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Printed Sources of Western Art 


Facsimile reprints related to the origins of 
Western Art and the cultural awakening in 
Europe before 1700. Edited by the late Theodore 
Besterman, author of the World Bibliography of 
Bibliographies and Director of the Institut et 
Musée Voltaire in Geneva. 


Printed in an edition of 500 copies on acid free 
300 year paper. Bound in decorative wrappers in 
matching slipcases. 


Accolti (Pietro) Perspective for Artists. Florence, 
1625. 8-1/2 x 11. 168 pages. Italian. 0-915346-60-5. 
$35.00. 


Algionby (William) Painting Illustrated in Three 
Diallogues. London, 1685. 6-3/4 x 9. 418 pages. 
0-915346-50-8. $45.00. 


Alberti (Leone B.) On Painting. Basle, 1540. 4-1/4 
x 6-7/8. 128 pages. Latin. 0-915346-55-9. $20.00. 


Aringhi (Paolo) The Catacombs of Rome. Paris, 
1659. 9-3/4 x 16-1/2. Two volumes. 386, 418 pages. 
Latin. 0-915346-61-3. $120.00. 


Bellori (Giovanni P.) Ancient Funerary Lamps. 
Rome, 1691. Three volumes. 96, 108, 80 pages. 
0-915346-70-2. Italian. $40.00. 


Barbet (Jean) Architecture of Altars and Chimneys. 
Paris, 1633, 7-3/4 x 11-1/8. Two volumes. 40, 24 
pages. 0-915346-59-1. French. $35.00. 


Bartoli (Cosimo) Measurement and Perspective. 
Venice, 1564. 6-1/4 x 8-5/8. 294 pages. Italian. 
0-915346-67-2. $40.00. 


Camilli (Camillo) Impressions of Famous Men. 
Venice, 1586. 5-5/8 x 8-1/8. Three volumes. 18, 96, 
56 pages. Italian. 0-915346-66-4. $40.00. 


Desgodetz (Antoine) The Ancient Buildings of 
Rome. Paris, 1682. 11-1/4 x 17-1/8. 324 pages. 
French. 0-915346-49-4. $75.00. 
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Dondé (Antoine) The Life, Death and Miracles of 
Saint Francois de Paule. Paris, 1671. 9-5/8 x 14. 258 
pages. French. 0-915346-64-8. $40.00. 


Dürer (Albrecht) A Course in the Art of Measure- 
ment with Compass and Ruler. Nuremberg, 1525. 
8 x 11-5/8. 180 pages. German. 0-915346-52-4. 
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Fabretti (Raffaelo) Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. 
Rome, 1680. 6-3/4 x 9-1/2. 216 pages. Latin. 
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Féliben des Avaux (André) The Perfect Painting. 
Paris, 1669. 7-1/8 x 9-1/4. 144 pages. French. 
0-915346-56-7. $25.00. 


Fridolin (Stephan) Schatzbehalter. Nuremberg, 
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Fulvio (Andrea) Roman Portraits. Rome, 1517. 
4-1/4 x 6-1/4. 236 pages. Latin. 0-915346-57-5. 
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Furttenbach (Josef) Ship Building. Ulm, 1629. 
7-7/8 x 12. 150 pages. German. 0-915346-62-1. 
$45.00. 


Gautier (Henri) Watercolor Painting. Lyon, 1687. 
3-3/4 x 5-3/4. 154 pages. French. 0-915346-63-X. 
$20.00. 


Junius (Franciscus) Renaissance Artists. Amster- 
dam, 1637. 5-3/4 x 7-1/2. 332 pages. Latin. 
0-915346-68-0. $40.00. 


King (Daniel) The Vale-Royall of England. Or, The 
County Palatine of Chester Illustrated. London, 
1656. 7 x 11-3/4. 354 pages. 0-915346-65-6. $60.00. 


Krause (Johann Ulrich) Bible Illustration. Augs- 
burg, 1694. 8-3/4 x 12-1/2. 50 pages. German. 
0-915346-54-0. $35.00. 


Lipsius (Justus) The Roman Colosseum. Antwerp, 
1584. 6-1/4 x 10. Two volumes. 102, 36 pages. 
Latin. 0-915346-58-3. $40.00. 


Specklin (Daniel) The Architecture of Fortifica- 
tions. Strasbourg, 1589. 9 x 13-5/8. 238 pages. 
German. 0-915346-53-2. $50.00. 


The titles mentioned above are the English trans- 
lations which appear in Books in Print. Detailed 
descriptions of the books with the actual titles and 
bibliographical references are available in our 
General Catalogue. 
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Rubens 
The Artist as Collector 
Jeffrey M. Muller 


Peter Paul Rubens assembled a collection of art that 
was, for an artist and for the Netherlands, of unprece- 
dented richness and breadth. Hundreds of pictures (in- 
cluding masterpieces by Titian, Bruegel, and Van Dyck) 
and prints and drawings, as well as ancient sculptures, 
coins, and gems, were joined with select works by Rubens 
himself and displayed in the artist’s magnificent house at 
Antwerp. This richly illustrated volume is the first to treat 
the significance of the collection in depth and to 
document its major components. 

From sources in art theory, iconography, social history, 
and the history of collecting, the author reconstructs the 
various levels of meaning contained in Rubens's collec- 
tion. He argues that the collection served several ends, 
being at once a reflection of Rubens’s artistic beliefs, a 
form of investment, a sign of his social standing, and a 
declaration of his political allegiances. 

170 halftones. 8 color illustrations. 


Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-04064-8 After Vasari 
History, Art, and Patronage in 
Late Medici Florence 
Edward L. Goldberg 


Giorgio Vasari, author of the famed sixteenth- 











o ge ° | century compendium Lives, was the most influential 
Hellenistic Art in the | ope of the Medici art myth: the doctrine that - 
ainting, sculpture, and architecture reached unique 
Walters Art Gallery en in lior ne dot inspired Medic a 
| tronage. In After Vasari, Edward Goldberg focuses on 
Edited by Ellen D. Reeder | Filippo a (1625-1696), the chief curator of 
The Hellenistic collection of the Walters Art Gallery is Leopoldo de’ Medici’s remarkable collections. In trac- 
one of the very finest such collections in the western ing the pattern of Baldinucei’s successes and failures, 
hemisphere and is distinguished by both the quality and Goldberg sheds much new light on the values and 
: the breadth of the holdings. One hundred fifty objects | customs of late Medici Florence, and on the human 
g: from this collection are published here in a volume that dimension of art historical controversies. 
provides, for each object, full photographic documenta- 38 black & white illustrations. | 
tion, provenance, description, complete history of exhibi- Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-04066-4 
tion and publication, and an analytical essay followed 
by notes. 
Published in association with the Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


350 black & white illustrations. 
Cloth: $75.00 ISBN 0-691-04069-9 
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Re-Ordering the Universe 
Picasso and Anarchism, 1897-1914 
Patricia Leighten 


Re-Ordering the Universe is the first study of Picasso’s early work in its 
social, political, and historical contexts. Writers have sometimes noted that his early 
artistic milieu in Barcelona was flavored with anarchism. Nevertheless, no one until 
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A City of Images 

Iconography and Society in 

Ancient Greece 

Claude Bérard, Christiane Bron, 

Jean-Louis Durand, Francoise Frontisi-Ducroux, 
Francois Lissarrague, Alain Schnapp, and 


Jean-Pierre Vernant 
Translated by Deborah Lyons 


This handsome and lavishly illustrated volume 
invites the reader to explore the exotic and distant world 
of Greek culture—not primarily the conventional literary 
idea of that culture but the range of experiences presented 
in its iconography. 

“This trail-blazing book represents the new European 
iconographical trends of taking the ‘imagery’ of Greek 
vases as serious signifying systems of representation. It 
is addressed to a wide public, but it has great interest 
for the specialist. Not only are the reproductions 
stunning, but most of them are rarely, if ever, seen.” 
—Froma Zeitlin, Princeton University 
231 black & white illustrations, 50 color illustrations. 

Cloth: $32.50 ISBN 0-691-03591-1 


now has studied the full extent of his involvement with the strongly left-wing 
aspect of that artistic bohemia or the importance of the politics and philosophy of 
anarchism for the art he produced in the years before the First World War. Patricia 
Leighten demonstrates that Picasso’s themes of unemployment, prostitution, pov- 
erty, madness, and war were informed by the anarchists’ antimilitarism and their 
compassion for the lumpenproletariat. 

“Patricia Leighten’s study of Picasso and anarchism takes a giant figure and 
obliges one to rethink him completely both in general and in 
particular terms.” —Robert Rosenblum, New York University 
106 black and white illustrations. 8 color plates. Cloth: $35.00 ISBN 0-691-04059-1 





Vermeer and His Milieu 
A Web of Social History 
John Michael Montias 


“This is an important book in more than one way. On 
the one hand it is a social biography of one of the great- 
est painters of the seventeenth century; on the other it is 
the social history of the rise and decline of an extended 
family, of which Vermeer happened to be a member. The 
inventiveness with which the author has wrung meaning 
out of very difficult source material is truly remarkable 
... we know now the daily doings of the people Vermeer 
saw, touched, talked with throughout his life” 

—]. W. Smit, Columbia University 
Cioth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-04051-6 
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Artemisia Gentileschi 
The Image of the Female Hero in Italian Baroque Art 
Mary D. Garrard 


Artemisia Gentileschi, widely regarded as the most important woman artist before 
the modern period, was a major Italian Baroque painter of the seventeenth century 
and the only female follower of Caravaggio. This richly illustrated volume is the first 
full-length study of her life and work. Its scope is broadly interdisciplinary, drawing 
on classical mythology, theology, literature, drama, art theory, and psychology. 

In a lucid and compelling style, Mary Garrard shows that the artist’s 
powerfully original treatments of mythic-heroic female subjects—Susanna, 

Judith, Lucretia, Cleopatra, the Allegory of Painting—depart radically from 
traditional interpretations of the same themes. 
356 illustrations, 24 in color. Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-04050-8 





Bearers of Meaning = 
The Classical Orders in Antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance 

John Onians 


John Onians provides a lively illustrated account of the range of mean- 
ings that Western culture has assigned to the Classical Orders. Onians 
shows that during the 2,000 years from their first appearance in ancient 
Greece through their codification in Renaissance Italy, the Orders—the 
arrangement of columns and their capitals known as Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and so forth—conveyed explicit cultural messages and 
engaged enlightened urban viewers in a continuing visual dialogue. 

Bearers of Meaning serves as a much needed overview of the history of 
architectural theory. It will be essential reading not only for architectural 
historians in all periods but for everyone who cares about architecture and 
its power to affect our thinking. 

203 illustrations. Cloth: $75.00 ISBN 0-691-04043-5 
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Picturing America, 1497-1899 


Prints, Maps, and Drawings Bearing on the New World 
Discoveries and on the Development of the Territory 
That Is Now the United States 

Gloria Gilda Deák 


Gloria Gilda Deak’s comprehensive documentation of over a thousand maps, draw- 
ings, and urban views, selected from the New York Public Library’s notable collection 
of Americana, makes her work a primary reference tool in the area of American his- 
torical prints. For more than four centuries, graphic artists contributed to a wealth of 
woodcuts, engravings, etchings, aquatints, lithographs, and chromolithographs that 
serve today as indispensable documents in the study of America’s history. In Deak’s 
work a continuum of these images allows us to follow the cultural shaping of America 
from the time of the European discoveries to the end of the nineteenth century. 

Two volumes. Cloth: $250.00 ISBN 0-691-03999-2 
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Cézanne and America 
Dealers, Collectors, Artists, and 
Critics 1891-1921 

John Rewald 


John Rewald, the internationally acclaimed 
Cézanne scholar, presents here for the first time a 
full account of how the artist's reputation and influ- 
ence became established in America between 1891 
and 1921, and of how some of the world’s s largest 
collections of Cézanne’s works were formed in the 
United States. Recounted in Rewald’s characteristi- 
cally urbane and masterly style, this is the fascinat- 
ing story of enthusiastic young American artists 


who took up Cézanne’s cause after they discovered — 


him in Paris. It is also the story of the discerning 
early American collectors of his work—Leo and 
Gertrude Stein, the Havemeyers and John Quinn, 
among others—many of whom made their first 
purchases from Cézanne’s wily dealer Vollard or 
- from the dealer Alfred Stieglitz in America, and 
of the beginning of the famous collection of 

Dr. Albert C. Barnes. 

The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine de 

Bollingen Series 

177 black & white illustrations, 16 color plates. 

Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-09960-X 

Not available in the United Kingdom and Europe 
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art are discussed for their own sake. By paying at- 

) the society and politics interact with 
the artist’s psych gy and intentions, and with the 
changing characteristics of his discipline, we gain a 
deeper understanding of his aesthetic achievement. - 

98 black & white. illustrations, 4 color plates. Fr. 
Cloth: $25.00 ISBN 0-691-05541-6 
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The Art of 
Paolo Veronese 


1528-1588 
W.R. Rearick 
Introductory essay by 
Terisio Pignatti 

This lavish catalogue accom- 
panies a major exhibition of paintings 
and drawings by Paolo Veronese, held 
at the National Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington, D.C. from November 13, 1988 
through February 20, 1989. Commem- 
orating the 400th anniversary of the 
artist’s death, the show includes 105 
works from public and private collec- 
tions, including some recently dis- 
covered and many newly-restored 
works. It contains 84 color plates 
and nearly 100 black-and-white 
illustrations. $75.00 
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Symbols of Ideal Life 


Social Documentary 
Photography in America 
1890-1950 
Maren Stange 

Traces the history of this genre 
and its main participants by examin- 
ing four major reform campaigns: 
Jacob Riis anti-tenement work of the 
1890s, the Tenement House Exhibi- 
tion of 1900, the Pittsburgh Survey of 
1907-14, and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration’s Photography Project of 
1935-43. The author proposes a com- 
pelling and controversial thesis: that 
documentary photography was the 
tool of a centralized bureaucracy of 
government and business, even as its 
practitioners struggled to produce 
what John Dewey called “Symbols of 
ideal life” $34.50 
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Thomas Hennell 
Countryman, Artist, 
and Writer 
Michael MacLeod 

The painter, writer, and poet 
Thomas Hennell (1903-1945) re- 
corded country life in Britain during 
the 1930s and early 1940s and this 
carefully documented account is the 
only biography of Hennell of his time. 

$59.50 





English Portrait 


Miniatures 
Revised Edition 
Graham Reynolds 

Graham Reynolds has studied for 
over fifty years the art of portrait 
miniature painting, during which time 
he has managed the national collec- 
tion of miniatures at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. This thoroughly re- 
vised edition of. a classic work has 
been rewritten to account for recent 
research in the field and includes a 
new and expanded section of 
illustrations. $39.50 
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Venetian Vernacular 


Architecture 
Traditional Housing 
in the Venetian Lagoon 
Richard J. Goy 

Intended as a companion volume 
to Dr. Goy’s Chioggia and the Villages 
of the Venetian Lagoon (1985), this 
book is an introduction to the ver- 
nacular or “minor” architecture of the 
villages of the Venetian lagoon, ex- 
cluding the historic center of the city 
itself. It offers an encyclopedic guide 
to almost all aspects of the building 
process, paying particular attention to 
materials, motifs, decoration, and the 
organization of labor, and gives valu- 
able English translations of such pri- 
mary sources as Sansovino and 
Palladio. 
about $69.50 





Now in paperback... 


How We 


Understand Art 


A Cognitive Developmental 
Account of Aesthetic 
Experience 
Michael J. Parsons 

Presents the seminal theory of the 
development of our understanding of 
the visual arts. Parsons takes a se- 
rious approach to the aesthetic char- 
acter of the arts, and assumes that 
meaning in the arts is different from 
meaning in science or in morality and 
therefore evolves along different lines. 
He describes five stages in the devel- 
opment of aesthetic response. These 
stages cover the life span and follow 
each other sequentially, each surpass- 
ing its predecessor. 
about $12.95 
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Editor’s Statement: 
Nineteenth-Century 
French Art Institutions 


By Patricia Mainardi 





his collection of articles on nine- 
teenth-century French art institu- 
tions is intended to demonstrate some of 
the new approaches of revisionism that 
are transforming our readings of the 
period. That such studies often seem to 
evoke nostalgia for “the good old days 
when art histerians looked at works of 
art” (how often have I heard that com- 
plaint!) is to miss the intention of such 
scholarship. It is not intended to replace 
the work of art or architecture as the 
primary document; rather, it is to estab- 
lish a new base from which new evalua- 
tions and interpretations can proceed. 
Most of us represented here em- 
barked on our research because we 
found that the basic factual information 
we needed on art institutions was nonex- 
istent, inadequate, or contradictory, and 
that we had to go back to primary 
sources in order to understand the sim- 
plest issues. In much of the standard art 
history, official art institutions were 
regarded at worst as the enemy, at best 
with indifference. There is still, for 
example, no reliable study of the history 
of the Salon, that most central of nine- 
teenth-century art institutions; studies 
of government patronage are in their 
infancy, and of official honors such as 
the Légion d’honneur, barely begun. 
And yet these institutions created and 
defined the world of art in nineteenth- 
century France, even for those who 
reacted against them by setting up coun- 
ter-institutions such as the artist-spon- 
sored series of Impressionist exhibitions 
and the varieus secession movements. 
Unless we have a better picture of the 
official and Academic art world, we can 
know little about any other kind of art 
world that existed within its boundaries, 
and our claim to be historians—as 





opposed to connoisseurs-—rests on some- 
what shaky grounds. 

The authors of these articles are, each 
one, looking at a subject previously con- 
sidered marginal to modernist art histo- 
ry. By taking a view from another angle, 
they have each been able to throw fresh 
light on our discipline and to expand its 
borders to include new questions, new 
approaches, new topics for study. If one 
strand of revisionism can be described as 
centripetal, interpreting the work of art 
through the psychology of its creator, 
then the revisionism represented here 
can be seen as centrifugal. linking art 
even more strongly to the external 
world. History has, more than any other 
discipline, served as a model for these 
studies, for historians admit the validity 
of many methodologies and areas of 
study: intellectual history, economic his- 
tory, cultural history, women’s history, 
to name just a few. The efforts of mod- 
ernism to maintain exclusive focus on 
the work of art as the only legitimate 
methodology recall past unsuccessful 
struggles in the historical profession to 
maintain that political power-—kings, 
wars, and great mén-——should be the 
exclusive focus of that discipline. The 
expansion of modernist art history to 
encompass new methodologies, new 
issues, new topics, will, as has already 


happened in history, not just revise our’ 


discipline but also revitalize it. 

The studies published here do not by 
any means exhaust the potentiality of 
the subject. They do constitute a sam- 
pling of work being done today. That 
many of the scholars are young indicates 
the growing importance of this area of 
study, but it is not by any means the 
exclusive province of the younger gener- 
ation. Even in the heyday of Walter 


Friedlaender’s formalist analysis David 
to Delacroix (1930), scholars such as 
Léon Rosenthal, Frederick Antal, Ar- 
nold Hauser were providing socially 
conscious alternatives; Rosenthal’s 
great work Du Romantisme au réalisme 
(1914) was in fact reissued in 1987 and 
is still indispensible.’ In the last twenty 
years, numerous scholars have expanded 
the study of nineteenth-century art his- 
tory, each in a different way, to include 
art, artists, and issues outside the canon 
and to reinsert even canonical works into 
a social and political context. 

Although the essays in this issue of 
Art Journal can be seen to continue the 
work of these scholars, they take their 
enterprise one step further to examine 
the institutions that defined the produc- 
tion, distribution, and definition of art. 
Until recently there have been few such 
studies: Cynthia A. White and Harrison 
C. White’s Canvases and Careers: Insti- 
tutionai Change in the French Painting 
World (1965) is still the major—and 
only—general study of the subject.’ 
Albert Boime’s work, in particular The 
Academy and French Painting in the 
Nineteenth Century (1971), is the model 
for many of these institutional studies, 
as is Linda Nochlin’s 1971 “Why Have 
There Been No Great Women Art- 
ists?,” and the Carol Duncan and Alan 
Wallach article, “The Universal Survey 
Museum” (1980).2 The French scholar 
Pierre Vaisse, often cited in this issue, 
should also be acknowledged here for his 
major study, “La Troisième République 
et les peintres: Recherches sur les rap- 
ports des pouvoirs publics et de la pein- 
ture em France de 1870 a 1914,” an 
unpublished these d'etat (1980) that has 
influenced all of us working in that 
period.* 





eaders of this issue will discover 

that there are many relations 
retween the articles, and that as a group 
hey sketch out the terrain for future 
xploration. One recurrent theme is the 
ommodification of art throughout the 
ineteenth century. Nancy Roth’s ar- 
icle on the new cultural journalism in 
he July Monarchy and Nicholas 
yreen’s on midcentury art dealing 
xplore this development in different 
renas. Marie Aquilino looks at the 
ame phenomenon at the end of the 
entury, when it has invaded even the 
fficial exhibition structure, and Shane 
\dler Davis closes the issue with an 
xamination of the interconnected exhi- 
ition sites of art and commerce, the 
Jniversal Expositions and the depart- 
nent stores. 

Another theme that winds through 
his collection of articles is that of aris- 
ocracy and democracy in the arts. In 
ay own article suggest how these 
hemes, major political concerns 
hroughout the century, inflected the 
ebate over state-sponsored exhibitions. 
Michael Driskel deals with the same 
sue in the debate over the commission 
or Napoleon’s tomb in the 1840s, and 
ane Mayo Roos analyzes the career of 
he government art administrator Chen- 
evières, who represented artistocracy 
nd its ideals in the turbulent early 
“hird Republic. 

This anthology also contains a num- 
er of articles that examine in depth a 
ingle institution. Jeff Rosen looks at the 
thographic industry from the stand- 
oint of political economy at the 
1oment of its most intense develop- 
aent, when, during the July Monarchy, 
: shifted from artisanal workshop to 
ntrepreneurial industry. David Van 
zanten clarifies the relation of the dif- 
erent government architectural services 
> one another and to the major archi- 
>ctural projects of nineteenth-century 
rance, and Robert Goldstein examines 
ne aspect of the history of caricature, 
amely government censorship of politi- 
al caricature during the course of the 
entury. Studies that trace a single 
dministrative structure throughout the 
entury-—such as these and my own 
tudy of the proposals for a double- 
xhibition structure—can help to re- 
ress the familiar tendency to focus on a 
ngle artist, movement, or period: the 
ineteenth century has at times seemed 
tomized into discrete units, each pre- 
ented as autonomous and insulated 
rom external influence. 

Other articles included in this issue 
emonstrate differences even among 
evisionist approaches to the same proj- 
ct. Tamar Garb “revises the revision- 
its” by pointing out that their work 


often perpetuates the same exclusions as 
traditional art history; here she exam- 
ines the major organization serving 
women artists in the late nineteenth 
century, the Union des femmes peintres 
et sculpteurs. The Salon split of 1890 is 
the subject of two articles, each viewing 
the event from a different point of view, 
which might be called the macrocosmic 
and the microcosmic. Despite its enor- 
mous importance in the period, this 
event has received little attention in 
modernist histories because it was a 
division within conservative ranks: 
Marie Aquilino sees the split as deter- 
mined by economic, social, and political 
shifts that forced the exhibition struc- 
ture more into line with modern impera- 
tives, whereas Constance Cain Hunger- 
ford investigates the motivations and 
intentions of its protagonist Meissonier, 
seeing in his career a microcosm of those 
forces. 

Even within the narrow scope of insti- 
tutional history, many areas are unrep- 
resented here. We need studies of such 
major administrators as Charles Blanc, 
le comte de Nieuwerkerke, Baron Tay- 
lor, whose projects and policies were so 
influential in nineteenth-century 
France; on art journals and their poli- 
cies; on shifts and issues in art educa- 
tion, both official and private; on official 
exhibitions, on museums, on collectors, 
on government patronage, on artists’ 
organizations, on galleries and dealers. 
We need studies of important official 
critics, such as Ernest Chesneau and 
Albert Wolff, who were unaligned with 
“the avante-garde.” In brief, we need 
studies of everything previously ne- 
glected, omitted, or rendered marginal, 
so that nineteenth-century art history 
can at last be based ona firm foundation 
of knowledge of the institutional struc- 
ture of the period. Only when this is 
accomplished can we proceed to new 
syntheses. There is much that remains 
to be done, and yet, with the publication 
of this anthology, we demonstrate that 
much is already underway. 
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The Debate over Censorship of 
Caricature in Nineteenth-Century 


France 


By Robert Justin Goldstein 


[° support of a proposal to impose 
governmental censorship on all pub- 
lished illustrations, Charles-Marie-Tan- 
neguy Duchatel, the French Minister of 
Commerce, told the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in 1835 that “there is nothing more 
dangerous ... than these infamous cari- 
catures, these seditious images [which] 
produce the most deadly effect. There is 
no more direct provocation to crimes 
that we all deplore.” Fifteen years ear- 
lier, in successfully introducing the first 
measure that established prepublication 
censorship of drawings in the post-1815 
period, the Duc de Fitz-James referred 
to “those ignoble caricatures [that] have 
delivered to the scorn of the populace 
[the] most august personages [includ- 
ing] the king himself and his family.” In 
1822, a legislative deputy named Louis- 
Ferdinand Bennet supported extending 
the censorship of illustrations, declaring 
that “there is nothing in the world more 
dangerous and whose danger is propa- 
gated more quickly than the sale and 
exhibition of drawings that offend mores 
or laws, or that manifest factious 
intentions.” 

These statements and numerous other 
denunciations of opposition caricatures 
by government officials in nineteenth- 
century France reveal that they were 
genuinely viewed as posing a threat to 
the social order. So great were the fears 
engendered by caricatures that draw- 
ings were continually subjected to prior 
censorship from 1820 until 1881, with 
only three short-lived, revolution- 
inspired exceptions in 1830-35, 1848- 
52, and 1870-71. In contrast, prepubli- 
cation censorship of the written press 
was never enforced in France after 1822 
(except for two brief periods in 1824 and 
1827). Between 1820 and 1881, censor- 
ship of caricature was exercised by three 
different royal regimes in France— 
Bourbonist, Orleanist, and Bonapar- 
tist—as well as by both conservative and 
moderate republican governments dur- 
ing the 1870s. Since most of these gov- 
ernments were highly conservative, 
those who suffered most from the cen- 





sorship of caricature were liberals, 
republicans, and radicals, but during the 
period of moderate republican rule 
between 1877 and the abolition of prior 
censorship in 1881, conservative and 
monarchist caricature journals also 
endured considerable harassment. The 
bitter protests—-in both words and 
drawings—of the caricature journals 
against the actions of the censors not 
only provoked an extended debate over 
the still-relevant topic of “freedom of 
expression versus national security” but 
also inspired some of the finest political 
art of the nineteenth century. 


aricatures were viewed as more 
dangerous than the written press 
partly because they were perceived as 
communicating more directly to 
people’s senses and emotions and hence 
more likely to incite immediate action. 
Thus, when the French government 
requested the reimposition of prior cen- 
sorship of drawings in 1835, the Minis- 
ter of Justice, Jean-Charles Persil, 
argued that this request was constitu- 
tional, despite Article 7 of the 1830 
Charter, which guaranteed the “right to 
publish,” and declared that “censorship 
can never be re-established.” Persil 
argued that the Charter provision 
applied only to the “free manifestation 
of opinions” but not to “opinions con- 
verted into actions.” He asserted that 
illustrators would still be free to publish 
their thoughts in written form, since 
words address “only the mind,” but that 
“when opinions are converted into acts” 
by the publication of drawings then “one 
speaks to the eyes. That is more than the 
expression of an opinion, that is a deed, 
an action, a behavior, with which Article 
7 of the Charter is not concerned.” 
The chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee that considered the government’s 
proposal in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Paul-Jean-Pierre Sauzet, completely 
supported Persil’s argument, proclaim- 
ing that it would “force the meaning of 
words to consider drawings the same as 
opinions” or to “establish a parallel 


between writings, which address them- 
selves to the mind, and illustration. 
which speaks to the senses. The vivacity 
and popularity of the impressions they 
leave must create for drawings a specia. 
danger. which well-intended legislatior 
must prevent at all costs.” He added, ir 
a clear reference to the infamous “pear’ 
caricatures that mocked Louis-Philippe 
“No measure is more needed by the 
situation and desired by public opinior 
[than] putting an end to these outrage: 
that corrupt the spirit of the populatior 
in degrading with impunity the roya 
majesty.” 

Since the impact of caricatures wa: 
perceived as immediate, it was arguec 
that only prior censorship could be 
effective in controlling their harmfu 
effects. The threat posed by caricatures 
it was argued, was aggravated by thet 
customary public display by printsellers 
which often attracted large crowds sus 
ceptible to incitement to mob action 
whereas the printed word was typicall 
read by individuals or small group 
inside private homes and buildings 
Thus, when the question of censorship o 
caricature was discussed in 1822, th 
deputy Claude-Joseph Jacquinot-Pam 
pelune told the legislature: 


Caricatures, drawings, offer a 
means of scandal that is very easy 
to abuse and against which repres- 
sive [postpublication] measures 
can be only of very little help. 
Printed matter does not even have 
as many readers as there are 
examples printed, and it requires a 
considerable time for that writing 
to produce its effect. Thus, the 
vigilance of the magistrates can 
prevent the continuation of a scan- 
dal by seizing it. But it isn’t the 
same with engravings and illustra- 
tions. As soon as they are exhib- 
ited in public, they are instantly 
viewed by thousands of spectators, 
and the scandal has taken place 
before the magistrate has had time 
to repress it.“ 


The authorities’ apprehension was 
heightened by their perception that cari- 
catures were also far more accessible 
than printed matter to the most feared 
elements of the population—those pov- 
erty-stricken masses who were particu- 
larly viewed as threats to the power and 
privilege of the middle and upper 
classes. During most of the nineteenth 
century a large percentage of the poor 
were illiterate, but they were not blind, 
and although thus relatively immune to 
subversive printed words they were con- 
sidered highly vulnerable to dangerous 
oictures. The particular fears concern- 
ng the impact of subversive caricatures 
on the illiterate poor were expressed by 
he Paris Police Prefect in 1823, who 
irged a crackdown on itinerant print- 
ellers, since such traders frequently 
spread dangerous ideas among the “low- 
st classes of society”; in 1827 a leading 
ublisher of popular engravings was 
anned from selling a depiction of 
Napoleon on horseback, because, as the 
“rench Minister of the Interior put it, 
hese were “coarse prints destined for 
he lower classes of people.” 

A good summary of the fears pro- 
‘oked by caricatures, in nineteenth-cen- 
ury France was offered to the Chamber 
f Deputies by a conservative legislator 
tamed Francois-Emile Villiers in 1880: 


I believe that if the liberty of the 
press, practiced without restraint 
or regulation, poses problems and 
dangers, the unlimited freedom of 
drawings presents many more still. 
An article in a journal affects only 
the reader of the newspaper, he 
who takes the trouble to read it; a 
drawing strikes the sight of pass- 
ersby, addresses itself to all ages 
and both sexes, startles not only 
the mind but the eyes. It is a 
means of speaking even to the illi- 
terate, of stirring up passions, 
without reasoning, without dis- 
course.° 


1 a country in which a popular saying 
eclared that ‘ridicule kills,” the 
ithorities especially feared that “sub- 
rsive” satires could significantly un- 
rmine support for the established 
‘der and might even lead to revolution- 
‘y outbreaks or assassination attempts. 
hus, during a trial of the caricature 
urnal Charivari in April 1835, the 
wernment prosecutor declared that 
efore overthrowing a regime, one 
idermines it by sarcasm, one casts 
orn upon it.” In urging the adoption of 
nsorship of caricature a few months 
ter, the deputy Eugene Janvier told 
e legislature that drawings “don’t 
idress opinions, they address passions 
id generally bad passions [and] 


deprave those who observe them, 
degrade intelligence, address themselves 
only to the low chords of the heart, play 
with crime, and frolic with assassina- 
tion!” Governmental perceptions that 
caricatures were extremely effective in 
discrediting the authorities, especially 
among the lower classes, were reflected 
in the 1869 report of a bureaucrat sta- 
tioned at Rouen, who informed his 
superiors in Paris that: 


The great Parisian newspapers 
play a role in the movement of 
public opinion, but that which 
dominates it especially and enter- 
tains it is the small, acrimonious 
press, denigrating, ironic, which 
freely spreads each day scorn and 
calumny on all that concerns the 
government. ... The weekly news- 
papers, the illustrated journals of 
opposition [i.e., caricature jour- 
nals} sell many more examples 
and are read much more than the 
serious organs of the same opinion. 
It is by ridicule, by perfidious jest- 
ing and defamations that they are 
now making war on our institu- 
tions and on the men who person- 
ify them. It is sad to avow that this 
war without dignity and without 
good faith is succeeding among all 
classes.’ 


he caricature censorship, which 

was controlled by the interior min- 
istry, was all-powerful: no explanation 
was required for its decisions, and 
because its rulings were considered to be 
administrative in nature, entailing no 
criminal penalties, no appeal could be 
made to the courts. Thousands of carica- 
tures were completely rejected by the 
censors, while in other cases publication 
was permitted only with major modifi- 
cations or with the original captions 
entirely deleted or modified. For exam- 
ple, on April 27, 1873, L’Eclipse (Fig. 
1) published a caricature that showed a 
government-backed legislative candi- 
date drinking a toast next to a glass held 
by an unattached arm, since the censors 
had eliminated from the drawing both 
the face and a body of the opposition 
candidate. 

When the authorities felt that the 
press laws concerning caricatures had 
been broken, police agents seized copies 
of the offending prints or caricature 
journals at the printer, in editorial 
offices, in the mails, and at stores and 
kiosks. Seizures were often followed by 
prosecutions, and prosecutions usually 
led to court-ordered destruction of the 
confiscated material, often accompa- 
nied by fines or jail sentences, or both, 
and sometimes also by the suppression 


of the caricature journal involved. Alto- 
gether, about twenty caricature journals 
were directly suppressed or indirectly 
forced to close as a result of government 
repression during the 1815-1914 period. 
Well over a score of caricaturists and 
their editors, directors, and printers 
were imprisoned for their role in pub- 
lishing drawings, including the artists 
Honoré Daumier, Charles Vernier, 
Charles Gilbert-Marin, Pilotell 
(Georges Labadie), Louis Legrand, 
Henri Demare, Alfred Le Petit, Aristide 
Delannoy, and Jules Grandjouan, and 
the editors Charles Philipon of La Cari- 
cature, Leopold Pannier of Le Chari- 
vari, Francois Polo of La Lune, and 
Victor Meric of Les Hommes du Jour. 


C ertainly, the caricaturists them- 
selves and their backers recognized 
the influence of critical drawings and 
their appeal to all classes of the popula- 
tion. In La Caricature of January 3, 
1833, its imprisoned editor, Charles 
Philipon, wrote: 


In our hands, caricature is not only 
a grotesque picture, a coarse pic- 
ture without an idea, without 
taste, and especially without a 
purpose; ... No, caricature for us 
is something grander: it takes all 
forms and characters; it plays all 
roles; it laughs, is harsh, mournful, 
or crazy; but it always has a wise 
reason to act thus. We use it in 
turn to make a mirror for the 
ridiculous, a whistle for the stupid, 
a whip for the wicked. 


Le Trombinoscope of April 1882 
referred to the “crushing superiority of 
the polemic crayon over the written dis- 
cussion,” and boasted that “in two sec- 
onds, illustrators can say more to the 
public than writers can in 500 lines.” In 
its issue of May 16, 1901, L’Assiette au 
Beurre declared that its goal went 
beyond artistic concerns to encompass 
“social justice” and asked, “How could 
one better do that than by the drawing, 


which engraves an idea in the brain with | 


an energy that the effort of the most 
powerful writer can never achieve?” 
Although it is impossible to measure 
precisely what impact caricatures had 
on the French population, it seems clear 
that, at least during some periods, such 
as between 1830 and 1835 and between 
1868 and 1879, caricature journals had 
a profound effect in bolstering and 
increasing antigovernmental feelings 
among key segments of the urban popu- 
lation. Thus, one Frenchman wrote of 
the opposition caricatures published in 
the 1830s that they allowed “us in each 
of those journals to retrieve our thoughts 
of the nrevions dav. translated into vivid 
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Fig. 1 André Gill, “M. de Rémuset/To the Health of the Republic, 














images, sculpted in relief.”* The art 
historian Henri Beraldi has written that 
during the period of widespread censor- 
ship, evasion, and defiance between 
1867 and 1879, when the brilliant young 
caricaturist André Gill was the leading 
practitioner of the genre, Gill’s drawings 
“remained for a dozen years one of the 
indispensable dishes needed for the exis- 
tence of a Parisian; the Parisian waited 
for his Gill of the week.” 

As might be expected, caricaturists 
and their supporters bitterly denounced 
restrictions on their freedom. Le Tribou- 
let, in its issues of April 6 and April 13, 
1879, termed the institution “la Sang- 
sure” (“certain blood,” also a play on 
“sangsue” or “bloodsucker’’), and the 
“holy perquisition” and attacked it as 
“absurd as it is superfluous,” adding 
that “French citizens do not have, in 
their bodies, enough acid saliva to spit 
on the literary and artistic inquisition, 
the Censorship.” Le Grelot of Novem- 
ber 31, 1875, criticized censorship as 
being “‘as useless for the country as a 
pair of braces for an elephant,” and La 
Silhouette of April 4, 1881, declared 
thet it “devours drawings the same way 
that phylloxera [a notorious insect] de- 
‘stroys the vine.” 

Caricature journals naturally used 
drawings as well as words to vent their 
hatred for censorship. Thus, “Terrible 
Accident!!!” in Le Sifflet of November 
14, 1875 (Fig. 2), shows censors acci- 
dentally cutting off each other’s heads 


while trying to mutilate copies of Le 
Sifflet. Le Trombinoscope of July 1874 
(Fig. 3), portrayed censorship as an 
ugly, huge scissors-bird destroying cari- 
catures. Although all the censors were 
apparently male, the most common 
depiction of /a censure was as an ugly, 
old woman called Madame Anastasie 
(for reasons that seem never to have 
been explained). The Anastasie image 
was made famous by André Gill in 
L’Eclipse of July 19, 1874 (Fig. 4). 
Anastasie was shown as a reverse Don 
Quixote, destroying the windmill sym- 
bol of truth and beauty in Le Don Qui- 
chotte of June 19, 1875, while La Tri- 
gue’s drawing of June 25, 1881, sug- 
gested that presenting its caricatures to 
Anastasie was the French equivalent of 
“casting pearls before swine.” Espe- 
cially during the bitter debate over cen- 
sorship of caricature that was waged 
during the 1870s, caricature journals 
of-en launched personal attacks on indi- 
vidual censors. Thus, when the well- 
krown liberal journalist Hector Pessard 
was appointed chief censor, the republi- 
can Grelot caricatured him on February 
3, 1878 (Fig. 5), as a head mounted ona 
huge pair of scissors telling protesting 
representatives of caricature journals, 
“Henceforth you will have the honor of 
heving your drawings forbidden by 
me.” 

Although caricaturists and their sup- 
porters boasted of the power and educa- 
tional role of caricature, they often con- 
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Left: unpublished; Right: L'Eclipse, April 27, 1873. 
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Fig. 2 Henri Meyer, “Terrible 
Accident!!!” Le Sifflet, November 14, 
1873. 





tradicted this position by simultaneously 
ridiculmg government officials for 
grossly overestimating the threat that 
such drawings posed. During the first of 
the maay trials of La Caricature’s edi- 
tor, Charles Philipon, reported in that 
journal on May 26, 1831, his lawyer, 
Etienne Blanc, declared that the govern- 
ment, “this political giant, is afraid of a 
drawing, of a crayoned satire, and comes 
to fight man to man with a caricature. 
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Fig. 3 Anon., untitled. Le 
Trombinoscope, July 1874. 





What adversaries the authorities choose 
in their noble struggles!” The regime, 
Blanc added, viewed Philipon’s crayon 
as “nothing more or less than a lever of 
Archimedes, overthrowing the world in 
leaning it on ridicule.” When the 
authorities seized a print from Phili- 
pon’s publisher, Aubert, a few months 
later, Philipon wrote in La Caricature of 
September 22, 1831, “Courage, gentle- 
men of the prosecutor’s office. . . Hit, 
hit the images. You must show force, 
you have done well to seize at Aubert my 
last caricature; it would have over- 
thrown Europe and you can now sleep 
tranquilly. Sleep then. It is grasped, this 
lithographic conspiracy. You have it!” 





Anastasie.” L’Eclipse, July 19, 1874. 


Le Petard of February 3, 1878, in a 
fantasy report on a supposed meeting of 
censors, quoted one of them as declaring 
he had had a “fearful dream” in which 
the journal’s caricaturist, Alfred Le 
Petit, “armed with a formidable crayon, 
raising his gigantic crayon, was going to 
crush me under a titanic blow.... And 
I, in my fright, wet my pants.” On 
December 19, 1880, in a report on its 
thirtieth prosecution in two years, the 
monarchist Triboulet declared, “Dear 
readers, it’s pointless to send your chil- 
dren to the school benches, Triboulet 
will be able to teach them arithmetic 
using nothing but the fines resulting 
from its trials. Two thousand [francs] 
plus two thousand make four thousand, 
four thousand plus one thousand make 
five thousand.” Le Charivari ridiculed 
an 1851 prosecution of one of its draw- 
ings by publishing (Fig. 6) a Daumier 
caricature that showed Minister of the 
Interior Léon Faucher smashing Le 
Charivari’s mascot with a huge club. 


part from ridicule and insults, cari- 

cature journals and their support- 
ers made specific reasoned arguments 
against censorship. It was argued, for 
example, that attacking caricature 
amounted to an “unFrench” assault on 
the long-standing tradition of Gallic wit. 
La Republique, in attacking the 1851 
prosecution of Charivari, declared: 


My God! In the times we live in 
one must not prosecute those who 
make us laugh; there are enough 
people who make us cry!... If 
satire is no longer permitted, if 
caricature is prosecuted, what will 
become of our country, the most 
satiric in the universe, especially 
since the subjects of caricature are 
today so common? ... Caricature 
is French, don’t proscribe it.!° 


L'Eclipse lamented on September 20, 
1874, that caricature, a “tactic as 
French as song,” a “joyous weapon of 
battle,” had had its “nails clipped like a 
cat that scratches” and had been “‘muz- 
zled like a dog that bites.” 

The overreaction of French authori- 
ties was made more obvious, so said the 
critics of censorship, by contrast with 
the freedom to publish caricatures in 
England, which was often portrayed as 
the leading model of democracy by 
French liberals. For example, Count 
Stanislaw de Girardin told the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1820: 


Those who offer epigrams more or 
less piquant that they publish each 
morning in the form of caricatures 
could frighten some touchy 
people, but I can affirm that this 
mischief will never inspire real 
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Fig. 5 Pépin, “The Sympathetic M. 
Pessard.” Le Grelot, February 3, 1878. 
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worries for true men of state. How 
many times have I not seen Wil- 
liam Pitt and Charles Fox, in 
going to the House of Commons, 
stop before the print merchants in 
order to examine attentively the 
satiric caricatures that malignity 
has just composed against them. 
How many times have I not seen 
them join their smiles to the burst- 
ing eruptions of laughter of John 
Bull! These great men do not 
attach much importance to little 
things.'! 


The contrast between French and 
English treatment of caricatures was 
depicted by Le Petard on November 11, 
1877 (Fig. 7). In response to the French 
banning of the British caricature journal 
Punch, British caricature was portrayed 
as proud and independent, even when 
faced with the ugly Anastasie, while 
French caricature, represented by a self- 
portrait by Alfred Le Petit, was reduced 
to tearing its hair in despair. 

During the period between 1822 and 
1881, when caricature was almost con- 
tinually subject to prior censorship while 
the printed word was not, the most fre- 
quent and angry specific criticism of the 
censorship was that the discriminatory 
treatment enforced against illustrations 
was unfair and illogical. Thus, L’Eclipse 
of November 26, 1871, declared it was 
an “absurd anomaly and a revolting 
injustice” that “a writer can vulgarize 
his thought today in a newspaper with- 
out any shackle, and the recourse of the 
law against him can occur only after 
publication,” while “an artist, express- 
ing the same idea, is subject to the 


control of an administrative agent who 
has the right to suppress that expression 
before it appears before the public and 
to condemn behind closed doors, 
affected only by his caprices, prejudices, 
and personal rancors, what would under 
written form probably be absolved in 
public by judges and jury.” Le Don 
Quichotte of June 25, 1875, asked, “Can 
you explain by any plausible reason why 
drawing cannot enjoy the same liberty 
as writing?” and added that the 
“French press would only be a vast 
factory of whipped cream” if authors 
faced similar controls. On December 1, 
1878, Le Grelot complained that to 
speak of liberty of the crayon as being 
“tempered” by censorship was like 
speaking of the “liberty of the convict 
being moderated by the ball and chain 
attached to his foot.” 

The discriminatory treatment in- 
flicted on the crayon was recorded by 
André Gill in L’Eclipse of September 
29, 1872 (Fig. 8), in which a newly 
appointed censorship chief is shown 
closing his eye to the activities of a 
proud pen, while staring at a kneeling, 
humiliated crayon, who utters a prayer 
asking him to “accord me, like my sister, 
the Pen, the simple right to speak free- 
ly.” A proposed 1875 law to increase 
restrictions on the written press was 
depicted by Le Grelot as a huge scissors 
threatening the pen, while the crayon, 
already helpless, stands gagged and 
bound in the background. 

In addition to accusing the censors of 
unfairness in subjecting illustrations 
alone to prior approval, caricaturists 
charged them with arbitrariness, argu- 
ing that their decisions often seemed to 
reflect only the changing winds of gov- 
ernmental policy or the whims of indi- 
vidual censors. Thus, in a sly comment 
on the variability of the censorship rules 
as governments changed, a caricaturist 
named Machereau, whose work was 
often banned during the Restoration, 
had a courtesan in one of his drawings 
declare, “We have to hold chamber pots 
under ministers while they are in office 
and then pour them on their heads when 
they aren’t any longer.”'? Le Grelot 
lamented on March 10, 1872, that it 
“has become almost impossible to con- 
tinue a satirical publication” because 
“what is forbidden today was authorized 
a week ago and perhaps will be allowed 
tomorrow.” On March 17, 1872, the 
same journal bitterly protested that the 
“crayon knows only one regime, one of 
arbitrariness,” since “one drawing is 
refused, another is accepted according 
to whether a bureaucrat has had a bad 
lunch; whether he lost his cane or found 
-his lost dog or his barber cut him; 
whether his wife is angry at him or a 





| Ehercule des Champs Elysée 
Fig. 6 Honoré Daumier, “The 
Hercules of the Champs-Elysées.” Le 
Charivari, April 28, 1851. 


creditor gave him a bill.” 

The wide variety of subjects forbid- 
den to caricaturists led to bitter com- 
plaints. On January 11, 1874, L’Eclipse 
sarcastically noted that “in this time of 
unlimited liberty, journals are allowed 
to concern themselves with everything, 
on condition that they touch nothing,” 
and La Lune Rousse of November 18, 
1877, protested that the censorship’s 
“systematic harassment” amounted to a 
decision “to forbid us all political draw- 
ings.” Le Grelot similarly lamented on 
November 12, 1871, that it had been 
“formally forbidden” ever to laugh at 
“the ministers, the generals, the impe- 
rial family [of the deposed Napoleon 
III], the pretenders [monarchist claim- 
ants to the throne], the police, the rural 
guards, men in office, or anything that 
touches on anything.” 

It was not only the censorship deci- 
sions but also the very nature of the 
censorship process itself that caricature 
journals condemned as arbitrary: jour- 
nals were usually offered no explanation 
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Fig. 7 Alfred Le Petit, “Liberty of the Press, If You Please,” Le Pétard, 
November 11, 1877. 





of the decisions and never allowed any 
judicial appeal. Le Grelot complained 
on September 9, 1871, that censorship 
decisions were made with “no trial, no 
conviction, just an order of the Minister 
of the Interior.” The July 1874 
Trombinoscope combined complaints 
about the censorship’s constant finding 
of “allusions” in drawings with a protest 
against the absence of a rationale for the 
decisions made by “Anastasie”: 


She searches out allusions in the 
hatchings, seditious profiles in the 
shapes of shadows and ten times 
out of seven she finds this solution: 
“I see nothing, then there must be 
something”: she refuses the de- 
sign.... She persecutes for the 
pleasure of persecuting, but with- 
out knowing why. She would be 
very embarrassed if she had to 
justify the fits and starts of her 
crayon and scissors. 


The Inquisitional nature of the censor- 
ship’s arbitrary control was depicted by 
the monarchist Triboulet of April 25, 
1880, which showed its mascot ap- 
pearing before a court of hooded figures 
wearing republican insignia; in response 
to his complaint, ““You mean to say that 
two plus two is not four?,” the judges 
are shown declaring, “We are the mas- 
ters, and two plus two makes whatever 
pleases us, without restrictions.” 


A Ithough most criticism and ridicule 
of censorship was directed against 
the very principle of its existence, cari- 
cature journals also protested the practi- 
cal difficulties it imposed on them. On 
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Fig. 8 André Gill, “Victor Lefranc.” 
L'Éclipse, September 29, 1872. 





many occasions, caricature journals 
appeared without illustrations or with 
hastily arranged substitute drawings, or 
even missed entire issues because of 
delayed decisions or refusals from the 
censors. Thus, Le Charivari complained 
on November 6, 1835, “A refused 
design costs us as much as an approved 
one,... yet our subscribers don’t receive 
it.” Le Petard of December 24, 1878, 
protested that often a censorship ban 
was transmitted shortly before a publi- 
cation deadline, with the result that at 
the last minute its caricaturist had to 
“throw together a drawing any which 
way. When issues were seized for cen- 
sorship violations, Le Titi of May 10, 
1879, related, the entire publication cost 
was effectively lost, whether or not con- 
viction or even prosecution followed. 
Such seizures, it declared angrily, were 
“already a coarse enough preliminary 
penalty that no law can justify since it 
precedes any kind of judgment,” but the 
authorities ‘“‘scarcely concern them- 
selves with such paltry affairs. What 
difference does it make that one kills 
someone in advance!” 

Although most of the “practical” —as 
contrasted with “principled” —argu- 
ments against censorship and prosecu- 
tion of caricature centered on the logisti- 
cal burdens such restrictions imposed on 
the journals, there were some arguments 
that centered on the contention that the 
government would not be able to achieve 
the ends it sought through repression. 
The only effects of persecuting carica- 
ture, these arguments ran, would be to 
create martyrs among the victims of 
repression, to discredit the government 
for overreacting to harmless drawings, 


to drive forbidden art underground, and 
to increase the demand and the price for 
banned caricatures. Thus, in response to 
repeated prosecutions of journals for 
publishing nonauthorized drawings dur- 
ing the 1878-80 period, Le Rappel 
asserted: 


These trials render a service to the 
journals; they provide cheap ad- 
vertisement; these journals obtain 
for 25 francs [a typical court fine] 
what they would not have had for 
a million, enormous publicity in all 
the journals of the world.... It 
will place on the side of carica- 
tures, which a government should 
smile at, all those who are for 
liberty of the crayon as for liberty 
of the pen.” 


One extraordinary piece of evidence for 
this argument emerged during the reign 
of Louis XVIII when a merchant was 
tried for selling ‘seditious images”: 
busts of Napoleon I. When he appeared 
for trial, it was disclosed that the same 
merchant had been arrested earlier—in 
June 1815, during the One Hundred 
Days of Napoleon’s rule—for selling 
busts of Louis XVIII (who ruled both 
before and after the One Hundred 
Days). The merchant explained that 
“the public seeks these stupidities [the 
busts] only when they are forbidden, 
asking for busts of Louis XVIII only 
during the Hundred Days, and today 
only demanding the portrait of the 
usurper [Napoleon]. "4 

In at least two cases, repression of 
caricature clearly backfired on a major 
scale. As is well known, the incessant 
persecution of La Caricature by the 
regime of Louis-Philippe between 1831 
and 1835 ended up by making the pear 
symbol of the king so famous that it was 
scrawled all over the walls of Paris. 
Another instance of repression’s foster- 
ing the popularity of the target occurred 
in 1877, when during a national political 
crisis and election campaign, the prefect 
of Gironde (Bordeaux), Jacques de Tra- 
cy, waged a bitter and protracted war 
against Charles Gilbert-Martin’s news- 
paper Le Don Quichotte. According to 
Gilbert-Martin’s biographer, each 
week, on the day a new issue was to be 
placed on sale, all the police cf Bordeaux 
were detailed “as though some revolu- 
tion were about to break out”; as soon as 
copies appeared, squads of police spread 
throughout the city to seize them. In the 
meantime, hundreds of hopeful buyers, 
aware of the inevitable fate ewaiting Le 
Don Quichotte, lined up in advance in 
front of bookstores, “which barricaded 
their doors with tables in orcer to avoid 
being invaded. People bought the jour- 
nal by packages of 10, 20 or more” 
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F ig. 9 Alf red Le Petit, “Choose!” Le 
Grelot, June 23, 1872. 





before the police began trying to grab it 
out of their hands." 


C aricature Journals generally sought 
to help fulfill the prophecy that 
repression would backfire. Most jour- 
nals that became targets of government 
persecution actively fought back and did 
their best to defy and evade restrictions 
on their activity, often breathing fire at 
the regime as they did so. Thus, when 
Philipon was sentenced to a jail term for 
the first time in November 1831, for a 
drawing alleged to mock the king, he 
angrily declared in La Caricature of 
November 24: 


Men of power, you want to hide 
your hideous nakedness under the 
royal mantle. You demand, shiver- 
ing, an asylum in the inviolability 
of the monarch. Well, you will be 
chased from the temple that 
momentarily serves you as a place 
of refuge and you will find us 
always at the door, armed with a 
whip that will lacerate you. Our 
catcalls have irritated you! We 
will hoot at you, make fun of you. 
You will no longer dare show your 
odious faces in public, because the 
people will know them by heart. 
They will have seen displayed in 
the [printshop] boutiques your 
portraits faithfully rendered. I am 
condemned. Wait, before rejoic- 
ing, until my two hands are 
paralyzed. 


Nearly fifty years later the monarchist 
Triboulet responded in the same man- 
ner to a campaign of repression directed 
against it by a republican government. 


E 


“The reader can be assured that so long 
as Triboulet knocks about the world,” it 
reported on April 20, 1879, “it will never 
quit the correct path. One will find it 
always in the breach, indefatigable in 
defending its faith and principles. It will 
spare no danger to brand the face of the 
charlatans and farceurs who try to parry 
its blows. 

Caricature journals went far beyond 
uttering defiance; they actively sought 
to undercut and ridicule efforts to ban 
the publication of specific drawings. By 
far the most common technique was to 
replace a forbidden caricature with a 
mostly blank page that contained a 
furious denunciation of the govern- 
ment’s action, often accompanied by a 
detailed written (and therefore immune 
from censorship) description of the 
banned drawing—tactics that were 
highly effective in directing public 
attention to government repression (Fig. 
9). Another technique was to publish 
obviously mutilated caricatures. Thus, 
when the censors refused to allow La 
Jeune Garde to portray the politician 
Leon Gambetta, it simply published a 
drawing with a huge hole instead of his 
face (Fig. 10). 

Caricaturists continued to fight cen- 
sorship even when imprisoned. Follow- 
ing the imposition of heavy fines and jail 
terms for Leopold Pannier and Charles 
Vernier, the editor and caricaturist of Le 
Charivari, in May 1851, the journal 
published a cartoon that expressed its 
defiance by showing the symbol of Le 
Charivari festooning his cell walls with 
drawings (Fig. 11). Charles Gilbert- 
Martin reported with great glee in his 
memoirs, published in Le Don Quichotte 
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Fig. 10 Anon., “On Vacation!!!” La 
Jeune Garde, August 17, 1879. 
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Le Charivari dessinant quand même. 


Fig. 11 Cham, “Le Charivari Draws Just the Same.” Le Charivari, May 8, 1851. 
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on July 16, 1887, that during his 1868 
imprisonment for publishing an unau- 
thorized drawing he had covered his cell 
walls with thinly disguised violent 
satires directed against Napoleon III, 
but that the prison director failed to 
detect the hidden meanings of his draw- 
ings and even took pride in showing 
them to visitors to the jail. Gilbert- 
Martin reported “My comrades, who 
were in on the secret, hurried to take 
turns in watching this piquant spectacle 
of a Bonapartist functionary enraptured 
by drawings against the Empire 
crayoned in a state establishment.” 
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and the Design of the Monuments 





F rench nineteenth-century architec- 
ture was fundamentally different 
from contemporaneous Anglo-A meri- 
can building and from twentieth-cen- 
tury practice generally in that it was 
dominated by the government architec- 
tural services engaged in the rebuilding 
of monumental Paris. Essentially the 
profession and the government adminis- 
tration were one until at least 1890 and 
completely focused on this task.! An 
unusually broad span of buildings was 
under government control—institutions 
like libraries, prisons, and hospitals; pal- 
aces; public monuments like the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Luxembourg; 
church architecture—as well as the 
restoration of historic buildings. The 
architects of these monuments held per- 
manent posts in one or another of a 
complex of government architectural 
services—the Bâtiments civils, the Edi- 
fices diocésains, the Commission des 
monuments historiques. Such leaders of 
the profession as P.-F.-L. Fontaine, 
Henri Labrouste, Victor Baltard, and 
E.-E. Viollet-le-Duc held positions 
either in the maintenance of government 
buildings or in their construction. This 
work occupied most of their time. Their 
reputations rested on it. They earned 
most of their income from it? Their 
ambitions were to succeed in this dis- 
tinctive and elaborate structure and to 
carry a step further the realization of 
monumental Paris. Their designs were 
formed by the mentality, procedures, 
and standards of this enterprise. 

The dominance of government archi- 
lecture was firmly inscribed on the face 
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of nineteenth-century Paris.” The princi- 
pal government buildings were given 
clear urbanistic precedence. Axes ex- 
tended from them, squares opened 
around them, and they rose in richly 
ornamented masses set off against back- 
grounds of even, thinly relieved lime- 
stone facades confined within strict zon- 
ing envelopes and, at important points, 
following designs provided by govern- 
ment architects.* Looking along Percier 
and Fontaine’s rue de Rivoli facades one 
is unaware that they contained both 
public and private agencies, ranging 
from the Tuileries stables tc the Minis- 
try of Finance, or that they were erected 
to enframe monumentally the Tuileries 
Gardens. The same is true of the quar- 
tier de l'Opéra, where the Grand Hôtel 
(with the Café de la Paix) unobtrusively 
occupied the whole block te the west. 
By 1870 there was little that was pictur- 
esque or chaotic about the public face of 
Paris: it was all regulated and organized 
to represent the government through its 
monumental institutions. 

To accomplish all this building and 
regulation there was a vast government 
architectural administration: at the cen- 
ter the Conseil des bâtiments civils, car- 
rying on from the pre-Revolutionary 
Service des bâtiments due Roi: beside 
this the Service des palais royaux, con- 
trolled by P.-F.-L. Fontaine from Napo- 
leon to the Revolution of 1848; scattered 
elsewhere in the bureaucracy were 
bureaus for the erection and regulation 
of prisons, hospitals, theaters, thermal 
stations, and even monts de piété (state- 
run pawn shops). Parallel to these ran 


the Commission des monuments histori- 
ques, created in 1837, and the adminis- 
tration of the Edifices diocésains, reor- 
ganized in 1853. Each department also 
had its architectural service, that of the 
Seine (Paris), with more than forty per- 
manent staff about 1850, controlled first 
by L.-P. Baltard (1836-47), then by his 
son Victor (1860-74). 

Staffing this administration were an 
equally large number of architects: some 
twenty or so Grand-Prix winners in the 
top positions and another hundred 
architectes-en-chef below that in charge 
of each major building, with another 
two or three hundred inspecteurs of var- 
ious grades below them-—out of a total 
of some thousand architects active in 
Paris at midcentury. This cadre was 
trained at the Ecole des beaux-arts, and 
its top members enjoyed the quiet dis- 
tinction of the Académie des beaux- 
arts—both these celebrated institutions 
functioning as cogs in the government 
administrative wheel.° 

The chief officials of the government 
administration were also the leaders of 
the profession—Fontaine, Duban, La- 
brouste, Duc, Vaudoyer, Viollet-le-Duc, 
Garnier—real talent to an extent coin- 
ciding with real power. And these gov- 
ernment positions were no sinecures. 
The architects were fully occupied with 
government service and did their best 
work in it: Labrouste’s Bibliothéques 
Sainte-Geneviéve and Nationale; Duc’s 
Palais de Justice: Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Notre-Dame, Carcassonne, and Pierre- 
fonds; Garnier’s Opéra. (Indeed, some 
posts specified that no private work at 


all might be undertaken.)’ This admin- 
istration was so extensive that it found 
room for all sorts of talented secondary 
characters. The architectural journalist 
César Daly was given the opportunity 
(as well as the pecuniary advantage) of 
restoring Albi Cathedral in 1844-77. 
The architectural historian Charles Chi- 
piez worked all his career administering 
design insiruction in the Ministry of 
Education and through that received the 
chance to design his somewhat bizarre 
Ecole primaire professionelle at Armen- 
tières of 1885-88. 

The leading architects of nineteenth- 
century France lived out their lives in 
this professional structure. They were 
not free agents as in England and the 
United States. Acknowledging this fact 
raises a series of questions. Broadly, in 
what sense may one speak of a bureau- 
cratic mentality informing the architec- 
ture produced in this context? More 
narrowly, how did the specific responsi- 
bilities and character of the individual 
branches of the administration effect 
the architecture produced under their 
aegis? Finally, how did the extremely 
talented and intelligent architects 
drawn inte the services make room for 
their own ideas and ideals in this sys- 
tem? To explore these questions, I shall 
examine three important branches of 
the administration. What will become 
clear is that the fundamental situation 
was different in each and that although 
there were instances of a conscious pro- 
gram of functionalist construction and 
social service, these were incidental to 
broader problems of representation and 
historical revision that dominated archi- 
tecture in the government’s mind.’ 


he government administration al- 

ways functioned most smoothly and 
characteristically in the less visible, 
more mundane areas of the Ministry of 
the Interior: archives, libraries, prisons, 
insane asylums, hospitals. Furthermore, 
in the early nineteenth century it was 
precisely these areas of social service 
that were reorganized and expanded by 
younger, liberal lawyer-functionaries. 
The aristocratic ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and War as well as the tradi- 
tional haut bourgeois ministries of Jus- 
tice and Finance were more complex. 
Not surprisingly, in the Ministry of the 
Interior certain architects became the 
collaborators of these reforming func- 
tionaries, producing designs that were 
the reasoned reflection of the govern- 
ment’s conceptions. This was most illu- 
minatingly demonstrated in the careers 
of Abel Blouet (1795-1853), Emile Gil- 
bert (1795-1874), Martin-Pierre Gau- 
thier (1790-1855), and the two La- 
brouste brothers, Théodore (1799- 


1885) and Henri (1801-75), all Grand- 
Prix winners, the last two themselves 
sons of a high functionary in the Minis- 
try of Finance. 

The reorganization and centralization 
of justice under Napoleon had resulted 
in 1810 in the appropriation of eleven 
million francs for the establishment of 
regional prisons managed on a certain 
level of humanity. This project was 
carried forward by prison reformers and 
resulted in 1836 in a mission, led by the 
jurist Frédéric-Auguste Demetz and the 
architect Blouet, to study penitentiary 
design in the United States. The 
detailed report they published in 1837 
led to Blouet’s appointment to the new 
post of Inspecteur général des prisons in 
the following year, bringing with it a 
seat on the Conseil des batiments civils. 
Blouet had formerly distinguished him- 
self by his archaeological studies of the 
Baths of Caracalla and the Greek 
remains on the Peloponnesus and by his 
completion of the purely ornamental 
Arc de Triomphe de l'Etoile (1831-36). 
After 1836, however, he devoted himself 
to prison design with admirable single- 
mindedness, publishing a book of model 
designs with Hector Horeau and Harou 
Romain in 1841, showing an ideal prison 
design at the Salon of 1843 and else- 
where in Europe, and publishing it in an 
influential pamphlet." Independently 
he helped to found and design an agri- 
cultural reform school at Mettray 
(1839) near Tours. One of his biogra- 
phers stated, “It [prison reform] was 
incarnated in him.’* Devastated when 
his position as Inspecteur général was 
eliminated in a reorganization in 1848, 
he died soon afterwards. 

Insane-asylum reform had similarly 
been urged since the Revolution, first by 
Pinel, then by Esquirol, director of the 
famous hospital at Charenton just out- 
side Paris.'? In 1833 funds were pro- 
vided to rebuild Charenton along the 
lines Esquirol advocated—the isolation 
of different kinds of insanity, the 
removal of all signs of repression—and 
Blouet’s friend Gilbert was named 
architect. Again a celebrated collarbo- 
ration between a functionary and an 
architect produced a model hospital, 
erected between 1838 and 1845. In 1843 
Gilbert was commissioned to erect the 
first of Blouet’s model penitentiaries, 
the Mazas, in Paris; in 1858 he was 
named architect of the new building of 
the Hétel Dieu on the He de la Cité in 
front of Notre-Dame. 

Gauthier, in 1823, had been named 
on of the two architectes des hospices, at 
first sharing the administration with 
J.-J.-M. Huvée, then after Huvée’s 
death in 1845 with Théodore La- 
brouste.'* In this capacity Gauthier 


erected a series of hospitals: the Hospice 
des orphelins, Hospice de la reconnais- 
sance (1836-38), Hôpital de la charité, 
the hospital at Troyes, and, most nota- 
bly, the model Hôpital Lariboissière, 
erected in 1847-53 most carefully and 
expensively on the new pavilion system. 
A building collapse destroyed Gau- 
thier’s career—he died in 1855 impri- 
soned for debt because he could not pay 
the 200,000-franc fine imposed—and 
Théodore Labrouste in 1854 was named 
Architecte-en-chef de Administration 
générale de l'assistance publique. As 
such, he oversaw a corps of architectes 
inspecteurs and designed the Maison 
Dubois at Saint Denis (1856-58), the 
Hospice des Incurables at Ivry (1864-- 
72), and the headquarters of the Assis- 
tance publique on the place de l'Hôtel de 
Ville. 

Théodore’s brilliant younger brother, 
Henri Labrouste, became the great 
library architect of Paris, but because 
that administration was looser he never 
held an official title such as Blouet’s 
Inspecteur général or Théodore’s Archi- 
tecte-en-chef.! In 1838 Henri was 
named architect of the new building of 
the Bibliothèque Sainte-Geneviève, 
erecting it from 1843 to 1851; in 1854 he 
was named architect of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, carrying out his famous 
rebuilding there from 1859 to 1869. 
(Théodore had carried out the rebuild- 
ing of the other important library of 
Paris, the Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, in 
1841-45.) 

One thing, however, is essential tc 
acknowledge: the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior was essentially “below stairs,” sub- 
ordinate, part of the anonymous techni: 
cal support of the State, the mos’ 
recently established of the ministries. It: 
buildings, like its functions, were essen 
tially background structures. This wa: 
neatly summed up in the project for th 
Palais de Roi de Rome on the Colline di 
Chaillot ef 1812, where the palace of th: 
Head cf State was projected at the heac 
of two files of institutional building 
stretching down the Champ-de-Mars i 
front of it." The palace itself was gor 
geously ornamented with columns an 
domes, while the latter (as in the case o 
Cellerier’s project for an archive build 
ing) were allowed only neatly arcuate 
elevations, like those of the rue d 
Rivoli. 

Where this becomes important is 1 
centrally located institutions, like De: 
tailleur’s Ministry of Finance or Hen: 
Labrouste’s Bibliothèque Sainte-Genc 
viève. The latter defines the south side « 
the place du Panthéon, setting off th 
mightily overscaled and powerfull 
symbolic Panthéon itself. It complete 
the backdrop commenced at the east | 
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Soufflot’s own Ecole de droit façade and 
carried across the west side by Biet’s 
1820s’ reconstruction of the Gothic 
front wing of the Lycée Henri IV.” 
Labrouste’s formal options were there- 
fore severely circumscribed. He had to 
make his library a long, low, mass link- 
ing Soufflot’s facade to that of the lycée; 
it had to be articulated as a background 
building with square or arched openings 
producing some equivalent of Cellerier’s 
archives or Ministry of Finance. No 
pavilions might be permitted, no orna- 
mental elaboration beyond a pair of 
columns marking the entrance 
(changed, in execution, to flaming 
lamps of knowledge). Background 
buildings were fundamentally function- 
al, and Labrouste’s challenge was to 
make something of this restrictive 
necessity. 

Although these prisons, asylums, hos- 
witals, and libraries were highly sophisti- 
«cated in their functioning, their embel- 
Kishment was mute and unassuming (if 

sometimes also very elegant). They were 
without symbolic force: they addressed 
themselves to experts judging function 
rather than to the public conscious of 
symbolic gestures. Not surprisingly, 
‘heir architects came to be seen as 
‘functionalists.” Blouet earned that rep- 
itation updating and republishing Ron- 
lelet’s Art de bâtir in 1847-48. Gilbert 
jad begun as a student of Durand at the 
4cole polytechnique; Gauthier had been 
Durand’s successor as Professor of 
Architecture in 1834, and Henri La- 
>rouste had sought that position himself 
vhen Gauthier resigned in 1838. 
-abrouste has always been considered a 
‘functionalist,”. both by his admirers 
nd by his detractors, however uncon- 
incing that characterization has come 
3 seem today. 


or all the gratifyingly close coopera- 
tion between architects and func- 
ionaries in the branches of the Ministry 
f the Interior, what really mattered was 
‘representational’’ building: the 
‘anthéon looming over the Bibliothèque 
ainte-Geneviève; the Hôtel! de Ville 
icing the headquarters of the Assis- 
ince publique; the Tuileries palace set 
«ff by the façades of the rue de Rivoli. 
hey were described as “representation- 
K” because they were symbolic rather 
lan functional structures and thus 
‘ated or represented the political nature 
f the state.” Since representational 
ymmission were in other hands, they 
‘quired different, essentially ornamen- 
xl and ceremonial treatment. They cost 
auch more: in contrast to the million 
ancs spent on the Bibliothéque Sainte- 
eneviève, Gisors’s expansion of the 
uxembourg cost four million, Godde 


and Lesueur’s Hôtel de Ville addition 
twelve million francs, Visconti and 
Lefuel’s New Louvre twenty-five mil- 
lion francs in its first stage, and Gar- 
nier’s Opéra thirty-five million francs. 
These jobs were more important to the 
Head of State and more remunerative to 
their architects; with them we pass from 
the quiet world of social service to the 
noisy one of political statements and big 
fees. The situation becomes more 
complex. 

Representational buildings were the 
focus of Paris’s urban form and were 
expected to convey a message. How did 
they? Theory here was vers different 
from practice. The most direct answer to 
this might be assumed to lie in Qua- 
tremère de Quincy’s article “caractère” 
in his dictionary Architecture in its 1788 
and 1832 editions and in Léonce Rey- 
naud’s later restatement of these ideas 
in his Traité d'architecture of 1850.” 
They assert that institutions when con- 
cretized as groupings of architectural 
volumes will communicate their nature 
directly, by a sort of volumetric panto- 
mime. This was demonstrated in one 
celebrated instance from later in the 
century, Charles Garnier’s Opéra of 
1860-75. The architect's oft-repeated 
exegesis notes that the crownlike dome, 
which marks it from down the avenue de 
V’Opéra, is the volumetric expression on 
the exterior of the auditorium inside, 
characterizing it as a place of public 
assembly, that the angular flytower, 
which dramatically rises behind to close 
the perspective, qualifies this to indicate 
a theater, and that the spreading 
entrances and foyers, upon which these 
rest, qualify this further to commu- 
nicate the Opéra’s function as the prin- 
cipal theater of France, the state-run 
Académie impériale de musique.” 

This, however, was one of the few 
cases in nineteenth-century Faris of a 
building erected from scratch in a quar- 
ter completely rebuilt to enframe it. Its 
geometric effectiveness and lucidity are 
an exception rather than the rule. The 
Chamber of Deputies—the fundamen- 


tal democratic institution of nineteenth- - 


century France—was housed under a 
small dome erected in the courtyard of 
an eighteenth-century hotel, masked in 
1806-10 by Bernard Poyet (1742-1824) 
with a false front and colonnade, scaling 
it up to echo the façades of the place de 
la Concorde and the Madeleine facing it 
across the Seine.” The Luxemtourg, the 
home of the less active upper-legislative 
house, was an early-seventeenth-century 
palace, doubled in volume in 1836—45 
by Alphonse de Gisors (1796-1866) 
through the continuation of its façade 
one hundred feet south into the Luxem- 
bourg Garden.” The Tuileries—the res- 


idence of the Head of State, housing two 
emperors and three kings before its 
destruction by the Commune in 1871— 
was a sixteenth-century suburban pal- 
ace repeatedly rebuilt internally and 
joined to the Louvre in 1852-57 by 
L.-T.-J. Visconti (1791-1853), then 
Hector Lefuel (1810-80), who erected 
two files of immense pavilions repeating 
and amplifying the shapes of the 
Renaissance predecessor.” The Made- 
leine and the Panthéon were modifica- 
tions and appropriations of eighteenth- 
century buildings. The Hôtel de Ville 
extension of 1836-48, by Hippolyte 
Godde (1784-1869) and Jean-Baptiste 
Lesueur (1794-1883), was, like the 
Luxembourg extension, the repetition of 
the forms of an original seventeenth- 
century core structure.” 

Clearly, the meaning of these struc- 
tures does not lie in any abstract pan- 
tomime of their architectural volumes. 
The legislative hemicycles of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Luxembourg 
were externally quite invisible. (The 
dome of the Chamber of Deputies, when 
it was observable over the walls of the 
Palais Bourbon before Poyet’s frontis- 
piece, was derided as a “sugar loaf.”) 
Equally clearly, their symbolic power 
lies, first, in their evocation of history 
(especially the Tuileries and the Hôtel 
de Ville, which had never ceased for 
three-hundred years to serve their origi- 
nal functions), second, in their location 
at points of emphasis in the urban pat- 
tern (the Panthéon, the Madeleine, and 
the Chamber of Deputies) or in a combi- 
nation of these factors (as in the case of 
the Luxembourg). 

Their architects’ function during the 
nineteenth century was thus chiefly that 
of modification, of “fine tuning,” of 
making these monuments ever more 
forceful historically and urbanistically. 
Thus Vignon’s redesign of the Made- 
leine was to complete Gabriel’s tableau 
along the north side of the place de la 
Concorde, nuanced to honor the Grande 
Armée rather than God; Poyet’s Cham- 
ber of Deputies façade was to echo and 
expand this effect at the south, nuanced 
to acknowledge democracy. The statue 
of Louis XV that the Place was origi- 
nally erected to enframe was replaced 
by a void, then later by an Egyptian 
obelisk, masking that most meaningful 
spot in all Paris, where the _puillotine 
had stood during the Terror.” Visconti 
and Lefuel’s New Louvre finally joined 
the Tuileries and the old Louvre along 
the great west axis implied by the place 
de la Concorde and materialized by the 
Arc de Triomphe visible two miles away 
on the ridge, an axis that the expanded 
Hôtel de Ville would have finally termi- 
nated had a projected avenue up to the 


middle of its façade been completed; but 
in the end this axis is only sketched by 
the rue de Rivoli. The Panthéon, regard- 
less of its function, inevitably crowns the 
prominent Montagne Sainte-Geneviève, 
just the way the Sacré-Coeur was later 
to grow from the more distant Mont- 
martre and the Trocadéro from the Col- 
line de Chaillot, this last the successor to 
the abortive Palais du Roi de Rome. 

This complex process of historical and 
urbanistic dialectic was sensed by Edgar 
Quinet in his contribution to the famous 
Paris-Guide of 1867, where he tells the 
story of the Panthéon with its changes 
back and forth between church and 
monument, concluding that uncon- 
sciously its site and shape had commit- 
ted it to its commemorative function 
ever since its foundation had been laid in 
1764. 


Where in spirit might she [Sainte- 
Geneviève] place her sheepfold 
and her hut? What need had she 
of this comely colonnade? Were 
these vaults made for a shep- 
herdess’s canticles? They seem 
instead to resonate with the last 
echoes of a Tyrtaeus or maybe a 
Marseillaise. 

No, this is not the house of a 
shepherdess. What, then, has the 
architect done? To what God has 
he raised these columns and this 
dome?... The monument to 
Sainte-Geneviéve remained an 
enigma even to the architect 
himself... . 

Who revealed the secret of this 
enigma in stone? The French 
Revolution.” 


It might have been sophistry on Quinet’s 
part to depict Soufflot unknowingly 
planning a political monument while he 
appeared to be building a church, but he 
put his finger on the fundamental prob- 
lem faced by nineteenth-century Pari- 
sian representational architects: how to 
respond to the suggestions of the urban 
pattern and how to load their buildings 
with appropriate meaning—Just 
enough, but not too much. 

In this context, decoration—sculp- 
ture externally and painting internal- 
ly—became terribly important: first, 
because it could communicate a legible 
public message; second, because sculp- 
ture and painting could be removed and 
replaced to match changes in the repre- 
sentational content of the structures 
they ornamented. This happened noto- 
riously frequently in the Panthéon, but 
also more subtly and interestingly else- 
where—in the pediment of the Chamber 
of Deputies, for example.” As a number 
of recent studies have demonstrated, 
analyzing academic sculpture and 


painting from the standpoint of their 
function as vehicles for cultura] and 
political declaration has given substance 
and importance to certain of the once- 
dismissed “pompier” works quite 
beyond the mere curiosity that until 
recently saved them from complete 
oblivion.” 

The architectural vocabulary that 
underlies the references and sculpted 
and painted declarations of the repre- 
sentational monuments was surprisingly 
traditional and almost anonymous; as 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock pointed out 
long ago, it was classical, axial, and little 
distinguishable from that of Louis 
XIV’s time, except for subtle personal 
“corrections” and elegances in detail— 
apparent, for example, in Fontaine’s col- 
laborator Percier’s work in the Louvre 
and Tuileries or in Lesueur’s ornamen- 
tation of the Hôtel de Ville extension.” 
The bronze doors that the skillful “Néo- 
Grec”? decorator Constant-Dufeux de- 
signed for the Panthéon in 1852 do not 
intrude from a distance. 

These considerations make us appre- 
ciate the brilliance of Labrouste’s friend 
Louis Duc’s accomplishment in the great 
west, representational facade of the Pal- 
ais de Justice astride the Ile de la Cité.” 
Here are integrated the sculpture and 
the architecture, the representational 
colonnade and the arcuated stone- 
vaulted structure. The building was suf- 
fused with the double symbolism of 
nurturing, feminine justice and stern, 
masculine force, translated into soft- 
decorative and hard-plain, from which 
both the architectural membering and 
the sculptural decoration are generated. 
If one imagines this as the representa- 
tional monument Henri Labrouste de- 
signed his Bibliothéque Sainte-Gene- 
viève to throw into relief, one might 
conclude that the “new style” of the 
reformers in the government architec- 
tural services was but an intelligent 
modification of traditional classicism. 
Yet the radicalism of Labrouste’s inter- 
iors at the Bibliothéque Sainte-Gene- 
viève and especially at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale suggests that he was seeking 
something more fundamental than this 
as he turned the traditional vocabulary 
on its head to create transparent meta- 
phors, perhaps all too complete and 
pointed in their meaning.” But we shall 
never really know because Henri 
Labrouste was never entrusted with a 
representational commission. 

These representational projects were 
the ticklish jobs, perhaps too delicate for 
men so unbending as the Labroustes. 
What sort of architects were preferred 
for them? The answer seems to be men 
deeply involved in the administration 
and somewhat less devoted to artistic 


exploration. Fontaine, Visconti, Lefuel 
were all well-known personalities. They 
were deeply dug into the government 
bureaus, partly through years of service, 
partly through competence, partly 
through “protection.” Fontaine had 
entered Napoleon’s service as architect 
for the appropriation of Malmaison, 
became Premier Architect and supervi- 
sor of all state building during the 
Empire, then, with the specialization of 
the services, chief of the Palais royaux 
during the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy. Visconti, the son of the cele- 
brated antiquary Ennio Visconti, was 
architec! of the Bibliothèque Nationale 
from 1825 until his death in 1854 and is 
said to have received the commission to 
design the New Louvre in compensation 
for the lack of activity at that site as well 
as for his work as designer of the Tomb 
of Napcleon in the Dome of the Inva- 
lides. On a more mundane level, Huvée 
at the Madeleine had started as inspec- 
teur uncer Vignon on the recommence- 
ment of work there in 1808, was named 
inspecteur-en-chef in 1817, then archi- 
tecte-en-chef in 1828 upon Vignon’s 
death, stepping down from that post 
only in | 845, just before his own death. 
Hippolyte Godde at the Hôtel de Ville 
similarly began as a dessinateur in the 
travaux of the City of Paris before he 
was twenty-five, rising to architecte-en- 
chef of the second section in 1813, then 
to arch#tecte-en-chef of the first section 
(which embraced the Hétel de Ville) in 
1832—a post he retained until 1848. 
These men did not deal with the com- 
mitted functionaries and social reform- 
ers of the Ministry of the Interior, but 
rather with politicians interested in pub- 
lic gestures and impatient with details. 
Fontaine’s invaluable diaries make it 
clear that he dealt as much in ceremony 
as in construction, in translating 
unformed and artistically unsophisti- 
cated demands into politically practical 
forms. 


T he highly visible representational 
architecture of nineteenth-century 
Paris, then, was profoundly conserva- 
tive, the inflection of seemingly death- 
less historic monuments by designers 
deeply involved in the government 
administration. These architects were 
preservers of tradition—historians. In- 
terestingly, there was one truly new 
branch of the government architectural 
services, and it was the one most directly: 
involved with historic preservation: the 
Commission des monuments histori- 
ques. Although the fact is often 
obscured, the staff of this branch was at 
least as conscious of its symbolic func- 
tion as was that of the representational 
departments. 


The Commission was the one service 
created from almost nothing and 
expanded rapidly during the nineteenth 
century.” Its budget, when the Commis- 
sion was founded under the direction of 
the literati Ludovic Vitet and Prosper 
Mérimée in 1837, was about one 
hundred thousand francs annually. By 
1846 it was more than a million francs 
annually; by 1856 two million—always 
with large additional contributions com- 
ing from other ministries (especially 
that of Religion) and from localities. A 
staff of architects was gathered, starting 
in 1839 with the young Eugène- 
Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc (1814-79). 
He rapidly emerged as the professional 
animus of the service, insisting that 
restoration work required special tal- 
ents, passing over local architects, and 
retraining his Parisian staff. By 1850 
the Monuments historiques had the 
most distinct and consistent—not to 
mention competent and purposeful— 
cadre of any architectural service, led by 
-he brilliant Viollet-le-Duc, totally com- 
nitted to his enterprise and excellently 
natched with the intelligent and 
nfluential functionary Mérimée. Inter- 
sstingly, the leadership was divided 
oliticaily—Vitet being Orleanist, 
Mérimée Bonapartist, Viollet-le-Duc 
Xepublican—but united in their funda- 
nental distrust of the Church. 

By its own declarations, the work of 
he Commission des monuments histori- 
jues was innocuous and almost invisible. 
Viollet-le-Duc in his careful proposal for 
he restoration of Notre-Dame, written 
vith Jean-Baptiste Lassus in 1843, 
nsisted that a restorer subordinate him- 
elf completely to the archeological evi- 
lence of the monument he restores: 


The artist must subordinate him- 
self entirely, forget his tastes, his 
instincts, in order to study his sub- 
ject, to discern and follow the 
thought that presided over the 
execution of the work that he is 
trying to restore; it is not a matter 
here of making art, but only of 
submitting one’s self to the art of 
an age now gone.” 


“his stern admonition is restated with 
nportant inflections in his oft-cited 
rticle “Restauration,” in the eighth 
olume of his Dictionnaire Raisonné 
1866). This approach must have 
zemed like a breath of fresh air in the 
ud nineteenth century, when Neoclas- 
cists called on to restore Gothic struc- 
ires very nearly destroyed them 
istead—as Francois Debret did at 
aint-Denis in 1832-46, before being 
:placed by Viollet-le-Duc.” 

There were, of course, prejudices in 
ieir enterprise—very deep and power- 


ful ones. The architects of the Commis- 
sion des monuments historiques were 
creating a whole separate branch of the 
central architectural services and re- 
building the majority of religious build- 
ings in every part of France. To do so 
effectively they had to follow principles 
that devolved from a certain attitude 
towards the institutions being housed 
and that, in the end, transformed these 
monuments that gave meaning to the 
whole French landscape. 

In his article “Restauration,” Viollet- 
le-Duc insists that the structural skele- 
ton of a monument—or of the con- 
stituent parts of one—be the guiding 
principle of a restoration. (This is a 
famous declaration, because it forces 
him to admit, in his first paragraph, “To 
restore a building is not to maintain it, to 
repair it, to work it over: it is to reestab- 
lish it in a complete state that may never 
have originally existed at any given 
moment.) He implies that this forces 
the restorer to learn the structural sys- 
tems of the past--in his view, often 
superior to those of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—to use local materials and tech- 
niques, and finally to develop a cadre of 
local provincial workmen trained in this 
more practical, concrete wav of build- 
ing. He points out that this will 
strengthen provincial industry and 
counteract the debilitating effect of cen- 
tralization. In his parallel historical 
studies he depicts the Gothic cathedral 
as the product of lay practical workman- 
ship executed in the newly enfranchised 
communes of the twelfth century, serv- 
ing often as town halls and markets as 
much as episcopal seats.” 

All of this seems liberal, practical, 
and laudable. But the assumption here is 
that the buildings being restored are 
monuments to the history of architec- 
tural construction and to the politics and 
to the economics that made them possi- 
ble; it is not clearly acknowledged that 
these are, for the most part. religious 
monuments. Furthermore, by taking 
structural quality as the gauge of value 
in preservation, Viollet-le-Duc gives 
himself license to destroy the construc- 
tively cruder additions of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
century and thus to isolate these monu- 
ments architecturally from modern 
times, to embalm them. The most dra- 
matic example of this is Viollet-le-Duc 
and Lassus’s total destruction of the 
eighteenth-century sacristry at Notre- 
Dame and its replacement with their 
own neo-Gothic composition, first pro- 
posed in their 1843 document cited 
above. 

The Catholic press, however, did not 
overlook the issue of valuing the history 
of architecture over liturgical propriety. 


The eloquent Ultramontane in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Comte de 
Montalembert, was very active in the 
restoration movement from 1830 and 
expressed chagrin in his numerous pub- 
lications that scholars (and even Protes- 
tants like the minister Guizot) had led 
the way instead of clerics, whom he 
constantly berated for their lack of 
enthusiasm for their medieval inheri- 
tance. Montalembert worked hard 
with a number of Catholic scholars and 
architects—A.-N. Didron, Arthur Mar- 
tin, Charles Cahier, Louis-Alexandre 
Piel, and Jean-Baptiste Lassus—to un- 
ravel and reinstate the symbolic struc- 
ture of medieval remains, proposing that 
iconography be made the contribution of 
the Church to the conceptualization of 
restoration.” 

In 1846 the Académie des beaux-arts 
raised a storm by criticizing the erection 
of the new parish church of Sainte- 
Clothilde in the Gothic style by the City 
of Paris, employing the architect Franz- 
Christian Gau. The medievalists de- 
fended the decision, But in addressing 
one of the most powerful antiquarian 
organizations, Arcisse de Caumont’s 
Société des antiquaires de Normandie, 
the Norman Vitet warned that the 
exclusive preference for Gothic was 
deterimental to historical objectivity, 
because the medieval style was irretriev- 
ably dead, and only a study of history 
could prepare for an organic architec- 
ture of the modern age.” The Revue du 
monde catholique addressed Vitet in 
return: 


What is architecture? It is not 
something that generates itself so 
easily as M. Vitet supposes. Archi- 
tecture is the art of translating a 
religious dogma into a monu- 
ment.... 

We are quite aware that M. 
Vitet was connected with the 
Globe, where one teaches how 
dogmas die. But the Christian 
dogma is not dead; it is not in the 
same state as that of Athena. Wait 
a bit. When you have seen the 
triumph of your doctrines, when 
you have enthroned, as you have 
said, the man in place of God, then 
you will have invented an art that 
is the symbol of this new religion. 
Until then it is not your business to 
occupy yourself with our sacred 
edifices: faith is needed to accom- 
plish such a great act of faith as 
the construction of a church.” 


Whatever the justification for the Com- 
mission’s treatment of churches histori- 
cally rather than liturgically and for the 
disenfranchisement of seventeenth-, 
eighteenth-, and early-nineteenth-cen- 





tury religious construction, the result 
was to present the monuments of French 
Catholicism in a peculiar light: first, as 
mere incidents in a greater hsitory of 
architectural construction; second, as 
something of the past, with no palpable 
bridge to the monarchy of July or the 
Second Empire. (This may not have 
been entirely to the displeasure of Cath- 
olics, who realized that, with the final 
demise of Bourbon clericism in 1830, a 
new place had to be found for the 
Church in French society and that an 
appeal to national tradition rather than 
to monarchic force might be fruitful.) 

This last point leads to a final obser- 
vation: that for all the money and effort 
expended on restoring churches by the 
Commission des monuments historiques 
these churches were now made to work 
differently and more humbly in the 
architectural and urbanistic topography 
of Paris and of France. It was in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that the ecclesiastical and monastic grip 
on Paris and the countryside became the 
most dramatic. The massive monastic 
ruins at Vendôme, Caen, Cluny, and 
elsewhere remain to hint at this once 
great economic power. Pre-Revolution- 
ary maps demonstrate what large areas 
of Paris, especially in the Latin Quarter, 
were occupied by religious houses. 
Many of these were appropriated for 
post-Revolutionary social institutions, 
like the Abbey of Sainte-Geneviève, 
whose library Henri Labrouste rehoused 
along the north side of the Place once of 
that name and whose building Biet 
transformed into the Lycée Henri IV. 
Many more, however, were simply 
destroyed, like the Charterhouse, which 
was erased by the southward extension 
of the Luxembourg Garden, or the 
Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, 
whose handsome cloister, refectory, and 
chapel once stood on the south side of 
the rue Jacob, where now stand the 
hotels erected during the Restoration. 
Even more dramatic is the case of the 
Tour Saint-Jacques, now a picturesque 
adornment to the crossing of Hauss- 
mann’s Boulevard de Sebastapol and 
extended rue de Rivoli at the place du 
Chatelet. It was orignally the bell tower 
of the large church of Saint-Jacques- 
la-Boucherie, and was saved by its use- 
fulness as a shot tower before its pur- 
chase by the City of Paris in 1836; its 
nave and spreading dependencies have 
completely disappeared under the 
square and the theaters of the 
Châtelet.” 

The Revolution left a field of undif- 
ferentiated ruins, burrowed into here 
and there by the new economic and 
political power. By 1870 the Commis- 
sion des monuments historiques had pro- 


duced a scattering of highly finished 
church structures stripped, like the 
restored Saint-Germain-des-Prés, of 
their architectural (and economic) en- 
tourage and integrated into the new 
structure of boulevards, squares, and 
maisons de rapport of the middle-class 
city, which had pushed forward to fill 
the gaps left by the Revolution. These 
were now more curiosities than symbols, 
museum pieces documenting a “past” 
and valued for the contribution they 
might make to the architecture of the 
future. 

Thus the enterprise of Vitet, 
Mérimée, and Viollet-le-Duc was just as 
“representational” as that of Fontaine 
and Lefuel, but in a different way. They 
were all working with existing places 
and monuments, especially in Paris, but 
whereas the political architects were 
animating, inflecting, updating, and 
expanding their charges, the restorers 
were deadening, restricting, and making 
museum pieces of theirs. 


he examination of the functioning 

of the government architectural 
services reveals that the creation of 
architectural meaning in nineteenth- 
century Paris was not a matter of lan- 
guage embodied in a consistent stylistic 
vocabulary or even of a pantomime of 
architectural volumes. Rather, it was an 
elaborate juggling act of historical 
memories and political proprieties. Like 
everything social and communal, it was 
as much about timing and positioning as 
it was about subject and form. The 
power of the mass of the Chamber of 
Deputies lies in its position closing the 
axis down from the Madeleine; that of 
the Tuileries in its history and in its 
anchoring the great cross axis leading 
up to the Arc de Triomphe silhouetted 
on the ridge towards Neuilly. The great 
fact of Duc’s Palais de Justice is its site 
astride the Ile de la Cité and all the 
historical associations its being there 
evokes. In comparison, tricks of compo- 
sition, elegances of ornamentation, pro- 
jections of a “new style” all seem gentle 
pastimes. 

From this perspective, the “function- 
alism” of the social service architects 
seems a laudable but narrow response. 
The real challenge was to make some 
great gesture on the urbanistic stage, 
and for that a sense of architectural 
diplomacy in the area of representation 
was required. But what is most impres- 
sive of all is the case of Viollet-le-Duc, 
who took command of a branch of the 
system and forged it into a powerful 
instrument for the exercise of personal 
conception of the meaning of architec- 
ture. One wishes Henri Labrouste had 
also gotten his chance. 
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The Double Exhibition in 


Nineteenth-Century France 


By Patricia Mainardi 





A mong the myriad proposals to 
change the exhibition structure of 
nineteenth-century France, the most 
interesting were those calling for a dou- 
ble rhythm of official exhibitions, one 
show to be annual or even permanent, 
the other to be held at longer intervals, 
of three, five, or, most usually, ten years. 
Although such proposals have often 
been mentioned in art-historical litera- 
ture, they have never been studied as a 
unique phenomenon with a distinct his- 
tory that developed through the century, 
across aesthetic movements and across 
political regimes.’ The mere fact that 
such a program was at the top of the 
conservative agenda for almost a cen- 
tury, proposed repeatedly, decreed of- 
ten, and yet held only twice, in 1810 and 
1883, makes it a worthy topic for study. 
Its neglect can be attributed to a long 
period when the focus of nineteenth- 
century studies on the “avant-garde” 
was complemented by a corresponding 
lack of interest in official and—-especial- 
ly—aesthetically conservative institu- 
tions. Compare, for example, the vast 
quantity of literature on the 1874 
Impressionist exhibition with the total 
lack of commentary on its conservative 
counterpart, the 1883 Exposition Na- 
tionale Triennale. And yet it was official 
institutions and exhibitions such as this 
that defined the larger world of art in 
nineteenth-century France. Counterin- 
stitutions, such as artist-sponsored 
shows and the various secession move- 
ments, have long been understood as the 
dialectical response to official institu- 
tions, but, apart from the 1863 Salon des 
refusés, little attention has been given to 
the ways in which official institutions 
reflected the challenge launched by 
independent artists. 

I should like to sketch out briefly the 
beginnings of such a study, focusing on 
the phenomenon of the double-exhibi- 


tion proposal. In my view, the double 
exhibition was an attempt to strike a 
compromise between the demands of the 
various constituencies of artists and 
their opposed conceptions of the purpose 
of and market for art. The notion for a 
double-exhibition program arose with 
the liberation of the Salon from Aca- 
demic control, flourished during periods 
of greatest stress between the Academy 
and the demands of independent artists, 
and died away along with the Academic 
system of art. It could have no meaning 
outside the disaffection of growing num- 
bers of artists, the development of the 
“lower genres,” and the rise of the mid- 
dle classes, whose taste was ideologically 
counterposed to that of earlier genera- 
tions. Such an exhibition structure had 
not been necessary in the eighteenth 
century; only a serious threat to Aca- 
demic hegemony could result in the 
proposal for a double exhibition. 


he history of the double exhibition 

has its antecedents in that of the 
Salon itself, the government-sponsored 
annual, sometimes biennial, exhibition 
of contemporary art. Until the 1789 
Revolution the Salon operated as a 
monopoly, controlling French artistic 
life and careers; only members of the 
Academy could participate, and alter- 
native exhibitions, such as the Salons de 
Saint-Luc or the Exposition du Colisée, 
were suppressed. The Academy had 
been founded and was maintained as a 
government agency, its members re- 
ceived salaries and studios, and state 
commissions were originally reserved 
for them. Exhibitions themselves were 
at first an unwelcome obligation forced 
on Academicians by the state in the 
seventeenth century as an extension of 
Colbert’s attempts to centralize and 
control cultural and intellectual life. 
Academicians had, however, elevated 


their status from that of artisans by 
rejecting all hints of commerce, and so 
in the Academic Salon artists did not 
exhibit works for sale, but “consented to 
show to a limited public some pictures 
commissioned in advance for a specific 
destination”? Although in reality Aca- 
demicians worked in a variety of modes, 
history painting continued to be re- 
garded as the most elevated category of 
painting throughout most of the 
nineteenth century. 

When. after the 1789 Revolution, the 
Government permanently stripped the 
Academy of its monopoly over the Salon 
by opening it to independent artists, the 
assumed identity of art production with 
the Academy was broken; out of this 
came the bifurcation of interests that 
resulted in a century of proposals for a 
double exhibition. True conservatives, 
both political and aesthetic, often cited 
1789 as the beginning of the decadence 
of art, which they identified with 
democracy in the sense of the extension 
of rights and privileges previously 
reserved for the aristocracy; more mod- 
erate conservatives chose 1830, the end 
of the Restoration.’ There existed a con- 
stellation ef language around the con- 
cept of the longer-interval exhibition 
that was metaphor in the service of 
conservative politics. This language 
identified the decennial (or triennial or 
quinguinnial) exhibition with enduring 
and elevated values—that is, the soul of 
France unchanged since the ancien 
régime—and the annual Salon with 
democracy, the market economy, and 
whatever deterioration of ideals and 
standards it was feared that might lead 
to. For conservatives, the true purpose of 
the longer-interval exhibition was to 
superimpose over the widening range of 
aesthetic principles characteristic of the 
nineteenth century the Academic vision 
of one sole legitimate arena for art, 





which would be its exclusive domain, 
insulated from the growing influence of 
the market place. 

The first decennial exhibition—the 
Décennale—proposed by Napoleon in 
1804 to glorify his own regime, came 
less than twenty years after the Revolu- 
tion and the liberation of the Salon from 
academic control. The Prix décennaux 
he instituted were to be awarded every 
ten years beginning in 1810 for the 
purpose of encouraging science, litera- 
ture, and art, and “preserving the supe- 
riority of France in the new century.” 
The jury was to be the Institut de 
France, reinstated as the supreme arbi- 
ter of French cultural life after having 
been briefly suppressed during the 
Revolutionary period. The prizes in art 
were to be awarded for the best history 
paintings, considered the highest cate- 
gory of art and synonymous with the 
French School. Implicit here was the 
conviction that the superiority of France 
could be maintained only through his- 
tory painting, and judged only by the 
Academy. This first Décennale took 
place at the same time and place as the 
annual Salon but, unlike that event, 
contained works only by Academicians, 
selected by the Academy and discussed 
in its own Jury report. This, then, the 
first double exhibition, openly reinstated 
the Academy as the elite of the 
reformed, more democratic, Salon, and 
reinstated history painting as the most 
elevated category of art. 

The sociologist Pierre Bourdieu has 
identified this process, often repeated in 
French culture, as the abandonment of 
any institution by the elite if, through 
democratization, it can no longer serve 
to signal the distinction of that privi- 
leged class;° in this case the Salon, once 
it was open to all artists, lost its function 
for Academicians. The institution of a 
more prestigious, infrequent, govern- 
ment-sponsored exhibition limited to 
Academicians, such as the Décennale, 
could then serve the double purpose of 
reestablishing an elite in art while at the 
same time devaluing the more open 
annual Salon and the artists who 
exhibited there. 


fter the fall of Napoleon the pro- 

gram of the double exhibition was 
abandoned, and in the fifteen years of 
the Restoration only five Salons were 
held. Academicians, having lost their 
monopoly over the Salon, now desired to 
hold it as infrequently as possible. They 
continued to maintain that it was 
degrading to make a direct appeal to the 
public to sell pictures and that true 
artists did not produce easel paintings 
but worked on commission for church 
and state. Throughout the nineteenth 
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century one can see in the periodicity of 
Salons an indication of the influence of 
the Academy. Whenever the Academy 
held power there were few and small 
Salons; when it was out of favor and the 
community of independent artists was 
more powerful, Salons were frequent 
and large. 

At the beginning of the July Monar- 
chy, massive petitions from artists 
caused the Salon to be returned to its 
annual status despite conservative oppo- 
sition. With the increasing fear of rulers 
of alienating large constituencies, the 
rule of government by consensus began. 
Louis-Philippe did what his successors 
would continue to do, that is, to seek a 
compromise between the Academy— 
still the official government agency in 
charge of aesthetics—-and the increas- 
ing number of artists who were not 
members and thus fell outside its con- 
trol. His solution was to make the Salon 
annual but its jury the Academy, which, 
ever mindful of the challenge to its 
authority, began rejecting large num- 
bers of works by artists as prominent as 
Delacroix. Criticism that the Salon had 
become a bazaar or a picture shop 
became widespread in conservative cir- 
cles from this time and continued 
throughout the century as an infallible 
indicator of conservative politics.® It was 
an economic system—capitalism—and 
a political system—democracy—that 
were the true targets of such attacks. 
Until his death in 1863, the prime 
spokesman for this position was Ingres, 
whose own work was identified with 
Throne and Altar: these institutions 
were thereby contrasted with the new 
market economy. Mediocrity would be 
the result of democracy, in art as well as 
in politics, conservatives avowed, for art 
was by its nature aristocratic and elitist. 
Cultural legitimacy was (and still is) 
considered in France to be a function of 
political legitimacy, and the charge that 
art and art institutions have become 
decadent is always a veiled attack on 
the current regime.’ I am proposing that 
this politico-aesthetic language—of ba- 
zaars and picture shops, of mediocrity 
and aristocracy—was inseparably 
linked to the question of the Salon and 
Décennale, each of which encompassed 
a different political stance. The classical 
purpose of art espoused by the Academy 
and implicit in history painting was to 
educate: its habitus was the church, the 
public monument, the museum, or aris- 
tocratic private gallery. Contrasted to 
this was the bourgeois penchant for art 
as decoration or as commodity: its hab- 
itus would be—according te conserva- 
tives—the bazaar, the market place, the 
boutique, the boudoir; in reality it was 
the bourgeois living room and, as capi- 


talism developed, the commercial art 
gallery. 

“Collections and expositions date 
from the decadence,” Ingres himself 
stated; he often compared the Salon to a 
bazaar or picture shop: 


In order to remedy this overflow of 
mediocrities, which has resulted in 
there no longer being a French 
School, this banality that is a pub- 
lic misfortune, that afflicts taste, 
and that crushes the administra- 
tion whose resources it absorbs 
without advantage, it would be 
necessary to give up expositions, it 
would be necessary to declare 
courageously that monumental 
painting alone will be encouraged. 
The decoration of great national 
monuments, of churches whose 
walls are thirsty for paintings 
would be decreed.® 


This remained the conservative view 
throughout the century but, in view of 
the growing numbers of artists whose 
productions served the interests of the 
dominant middle classes, it was increas- 
ingly unrealistic. One might criticize 
bourgeois taste, but from 1830 onward 
one could not deny the growing political 
and economic power of that class. 


he conflicts that existed during the 

July Monarchy between the Aca- 
demic Salon jury and the community of 
independent artists resulted in the sec- 
ond proposal for a Décennale. Written 
by the sculptor David d'Angers in 1838, 
it identified the freedom to exhibit with 
the freedom of the press guaranteed by 
Louis-Philippe’s constitutional monar- 
chy.” David proposed a system of two 
exhibitions: one would be permanent, 
renewed every six months; there would 
be no jury and each artist would be able 
to show two pictures. “To exhibit would 
no longer be a privilege, but a right,” he 
wrote. There would also be, he proposed, 
a solemn exposition every ten years, a 
Décennale to include the best works 
produced during that period as well as 
those purchased by the state; he did not 
assume that the two categories would be 
identical. 

David d’Angers and the circle of art- 
ists around him—Barye, Delacroix, 
Daumier, Rousseau—were all popularly 
identified with the political left and the 
opposition to the Academy (although 
David himself was a member). That he 
spoke for independent artists is apparent 
in his suggestion that all government 
commissions, traditionally for elevated 
subjects by Academicians, should be 
excluded from the permanent exhibi- 
tion. “Those works would be better seen 
and appreciated in the installations for 


which they were intended,” he wrote, 
adding, almost parenthetically, “there 
would be the additional benefit of not 
having them occupying the best and 
largest places in the show.” Beneath the 
grandiose language of his proposal, he 
was laying claim to the Salon for the 
masses of artists while throwing to Aca- 
demicians a sop in the nature of an 
“elevated” show once every ten years. 
For there could be no doubt that his 
description of the Décennale in the lan- 
guage of solemnity, of purity, of se- 
verity, and of choice works implied a 
show by and for Academicians. This 
was, after all, their rhetoric. 

Nothing came of this proposal, but it 
resurfaced during the Second Republic 
(1848-52). By this time a new factor 
had entered, namely the bourgeois state. 
Not sharing the cultural ideals of the 
monarchy, it wished to minimize gov- 
ernment expenditures on art. The Com- 
mission du budget, it seems, repeatedly 
tried to cancel the annual Salon. In 
1849: “The Commission proposes the 
idea of suppressing the annual exposi- 
tion. A triennial exposition would be 
preferable. To serve the interests of art- 
ists, the Salon is being turned into a 
permanent bazaar. In 1850: “In 
examining the general budget, the Com- 
mission expressed the opinion that the 
exposition ought to be biennial; that 
expositions held more often were too 
burdensome, more damaging than use- 
ful to the interests of art.’'' Artists 
responded, however, by electing a Com- 
mission des beaux-arts, which included 
David d'Angers; not surprisingly it pro- 
posed a variant of his double exhibition 
system; one show would be permanent 
and commercial, the other biennial, 
“and by that token more solemn and 
more worthy of the dignity of art.”'? The 
Budget Commission, however, deliber- 
ately misinterpreted the artists’ inten- 
tion as a desire to suppress the Salon; it 
rephrased the report of the Commission 
des beaux-arts: “In the interest of art, 
the commission expresses the wish to see 
an end to annual expositions; it finds 
preferable the former custom of exposi- 
tions of painting and sculpture at longer 
intervals.”'? In the uproar that followed 
the exposure of this deception both pro- 
posals were abandoned and, temporari- 
ly, the Salon maintained its annual 
Status. 

David d’Angers’s proposal was soon 
taken up by that most aristocratic of art 
administrators, Philippe de Chenne- 
vières, then still a minor functionary in 
the Louvre. In his Lettres sur l'art 
francais en 1850, he also proposed the 
double system, in his case a biennial 
Salon restricted to bemedaled and deco- 
rated artists and an annual Salon for 


everybody else. Chenneviéres’s focus, 
however, was on the “aristocratic” not 
the “common” Salon, and his attempt 
was to rescue and encourage an elevated 
art from what he saw as the deleterious 
effects of democracy. 


D uring the liberal Empire of the 
1860s there were numerous pam- 
phlets outlining some variant of the dou- 
ble exhibition, the most influential of 
which were written by the painter Alex- 
is-Joseph Pérignon, friend of Delacroix 
and Director of the Museum at Dijon.” 
The annual Salon can’t satisfy everyone, 
he wrote, because it has two contra- 
dictory purposes: “to be an exposition of 
choice works” and “to serve the material 
interests of artists by providing them 
with the means of making their talent 
known by showing their works and sell- 
ing them.” This is why there have 
always been two camps, he explained; 
one wants the jury to be more severe, the 
other wants to suppress it altogether. 
The only solution would be to have two 
exhibitions. One would be permanent 
with no jury; all artists who wanted to 
exhibit could bring their work and pay a 
fee. The public would not pay an admis- 
sion fee because the works would be for 
sale and one cannot charge admission to 
a marketplace. The other, which he 
called the “Imperial Exposition,” would 
take place less often, perhaps every five 
years. It would have a severe jury, which 
would choose only distinguished work. 
As nothing would be for sale, the public 
would pay an admission fee. Pérignon 
did not articulate what seems even more 
obvious, that the contradictory purposes 
of the Salon were in fact a function of 
the different constituencies of artists 
and their markets. The Academy still 
espoused Throne and Altar as the proper 
patrons for an art that, ideally, was 
commissioned in advance and shown to 
the public at the Salon only as a gesture 
of noblesse oblige; the Independents 
turned out small easel pictures for the 
new bourgeoisie, who wanted to see in 
advance, preferably at the Salon, what 
was available for purchase. 

The critic and government adminis- 
trator Charles Blanc was in the conser- 
vative camp and thus stated of exhibi- 
tions in general: “The more frequent 
they are, the weaker they are.”’'® He also 
was interested in Pérignon’s plan, but 
co-opted its liberal defense of “liberty” 
for conservative purposes: only liberty, 
he wrote, could resolve the contradic- 
tions in exhibition policy. Artists must 
have the liberty to organize their own 
exhibitions, either small group shows 
based on shared aesthetic principles or a 
general exhibition with paid admission. 
The state, on the other hand, must also 


have the liberty to organize, at longer 
intervals, a Salon without admission fees 
where everything would be done for the 
greater glory of French art. The first he 
called an exhibition of “pictures to sell” 
(the English word in French still 
retained its pejorative connotation of 
“exhibiticnism’’); the second he called 
an exposition of “pictures to see” (the 
word “exposition” in both languages 
still has a didactic significance). Blanc 
has rearranged Pérignon’s ideas to con- 
form to a conservative agenda; within 
months of publishing his proposal, he— 
and not Pérignon—-was elected to the 
Academy. 

For Blanc, artists’ exhibitions were a 
form of Gow) entertainment and thus 
should charge admission, as did theaters 
and other amusements. Government 
expositions, on the other hand, were a 
form of education and therefore must be 
free, as were churches, libraries, and 
universities. The suggestion that inde- 
pendent artists had the “liberty” to 
exhibit cutside official circles and 
should, therefore, abandon state exhibi- 
tions to aesthetic conservatives was 
made repeatedly from midcentury on- 
ward and shows the conservative array 
of independent artists and commerce on 
the one side, Academicians, education, 
and the state on the other. It should also 
be noted that by the 1860s the commu- 
nity of independent artists was strong 
enough se that aesthetic conservatives 
like Blanc, while continuing to criticize 
the Salon as a bazaar, abandoned their 
earlier attempts to suppress it altogeth- 
er; instead, they began to suggest that 
the state turn it over to the artists them- 
selves and relinquish responsibility for 
its organization and control. 

The 1860s actually saw an attempt to 
carry out at least part of the theoretical 
program ef the double exhibition. In the 
wake of the 1863 Salon des refusés, the 
long overdue reforms of both the Salon 
and the Ecole des beaux-arts caused 
unprecedented Academic consternation. 
To smooth things over as well as to 
identify himself with the traditions of 
Napoleon 1, in 1864 Napoleon HI 
decreed a quinquennial Grand Prix de 
l'Empereur, to be granted in 1869 for 
the best work of the preceding five-year 
period. The prize, awarded by a thirty- 
member commission including ten Aca- 
demicians, was given to the architect 
Joseph-Louis Duc, also an Acade- 
mician, designer of the Palais de Justice. - 
“In the liveliness of the struggle, in the 
number of competitors, his Majesty has 
found proof that great art in France will 
not degenerate,” stated Maréchal Vail- 
lant, Minister of Fine Arts.” Like his 
predecessors, what Napoléon III had 
really found was that only the Academy 
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and its traditions could provide proof 
against charges of decadence. 


I t was not until the Third Republic, 
however, that the program was actu- 
ally put into effect. Among the many 
failings attributed to the Second Empire 
was the collapse of grand-style history 
painting—still equated with the Ecole 
francaise—and its replacement by the 
more popular category of genre paint- 
ing.'* This had been the natural result of 
the progressive liberalization of the 
Salon jury, which finally reflected the 
real tastes and markets of the majority 
of artists. In reaction to what was widely 
seen as the general decadence of the 
Second Empire, in the 1870s even 
republicans supported the idea of a 
return to order and tradition. Soon after 
the establishment of the Third Republic, 
Charles Blane was named its first Direc- 
teur des beaux-arts. One of his first 
official acts was to put forth the same 
proposal he had made during the Second 
Empire calling for a double system of 
exhibitions: the annual Salon, which he 
saw as inescapably commercial in 
intent, “a bazaar,” he wished to turn 
over to artists’ control, leaving them to 
organize it periodically or permanently, 
while the state would sponsor, at longer 
intervals, an “exposition de choix,” 
which would display the most elevated 
examples of contemporary art.” Eugène 
Guillaume, Academician and Director 
of the Ecole des beaux-arts, was named 
Directeur des beaux-arts in 1878 (fol- 
lowing Blanc and his successor Chenne- 
vières); he lost no time in proposing the 
double exhibition that they too had envi- 
sioned. In December 1878 the Com- 
mission supérieur des beaux-arts, many 
of whose members (including Guil- 
laume) were Academicians, decided 
henceforth to organize two kinds of 
exhibitions, an annual Salon and a trien- 
nial or quinquennial exhibition that 
would be held in 1881 (later postponed 
to 1883). Its report stated: ‘Annual 
expositions, in the intention of the sub- 
committee, ought to be very broad, 
organized in such a way that the 
greatest number of artists might partici- 
pate. The Exposition Triennale, on the 
other hand, ought to be organized in 
such a way that exceptional works only 
would be admitted.” 

These two exhibitions became, in the 
words of Gustave Ollendorff, the Chef 
du bureau des musées, “an exposition of 
art” and an “exposition of artists,” 
terms first used by Prince Napoleon to 
describe a similar conflict at the 1855 
Universal Exposition. He, Ingres, and 
the Academy supported the “exposition 
of art,” in his mind synonymous with 
classical history painting, but they were 
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defeated by Delacroix and Morny, Pres- 
ident of the Awards Jury, who favored 
the “exposition of artists,” an eclectic 
choice.” Blanc’s terms “pictures to see” 
and “pictures to sell” expressed the 
same dichotomy. 

In 1880 the Conseil supérieur des 
beaux-arts unanimously approved the 
abandonment of the annual Salon to 
artists’ control, but only on the condition 
that the state would carry out the pro- 
gram of longer interval exhibitions, 
triennial or quinquennial shows that 
would then become ‘state exposi- 
tions.””’ The first such exhibition, to be 
held in 1883, would have a jury consist- 
ing of the Academy plus an equal num- 
ber of government appointees. Artists 
soon realized, however, that an attempt 
was being made to devalue their own 
exhibitions by reinstating the infrequent 
aesthetically conservative Salon as the 
elite showplace of art. At the 1882 meet- 
ing of the Société libre des artistes 
français, the group now spcnsoring the 
annual Salon, the artists unanimously 
passed a resolution stating: “The Société 
libre des artistes declares that triennial 
expositions are incompatible with the 
interests of artists and expresses the 
desire that they be formally con- 
demned.™”? And yet, despite continuing 
objections from artists, the government 
committee went ahead with its plans, 
meanwhile having demonstrated its con- 
servatism by giving out its own awards 
at the annual Salon, all to history 
paintings.” 

Even with the support of Gambetta, 
Jules Ferry, the Academy, and the Con- 
seil supérieur, there was little interest in 
this exhibition. Jules Ferry, Ministre de 
instruction publique et des beaux-arts, 
opened its first jury session with a 
speech praising the jury for its “elevated 
feeling for the dignity of art,” its “wor- 
ship of the ideal,” and urging them to 
make ‘a rigorous choice, a severe selec- 
tion” in order to present to the world 
“the most elevated and striking works of 
our glorious French School." By 1883, 
however, such rhetoric had few parti- 
sans; the decision to limit the show to 
only 800 paintings was rendered irrele- 
vant by the submission of only 676: even 
with the admission deadline postponed 
several weeks to encourage more entries, 
the show opened with only 717 paint- 
ings.” Attendance was low and even the 
Conseil supérieur pronounced the show 
“very brilliant but not very lucrative.” 
The “very brilliant” no doubt referred 
both to the preponderance of history 
painting—Cabanel’s having the largest 
representation—and to the purity and 
homogeneity of the effort, purged of the 
radical styles of the preceding half cen- 
tury, which were, nonetheless, well rep- 


resented by the juste-milieu.? The 
Conseil, encouraged by its success in 
mounting this exhibition, moved to 
carry out the rest of what had been the 
program of aesthetic conservatives since 
the beginning of the century: it decreed 
that there would be even fewer works in 
the 1886 Triennale and that it would 
take place at the same time as the 
annual Salon.” Artists had even more 
cause for anxiety, since Ollendorff, Sec- 
retary of the Triennale Jury, had 
recently published an article in the 
Revue des deux-mondes calling on the 
state to evict the artists’ Salon from the 
Palais de l'Industrie in order to turn it 
over to the new Exposition Nationale 
Triennale.” 

The program collapsed the next year, 
defeated by the overwhelming opposi- 
tion of artists, led by Edmond Turquet, 
reçently reappointed Sous-secrétaire 
d'Etat, and—probably most important 
of all—the Commission du budget, 
whose enthusiasm for a “not very lucra- 
tive” show was, as in the Second Repub- 
lic, extremely limited.” To the applause 
of artists at the awards ceremony of the 
1885 Salon, Turquet announced its 
demise.’ And yet the unsuccessful 
experiment of the Exposition Nationale 
Triennale has its place in history, for it 
represents the other pole of the dialectic 
that produced the first Impressionist 
exhibition of 1874 and the first Salon 
des Indépendants of 1884. 

The 1883 show is important because, 
even given the short-term ability of the 
Academic party to marshal the re- 
sources of government to its support, 
aesthetic conservatives could not sustain 
the effort necessary to redefine the 
major institution of art distribution, 
namely the Salon; their isolation was 
thus delineated all the more keenly. Art- 
historical investigations have tended to 
follow shifts in art production by focus- 
ing on individual artists’ careers; an 
investigation of art institutions, how- 
ever, shows that concurrently they were 
no longer able or willing to sustain the 
values of the art enterprise as defined by 
Academic practitioners. While this in no 
way indicates a shift in allegiance to the 
“avant-garde,” by the mid 1880s no 
one—not the critics, not the public, not 
the government administration, not the 
masses of artists—supported a restitu- 
tion of academic values. The social, 
political, and economic structures rein- 
forcing Academic hegemony had, over 
the century, slowly crumbled, resulting 
in the systemic collapse apparent in the 
debacle of the 1883 Exposition Nation- 
ale Triennale, attacked by artists, un- 
visited by the public, ignored by the 
critics, and abandoned by the 
government. 


he most interesting thing about the 

proposals for a double exhibition is 
that, although repeatedly presented by 
both aesthetic conservatives and pro- 
gressives throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they proved virtually impossible to 
Carry out. Because they represented a 
détente solution, always attractive to the 
weaker party, the armistice they offered 
was unappealing to the opposition, 
which, sensmg itself in the ascendency, 
always preferred to hold out for total 
victory. 

The Universal Expositions, occurring 
in 1855, 1867, 1878, 1889, and 1900, 
came closest to the Academic ideal of 
the regularly scheduled Décennale, but, 
in an international context and subject 
to the political exigencies of the 
moment, the governments of neither the 
Second Empire nor the Third Republic 
ever fully backed the conservative pro- 
gram and proved unwilling to entrust 
these events to an Academic caucus. 
Juries ended up representing virtually 
all constituencies within the world of art 
(albeit with an emphasis on the juste 
milieu), and the shows themselves 
proved to be mixtures of the elevated 
and the popular, to the disappointment 
of true conservatives. In this context, the 
Décennales failed to achieve the princi- 
pal aim envisioned by aesthetic conser- 
vatives; namely, Academic restitution 
and the elimination of marketplace art 
as the dominant vehicle of French 
culture. 

The doutle exhibition was a transi- 
tional institution attempting, unsuccess- 
fully, to resolve the contradictory cur- 
rents of nineteenth-century French 
aesthetic life. Compromise proved im- 
possible anc, in the end, the easel pic- 
ture, the gallery, and the auction room 
prevailed over the fresco, official exhibi- 
tions, and church and state patronage. 
History, as written by the victors, has 
since taken no notice of this rearguard 
skirmish of modernism. 
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Circuits of Production, Circuits of 
Consumption: The Case of 
Mid-Nineteenth-Century French 


Art Dealing 


By Nicholas Green 


T o start with an image of almost 
photographic clarity: “The rue Laf- 
fitte,” cooed that afficionado of Paris, 
the writer Théophile Gautier, “is a per- 
manent Salon, an exhibition of painting 
that lasts the whole year round. Five 
or six shops show pictures in their win- 
dows. They are regularly changed and 
illuminated at night.”! The vision is 
familiar; the careful window arrange- 
ment with canvases displayed to best 
effect, the commercial representation of 
pictures as if they were in an artistic 
exhibtion—it could be London’s Bond 
Street or New York’s Madison Avenue 
in a twentieth-century present. Yet the 
image is also surprising. For this was 
1858, a moment just prior to those mas- 
sive urban transformations under the 
Prefect of the Seiné, Baron Haussmann, 
that were—so the orthodoxy runs—to 
metamorphosize Paris into a modern 
city of Baudelairean flaneurs and con- 
sumer display. And, equally important, 
this was well before the large-scale deal- 
ing in contemporary pictures became a 
major element of the art system. So 
what was going on in the rue Laffitte? A 
prefigurative gesture of things to come, 
or something else entirely? The issues 
around dealing and the marketing pro- 
cess written into those illuminated win- 
dows will form the substance of this 
article. 

The story of speculative investment in 
modern art has usually begun with deal- 
ers of the Impressionist generation in 
the 1860s and 1870s.? Paul Durand- 
Ruel, reared on the Barbizon school and 
pioneer of Impressionism, stands as the 


epitome of the dynamic entrepreneur 
who twinned financial acumen with 
devotion to “innovative” trends. And 
after him Ambroise Vollard, Kahnweil- 
er, Uhde, and the rest. It is a tale of big 
capital investment, the marketing of 
futures—i.e., unknown but promising 
talent—complex sale and resale tech- 
niques between dealers and speculative 
collectors, the proliferation of support- 
ive art-historical publicity.’ Earlier ini- 
tiatives usually figure as part of an 
evolutionary pre-history. That is, rather 
like pre-Impressionist landscape, they 
are assessed and interpreted according 
to the norms established by the likes of 
Durand-Ruel and Vollard.* In such a 
scenario the dealer appears in double 
guise, both entrepreneurial capitalist 
and “hero” endowed with some of the 
creative capacities of those he backed. 
The artist, on the other hand, comes 
across as at best the salaried employee, 
at worst a pawn at the mercy of cruel 
market forces beyond his or her control. 
Think of the oscillation in John 
Rewald’s writings between the positive 
characterization of certain “innovative” 
dealers and the largely negative relation 
of the avant-garde to financial success.” 
This has been a key site for the repro- 
duction of that popular notion of the 
artist as social misfit or outsider, the 
bohemian Van Gogh oppressed by and 
opposed to commercial (bourgeois) 
society. 

Of course it is all too easy to set up 
these old clichés as a stalking horse to 
trap art history. There have by now been 
many positive and fruitful revisions of 


the traditional thesis. The insistence on 
“social context” has delivered some 
pretty hardheaded investigations of the 
institutions structuring nineteenth-cen- 
tury art, from training and exhibitions 
to dealing and marketing.® In fact, it is 
possible to assert that over the last 
decade cr so there has been growing 
recognition of the multifaceted func- 
tions anc meanings of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century art. Adequate histori- 
cal understanding means coming to 
grips wita art as an economic process as 
much as an aesthetic one or, to push it 
still further, as a function of the state or 
bourgeois leisure as much as a creative 
expressicn. 

The move is, broadly speaking, 
towards a more interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, raiding, though with caution, 
the methods of sociology, economics, 
anthropology to stretch and toughen art 
history’s epistemological hide. The eco- 
nomic angle is an obvious case in point. 
In traditional hierarchies of knowledge, 
economic and political histories have 
always won out over the so-called epi- 
phenomena of culture. Hard statistical 
data anc the vocabulary of production 
and consumption present a material 
analysis—-though not necessarily in any 
Marxist sense—that seems difficult to 
refute. One implication of such specific 
empirica! inquiries is greater interest in 
what actually went on in dealing prior to 
the Impressionists. Another is continued 
deconstraction of any rosy myth of art- 
ists as innocent lambs bled by capitalist 
exploitation. Instead, they reappear as 
active agents in the economic circuit of 
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art, and often shrewd businessmen 
working to extract maximum benefit 
from the system. Interesting to note how 
both these initiatives indicate that revi- 
sionism still requires the presence of the 
old stereotypes to give its own projects 
impetus and momentum! 


n this article it is the revisionist posi- 

tion, or perhaps the repertoire of revi- 
sionisms, that forms the major point of 
reference for the arguments put for- 
ward. We need, I would suggest, to keep 
prodding ourselves about just how far 
they go and in what direction they are 
taking us. To what extent do they really 
change the terms of debate? And in 
what sense do they break open previ- 
ously unasked questions about culture 
and cultural politics? The simple appli- 
cation of economic models to the pro- 
duction of art, for example, can act as a 
straightjacket rather than the vehicle 
for more wide-ranging and open-ended 
explanations. In Britain, at any rate, 
much economic theory, from classic 
early political economy through to 
Keynesianism and Marxism, has tended 
to conceptualize the productive process 
as a unidirectional cycle, privileging the 
moment of production over the second- 
ary and subordinate moments of distri- 
bution and consumption. When em- 
ployed in the interpretation of the 
cultural domain the effect is to reinforce 
the status and specificity of art as the 
object of focus, correlating the produc- 
tion of meaning with the moment of 
production. Far from generating a 
rethink or shake up of the terms of 
inquiry, this kind of use of the produc- 
tive cycle confirms commonsense no- 
tions that it is indeed the meaning of Art 
(and not some other commodity or 
event) that we are talking about. In that 
scheme of things the window displays of 
the rue Laffitte carry little independent 
weight or value. They are merely a duct 
through which the already closed text/ 
product is propelled towards its reader / 
consumer. While appearing to bolster a 
material analysis, the crude imposition 
of economic methods and data blanks 
out all the cultural effects of the 
marketing process. 

My point is then that to be effectively 
interdisciplinary we need a cultural 
analysis of economic processes alongside 
an economic understanding of art. Sites 
like dealer windows, with their subtle 
orchestration of visual effects, together 
with the forms of social exchange they 
facilitate are active in defining and fix- 
ing the meanings and functions of the 
objects on display. This may seem a 
stance with a very specific national fla- 
vor, underpinned as it is by current 
tendencies in British society. The 
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dynamism of advertising and marketing 
over the last ten to fifteen years and the 
violent consumer boom stimulated more 
recently by Thatcherism have been 
shadowed by growing academic interest 
on the left in the potential contradictions 
present in popular commerical culture. 
All these have made urgent alternative 
perspectives on the productive process. 
The qualitative as well as quantitative 
shift in consumption, registered in the 
design of shops as in the range of clothes 
or food products, has forced attention 
onto the choices—choices of meaning, 
lifestyle, and identity--mace by con- 
sumers pushing their shopping carts up 
and down the supermarket aisle.’ Hold- 
ing hard to Antonio Gramsci’s useful 
formulations around common sense, we 
can understand the market as a two-way 
dialogue, as much the pressure gauge of 
popular consciousness as the imposition 
of facile, commercial values from 
above." 

All of which helps us to think histori- 
cally about circuits of cultural produc- 
tion and consumption in a less static and 
linear fashion. By this I mean two dis- 
tinct things. First, that we break open 
the way we think about art objects and 
structures, engaging as much with those 
other nonartistic cycles that art simulta- 
neously inhabits—leisure, education, 
decor. Second, that circuits of produc- 
tion and consumption are conceived as 
multidirectional, with the recognition 
that points of distribution and consump- 
tion may be equally important as the 
moment of production in the projection 
of cultural meanings. This, then, is a 
method that is intradiscursive, intertex- 
tual, holding on to objects. relations, 
agents, and audiences in flux. Which 
gets us away from an analysis that can 
work only by freeze-framing, reading 
cultural process as static. Let me try to 
represent something of this empirically 
by pulling out two discrete strands of the 
dealing process at the time of Gautier’s 
remark. Both are quick thumbnail 
sketches intended to take issue with the 
limit positions of revisionism; the first by 
Situating dealer galleries in a broader 
cultural context, the second by looking 
again at the question of artist as 
economic agent. 


A n obvious point of entry is Gautier’s 
emphasis on visual display. Far 
from being a transparent means to an 
end—the selling of art—visual display 
was itself a key sign in the complex 
rituals of mid-century Parisian culture. 
To understand dealers’ participation 
means a brief digression back to the 
1820s. It was only from that decade that 
dealers in contemporary pictures be- 
came visible. Quite distinct from the 


earlier commercial connoisseur or mid- 
dleman specializing in old masters, 
these were shop-based artisans, moving 
out of art-related trades like gilding, 
framing, and print-selling.” The Giroux 
firm was a classic example, easing 
across from the restoration and copying 
of pictures in the Napoleonic period to 
permanent exhibitions of old and mod- 
ern art sold alongside stationery, curios, 
and dolls." Quick to exploit the possibil- 
ities of visual publicity, they advertised 
their collections with an album of 
engravings in 1819. When in 1830 
Alphonse Giroux retired to make way 
for his sons, he auctioned off a good deal 
of the picture stock. Prices were low, 
partly owing to the absence of a market 
in modern work sold at auction.'’ But 
what can also be inferred is that in the 
context of the dealers art products cir- 
culated as relatively low-cost luxury 
items, little different from the childrens’ 
toys, dolls, and curios also sold by 
Giroux. 

Thirty-seven dealers were listed in 
Paris’s commercial almanac for 1821, a 
figure that was to rise to sixty-seven by 
1850.'? Of these, many shared Giroux’s 
artisanal roots and continued to market 
art products among a spectrum of lux- 
ury goods and services. In the 1842 
almanac Jules Berville of the chaussée 
d’Antin advertised an “exhibition of 
modern paintings and drawings for sale 
and hire” as well as “all equipment 
necessary for painting and framing.””” 
The restorer and canvas-maker Binant 
offered a “continual exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings [together with] min- 
iatures and mannequins.”'* Most up- 
market were the Susse brothers opposite 
the Bourse. Their prestigious establish- 
ment marketed a sumptuous range from 
paintings—again for sale or hire-——to 
engravings, lithographs, bronzes, reli- 
gious books, keepsakes, artists’ models, 
and daguerrotypes.'° 

Two characteristics marking out the 
dealer have now emerged. On the one 
hand, there was the artisanal route from 
copying, restoring, gilding, or framing 
into selling pictures for modest yet 
steady returns; on the other, the market- 
ability of certain genres of contempo- 
rary art, principally landscape and 
genre pictures by the likes of Decamps, 
Diaz, and Roqueplan, as minor articles 
de luxe. Note too that all three suppliers 
mentioned above hired out pictures, a 
practice that was to disappear forty 
years later. Indeed, the prevalence of 
works for hire at this time is some inti- 
mation that in this mode of consumption 
possession was less pertinent than 
appropriation through looking. It was 
appearances that mattered! 

That brings us neatly to yet another 


trait—the cultivation of a good site and 
maximum visibility with the right kind 
of clientéle. In this respect the history of 
the Durand Ruel firm under Paul’s 
father is instructive.’ According to the 
son's later memoir the firm made sev- 
eral moves in the 1830s and 1840s. 
Initially their premises were on the left 
bank, where the original stationery shop 
serviced the university quarter. This, 
however, was a location hardly “favor- 
able to the luxury trades because of its 
distance from the rich quarters of Par- 
is.” ” In 1833 an employee was left in 
charge here and a new branch was 
opened in the rue des Petits Champs on 
the right bank, which was entirely given 
over to art and artists’ materials. It was 
a nice position, lying between the rue 
Saint-Honoré, focal point of the Orlean- 
ist aristocracy, and the financial and 
speculative wealth gathered about the 
grand boulevards and stock-exchange 
area. Ten years later, Durand was pack- 
ing his bags again, heading north and 
west to the up-and-coming rue de la 
Paix. This was a mistake. Although 
incorporating two spaciously propor- 
tioned salons, the premises were out of 
the way, losing the crucial benefit of 
visibility. To minimize the disadvan- 
tage, Durand turned his hand to that 
other mode of visibility—publicity— 
and produced a two-volume fully illus- 
trated catalogue of his stock. Entitled 
Galerie Durand Ruel: Specimens les 
plus brillants de l'école moderne 
(1845), it had as its frontispiece an 
enticing engraving of the major gallery 
space that made a virtue out of neces- 
sity. The room was represented as spa- 
cious, elegantly furnished, and virtually 
empty of visitors. Come and stroll about 
the space, enjoy the pictures as if in a 
private collector’s gallery—this seemed 
to be the tacit invitation. Within three 
years, though, the loss was recouped 
with his most ambitious leap yet-—to the 
boulevard ces Italiens: “the place most 
frequented in all Paris, in the path of 
stockbrokers and visitors to the city.” ” 
Throughout these cultural and eco- 
nomic migrations what was insistently 
registered was the absolute centrality 
not just of being in the right place but of 
capitalizing on a direct visual engage- 
ment with potential customers. Staking 
out an idea! field of visibility was para- 
mount. 

Now obviously there are certain fea- 
tures in this pattern of dealing that bear 
continuity with later and more familiar 
practices, just as many firms were 
handed down from generation to gener- 
ation within the same family. But to 
read the evidence as an evolutionary 
model is to miss the point. It is to 
occlude relations between modern art 


products and marketing that were quite 
specific to the culture of mid-century 
Paris. With one or two exceptions—like 
Charles Arrowsmith, who imported 
Constables on a grand scale in the 1820s 
(an abortive business!)—-dealers were 
not interested in bold entrepreneurial 
initiatives. In fact, before the 1850s they 
did not handle modern art as either 
aesthetic entity or speculative invest- 
ment. The kinds of picture usually pro- 
moted——genre scenes, oriental vignettes, 
marines, topographical and picturesque 
landscape—<still registered low on any 
official barometer of artistic value. 
These were products marketed less as 
art than as luxury commodities, on a 
par with the paperweights, dolls, fancy 
stationery, and leather goods also 
offered for sale. In that sense, dealing 
formed part of the proliferation of a 
regime of luxury consumption from the 
1820s that was itself active in the forma- 
tion of a self-consciously metropolitan 
culture. And, paradoxically, that devel- 
opment tended towards the displace- 
ment of the meaning of any individual 
object or image into the tissue of surface 
spectacles stretched across the frame of 
the modern city. Let me try to clarify 
this image. 


I n the first half of the century dealer 
shops and luxury-goods businesses 
clustered more and more within the 
interlinked quarters of the Bourse, the 
banking sector of the chaussée d’Antin 
and rue Laffitte, the glamorous cafés 
and entertainments of the boulevard des 
Italiens, and the new residential quar- 
ters northwest of the center.” The last, 
precipitated by the brief construction 
boom of the 1820s, set the standard for 
new housing, incorporating all the most 
up-to-date features of urban technology 
such as bitumen pavements, gas light- 
ing, and new apartment block formats.”’ 
Here was a modern city long predating 
Haussmannization, in which the new 
quarters were linked spatially and cul- 
turally as well as economically with 
finance capital and with the structures 
of entertainment and consumption— 
from theaters and cafés to promenading 
and shopping. The series of linkages was 
partly sustained by codes and rituals of 
looking and visual consumption that 
both defined and were set by participa- 
tion in these places and activities. This 
was the moment, for instance, as Walter 
Benjamin pointed out, at which the cov- 
ered arcade flourished, full, to quote a 
contemporary, of “scintillating shops 
and a coquettish public”? Free from 
the nuisance of traffic and from con- 
frontations with beggars or peddlers, 
these elegant passages were a positive 
paradise of mutual display for the lei- 


sured and the leisurely, and especially 
for upper-class women. And in contem- 
porary narratives of the city, women too 
were often appropriated visually as lux- 
ury goods, objectified as flowers or 
exquisite decorations.” With their safe 
yet public walkways, lavishly arranged 
windows, and decorated mirror sur- 
rounds designed to catch the reflection 
of the passer-by, arcades encapsulated 
the form of cultural organization that 
pulled the parade of the boulevard into 
articulation with the desiring gaze of the 
consumer. This Paris, it seems, was a 
sequence of spectacles to be appre- 
hended in the pleasure of a look that 
structured the flow between promenade, 
theater, café, and arcade. 

Let it be clear what I am saying. 
Commercial initiatives like dealing fed 
into an ideology of visual consumption 
operating through precise cultural rit- 
uals; an intricate pattern of movements, 
looks, and glances that organized the 
social experience of participants. As the 
gossip columnist Delphine Gay gushed 
in 1836: 


the shops are full to overflowing, 
you can neither get into Susse nor 
out again.... But then doesn’t 
everyone have to go out at this 
time of year? The New Years 
gifts are hanging over us all, duty 
compels us to pay a call to Lesage, 
or Giroux, or Susse; like everyone 
else our reason forces us to choose 
something not too expensive while 
regretting all those seductive items 
beyond our reach.” 


Statements like this have usually been 
read as an expression of commodity cap- 
italism. The problem is that such prac- 
tices in Paris preceded any generalized 
development of industrial capitalism in 
France (a point Benjamin fudged). My 
argument is that there is far more going 
on here at the cultural level. The dealer 
shop can be seen as one point in a 
network of sites where the spectacle of a 
powerful metropolitan culture was 
played out. In short, it was a culture that 
cut across economic class lines, pulling 
into its symbolic orbit all those who 
identified with Paris; as much pro- 
gressive Orleanist aristocrats as finan- 
cial notables, as much provincial readers 
of the Parisian press as those literary 
intellectuals who celebrated the city. 

To read the streets as an initiate 
meant to adopt codes of looking that 
could single out, sift, and move across 
the fragmented surfaces of urban space. 
Through that process the most unlikely 
objects were drawn into the same per- 
ceptual plane. Fashionable dresses on 
the boulevard and the phantasmagoria 
of toys, paperweights, and pictures in 


Susse or Giroux formed a continuum 
with the showy novelty of bitumen pave- 
ments and fancy building detail in the 
new quarters. Whether it was the public 
stare by which strollers assessed one 
another’s appearance and behavior, 
whether it was the longing glance cast 
over choice items in the shops or the 
narcissistic reflection back from the 
mirror surround, these were the rules 
governing participation in the game. All 
of which provides us with one way of 
situating the illuminated windows of 
Gautier’s rue Laffitte. They functioned 
not only as the seminal mechanism in 
the processing of art as luxury commod- 
ity, but also as part of the signify- 
ing system underpinning metropolitan 
culture. 


t the same time other moves were 

afoot; moves towards the individu- 
alization of the art object and towards a 
more active speculative strategy——by 
artists as well as dealers. On one level, 
the 1850s saw the intensification of met- 
ropolitan culture, now given the impe- 
rial stamp of approval. Riding on the 
economic boom following Napoleon 
Hs seizure of power, a new generation 
of dealers set up shops that lacked the 
old artisanal ties to a secure trade.” 
Another significant factor was the open- 
ing of the auction house, the hôtel 
Drouot, about 1853. Just up the road 
from the Bourse, it concentrated all 
public sales of art, antiquities, and bric- 
a-brac in one highly visible, even the- 
atrical format. Established as a com- 
pany back in the revolutionary era, the 
auctioneers had conducted sales in a 
number of premises, but their impact 
was dulled by internal dissension and 
some ambiguity about which auctions 
could legally take place in public.” The 
hôtel Drouot swept all that away! A 
pot-pourri of every kind of collectible 
object from junk to “old masters,” it 
offered continual surprises, spectacle, 
and entertainment-——a staging post in 
the metropolitan parade. 

Yet the hétel Drouot also marked a 
shift in modes of consumption, with an 
increased emphasis on speculation and 
investment. Physical proximity to the 
stock exchange encouraged analogies 
with the fortunes of finance capital.” By 
the 1860s, light-hearted accounts by 
Henri Rochefort and Champfleury were 
evoking a stock exchange of art objects 
and drawing comparisons to a gambling 
house with collectors as ‘roulette 
players.” These jokey narratives made 
the most of the glamour, the dubious 
tricks of the trade, and, most insistently, 
Drouot’s colorful cast of characters. 
First on stage was the auctioneer, a man 
of influence and fortune like the doyen 
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of the company, maître Pillet, who “has 
found the secret of obtaining the most 
select clientèle in Paris, and of selling 
for at least a third more tkan all the 
others.” He was assisted by a so-called 
expert, who valued the objects on sale. 
This was a curiously fluid role. The 
continual errors and false attributions to 
be found in their catalogues had ren- 
dered the expert in “old masters” a 
character of almost universal derision. 
For just about anyone could become an 
expert, since “the auction house de- 
mands no diploma”—an ambiguity now 
to be exploited by modern-art dealers. 
Then, in the wings, lurked a host of 
other characters: dealers and middle- 
men, connoisseurs and speculative col- 
lectors. 

Speculation—in building, then in 
railway shares—-had been one of the 
recurring motifs in modern Paris from 
the 1820s. The boom conditions of the 
1850s produced a dramatic expansion 
and diversification of speculative activi- 
ty, and with it spawned whole new 
“families” of economic agents. This was 
equally true of the modern art circulat- 
ing in the dealer shops. Up until the late 
1840s, sales of contemporary collections 
carried little cachet, and shop dealers 
rarely became involved. Now, the most 
dynamic operators, like Alexis Febvre 
and Francis Petit, began to intervene as 
valuing experts.” They also mounted 
sales of their own stock in the guise of 
anonymous collectors, brought in art- 
historical experts to validate and publi- 
cize catalogues, and struck deals with 
auctioneers to fix prices up or down in 
their own interests. Of course, the possi- 
bility of this move was also set by other 
conditions, principally collectors’ alarm 
at the number of “old-master” fakes on 
the market combined with a gradual 
reordering of aesthetic hierarchies that 
increasingly favored genre and land- 
scape. The result was that by 1857 the 
art administrator and histortan Charles 
Blanc could argue specifically of mod- 
ern landscape that the love of beauty 
and the speculative spirit could live 
together in perfect harmony.” 


B lanc was hardly speaking from a 
disinterested position: he often con- 
tributed at the time to sale catalogues 
that were promoting precisely this kind 
of painting. In his own right as polemi- 
cist and catalogue writer, Blanc typified 
another of the active roles and personas 
generated by this transitional moment 
of speculative capitalism. And in the 
newly activated space between sales- 
room and dealer’s window the artist, too, 
came into his or her own as a distinct 
type of economic agent. This is not to 
say that artists had not haggled over 


prices before, or had not played off one 
collector against another. Rather that 
the terms for active economic involve- 
ment by artists were fixed less by any 
general principle of financial calculation 
than by the structures shaping the eco- 
nomic circuit of art at any one time. No 
longer the last resort of the bankrupt, 
the public auction now became an 
attractive, if risky, financial option for 
the marketing of unsold, unfinished, and 
even brand-new material. The land- 
scapist Théodore Rousseau put on three 
such sales in 1850, 1861, and 1863, and 
the marine painter Félix Ziem mounted 
one in 1869. Undoubtedly the most 
astute operator was Narcisse Diaz. 
Between 1849 and 1868 he churned out 
eleven sales of paintings, drawings, and 
watercolors, some so new the paint was 
barely dry!” Initiatives like these relied 
on close collaboration with dealer as 
valuing expert. Similar alliances with 
middlemen enabled the artists to keep a 
controlling eye on prices in other sales. 
Thus, from his rustic retreat in Barbi- 
zon, Rousseau wrote to his friend Alfred 
Sensier to watch out for a painting of his 
in the Baron sale of 1861. The presiding 
expert, Petit, “fears for the picture,” he 
warned, offering to buy the piece back if 
it looked like it would go at too low a 
price.” Is this not evidence for the canny 
and down-to-earth businessman—and 
just at the time when Romanticism and 
the rest were filling out the hagiography 
of the bohemian outsider? Or was it 
quite as straightforward as that? 

An oscillation between shrewd busi- 
nessman and creative genius punctuates 
the unpublished correspondence of 
Théodore Rousseau. Many of his letters 
and notes of the 1850s and 1860s have to 
do with negotiations with dealers and 
collectors, mainly via Sensier. They pro- 
vide an illuminating glimpse into a suc- 
cessful landscapist’s economic strategy 
at this period. One interesting thing 
about Rousseau is that from the 1850s 
he preferred working with the new art 
dealers-—of which there were several in 
the rue Laffitte—to working with the 
older generation of luxurv-goods trade- 
rs.” In other words, he quickly grasped 
the implications for his own value 
implicit in the shift from generalized 
luxury consumption to individualized 
art speculation. The letters reveal an 
artist permanently late with delivery, 
ever eager to put a final and more per- 
fect touch on the canvas, and a man who 
cleverly manipulated such delays to 
extract advances or extra payments. In 
one letter of 1857, he complained of a 
financial crisis, instructing Sensier to 
worm another 1,000 francs out of the 
dealer Thomas.* On another occasion, 
he announced that he had brought his 


latest picture to Paris and declared that 
“it is ravishing.”*’ On that basis he was 
looking for an extra 1,000 francs from 
the dealer over and above what he was 
owed. 

Contrast all this with the dominant 
image of the artist laid down in Sensier’s 
posthumous biography, which has 
formed the effective basis for much later 
art history. Published in 1872 and 
itself part of the panoply of contempo- 
rary dealer publicity, this empirically 
detailed life history portrayed Rousseau 
as an unwcerldly man, a genius insuffi- 
ciently recognized by the state, misun- 
derstood by the critics, and exploited by 
venal speculaters. This is precisely the 
kind of mythical portrait that revision- 
ism has worked so hard to deconstruct. 
But hold on a minute. Do not dismiss the 
faithful Sensier too lightly. In fact there 
is plenty of material in the letters to 
suggest that such a persona was not 
merely biographical fiction—although 
it was to play an important role as 
such—but a self-image with which the 
painter fully identified. He was always 
full of bile against superficial painters 
such as Cabanel, whose “trite” nudes 
and commercial success obscured his 
and Millet’s “true” glory. He was 
always railing against what he saw as 
fickle friends, treacherous dealers, and 
despicable collectors who dared to sell 
his work at a disadvantageous moment. 
Paranoid suspicions, which were con- 
nected—though not in any direct causal 
fashion—with his experience of succes- 
sive rejections from the Salon exhibition 
in the late 1830s and 1840s. Martyr- 
dom, an identity assiduously cultivated 
by friends in the press like Théophile 
Thoré, had beceme an ingrained habit of 
mind. 

Now, the point is not that one or 
another of these personas revealed the 
“real” artist. It is not that we scrub out 
the old picture of a heroic Rousseau 
struggling to make ends meet, replacing 
it by the city sophisticate with ateliers 
close to the modern quarters of Paris. 
Nor that we abandon the ascetic hermit 
with his simple picnic of bread and 
cheese for the connoisseur of oysters, 
collector of Greek medals, and habitué 
of the hétel Drouot. For in some sense all 
these things were true. A materialism 
that insists only on interpreting quantifi- 
able data as against stories and myths 
can turn out to be strangely blinkered 
when it comes to questions of ideology 
and subjectivity. The answer is that the 
artist, no more than any of us, had no 
single unified essence. Rousseau shifted 
across multiple and fractured subjectivi- 
ties—products themselves of separate 
economic and cultural circuits. At times 
these circuits worked to reinforce as well 


as to contradict one another. For exam- 
ple, Rousseau’s experience of martyr- 
dom to a system that misrecognized his 
genius was both sustained by and fed 
into his own finanical ploys. If low prices 
and the petty blockages of dealers con- 
firmed a sense of personal injustice, that 
in turn fostered a cavalier attitude to 
delivery dates and an unscrupulousness 
in squeezing out every last drop of prof- 
it. It was a strategy materially underpin- 
ned by aspects of the “primitive” Barbi- 
zon life-style. Relatively inaccessible 
from Paris, this was an ideal place for 
going to ground, taunting dealers and 
collectors alike. The structures of specu- 
lative investment rubbed up against, 
though they did not dictate, those of a 
nascent artistic individualism. Behind 
the bright windows, the success of the 
rue Laffitte in 1858 also registered those 
new—but now invisible—chains of ac- 
tivity bonding dealer/experts to collec- 
tors and to artists. 


hese schematic vignettes only punc- 

ture pin pricks in the dense surface 
of nineteenth-century dealing. But they 
are framed by a broader project and a 
bolder ambition to shake loose standard 
conceptions of cultural circuits of pro- 
duction and consumption. This is not 
done in any spirit of casuistry or a 
postmodern obsession with fragmenta- 
tion. Nor does it move in the direction of 
what someone once called a “free semio- 
sis.” In fact, there is a very clear-cut 
cultural politics at stake—a politics that 
holds to the decentering of art as a 
seminal device in transgressing and 
transforming cultural categories and 
hierarchies. A politics that argues for 
multiple and fluid meanings as against 
the fixed text insofar as the former 
admits of a multitude of points of (po- 
tential) struggle over meaning. A poli- 
tics, finally, that sees genuine interdisci- 
plinary work—cultural analysis of the 
economic at the same moment as eco- 
nomic analysis of the cultural—as 
the only viable way forward for a 
humanities education relevant to the 
1990s. 
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“L’Artiste” and “L’Art pour 


L'Art”: The New Cultural 
Journalism in the July Monarchy 


By Nancy Ann Roth 


he journal L’Artiste, founded in 

1831, is perhaps the richest single 
source of contemporary commentary on 
artists, exhibitions, and trends from the 
Romantic era to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. It published so much 
more, and more varied, art criticism 
than any other journal of the 1830s and 
1840s that it has come to seem like the 
first art periodical.’ But in fact, at least 
one other journal—the Journal des ar- 
tistes, founded in 1827-—can legiti- 
mately claim priority. Like L'Artiste, it 
defined its subject matter as painting 
and sculpture, with attention to litera- 
ture, music, theater, and architecture. 

But if L’Artiste was not the first 
journal devoted to art, it was the first 
one in which art began to be systemati- 
cally isolated from the political, social, 
or moral polemics of the day. This posi- 
tion, a translation into practical terms of 
the earlier “‘art-for-art’s-sake” idea 
associated with the Romantic move- 
ment, established L’Artiste as the 
“mouthpiece of the Romantics” and 
hence the voice of what was new and 
challenging in art at that moment; it 
also served to insulate the journal from a 
range of political and financial dangers 
to which most young journals of the time 
succumbed.’ The year 1831 does, then, 
signal something new in the practice of 
art journalism, for L’Artiste’s formu- 
la—to treat art as news while keeping it 
clearly segregated from the arena of 
social and political action—not only 
proved to be a successful adaptation to 
its own environment but has remained 
basic to the structure of the modern art 
journal. 

What was new about L’Artiste in 
1831 may be seen more clearly when 
contrasted with the Journal des artistes, 
its slightly older contemporary and 
sometime rival. Founded in 1827— 
before the July Revolution—the Jour- 
nal des artistes announced its mission as 
one of service to art and artists: other 
professions had journals of their own, 
and so it was appropriate that the arts 
have one as well.“Its founder, Francois- 
Charles Farcy (1792-1867), had a dis- 


tinguished academic publication record. 
At the age of thirty-five, he already had 
several works on perspective to his cred- 
it, as well as a book, De’ l'origine et du 
progres de la philosophie en France 
(1826). In 1830, he both published a 
new work, De l'avantage et de lin- 
convenient d'un direction ou adminis- 
tration générale des beaux-arts, and 
founded the Société libre des beaux- 
arts, an orgainzation dedicated to 
improving employment security and 
benefits to artists under the July Monar- 
chy. The Journal's editor-in-chief, at 
least in the early 1830s, was François- 
Fortuné Guyot de Fére, who had turned 
to literary pursuits after having served 
in the Napoleonic army. He later 
became a coauthor of a work entitled 
Les annales de la Légion d’honneur, 
suggesting a devotion to institutional 
structures parallel to Farcy’s own. 
Although the Journal des artistes 
claimed to be independent of the Société 
libre des beaux-arts, the minutes of the 
organization’s meetings werre published 
regularly in the Journal. And since the 
same person had founded both, the 
Journal could hardly help being per- 
ceived as engaged in the Société’s activi- 
ties. In fact, its early concerns seem to 
have centered on institutional events. It 
was the periodical for news and com- 
mentary on large government competi- 
tions and commissions,’ changes in art 
education, artists’ obituaries—all mat- 
ters of concern to the Société libre des 
beaux-arts as well. If its treatment of 
new works and living artists was com- 
paratively less systematic and detailed, 
it was as reliably conservative. For the 
Salons of 1827 and 1831 its critic was 
E.-J. Delécluze, a one-time student of 
David and always a firm classicist. 


areer patterns among founders of 

L’Artiste form a telling contrast. 
The individual with the strongest hand 
in editorial matters in its early years was 
Jules Janin. He had been trained in law, 
but decided soon after leaving school to 
pursue a literary career instead. He first 
worked briefly on Le Figaro, which was 


in 1825 a small satirical opposition jour- 
nal. Then, remarkably, he joined the 
staff of Le Quotidienne, a royalist daily, 
neatly jumping the political fence. Just 
two years later, he attracted the interest 
of Edouard Bertin, who invited him to 
write theater criticism for the presti- 
gious Journal des débats. And so at the 
age of twenty-three, Janin settled in at 
one of France’s conservative establish- 
ment newspapers. Janin’s loyalty was, 
then, less to any political position than to 
his own siyle. As Larousse put it, “Jules 
Janin was never anything but an eclec- 
tic.”* The critic Sainte-Beuve described 
him as a writer who obviously enjoyed 
his work, and added, “He developed a 
style that, en a good day and when the 
sun is shining, is lively, gracious, ele- 
vated, made of nothing, like gauze, light 
and transparent, what the ancients 
called ‘woven air.’ ” Such a writer, “the 
prince of critics, who never made an 
enemy,’ must have been a solid asset to 
L'Artiste, a young journal trying to 
establish itself. But more to the point, 
Janin embodied, in his own absorption 
in style and his restraint from political 
involvements, the distinctive features of 
the new review itself. 

The career of Arséne Houssaye, who 
became editor-in-chief of L’Artiste in 
1843, in many ways parallels Janin’s, 
and exemplifies perhaps even better 
than his the generation of journals and 
journalists that established itself in the 
wake of the July Revolution. Houssaye 
came from a well-established family in 
Bruyéres. He held a number of menial 
odd jobs. And, as Larousse put it, “He 
wrote bad verse, at once prosaic and 
pretentious, demonstrating above all a 
complete lack of literary culture.’” 
About 1835 he decided to escape a 
restrictive family setting and headed for 
Paris. Almost immediately, it seems, he 
encountered Théophile Gautier at the 
Louvre, and joined Gautier and his 
friends, a bohemian band of writers liv- 
ing on the Right Bank. Just to live in this 
poetic bohemia brought a certain assur- 
ance of recognition in arts and letters, 
Larousse contends, implying strongly 
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that Houssaye’s success hinged much 
less on inborn talent than on excellent 
connections. 

Despite the contemptuous tone of the 
Larousse article, it ties L’Artiste both to 
Boheme, that idealized realm of young, 
carefree spirits forever opposed to the 
regular habits of bourgeois life, and the 
Théophile Gautier, perhaps the single 
most eloquent proponent of l’art pour 
l'art and later himself an editor of 
L'Artiste (1856-58).° The petit Bohème 
to which Houssaye and Gautier be- 
longed in the early thirties had been 
among the first. In fact, in his book on 
the theory of art for art’s sake Albert 
Cassagne cites this very group—which 
also included Gérard de Nerval, Roger 
de Beauvoir, Camille Rogier, Celestin 
Nanteuil—as a prime example of liter- 
ary bohemia.'® 

Cassagne locates the roots of bohemia 
itself, along with substantial changes in 
the structure of writing and publishing, 
in the social realignments that became 
evident after the July Revolution. Dur- 
ing the Restoration, he points out, jour- 
nals had been organs of a political or 
literary doctrine, accustomed to pub- 
lishing unsigned work, and addressing a 
small readership well able to afford the 
high subscription rates inevitable under 
heavy taxation. After July 1830 an 
entirely different situation prevailed. 
Astute bourgeois businessmen noticed 
quickly that a journal could be a suc- 
cessful commercial enterprise, and that 
literature itself could be treated as a 
commodity. Suddenly, it was popular 
authors who were in demand, those 
whose names could be traded on, who 
offered up for exploitation, in Balzac’s 
phrase, “une surface commerciale,” 
Boheme, on the other hand, became the 
refuge of those who did not have such 
commercial appeal, or who clung to a 
pre-July Romantic vision of Fart pur." 

As the Romantic movement itself 
adapted to new conditions, the theory of 
l’art pour l'art, too, changed. Cassagne 
traces its detachment, at certain points, 
from Romanticism per se, and its appeal 
to bourgeois thinking. The bourgeois 
male instinctively felt uneasy about art, 
feared it as an enemy, and mistrusted it 
as an ally; he wanted to stay neutral. 
The doctrine of art for art’s sake suited 
him perfectly: he could continue to dis- 
parage the immorality of Romantic 
works while tacitly approving the paint- 
ers’ detachment from social questions.” 
Thus the idea of art for art's sake began 
to change from the ethereal purity of the 
earlier Romantics to a more concrete 
vision of art in its own domain, indepen- 
dent of political and social controls. The 
art-for-art’s-sake position also provided 
journalists like Janin or Houssaye, who 
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were interested in the arts as a speciali- 
ty, a surface commercial that could be 
marketed. Unlike their colleagues at the 
Journal des artistes, for whom art 
embodied eternal moral truth, these 
young men sought to make art neutral, 
approachable. Far from being revolu- 
tionaries, they were adapting—perhaps 
not altogether consciously—to the new 
conditions that prevailed in French jour- 
nalism after 1830.” 


"Artiste had begun early to define 

its domain apart from political 
affairs. Towards the end of its first year 
of publication, for example, a short lead 
paragraph, “Avis de l’éditeur,” seems to 
clarify a position that had recently 
caused some controversy or confusion: 


We shall let the authors of the 
various unsolicited articles we 
receive defend themselves against 
objections addressed to them, and 
accept responsibility only for un- 
signed articles. Among those we 
promise a rigorously unified point 
of view, which reflects the system 
with which we are in sympathy. 
This system may be described in 
few words, for we are not exclu- 
sive, and we enthusiastically en- 
dorse the alliance of color and 
design. We believe that in time the 
factions that divide painting will 
make peace on this neutral 
terrain. * 


The author of the paragraph was proba- 
bly Janin. In a similar vein, his “mani- 
festo” for the first issue, “Etre Artiste,” 
appeals to artists to provide refreshment 
and relaxation for an audience ex- 
hausted by recent political struggles.’ 
An art-for-art’s-sake positicn is implicit 
in it. But the idea becomes much more 
concrete in an article Janin wrote in 
1838, which was reprinted for the jour- 
nal’s fiftieth anniversary in 1881: 


L’Artiste was begun in an atmo- 
sphere of revolution accomplished 
and continuing that attracted the 
full attention of Europe. In all the 
great uproar of roused passions, 
nascent ambitions, threats of war, 
new men pressing for power, a 
means of speaking of fine arts, of 
fine language, of poetry! This was 
what L’Artiste had to contend 
with in daring to undertake [a new 
journal]. It counted all elevated 
spirits, all souls free of ambition to 
whom it could speak, and it saw all 
at once that this admirable small 
minority would suffice while wait- 
ing for the crowd to find the time 
to pay attention. L’Ariiste was 
founded on this new reasoning, 
and I think it was the first time 


that such reasoning was ever 
employed in founding a journal: 
the fewer readers we had at first, 
the less noise we made in the 
affairs of the world, the more our 
success was assured! It is the most 
daring paradox I have ever seen 
succeed. In fact, in order to under- 
take what this journal wanted to 
undertake, nothing less was re- 
quired than a fortuitous conjunc- 
tion of circumstances that allowed 
it to lay its foundations without 
being exposed to recriminations, 
reproaches, the clamor for fame 
that would have greeted those 
same deeds in a calmer and hap- 
pier time." 


Janin had said nothing——here or ear- 
her—about L’Artiste’s being a Roman- 
tic journal; to contemporaries, and spe- 
cifically to the Journal des artistes, 
however, this was its most important 
identity. It was, in short, the opposition. 
The two journals have since been 
described quite consistently as ““Roman- 
tic” and “Classic” respectively," terms 
that have come to suggest differences in 
formal preference. But in those mo- 
ments when the two publications actu- 
ally confronted each other, the issue was 
not which art is preferable, but what in 
essence art is, and therefore what an art 
journal ought to be. 

The very week after L'Artiste made 
its first appearance, for example, the 
Journal des artistes deigned to com- 
ment, publishing a short satirical piece 
entitled “un journal romantique.” 
Thinly disguised as fiction, it presents a 
gathering of individuals “of the class 
known as romantic, a really peculiar 
variety of the human species” discussing 
plans for a new journal. Bearded, disor- 
derly, given over to ill-reflected pas- 
sions—that is, displaying every negative 
stereotype of the Romantic artist—they 
relish the thought of further indulging 
themselves and exploiting the public 
through this new journalistic enterprise. 
But won’t people think it’s just the jour- 
nal of a coterie?, someone objects. 
Wouldn’t it be more prudent to promote 
a mitigated romanticism, disguise our- 
selves a bit, grant some value to Gros, 
Guérin, Gérard, mix in some tares with 
the wheat? The leader recognizes the 
wisdom in this advice, but rather than 
trying to persuade his fellows, simply 
cuts the discussion short and, presum- 
ably, adopts the proposal. 

And it was less Romantic per se than 
the intolerable Impurity in L'Artiste’s 
brand of Romanticism that continued to 
rankle Farcy as he watched the fledgling 
rival prosper through the 1830s. By 
early in 1836 he was willing to concede 
the triumph of the école moderne; but 
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Fig. 1 Tony Johannot, “La fraternité 
des arts,” 1831, engraving. L’Artiste 
frontispiece. 
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for him, it was a triumph for those old, 


solid values that had crept in between 
the cracks of Romantic rhetoric. Once 
he even caught L'Artiste blatantly “in 
the act” of passing off traditional princi- 
ples as its own, and decided to expose it. 
He quoted at length the text of an article 
by Alexandre de Saint-Chéron,'”° essen- 
tially an argument against Victor 
Hugo’s theory of l'art pur, or l’art pour 
l'art. This theory, Saint-Chéron argued, 
reduces art to mere technique, and so is 
useless in the presence of great art, all of 
which has been motivated by the Catho- 
lic faith. Farcy then addresses his own 
readers in the Journal des artistes: 


You may think gentlemen, that I 
am the author of this article, that 
this is a corollary to the arguments 
I have often used to undermine the 
doctrines of that alleged school 
I’ve accusedof being “incapable of 
creating, only of destroying”; but 
no, gentlemen, it’s nothing like 
that: the one who writes in this 
way is the journal devoted body 
and soul to the interests of the 
Romantics, the journal that was 
made by them and for them and 
that, for four years, has found 
nothing better for polishing its 
idols than to sling mud at our 
best-loved statues! It is truly in 
comprehensible. Never has a re- 
traction been so complete, or never 
inconsistency so glaring.” 


Contemporary readers would have un- 
derstood that the journal “devoted body 
and soul to the interests of the Roman- 
tics” was L’Artiste, which responded 
promptly: “We were rather surprised 
when one of our friends brought us a 


recent issue of a really small journal, in 
which the article by M. Saint-Chéron 
that appeared in our twenty-fifth [sic] 
issue was reprinted almost in its 
entirety.” 

After this mocking reference to “un 
fort petit journal’—a pun on the physi- 
cal size of Journal des Artistes (less 
than half that of L’Artiste)—the editors 
go on to scorn a review that has nothing 
better to print than someone else’s 
words. If it insists on spreading our 
ideas, L’Artiste continues, we consent; 
but mere courtesy demands that it at 
least name us as its source. As to the 
charge on inconsistency, the editors 
observe: 


It is no inconsistency to admit 
signed opinions into our columns 
that are not in harmony with our 
own. We have left the field open 
for any opinion to be presented in 
our review, we trouble ourselves 
little about the contradictions that 
may arise among them.... Any- 
one who is trying to maintain a 
unity of thinking in a journal that 
discusses art and literature today 
would have no choice but to have 
the whole thing written by one 
person. But since we have taken an 
entirely different position in hav- 
ing our journal written by as many 
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Fig. 2 Crozafier, after sculpture by 
Emile Seurre, “Napoleon,” engraving. 
Journal des artistes, 3 (July 2, 1833). 


men of talent as possible, we have 
rejected the very prospect of 
attaining any absolute unity of 
thought.” 


Farcy might have pointed out a great 
many other similar inconsistencies in 
L’Artiste’s editorial policy both before 
and after the Saint-Chéron article. For, 


in fact, L’Artiste was never actively 
engaged in support of Romantic art or 
artists, or at least never exclusively so. 
And although the journal looked 
Romantic in the 1830s, the texts betray 
a profound ambivalence. Joseph Sloane, 
for example, describes L’Artiste as hav- 
ing a “conservative tenor” during the 
1840s and 1850s.* Peter J. Edwards 
puts the case even more directly: 


[From] 1831 to 1843, the critics 
employed ... by L’Artiste offered 
an astonishingly varied range of 
opinions. No real unity of editorial 
policy existed in the realm of criti- 
cism, and one finds articles and 
reviews ranging from enthusiastic 
approval of Romantic principles to 
stolid defense of classical ideals 
and the berating of the unruly 
innovators.” 


One very prominent position that would 
have marked L’Artiste as Romantic was 
its support of the idea of a “fraternity of 
arts,’ the belief in a collaboration, 
shared directions, and common goals of 
painting and poetry, theater, music, 
dance, etc. The journal’s frontispiece, an 
allegorical vignette by Tony Johannot of 
all the arts gathered together as if enjoy- 
ing a harmonious soirée (Fig. 1), fur- 
ther announced the fraternité des arts 
on the front page on a regular basis. But 
a closer look at the matter suggests that 
if the idea of a fraternity had ever been 
an organizing concept at L'Artiste, it 
did not remain so for very long. As early 
as 1833, although Johannot’s vignette 
was still in place, the journal was con- 
demning the influence of literature on 
art, insisting on the sovereignty of each 
domain. By 1835 all thoughts of a “‘fra- 
ternity” had died out.” 

L’Artiste’s use of lithographs in its 
early years contributed to a strongly 
Romantic “look,” and hence to its sub- 
sequent reputation. The names of 
favored engravers and lithographers, 
including Tony and Alfred Johannot, 
Achille Deveria, Nicolas Charlet, are 
firmly associated with a reenergizing of 
Romantic engraving and lithography in 
the 1830s. But they were also the most 
popular printmakers of any persuasion 
at the time, and that fact may have 
weighed more heavily than any commit- 
ments to Romanticism in L’Artiste’s 
choice of these artists. 


he discrepancy in size between 

Journal des artistes and L’Artiste 
may also be attributable to a difference 
not in aesthetic position but in what 
might today be called marketing strate- 
gy. Journal des artistes used prints 
almost exclusively to reproduce paint- 
ings or sculpture discussed in the text. 
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Fig. 3 Bichebois ainé, after sculpture 
by Emile Seurre, “Napoleon,” 
lithograph. L’Artiste, 1 (1831), facing 
p. 264. 





L’Artiste did almost the opposite; that 
is, the text seemed to serve as an explica- 
tion for the prints, at least at the very 
beginning. It may even be that L’ Artiste 
was initially intended as a small, regu- 
lar, print portfolio, since both of the first 
two owner-editors of L’Artiste, Achille 
Ricourt (February 6, 1831—April 22, 
1838°° and A. H. Delaunay (April 29, 
1838—December 1838) were established 
print publishers before entering the 
journalism business. 

Between 1829 and 1831, Ricourt had 
collaborated with Charles Philipon and 
others on another journal, La Sil- 
houette. This brought Ricourt valuable 
journalistic experience and useful con- 
nections,” as well as a certain familiar- 
ity with a new audience for contempo- 
rary prints. James Cuno identifies this 
as the bourgeoisie of the quartier Palais- 
Royal—property owners, students, and 
artists—people with enough education 
to appreciate L’Artiste’s many art- 
historical references and with enough 
income to afford a subscription rate of 
ifty-two francs a year when the average 
worker’s daily wage was just over three 
francs. 

With this background, the founder of 
L’Artiste does not seem to have been 
motivated by any special desire to 
advance Romantic causes. Jules Clare- 
je, in an 1875 obituary, even states 
latly that “Ricourt was not a Roman- 
ic.” He was, perhaps, just someone 
nterested in making a steady living in 
dublishing. Even the prints he chose 
nay have seemed more decisively “Ro- 
nantic” to subsequent observers than 
hey did to Ricourt himself or contem- 





porary subscribers. When compared 
with the Journal des artistes, for exam- 
ple, it is clear the L’Artiste invested 
much greater effort in prints.” The dis- 
crepancy in quantity of images is strik- 
ing, and of course L’Artiste’s much 
larger format substantially heightened 
the impact of any image. The Journal 
des artistes made much more use of 
engraving processes, whereas L’Artiste 
relied on lithography throughout the 
1830s. 

But if the Journal des artistes did 
avoid a certain range of Romantic sub- 
ject repertoire—scenes of extreme vio- 
lence and nightmare fantasy—there was 
a very broad range of “mainstream” 
subjects that appeared in both periodi- 
cals: formal portraits, scenes of military 
life, great moments in history and 
mythology, landscape, famous paint- 
ings, sculpture, buildings, and monu- 
ments. L’Artiste simply produced and 
marketed these prints as objects of value 
in their own right, rather than solely as 
illustrations. Both journals carried illus- 
trations of Seurre’s statue of Napoleon 
proposed for the top of the Vendôme 
column (Figs. 2 and 3), for example. 
L’Artiste’s version, much larger and 
more detailed, makes use of the litho- 
graphic process to heighten the figure’s 
brooding, reflective aspect. Of the two, 
this print comes closer to having an 
interest apart from the information it 
conveys about the proposed monument. 
Some of the similarities in aesthetic 
choices and journalistic practice later in 
the 1830s could be attributed to imita- 
tion. At least Journal des artistes’s 
cover design in 1838 (Fig. 4) looks 
remarkably like those L’Artiste had 
been commissioning from Chenavard 
for years (Fig. 5), and suggests that 
L’Artiste’s packaging techniques, if 
nothing else, were admired and imitated 
even by its competitor. 

One might say, in fact, that by the 
late 1830s the opposition was dissolving, 
or perhaps better, being absorbed. 
L’Artiste’s second owner, A.-H. Delau- 
nay, bought the journal from the bank- 
rupt Ricourt in 1838. His parting state- 
ment in 1843 suggests that he made 
enemies on the staff during his tenure, 
perhaps precisely because his style of 
management—trying to represent a sin- 
gle aesthetic position, publishing un- 
signed material, being unadventurous in 
commissioning and publishing prints— 
harked back to an earlier time, and so 
conflicted with the very formula that 
had won L’Artiste its early success.”! 
The journal’s own report of its history— 
confirmed in other accounts—indicates 
that L'Artiste was at the low ebb of its 
morale and popularity during Delau- 
nay’s tenure, and that Arsène Hous- 


saye’s assumption of both editorial and 
financial control early in 1844 averted 
disaster.” 

Gautier, although he did not actually 
become the editor until 1856, had con- 
tributed directly and no doubt indirectly 
through his friends Houssaye, Nerval, 
and others for many years. He was, 
certainly, the most deliberate and force- 
ful defender of l'art pour l’art. L'Artiste 
enjoyed its time of greatest brilliance 
and prosperity under Gautier;? it did 
not, however, depart in any substantial 
way from the patterns it had already 
established over the preceding twenty- 
six years of publication. If anything, 
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Fig. 4 Aimé Chenavard, “L’Artiste,” 
engraving. L’Artiste, 1831, cover. 


Gautier’s tenure coincided with a 
moment when l'art pour l'art had devel- 
oped a large and gifted following. 


he case of L’Artiste bears out a 
recent generalization: when art is 
treated as politically “neutral,” first, an 
institutional advantage is being sought 
and, second, an attempt is being made to 
protect art and artist from political dan- 
ger.’ L’Artiste conflated the two pur- 
poses, in a sense. By presenting art— 
and itself—as neutral, it was protecting 
itself from political attack; the institu- 
tional advantage it enjoyed as a result 
can be estimated from its longevity 
alone: in contrast to the Journal des 
artistes, which ceased publication in 
1844, L’Artiste survived into the twen- 
tieth century (1904). 
L’Artiste’s brief joust with Journal 
des artistes in the mid 1830s was, final- 


ly, less a difference of aesthetic judg- 
ment than an encounter between old and 
new models of the journal in a changed 
art world. The Journal des artistes 
belonged to the Restoration, to a social 
and financial structure controlled, like 
art itself, by an aristocracy interested 
not so much in attracting readers as in 
expounding a point of view. In its physi- 
cal appearance, its language, and, espe- 
cially, its vision of itself as the instru- 
ment of moral and humane purpose, it 
preserved the journalistic assumptions 
of an earlier time, the very assumptions 
that prompted it to charge L’Artiste 
with inconsistency. L’Artiste, on the 
other hand, staked out its terrain along 
very different lines, defined its legiti- 
mate boundaries not by mission but by 
subject matter. It embraced art in all its 
manifestations—painting, drawing, 
sculpture, prints, architecture, decora- 
tive arts, literature, theater, music, even 
history and archeology—but made no 
particular moral or political stance a 
condition of access to that art. At the 
same time that it declared its indepen- 
dence of such affiliations, it made itself 
available to the new centers of power, 
specifically those created by the July 
Revolution. Always luxurious and ex- 
pensive, L’Artiste was never royalist or 
republican, Catholic, reformist, or even 
consistently Romantic. It assumed an 
independent authority for art and, of 
course, for itself. Although it did not 
announce its faith in l'art pour l'art 
directly, this idea informed at all points 
a fastidious avoidance of political in- 
volvements. Its effort was to make the 
journal not so much coherent or persua- 
sive as diverse, entertaining, and 
visually appealing. 

L’Artiste was not the first arts period- 
ical. It apparently was, however, the 
first one adapted to life and art in a 
modern market economy. Its early histo- 
ry, then, illuminates certain aspects of a 
new institution; its remarkable longev- 
ity, in turn, suggests some more general 
principles of art and its vehicles of vali- 
dation and popularization in modernist 
culture. 


Notes 

I am grateful to Patricia Mainardi and Henri 
Zerner for their advice and criticism in preparing 
this article. 
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The Political Economy of Graphic 
Art Production during the 
July Monarchy 


By Jeff Rosen 


he union of lithography and indus- 

try dates back to the beginnings of 
lithography in France. As early as 1816, 
the Académie des beaux-arts recognized 
the medium’s ability to mass-produce 
prints intended to instruct as well as to 
amuse.’ But the Académie also empha- 
sized that lithography excelled in pro- 
ducing designs of all kinds—-Arabic or 
Chinese characters as well as vignettes 
and floral decorations that could be 
inserted in books or used to adorn wall- 
paper or fabric. By 1830, lithography 
replaced etching as the predominant 
medium used to print invoices, letter- 
heads, and cartes-de-visite in quantity. 
Other common uses included sheet mu- 
sic, labels, menus, and broadsheet 
announcements. French economists 
identified such prints as ouvrages de 
ville, distinguishing these products from 
artistic works, called ouvrages de l'art.’ 
During the July Monarchy, when litho- 
graphic printshops grew in number and 
in economic importance, the Société 
d'encouragement pour l'industrie na- 
tionale emerged as the most important 
institutional force to support the devel- 
opment of lithography as an industrial 
means of producing graphic art. 

The printing of ouvrages de ville and 
ouvrages de l'art coexisted in most litho- 
graphic workshops. Occasionally, how- 
ever, specialization did occur. For exam- 
ple, when Charles de Lasteyrie opened 
the first French workshop, he printed 
both types of prints. Upon dissolving his 
firm in 1825, Lasteyrie divided his 
clients, transferring the majority of 
commissions of works of art to the firm 
of Delpech, the production of commer- 
cial works to that of Brégeaut.’ Within 
workshops, diversified tasks of produc- 
tion also predated occupational special- 


ization. Master-printers customarily | 


owned their firms and supervised print- 
ing and other operations. Throughout 
the July Monarchy, most lithographic 
workshops employed fewer than ten 
assistants, whose functions overlapped. 
These workers often included both man- 
ual laborers who stored or prepared raw 
materials and skilled printers who han- 
dled the wide range of tasks necessary 
during printing, such as cutting and 
moistening paper, wetting stones, or 
drying printed sheets. In 1848, the 
Chambre de commerce surveyed litho- 
graphic workshops and reported the fol- 
lowing distinct occupations: draftsmen 
and designers, manual workers, press 
operators, and printers.’ By 1860, a sim- 
ilar survey revealed tasks that were 
more narrowly defined, indicating a 
more specialized division of labor that 
was even differentiated by gender.” Spe- 
cific tasks for men included graining, 
varnishing, and hauling stones; cutting 
and moistening paper; and inking and 
moistening stones during printing. For 
women, tasks included drying, hand- 
tinting, and boxing prints for shipping or 
storage. 

Early lithography was characterized 
by an unclear relationship between the 
printer and the distributor of prints: the 
person listed as printer often functioned 
as its editor or distributor as well. In 
1835, for example, landscape prints 
were printed by or edited under the 
direction of Ciceri (Picardie, for Taylor 
and Nodier’s Voyages pittoresques), 
Gihaut (Compeigne et ses environs, par 
Aubry-le-Comte), Kaeppelin (Etudes 
d'une maison du XVIe siècle a Lisieux), 
Chaillou-Potrelle (Sites historiques, 
par Van der Burch et Vitasse), Delarue 
(Navires et ports, par F. Perrot), and 


Lemercier (Marines, par F. Perrot). 
According to Jean Adhémar, editors 
like Gihaut and Chaillot-Potrelle began 
to specialize, with Gihaut later acquir- 
ing his own lithographic presses, and 
each soon became known for a consis- 
tent style of production.’ As commerce 
joined the industry of lithography to the 
art of lithography in most workshops, 
master-printers helped lithography be- 
gin to change from a preindustrial 
craft to a modern means of industrial 
production. 

Unlike lithographic artists, who at- 
tempted to have their work exhibited in 
the annual Salons, master-printers sub- 
mitted the work of many different art- 
ists to the national expositions of indus- 
try with the aim of displaving the special 
skills or technical competence of their 
workshop. At the industrial expositions, 
competition between master-printers 
was waged over the industrial capabili- 
ties of their firms, not solely over the 
artistic merit of works produced. 
Whereas the criteria of quality and taste 
were used to evaluate works of art at the 
Salon, a workshop’s potential success at 
the industrial expositions was measured 
by its size, its capacity to produce many 
different types of graphic art, the num- 
ber of presses owned and the number of 
workers employed, and its ability to 
produce standardized works in quantity. 
In 1839, for example, three firms— 
Lemercier, Bénard et Cie., the workshop 
of the Thierry brothers, and Simon of 
Strasbourg—were awarded silver med- 
als at the Exposition des produits de 
l'industrie francaise for their ability to 
produce both ouvrages de ville and ouv- 
rages de l'art and commended for their 
ability to produce inexpensive standard- 
ized prints in quantity.’ Bronze medals 


were awarded to smaller printshops able 
to handle only a narrow range of produc- 
tion: Delarue produced cartes-de-visites 
and announcements; Villain, reproduc- 
tions of old prints; Boboeuf, musical 
texts; Inasco-Jobard, graphic work for 
the Voyages pittoresques; Haubloup, 
transfer lithography; and Martenot, 
colored maps and charts. 

After 1839, an elite group of master- 
printers emerged and united to advance 
the industrial development of their 
workshops and consolidate institutional 
support to help persuade other firms to 
adopt new technologies. These efforts 
began on an institutional level in 1838, 
when the journal Le Lithographe was 
created to examine new materials and 
processes affecting lithographic produc- 
tion, to evaluate new legislation regulat- 
ing the press, and to assess “political 
economy applied to lithography, includ- 
ing relations between masters and work- 
ers.”* Among the founding members 
were the master-printers Joseph Lemer- 
cier, Eugéne Kaeppelin, and Godefroy 
Englemann, the professors of chemistry 
and members of the Académie de médi- 
cine, Chevallier and Gaulthier de 
Claubry; and members of the Institut de 
France, including Jomard, who directed 
the Bibliothéque nationale, and the 
Count de Lasteyrie, then vice-president 
of the Société d'encouragement pour 
l'industrie nationale. Among other 
members of the Société d’encourage- 
ment were Chevallier, Gaulthier de 
Claubry, and Jomard. These three also 
served on the Société’s special commit- 
tee that evaluated new technology for 
the improvement of printing and the 
graphic arts. These founding members 
played an advisory role in helping Le 
Lithographe address economic and 
technical issues confronting printers. 

During the 1840s, the relationship 
between the leading forces in French 
lithography and the Société d'encour- 
agement took place on a terrain where 
graphic art, technological innovation, 
and industrial production intersected. In 
the pages that follow, I shall analyze 
those points of intersection, focusing on 
the activities of the Société d’encourage- 
ment pour l’industrie nationale and its 
application of political economy to the 
development of lithography as a mass- 
produced graphic art form. 


he Société d’encouragement pour 

l'industrie nationale, founded in 
1802 under Napoleon, was based on the 
English mode! of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, and, like its mod- 
el, was intended to serve national inter- 
ests. Established under Count Chaptal 
as an instrument of the Ministry of the 


Interior, the Société maintained signifi- 
cant ties with the government after the 
group became independent in 1824. 
During the July Monarchy, the Société 
operated as an independent public asso- 
ciation supported by public subscription. 
Original members of the Société 
included important bankers (Delessert, 
Perrier, Récamier), industrialists (Ter- 
naux, Périer, Vilmorin), professors of 
technology and engineering (Molard, 
Montgolfier), administrators (Neuf- 
chateau, Lasteyrie, Gerando), and 
scholars (Monge, Berthollet, Prony). 
Relations among many of these mem- 
bers were longstanding.” The institution 
continued the intellectual activities of 
earlier associations created under the 
ancien regime and Revolution, including 
the Société du point central des arts et 
métiers and the Société libre du lycée 
des arts." 

From its inception, the Société d'en- 
couragement regularly sponsored prize 
competitions to encourage the develop- 
ment of inventions and technical 
achievements that could be applied to 
industry. For example, in 1802, mem- 
bers of the Société joined forces with 
members of the Conservatoire des arts 
et métiers to help establish the third 
national exposition of industry. Serving 
on the exposition jury were Molard, 
Conté, and Montgolfier, each a member 
of both the Conservatoire and the 
Société. In addition, Conté and Molard 
collaborated with other members of the 
Société to help establish the institution’s 
first prize competition to develop new 
machinery to spin and weave cotton.” 

According to Minister of the Interior 
Chaptal, the goal of the Société d’en- 
couragement was “to maintain the high 
degree to which France supports its pro- 
duction of useful arts, for which it has no 
rival; to perfect those arts that other 
nations practice with greater skill and 
success; to distribute knowledge about 
and the means to apply the best 
machines, as well as the most sure and 
expedient methods of production.” '? 
Above all, the patriotic and nationalistic 
roots of the Société were found in the 
mercantile system: industrial develop- 
ment was encouraged to the extent that 
it could enhance France’s powers in the 
balance of trade and in global com- 
merce. Internal as well as external com- 
petition was subsequently elevated as an 
important principle to help foster indus- 
trial development. 

The Société d’encouragement did not 
support pure scientific research. 
Whereas science referred to ideal or 
conjectural types of knowledge of the 
world rooted in the liberal arts, industry 
was understood as being derived from 
the mechanical arts.” Because the 


Société defined lithography in 1817 as 
such a ceveloping mechanical art, this 
graphic art form was introduced to the 
system of annual prize competitions and 
was included after that year as one of 
the institution’s regularly supported 
activities.'* Eighteen seventeen also 
marked the first entry of lithographic 
works by Carle Vernet and Thiénon to 
the Salon, and in that year, the govern- 
ment acknowledged the growing im- 
portance of lithography by regulating 
printers and requiring them to ob- 
tain a license, or brevet d'imprimeur- 
lithographe. 

Despite the fact that early members 
of the Société d’encouragement and the 
Conservatoire des arts et metiers advo- 
cated unrestricted industrial develop- 
ment in France, the Société was not 
regarded by the government as a vehicle 
to promote the emerging science of 
political economy. During the Consul- 
ate, the best-known proponent of French 
political economy was Jean-Baptiste 
Say, who had translated Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations in 1795 and pub- 
lished his own Traité de | économie poli- 
tique in 1803. Although Napoleon used 
Say as an “industrial informant, report- 
ing on English factories and tech- 
niques,” ” he distrusted him and his 
followers. In 1803, Napoleon finally dis- 
claimed Say and his advocates as 
ideologues, denying them governmental 
sanction by rejecting the proposed cre- 
ation of an Académie des sciences mor- 
ales et politiques in the Institut de 
France." 

Many members of the Société d’en- 
couragement, the Académie des 
sciences [physiques et mathématiques], 
and the Conservatoire des arts et 
metiers deplored the lack of governmen- 
tal support for political economy, since 
state intervention was considered neces- 
sary to help the country compete eco- 
nomically with England.” In order to 
address the country’s economic back- 
wardness, French supporters of political 
economy sustained the principle of free 
competition and unrestricted growth but 
departec from the orthodox principles of 
Adam Smith by actively seeking state 
support. Having failed to gain govern- 
mental sanction, members of these insti- 
tutions attempted to establish a chair of 
political economy at the Conserva- 
toire.'? This was not accomplished, how- 
ever, until the Restoration, when the 
chemist Baron Thénard, member of the 
Académie des sciences and future presi- 
dent of the Société d'encouragement, 
and Charles Dupin, professor at the 
Conservatoire and member of the 
Société, successfully influenced admin- 
istrators there to establish the first 
course in political economy in France.” 
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After 1830, François Guizot, then 
Louis-Philippe’s Minister of the inte- 
rior, established the section of political 
economy in the Institut that had earlier 
been declined. By 1842, its members 
included Charles Dupin, Jérome Blan- 
qui, Louis-Edouard Rossi, Louis Vil- 
lermé, Hypolite Passy, and the Count 
Charles Tanneguy Duchâtel, whe re- 
placed Guizot as Minister of Interior.” 
Under this government-supported coun- 
cil, political economy acquired a new 
legitimacy. For the first time, economic 
issues were debated in the Academy of 
Sciences, including the merits and defi- 
ciencies of protectionism, the rights 
guaranteed by private property, the 
question of social inequality that 
resulted from economic inequality, and 
the role of the entrepreneur in the 
national economy. These issues were 
also debated in Le Journal des écono- 
mistes, the newly established forum of 
the Société des économistes.” 

If members of the Academy anc the 
Société des économistes helped to 
develop the theory of political economy 
in France, the Société d’encouragement 
was entrusted with implementing these 
policies in practice. As a result, the 
Société d'encouragement infused its 
competitions with the principle that 
technological improvements to industry 
would lead towards progress for all of 
society. Further, the Société advanced 
the view that the economic moderniza- 
tion of printshops would help to create 
higher levels of education among work- 
ers, an amelioration of their labor, and a 
new, regenerated society that was 
uplifted morally and socially. Actively 
using such terms of political economy, 
the Société structured its prize competi- 
tions accordingly to help foster the 
industrial development of lithographic 
workshop production. 

The emphasis on technology by all of 
these groups, however, acted as a means 
of avoiding the labor issue; when econo- 
mists used the vocabulary of capital 
accumulation and distribution, mecha- 
nization of production, and the division 
of labor to discuss industrial problems, 
the concerns of skilled workers for con- 
trol over their labor were denied. By 
adopting a rational approach towards 
the application of new technology to 
problems experienced in workshops, the 
Société d'encouragement sanctioned 
those innovations that significantly en- 
hanced the growing system of mass pro- 
duction. Moreover, it helped to guide 
printers to adopt certain technologies at 
the expense of others and to apply the 
“correct” use of the new applications to 
strengthen the system of mass producing 
forms of graphic art. 
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A Ithough the development of lithog- 
raphy had been supported by the 
Société d'encouragement for twenty 
years, by 1840 it began to regard the 
medium as a true industrial concern. In 
1839, for example, members of the jury 
of the Exposition des produits de l’indus- 
trie lauded new technological improve- 
ments in lithography by claiming that 
since its invention by Senefelder, its 
system of production had improved sig- 
nificantly. Evidence included new 
means of reproducing maps and charts, 
of printing works in color and in two 
tones, and new techniques that imitated 
drawings and watercolors. The jury 
focused its attention on the belief that it 
was necessary to modernize the means 
of production, noting: 


The prices of each print have also 
been lowered; if they have not 
been reduced further still, that is 
connected to the imperfection of 
the lithographic press, which has 
remained as it was since first used 
by its inventor, having retained all 
of its original moving parts. 

The jury directs the attention of 
the government and that of the 
Société d’encouragement to this 
part of the means of production of 
lithography. We must direct all 
our efforts to help bring about this 
single improvement, which alone 
is destined to bring forth every 
other; it is towards this goal that 
each prize should be conferred.” 


Inasmuch as the Société opened one of 
its competitions in 1840 to enhance the 
mechanical efficiency of lithographic 
presses, it is apparent that the institu- 
tion accepted the recommendations of 
the jury. 

News of the economic health of 
lithography was also indicated in 1839, 
when Le Lithographe claimed that more 
than ninety workshops were thriving in 
Paris, reflecting much growth from the 
modest beginnings of two workshops in 
1819. In addition, the journal an- 
nounced that four lithographic print- 
shops and one supplier of lithographic 
stones had incorporated legally as 
sociétés en commandite par actions, or 
joint-stock companies. These firms in- 
cluded the printshops of Lemercier, 
Bénard, et Cie., Kaeppelin et Cie., Qui- 
net et Cie., and Prévost et Cie.; the 
supplier of lithographic materials was 
the firm of Auguste Dupont et Cie.” 
These five firms united active partners, 
known as gerants, with silent partners or 
passive investors called commandi- 
taires, who contributed capital but were 
denied any participation in manage- 
ment. This type of financial structure 
was the most popular form of business 


organization of light industry during the 
July Monarchy. 

The development of lithographic 
workshops as sociétés en commandite 
par actions provided a new economic 
foundation to lithography, since master- 
printers gained legal authority over the 
production process and began to exer- 
cise greater control over the use of large 
amounts of fixed and circulating capital. 
For example, the largest société was 
that of Lemercier, Bénard et Cie. In 
their official acte de société, the two 
printers identified their principal 
sources of fixed capital. The acte de 
société verified the current output of the 
workshop: more than 30,000 litho- 
graphic stones were reserved specifically 
for the production of all kinds of work 
for more than fifteen publishing houses 
and distributors, including Loquart, 
Jacob et Cie., and the Goupil firm. 
These contracts were evidence of an 
established base of fixed capital, a sus- 
tained clientele, and a complex system 
of distribution. In addition, sixty stones 
were dedicated for use in rotating com- 
mercial projects, and one thousand 
unfinished Bavarian limestones were 
stored in warehouses as available raw 
stock. Virtually all the materials used in 
preparing lithographic materials for 
production were fabricated by the firm, 
including crayons and tools for drawing 
and various kinds of inks for printing, 
which were also itemized as fixed capi- 
tal. The total value of these capital 
assets, including lithographic stones, 
presses, materials, and buildings, was 
listed at 400,000 francs. Lemercier and 
Bénard established the value of their 
firm at 500,000 francs, and offered 
1,000 shares of stock in 500-franc notes 
to the public. Sales of these shares were 
applied by the printers to serve as a fund 
of circulating capital.” 

A contemporary portrait of Joseph 
Lemercier by Marin-Lavigne presents 
the man with many trappings of the 
master-printer (Fig. 1). Lemercier is 
depicted as a friend of the art of lithog- 
raphy and an advocate of the new tech- 
nology of work shop mass-production. 
Fine art is represented on the wall 
behind the printer: the framed and mat- 
ted lithograph occupies the esteemed 
location of a valued work of art. To 
demonstrate his support of the new tech- 
nology, before the printer stands a new 
iron-forged press of the type introduced 
in 1844 with the claim that such presses 
could mass-produce standardized im- 
pressions better than their wooden coun- 
terparts.* United in the persona of the 
master-printer, then, were related ele- 
ments symbolizing control of art, tech- 
nology, and the lithographic means of 
production. 


At the industrial exposition of 1839, 
the Société d'encouragement was heart- 
ened by the apparent success of lithogra- 
phy. According to Baron Thénard, pres- 
ident of the executive jury and of the 
Société, lithography contributed to the 
significant developments made by in- 
dustry that were marked at the exposi- 
tion.” Musing on “the causes that have 


produced such marvelous results,” 
Thénard concluded: 


Peace, which is at the core of 
industry; the sciences, which help 
to illuminate the arts and guard 
them from the blind and deceitful 
illustions of practice; the efforts of 
the scholarly societies, especially 
the Société d’encouragement, 
which, owing to its numerous and 
brilliant competitions, has suc- 
ceeded in resolving the most 
important and difficult ques- 
tions.... And independent of 
these powerful reasons ... is the 
impulse given by the public expo- 
sitions [of industry].* 


Thénard also noted that further devel- 
opment of the technology of lithography 
was essential to the development of 
mechanical inking, the combination of 
the lithographic and typographic pro- 
cesses, and the transfer reproduction of 
printed matter by lithography. Having 
received such a powerful sanction, the 
Société sponsored new competitions in 
1840 that addressed these issues. 


measure of the support given to 

lithography by the Société d’en- 
couragement may be gauged by com- 
paring the awards accorded the graphic 
arts with those it granted to other devel- 
oping technologies. In 1852, the Société 
assessed its activities during the first 
half of the century and itemized the 
distribution of those awards.” For prizes 
delivered in the section of fine arts, the 
Société dispensed awards and medals of 
encouragement worth 48,140 francs. 
Support for the fine arts approached the 
levels of support awarded to the indus- 
tries of agriculture, ceramic manufac- 
turing, metallurgy, and machine-tool 
fabrication. In the fine-arts section 
alone, 120 prizes, or 75 percent of the 
160 awarded, were delivered for techni- 
cal inventions or perfections benefiting 
the production of graphic art, including 
lithography, etching, engraving, and 
photography.” As a general rule, prizes 
were awarded to support new technol- 
ogy that enhanced an existing system of 
mass production. 

The major prize competitions in the 
graphic arts were announced by the 
Société in 1840 and reprinted in Le 
Lithographe. A review of the goals of 
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Fig. 1 
lithograph. 


Louis-Stanislas Marin- Lavigne, Portrait of Joseph Lemercier, c. 1845, 





these competitions reveals how the 
Société helped to encourage machine- 
made over handmade production, inex- 
pensive means of production over the 
manufacture of luxury goods, usefulness 
in the labor process, and simplicity of 
production. Four of these competitions 
were developed to encourage the devel- 
opment of lithography by means of 1) 
the successful transfer reproduction of 
old gravures whose original copper 
plates had been lost or destroyed; 2) the 
transfer reproduction of drawings, 
prints, and typographic materials by 
similar means; 3) the development of a 
mechanical means of inking stones dur- 
ing production; and 4) the discovery and 
cultivation of new French quarries of 
lithographic stones. 


Shortly after the invention of photog- 
raphy in 1839, many members of the 
Société regarded the new medium as a 
form of graphic art having the potential 
for mass production. As a result, in the 
following year the Société created a com- 
petition to help foster a means of dupli- 
cating the photographic image by means 
of ink-based printing or by using photo- 
sensitive paper that could be produced ir 
large editions. By 1844, another competi- 
tion was added to the four listed above: a 
proposal for the development of new 
materials, such as metal plates, that 
could replace lithographic stones in com- 
mercial production. 

Each of these proposals promoted a 
revolution in the mode of production by 
concentrating on technological change 
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Inventors were required to provide clear 
examples of how their inventions would 
be used in workshops and contribute to 
the industrial development of the 
medium. For example, the proposal for 
the lithographic transfer reproduction of 
drawings, prints, and typographic works 
had the following criteria appended: 


It will be necessary to prove, by an 
uncontested success, in two or 
three works of the book-trade, 
supplying a total of 40 printed 
sheets, pulled at 1,000 or at 1,500 
copies, or in a total edition of 4,500 
specimens, that the letters and 
illustrations may be considered 
comparable, commercially, to the 
same [typographic] characters of 
the original editions. Contestants 
will be obliged to offer proof that 
the works they present would be 
less costly to produce than if they 
had been printed typographically, 
including illustrations in the text 
from woodcuts, copper, or steel 
engravings.” 


.ithography was required not only to 
utperform typography but to do so ina 
nanner that was cheaper and of equal 
juality. By stipulating that facsimile 
‘eproductions were to be pulled in an 
‘dition of 4,500 copies, the Société d’en- 
‘ouragement required of the new tech- 
1ology the ability to produce works at a 
‘ate determined by everyday commerce. 
“urther, by specifying that the new 
ithographically produced materials be 
‘ndorsed by master-printers as feasible 
o produce and less costly to manufac- 
ure than older graphic art forms, the 
société offered printers the hope of 
icquiring a new means of diversifying 
heir production while profiting from 
he new technology. Printers vying for 
his prize included Kaeppelin, Des- 
jortes, and Auguste Dupont.” 

For the competition to devise means 
f inking lithographic stones mechani- 
‘ally during production, the Société took 
he position that the progressive devel- 
pment of industry involved a twofold 
fort to replace the outdated mechanics 
f work and the division of its tasks with 
nodern means. As a result, the Société 
equired that inking of the stone during 
roduction be performed “by a mechan- 
cal means that is independent of the 
kill of the printer, in such a manner 
hat produces prints of equal quality, as 
ompared with one another, from a con- 
ecutive print run of 1,000 copies.” * 
ince it was based on the claim that 
ndustrial growth depended on the 
nechanization of production, this com- 
etition furthered the Société’s goals of 
ransforming the technology of produc- 
ion in workshops. But it is also clear 
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that by promoting the development of an 
inking apparatus to operate indepen- 
dently of skilled workers, the Société 
implicitly advocated the replacement of 
printers by machinery, looking forward 
to the eventual elimination of most 
skilled workers from the work force in 
printshops. 

Unlike the proposals intended to 
improve the technical operation of work- 
shops, the competition for the develop- 
ment of new French quarries of litho- 
graphic stones promoted a nationalistic 
solution to help foster industrial devel- 
opment. Both this competition and the 
one devised to urge the substitution of 
metal plates for limestone were created 
to help lithographic firms avoid trans- 
portation expenses and tariff fees result- 
ing from the importation of Bavarian 
limestone.” The Société stipulated that 
new sources of French limestone “be cut 
in various dimensions as used in com- 
merce, having a uniform grain, a fine 
tint, and a uniform hardness without 
blemishes.” ** New artificial surfaces 
created to replace limestone were 
required “to possess the same qualities 
as natural stones, with crayon, pen-and- 
ink, and transfer drawings able to be 
produced and valued commercially, and 
that the new surfaces could produce a 
print run of 10,000 copies.” 

By arguing for practical efficiency in 
workshops, economy of production, 
national solutions to escape tariffs on 
raw materials, and increasing mechani- 
zation to enhance mass production, the 
Société d’encouragement effectively 
promoted the technological develop- 
ment of lithography by stimulating capi- 
talistic growth. Further, the language 
used in its announcements consolidated 
the discourse of technology and national 
progress and helped to institutionalize 
that discourse with respect to lithogra- 
phy. When master-printers pooled their 
interests in 1844 by creating the 
Chambre des imprimeurs-lithographes, 
efficiency and economy were made nor- 
mative values in lithographic produc- 
tion. These values had earlier been sanc- 
tioned by political economists, who 
claimed that they represented the inter- 
ests of every member of society. 
Throughout the July Monarchy, they 
were increasingly implemented by a new 
entrepreneurial class of printers. 
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By Competition or Administrative 


Decree? The Contest for the Tomb 
of Napoleon in 1841 


By Michael Paul Driskel 





O n May 12, 1840, Charles de Rému- 
sat, acting in his capacity as Minis- 
ter of the Interior, introduced a bill in 
the Chamber of Deputies that was to 
create an immediate sensation and gen- 
erate a controversy of long duration. 
This projet de loi called for the appro- 
priation of funds necessary to bring 
Napoleon’s body back from its resting 
place on the distant island of Saint He- 
lena and construct his tomb on the banks 
of the Seine. Rather than announce that 
an agreement had been concluded with 
the English, and then seek the necessary 
funds from the Chambers, the govern- 
ment chose this means to accomplish 
both tasks at once. The tone of finality in 
the bill’s announcement of the Retour 
des cendres extended to the site for the 
tomb as well: after their disembarka- 
tion, Napoleon’s remains were to be 
taken to the church of the Invalides in 
Paris, where “a solemn ceremony ... 
will inaugurate the tomb that will retain 
them forever." Twenty-one years were 
to pass, however, before this monument 
was inaugurated in its final form under 
the cupola of Hardouin-Mansart’s fa- 
mous church (Figs. 1 and 2). During 
this period the project was embroiled in 
a series of individual, institutional, and 
political struggles that can be directly 
related to conflicts in French society as a 
whole. 

The authoritative tone of Rémusat’s 
declaration notwithstnding, the location 
of the tomb was immediately declared to 
be unacceptable by many in France and 
became a topic of intense debate in the 
following months. But even more emo- 
tion was generated over the questions of 
who was to design the tomb, how that 
person was to be chosen, and who had 
the authority to make that important 
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Fig. 1 Philippe Benoist, The Tomb of 
Napoleon, Church of the Invalides, 
Paris, 1864, lithograph. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des 
Estampes. 


decision. At issue was not only the con- 
struction of this particular monument 
but the larger question of where deci- 
sion-making power ultimately resided in 
the system of constitutional monarchy 
invented after the Revolution of 1830. 
After deciding that Napoleon’s body 
was to be permanently installed at the 
Invalides, Rémusat wasted little time in 
engaging an architect to design his 
tomb; he chose Félix Duban, whom he 
considered to be the best architect in 
France.” Duban accepted the invitation 
and submitted a drawing and program 
for the project only thirteen days after 


Rémusat’s announcement.’ The artist 
chosen to execute the sculptural part of 
the project, at the behest of Adolphe 
Thiers, who was then Président du con- 
seil or acting prime minister, was 
Charles Marochetti. With equal dis- 
patch, full-scale mock-ups of the various 
designs by Marochetti were constructed 
in the church during the summer and 
fall of 1840. But while this was taking 
place, an intense campaign was 
mounted to nullify what was considered 
to be an authoritarian decision on the 
part of the government that affected not 
only this monument but the entire sys- 
tem of public patronage in France. The 
primary objective of this campaign was 
to institute what the government had 
tried to avoid in its summary choices of 
an architect and a sculptor: a public 
contest. 


I n the vanguard of those demanding a 
contest for this public monument was 
the Société libre des beaux-arts, one of 
the largest independent organizations of 
artists in France during the century.‘ 
Little more than a month after the 
announcement of the return of the 
remains, the society formed a committee 
to draft a petition to Rémusat demand- 
ing an open competition.” Then, in Sep- 
tember, the secretary of the committee 
published a brochure summarizing the 
thoughts of many members of the group 
on the question of the proposed contest, 
in which it was argued that a national 
competition for a monument of this 
importance would be an important stim- 
ulus to the imaginations of artists in 
France and a means of discovering new 
talent.° Even if the contest produced 
many mediocre projects, it went on, 
worthwhile ideas might be found in the 
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Fig. 2 Longitudinal section, Tomb of Napoleon. Plate from Albert Lenoir, Le 
Tombeau de Napoléon ler aux Invalides (1853). 


worst, which might then be developed by 
individuals with greater artistic talent. 
Finally, it declared that if this monu- 
ment were to be truly “national,” the 
nation ought to be heard. Shortly after 
the appearance of this brochure the 
Society published a report of the matter 
under its official aegis.’ This was in 
basic agreement with all the points 
brought up in the earlier brochure but 
put more stress on the democratic values 
inherent in contests, likening them to 
the election of public officials, who had 
to place themselves in open competiton 
before their peers. 

The Society also called attention to 
the fact that the group had been advo- 
cates of contests for public monuments 
since 1831.° In that year, when the gov- 
ernment established a special commis- 
sion to study the problem of the adminis- 
tration of the arts, the Society addressed 
its own detailed recommendations to the 
Minister of the Interior, paying particu- 
lar attention to the problem of contests 
and how impartial juries might be 
selected to judge them.” A primary focus 
of discussion was the series of three open 
competitions held for history paintings 
to decorate the Salle des Séances of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1830 and 
1831.'° 

These contests engendered both 
praise for the government’s policy and 
charges of incompetence, but they also 
generated much debate over the impli- 
cations of the concept of a “contest.” 
The opposed positions in this debate 
might, to simplify matters, be labeled 
the “autocratic” and the “democratic.” 
In making this distinction, however, one 
must be careful not to conclude that all 
those invoking the democratic principle 


in support of open competitions neces- 
sarily held liberal or republican political 
views, or that the reverse was the case 
for adherents of the autocratic mode. 
One of the more forceful statements 
of the autocratic position was an essay 
by Désiré Raoul-Rochette, the Sécre- 
taire perpétuel of the Institut de France, 
written while the contests for the deco- 
ration of the Salle des Séances were in 
progress.'' The distinguished archaeolo- 
gist began his argument by invoking 
Pliny’s notion that only artists are quali- 
fied to judge the merits of the works of 
other artists, and then proceeded to 
explain why this invalidated the very 
idea of contests. According to his pecu- 
liar logic, it followed from this proposi- 
tion that the best artists were likewise 
the best judges of artistic merit. That 
being the case, they must of necessity be 
the judges of contests and not contes- 
tants in them. Consequently, the 
winning entries in any contests would be 
by artists of the second rank. But the 
most serious obstacle, according to 
Raoul-Rochette, was that the very idea 
of a contest implied a certain equality 
among the competitors, when it was a 
well-established fact that there existed a 
hierarchy of talent in the artistic realm. 
It was this presumed but spurious equal- 
ity that he believed would prevent 
superior artists from competing with 
their inferiors. The same basic argu- 
ments were set forth by E.J. Délécluze 
in an article that had a much larger 
circulation. For this important critic 
there were simply no advantages to com- 
petitions for public works that could 
possibly outweigh the general medioc- 
rity he maintained they inevitably pro- 
duced: “Nothing is more aristocratic 


than talent ... and it is always medioc- 
rity that triumphs in contests.” Similar 
opinions were voiced by Eugène Dela- 
croix ard by Paul Huet in an issue of 
L’Artiste in 1831. After recapitulating 
the various arguments against the prac- 
tice, Hust concluded that it was prefera- 
ble that the Minister of the Interior 
makes has choices himself, after consult- 
ing public opinion.” 

The Minister of the Interior in whose 
hands Huet was willing to leave the final 
decision in matters of commissions for 
public works of art was Francois Guizot, 
who conceived the program of paintings 
for the Chamber of Deputies. How Gui- 
zot viewed the issue of contests can be 
gathered from remarks in his memoirs. 
Whereas he wished to choose three emi- 
nent history painters to execute these 
monumental paintings, “the democratic 
spirit was opposed and imperiously 
demanded a contest.”'* He attributed 
the decision to permit the contestants to 
elect pa-t of the jury themselves to “‘an 
excess cf democratic fantasy.” Thus, 
more than being a debate over the effi- 
cacy of contests as a means of awarding 
commissions, the issue mirrored a 
deeper ideological division in French 
society, whether those proffering their 
opinions on the matter wished to recog- 
nize it o7 not. 

The response of supporters of open 
contests to the competitions for the Salle 
des Séances was mixed, but members of 
the Société libre des beaux-arts viewed 
them as a vindication of their efforts. 
Their satisfaction was heightened by the 
fact tha- two of the three winners in the 
competitions, Paul Coutan and Jean- 
Baptiste Vinchon, were members of 
their organization." But its members 
were to be sorely disappointed in the 
following years as the July Monarchy 
solidified its precarious position and 
became less responsive to popular dis- 
content. A dramatic change in the orga- 
nization’s relation to the state occurred 
in December 1832, when Adolphe 
Thiers appeared before the Chamber of 
Deputies to speak for the allocation of 
funds for the construction of a monu- 
ment at the Place de la Bastille to honor 
the victims of the July Revolution. Dur- 
ing his address he expressed his strong 
opposition to holding a contest for it, and 
he was supported in this by a vote of the 
Deputies. ` In response, the Société libre 
des beaux-arts sent a petition to the 
Chamber of Peers and formed a delega- 
tion to carry their protest to Louis- 
Philippe himself.'* This action, however, 
was to no avail: shortly afterwards the 
upper house also approved funds for the 
Bastille monument and declined to sup- 
port the idea of a contest.'? Encouraged 
by this vote, Thiers continued to dis- 
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pense commissions autocratically, and 
aS a consequence generated an even 
louder demand for contests. 


hus, it is understandable that the 

tomb for Napoleon-—the most im- 
portant public monument begun in the 
July Monarchy——-became the locus of a 
major struggle. Almost immediately 
after the announcement of the return of 
his remains, the leading art journals of 
the day joined in opposition to the gov- 
2rnment’s actions on this monument. It 
sould be expected that the Journal des 
irtistes would be in the front ranks of 
his campaign, since its editors were 
ictive members of the Société libre des 
xaux-arts. Another periodical making 
in early demand for a public contest was 
he Journal des beaux-arts, which less 
han five days after the announcement 
f the return issued a call for an open 
ompetition.”” And L’Artiste, the third 
najor art periodical of the period, soon 
uso called for a contest. 

It was only on April 13, 1841, that the 
rovernment finally bowed to the pres- 
ure. The occasion was a bill calling for 
i\dditional funds for the construction of 
he tomb, introduced in the Chambers 
xy Tanneguy Duchatel, Rémusat’s suc- 
essor as Minister of the Interior.”?! As 
isual, a committee was formed to exam- 
ne the proposed law; it was headed by 
-ouis Vitet, the new Minister’s closest 
riend. In his report, Vitet approved the 
ill as written but elaborated on the 
lature of the “limited” contest that 
vould be held. It was to be a contest only 
mong those artists the government con- 
idered to be capable of actually execut- 
ng the work should their design be 
hosen. Claiming that a limited compe- 
ition was preferable to an open contest, 
ie continued with the by-now famiäar 
rgument that the latter had never pro- 
luced anything but unhappy results — 
ince masters were extremely reluctant 
o enter into competition with those who 
vere manifestly their inferiors.” 

After passage of the bill in both 
jouses of parliament, the administration 
layed a game of strategic ambiguity for 
he following six weeks: instead of 
nnouncing the contest in newspapers 
vith large circulations, it inserted a 
hort notice in the Moniteur universel, 
/hich escaped the attention of most 
otential entrants. Information about 
he contest thus circulated primarily by 
‘ord of mouth in the art community. In 
ddition, no information was forthcom- 
1g as to who was eligible to enter or how 
he projects submitted were to be select- 
d, exhibited, and judged. As a conse- 
uence, it came to be widely believed 
hat the contest was open to all comers 
nd that all projects submitted would be 
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exhibited, and since the state did noth- 
ing to counter it, it became a fact almost 
by default as the date of the contest 
approached. The deadline for submis- 
sion of projects proved equally flexible 
and was changed several times. Finally, 
no “program” or written statement of 
what kind of project was desired, or even 
what dimensions were acceptable was 
published, thereby leaving the entrants 
to their own devices in divining the 
state’s preferences. As a result, descrip- 
tive epithets such as “a species of clan- 
destine contest,” “an illusory contest,” 
or “a veritable deception” appeared 
with increasing frequency in the art 
press. In short, before the exhibition of 
the projects even opened its doors, many 
were convinced that the administration 
had already secretly decided who was to 
be given the commission, and that the 
whole show was a farce. 

The prevalent belief that the contest 
was rigged was probably the reason that 
many prominent figures declined to sub- 
mit projects and certainly the reason for 
the publicized withdrawal of two. The 
first was by the architect Charles- 
Joseph Toussaint. In a letter to the edi- 
tor of Journal des artistes, he 
announced that he was withdrawing his 
project in protest against the “trap” that 
had been set by the government. Fur- 
ther, he invited the public to come to his 
studio to see his plans for the monument 
instead of visiting the “official” exhibi- 
tion to see them.” The second protest 
was made by Antoine Allier, both a 
prolific portrait sculptor and a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. His letter 
to the Directeur des beaux-arts with- 
drawing his project, also published in 
Journal des artistes, gave as his reason 
the refusal of the government to state 
whether the contest would be serious 
and how a jury would be selected to 
judge the entries.“ One complaint that 
the sculptor-politician was not able to 
make is that he had not been given 
enough time to develop his ideas, for he 
had already executed a print of his 
project the previous April.’ 

The criticism of the individual entries 
in the exhibition provided yet another 
occasion for attacks on the autocratic 
manner in which it was conducted. The 
most impassioned attack came from 
César Daly, the founding editor of 
Revue générale de l'architecture. At- 
tempting to give his views wider circula- 
tion before the contest closed, he pub- 
lished his criticism not only in his own 
journal but also in La France littéraire 
and La Phalange, the Fourierist daily.” 
The relationship between Daly’s de- 
mand for a true contest and his social 
beliefs seems relatively straightforward. 
This architect, journalist, and entrepre- 
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Fig. 3 Clément Pruche, Le Concours 
pour le tombeau de Napoléon, 1841, 
lithograph. Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes. 





neur had been enchanted by the utopian 
social ideals of Fourierism and Saint- 
Simonianism since the early thirties.” 
These romantic social theories had in 
common their stress on the idea that a 
just social order was one in which social 
position was a function of merit, rather 
than of birth or privilege. Not opposed 
to the idea of social hierarchy per se, 
Daly believed that a just social pyramid 
was founded on individual worth, and 
one means of attaining a hierarchy of 
merit was by means of competitions 
open to all. He disagreed with such men 
as Raoul-Rochette not about the natural 
inequality of talent but on the question 
of who had the authority to judge it. 

Although the preponderance of criti- 
cal opinion may have sided with Daly on 
the necessity for a contest for this 
national monument, emphatic opposi- 
tion did exist in journals such as La 
France, whose subtitle, Journal des 
intérèts monarchiques et religieux de 
l'Europe, gives a clear indication of its 
politics.” It is more difficult, however, 
to link other dissenting critical voices to 
any specific political position. Such is 
the case with the review of the contest by 
E.-J. Délécluze, whose rhetoric reached 
a pitch of near-hysteria: “I recommend 
to all observers of our time, and in 
particular to the doctors of the insane, to 
go the Palais des Beaux-Arts and judge 
. . . the degree of exaggeration, of insan- 
ity, and bad taste to which the collective 
mind of our time has come.”” His criti- 
cism was directed not so much at the 
way the contest was organized as at the 
concept it represented. 

From this brief overview of the recep- 
tion of the contest it can be seen why a 
lithograph by Clément Pruche, pub- 


lished in La Caricature, would have 
received an appreciative laugh, from 
both its opponents and proponents (Fig. 
3).% Standing among the models on 
display, one member of the Parisian 
bohemia proclaims that the only possi- 
ble way to choose a winner from the 
group would be to smash them all 
together and award the prize to the last 
to survive. The joke thus reflects the 
opinions of both those who claimed that 
the dubious quality of the works on 
display was attributable to the disgrace- 
ful manner in which the pseudocontest 
had been run and those who believed 
that by their very nature open contests 
of this variety were bound to produce 
mediocrity. 

But in addition to all the accusations 
of bad faith or ineptitude on the part of 
the government, one more serious 
charge became a theme of the criticism: 
that certain of the contestants had been 
given inside information by those in 
power. This charge appeared in journals 
supporting the principle of the contest as 
well as those hostile to the idea, such as 
the legitimist La France, where it was 
alleged that “certain listeners at the 
door” had access to privileged informa- 
tion.’ César Daly, in his first article on 
the exhibition, named the specific indi- 
vidual who he believed had been the 
beneficiary of this State favoritism: 
“The majority of artists have the convic- 
tion, a moral certitude, right or wrong 

. that the work has been given in 
advance to Mr. Visconti.” The individ- 
ual in question was Ludovic-Tullius Vis- 
conti, an established architect with a 
famous and influential father.” 
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Fig. 4 Henri de Triqueti, Project for a Tomb of Napoleon, 1840, drawing. Paris, 


espite the government’s attempt to 

discourage entries in the contest, 
eighty-one different projects greeted the 
visitor when the exhibition finally 
opened to the public. Since several indi- 
viduals submitted more than one 
entry—there being apparently no limit 
on the number one might enter—and 
others collaborated on projects, eighty 
different names appear on the register of 
contestants. Not unexpectedly, almost 
half were architects, with sculptors con- 
stituting 30 percent of the total. One- 
tenth of the entries, however, were from 
persons who appear to have occupied 
positions in neither the artistic nor 
architectural professions, or were ama- 
teurs at best.’ 

The full gamut of types and styles for 
funeral monuments was represented in 
the display. Not surprisingly, the most 
unusual projects came from nonartists. 
These ranged from a model by a former 
soldier in the grande armée, which sus- 
pended a gigantic bronze eagle from the 
dome and placed the imperial sar- 
cophagus in its claws, to a model of a 
clockwork mechanism that would both 
house the body of the Emperor and drive 
a continuous painted narrative of his 
career around the sides of the tomb. All 
manner of didactic, narrative, pictorial, 
and architectonic possibilities were rep- 
resented, on a scale that ran from the 
modest to the colossal. Of all the proj- 
ects presented by sculptors, the one that 
received the most praise was probably 
Henri de Triqueti’s. He submitted a 
three-dimensional model and a drawing 
that offered a variant on it (Fig. 4).* Its 
most distinctive feature was the rhyth- 
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mical procession of allegorical figures 
on the sides of the sarcophagus that 
recapitulated the various phases of 
Napoleon’s career. In scale and com- 
plexity, it was among the more modest 
of the entries. But like most of the 
others, it was conceived as a monument 
suitable for any site rather than as a part 
of a larger architectural framework. 

Of the relatively few projects that 
proposed an architectural solution to the 
problem of adapting the monument to 
the eighteenth-century building, eight 
formed a distinct subcategory: those 
which featured a sunken crypt, either 
open or closed to the architectural space 
above. The most daring of these was 
generally considered by critics to be that 
of Henri Labrouste (Fig. 5). La- 
brouste’s chief innovation was to give 
the cover of his crypt a form appropriate 
to the individual whose remains rested 
underneath: an oval-shaped shield fabri- 
cated in bronze. This shield covered a 
rectangular opening and was raised 
above it in such a way that one could 
gain a partial view of the crypt below 
from the ground floor of the church. The 
entryway to the crypt would have been 
located in one of the side chapels. Thus, 
with this plan the view of the interior of 
the church would have been unob- 
structed from its main entry. Finally, 
Labrouste also made provision for the 
much desired equestrian statue of 
Napoleon, including in his drawing 
three possible locations for this statue. 

The category of projects using the 
crypt format can be further subdivided 
with those by Eugéne Isabelle, Victor 
Baltard, and Ludovic-Tullius Visconti 
forming a group apart. All three archi- 
tects proposed a crypt located under the 
cupola of Mansart’s church, an eques- 
trian statue for the central courtyard of 
the Invalides complex, and an under- 
ground passageway that would connect 
the two areas. A noteworthy part of 
Baltard’s submission was that the writ- 
ten text that accompanied his drawing 
and that could be considered an apology 
for it also recorded his personal criticism 
of the way the contest was managed. He 
asserted that had he had more time for 
reflection, he would have refined his 
design, made it simpler, and eliminated 
much of the decorative detail. But more 
important for the question of the con- 
test, he added a further comment on the 
unfinished quality of his drawings, attri- 
buting this to the fact that he, like most 
other contestants, had completed his 
work within the original deadlines and 
had not benefited from the extensions or 
“uncertainty” that had marked the 
organization of the competition. His 
implied accusations of misrule were 
then followed by a challenge: “but let a 
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Fig. 5 Henri Labrouste, Project for a Tomb of Napoleon, 1841, drawing. Paris, 


Musée du Louvre, Cabinet des Dessins. 











Fig. 6 Louis Visconti, Project for a Tomb of Napoleon, 184 


drawing. Paris, Archives Nationales. 
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serious contest be promulgated, and one 
will see whether I and the other contes- 
tants are ready to make serious 
efforts.’”*° 

Visconti’s plan differed from the 
other two in that he proposed a crypt 
completely open to the space in Man- 
sart’s church above, a structural feature 
that made it unique. Although his origi- 
nal drawing has disappeared, a tracing 
of the longitudinal section of the crypt 
has survived (Fig. 6).°’ In a carefully 
written prospectus that was exhibited 
with it, Visconti explained the rationale 
of his plan, declaring that this was the 
only solution that would not alter the 
physionomie of Mansart’s justly famous 
edifice. In answer to the obvious ques- 
tion of why an open crypt was preferable 
to a Closed one, he was less convincing. 
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His reason was that this arrangement 
would make “clear to the eyes of every- 
one that Napoleon rested under the 
cupola of the Invalides,” thus giving 
immediate visible proof that the pledge 
of the king and the will of the Chambers 
had been realized. 

Completely in keeping with his 
ambivalent stance towards this contest, 
Duchâtel refused to divulge how—if at 
all—the projects were to be judged until 
two days after the close of the exhibi- 
tion. Then on November 23, it was 
announced that a commission had been 
formed to write a report on the contest 
and comment on the merits of the indi- 
vidual projects. Most of the twelve 
appointees were members or former 
members of the state’s administrative 
machine, but Ingres, David d’Angers, 


and Pierre Fontaine were included as 
representatives of the Institut de France 
and of the disciplines of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. The representa- 
tive of the world of letters and the person 
charged with drafting the report was 
Théophile Gautier. 

At its first meeting the group reduced 
the list of projects to be considered to 
twenty-three, and another cut was made 
at the following session, leaving ten proj- 
ects that were believed to merit further 
study. In arriving at the final list, each 
member of the committee drew up his 
own list of the ten best projects and a 
rank order was established based on the 
frequency with which the names 
appeared on these lists. When the tally 
was complete, Victor Baltard and Louis 
Visconti were the only names appearing 
on all the lists, with Louis Duc failing to 
obtain a consensus by only one vote.” In 
its final report the commission declared 
that none of the projects was completely 
satisfactory and declined to declare a 
winner, thereby leaving the choice up to 
the Minister of the Interior. But it is 
questionable whether this decision can 
really be called a “refusal,” since it did 
prescribe the kind of tomb that ought to 
be constructed, and only one project met 
its terms. 


he basic issue in the discussion of 

the proper kind of tomb had been 
whether it was to be constructed above 
or below the floor level of Mansart’s 
church, and if the latter, should it be an 
open or closed crypt? When these ques- 
tions came to a vote, advocates of a 
sunken tomb, open to the space above, 
had a majority. Further, it was decided 
that no allegories, ornament, or statues 
ought to interfere with the contempla- 
tion of the sarcophagus, which should be 
the exclusive center of attention. Final- 
ly, the commission recommended that 
an equestrian monument be placed out- 
side the church, but be considered part 
of the tomb complex. The upshot of 
these recommendations was that al- 
though the commission refused to sup- 
port any specific project, Visconti’s was 
the only one to satisfy all these critiera. 
Thus, the commission indirectly voted 
for the very person that certain critics 
had long claimed had been given the 
project in advance of the contest. 

An open crypt with a monumental 
sarcophagus in the center also mediated 
a division of opinion within the commis- 
sion on the fundamental issue of 
whether it was a “tomb” or a “monu- 
ment” that was to be constructed. Those 
in favor of a monument supported a 
structure that would rise above floor 
level, aruging, according to the official 
report, that “enthusiasm tends to rise 


towards the heavens; despondency and 
despair alone seek obscure and subterra- 
nean forms.” In brief, their position was 
that the most appropriate structure 
would be one celebrating the dynamism 
of the Napoleonic legend, rather than 
one laying it to rest. On the other hand, 
the majority adhered to the belief that 
“It is not a triumphal monument that 
one should raise to Napoleon. It is a 
tomb on the banks of the Seine.... 
Thus, a crypt, a cavern, a subterranean 
chapel, by the mystery that subdued 
light and architectural severity can 
bring to it, promotes this pious destina- 
tion marvelously.” Therefore, the open 
crypt with a monumental sarcophagus 
centered in an open space and raised 
above its floor, but at the same time 
below the ground level of the church, 
partially satisified the conditions of both 
a triumphal monument and a subterra- 
nean tomb, or combined elements of 
both. This was a solution in keeping with 
the July Monarchy’s ambiguous posi- 
tion towards the Napoleonic legend, and 
One appropriate to its consciously pur- 
sued policy of seeking the juste milieu 
between opposed systems of ideas. 

For his service in drafting the report 
Théophile Gautier was awarded the 
medal of the Legion d’honneur the day 
following its publication. A predictable 
consequence of this official honor was 
that he soon became the butt of ridicule 
in the opposition press, and he (not 
Rémusat, who had served as the com- 
mission’s president) was commonly 
credited with imposing the will of the 
administration on the body. Thus, eight 
days after the report appeared, Le Cha- 
rivari published a biting satire of it, 
‘“‘Renfoncement donné a Napoléon par 
M. Théophile Gautier,” in which the 
idea of the sunken crypt was ridiculed as 
adhering to the rule that the “less one 
sees of a funerary monument, the 
greater is its effect.” The campaign of 
ridicule continued the following month 
with another satirical article accompa- 
nied by a caricature by Daumier (Fig. 
7).° In this preview of what the tomb 
was going to look like, a one-legged 
guard lifts a manhole cover so that a 
bourgeois family can strain their eyes in 
an attempt to catch sight of the tomb far 
below. The guard explains the rationale 
behind the design as an exemplification 
of the rule, allegedly followed by the 
commission, that “the less one sees of a 
monument, the more beautiful it is.” 
Journal des artistes also joined in ridi- 
culing Gautier for selling out for a 
medal, and bluntly explicated the sub- 
text or underlying message of the report: 
“This will teach you to demand a contest 
next time.’ 

In the third installment of his review 


of the contest, César Daly made the 
charge again that Visconti had been 
unofficially awarded the commission 
before the contest ever opened, and 
added that the extensions of the dates 
for submission of entries was a maneu- 
ver to benefit the architect. Visconti’s 
response was to obtain a letter from the 
Directeur des beaux-arts declaring this 
to be false. Under the threat of a lawsuit 
for defamation, Daly was forced to pub- 
lish this letter of denial in his journal. 
But he appended a long commentary to 
it and issued a challenge: if Visconti 
were to be awarded the commission—as 
certain critics believed he had already 
been—and if he were then to decline it 
on the grounds that such decisions ought 
to be determined by a fair contest rather 
than by an administrative decision, 
Daley would make a public retraction of 
his accusations.* This was a disavowal 
Daly was never forced to make because 
the commission for the tomb was offi- 
cially awarded to Visconti in March 
1842, and he immediately set to work to 
refine his design. By so doing, the gov- 
ernment confirmed once and for all the 
allegations and suspicions of its critics. 


t is against the background of this 

spurious contest, and the bitterness 
and discontent that it generated, that 
one must understand the promptness 
with which the provisional government, 
established after the fall of the July 
Monarchy, inaugurated open competi- 
tions in various mediums for the image 
of the new republic. On March 14, 
1848, Alexandre-Auguste Ledru-Rollin, 
the Minister of the Interior, officially 
announced that these contests were to be 
held, and two weeks later published a 
precise and detailed program of the sort 
that the previous government had dis- 
dained.“ But, despite his republican 
beliefs, the new Minister soon lapsed 
into the practice characteristic of the 
previous regime when on his own 
authority he awarded the commission 
for a monumental decorative cycle in 
the Panthéon to Paul Chenavard. Objec- 
tively, his decree differed little from 
those of Rémusat and Duchatel on the 
tomb of Napoleon. For this autocratic 
act he was chastised in the pages of 
L’Artiste: “It is not appropriate for a 
Minister of the Republic, after three 
successive revolutions, made in the 
name of the democratic principle, to 
disdain this democratic principle, to dis- 
dain a contest judged by an elected 
jury.” Another telling blow to the dem- 
ocratic process of awarding commissions 
occurred when, for a complex of reasons, 
the contest for the painted image of the 
republic finally produced no winner, 
thus repeating the result of the quasi 


contest for the tomb of Napoleon spon- 
sored by the monarchy of the hated 
Citizen-King. This failure pointed up 
once again the difficulties in devising an 
equitable system for determining the 
most meritorious proposals for public 
works in advance of their execution, 
particularly during a period of intense 
ideological conflict. 


Notes 

Material for this essay is taken from a book-length 
study of the monument that is near completion. It 
will explore in detail the projects in the contest for 
it and the process and politics of its construction 
from 1840 to 1861. Completion of the research 
was made possible by a Getty Postdoctoral 
Research Fellowship during the academic year 
1986-87. Those who had aided my work are far 
too numerous to acknowledge here individually, 
but I should like to express my special gratitude to 
Jacques de Caso, David Van Zanten, and Gérard 
Hubert. 
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Aristocracy in the Arts: 


Philippe de Chenneviéres and the 
Salons of the Mid 1870s 


By Jane Mayo Roos 


s an April-fool’s hoax in 1875, Léon 

de Lora published a bogus account 
of the departure of Philippe de Chenne- 
vières (Fig. 1) from the Ministry of Fine 
Arts.' According to Lora’s column in Le 
Gaulois, a national society of French 
painters had finally been organized 
under the leadership of Fromentin, Bou- 
guereau, Cabat, and all the other sup- 
porters of Chennevières. Creation of the 
society had been an unexpected victory 
and, pleased by the reforms he had 
launched, Chenneviéres had resigned 
from his position as Director of Fine 
Arts. Edouard Manet had just been 
chosen to succeed Chennevières, and 
one of the first actions of the new admin- 
istration had been the appointment of 
Monet, Morisot, and Gonzalès as pro- 
fessors at the Ecole des beaux-arts. It 
was expected that Manet would soon sell 
a number of the Louvre’s masterpieces 
so that works by his colleagues could be 
hung—several Gares de chemin de fer, a 
Petite Fille qui regarde un chien, and 
the Japonaise sans le savoir. 

The rest of Lora’s column continued 
much in the same vein, with a deadpan 
upending of hierarchies and a displacing 
of the establishment by an implicitly 
ragtag avant-garde. But the contempo- 
rary humor of the article went beyond 
the inconceivable notion that Manet 
would be assigned a key position in the 
ministry or that Impressionists would be 
appointed to the Ecole des beaux-arts. 
At least as funny in 1875 was the idea 
that Fromentin and Bouguereau would 
ally themselves solidly behind Chenne- 
vières or that the latter would resign out 
of a great sense of satisfaction with his 
program of “reform.” 

Philippe de Chenneviéres had been 





Fig. 1 Nadar, Philippe de 
Chennevières, c. 1874, photograph. 
Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale. 


appointed Director of Fine Arts in 
December 1873. Curator of the Musée 
du Luxembourg, head of the Salon 
under the Second Empire, and author of 
numerous publications on the fine arts, 
Chennevières was welcomed into the 
administration of the early Third 
Republic as a man of erudition and 
proven experience. By April 1875, how- 
ever, his high-handed and often reac- 
tionary policies had alienated artists and 
critics alike and brought about wide- 
spread rumors of his impending resigna- 
tion. As the discontent mounted, partic- 


ularly in the months preceding Lora’s 
column, Chenneviéres steadfastly re- 
fused to moderate his policies and con- 
tinued to dismiss criticism as the capri- 
cious invention of a few misguided and 
disgruntled souls. That he would neither 
renounce his idées fixes nor resign 
under growing pressure is part of what 
gave Lora’s account its ironic, incisive, 
and therefore humorous edge. 


harles-Philippe de Chennevières- 
Pointel, was born in Falaise, Nor- 
mandy, in 1820. The illegitimate child 
of Marie-Charlotte Fouchard and a 
father registered as “unknown,” he 
entered the provincial aristocracy with 
his mother’s marriage to the marquis de 
Chennevières in 1823.* He was raised 
and educated in the Norman town of 
Argentan, by all accounts well-schooled 
in the royalist-clerical “cult of the white 
flag” and “religion of the fleurs de lis.” 
Orphaned in 1831, he was sent to the 
Lycée Saint-Louis in Paris and after- 
ward to the pension Bailly, a Catholic 
“maison de hautes études” run by the 
director of the ultraclerical L'Univers. 
About the early years, two observa- 
tions should be made. First, Chenne- 
vieres s own accounts of his life, as well 
as those written by his contemporaries, 
omitted any mention of the ambiguity of 
his birth or the precariousness of his 
aristocratic lineage. Although Chenne- 
vières himself simply refrained from dis- 
cussing his family or childhood at 
length—a striking omission in view of 
the thousands of autobiographical pages 
that he wrote—the more or less official 
biographies of the nineteenth century 
stressed the nobility of his ancestry and 
described an idyllic Restoration child- 


hood spent among the apple orchards of 
his beloved Normandy.® Second, at the 
core of Chenneviéres’s ideology was his 
absolute attachment to aristoeratic 
institutions and his equally absolute dis- 
taste for the shifting social boundaries of 
the mid to late nineteenth century. 
What I find fascinating in all this is the 
clear parallelism between the evasions 
of his own history and the elitism of his 
world view: both entailed a selective 
shaping of the evidence, and both could 
be maintained only through the rigid 
denial of an inconsistent and potentially 
disruptive social reality. 

It was in Paris in the late 1830s that 
Chenneviéres had his first exposure to 
the fine arts, introduced to the collec- 
tions of the Louvre by Ernest Lafontan, 
a friend from the days at the Lycée 
Saint-Louis.’ With Lafontan’s encour- 
agement, Chenneviéres produced in 
1839 what appears to have been his first 
published work—a relentlessly adoles- 
cent poem to Gavarni, whose caricatures 
of Parisian life were then very much in 
vogue.” Throughout the 1840s, Chenne- 
vières published numerous poems, short 
stories, articles, and essays, mary of 
which appeared in the provinces and 
were issued under noms de plume? Les 
Vers de Francois-Marc de las Bous- 
sardière and the Contes normands par 
Jean de Falaise, both published in 1842, 
were followed three years later by the 
Historiettes baguenaudières par un 
Normand." 

Chennevières finished studies of the 
law in Aix in 1845, but according to his 
Souvenirs, he felt drawn towards a 
career at the Louvre, an institution that 
he described with near reverential awe: 


After my travels in Italy with the 
poor Ernest Lafontan in 1841, 
after his death in Montpellier, in 
1842, after my law [studies] fin- 
ished in 1845 at Aix ... I found 
myself again in Paris, rather dis- 
oriented. . . . By this trip, by these 
notes, by my studies of the provin- 
cial museums, by a thousand ard 
one visits, almost daily, whieh 
Ernest and I, scarcely out of 
collège, had made to the Louvre. I 
felt myself violently and as if 
fatally drawn to that site. But how 
and by what powerful influence 
could I have myself attached jo 
that holy house and cross the 
sacred threshold?! 


In 1846 he joined the museum as a 
supernumerary, and in 1847 he became 
an official member of the staff. He 
assisted with the organization of the 
Salon of 1847 and published the first of 
four volumes of Recherches sur la vie et 
les ouvrages de quelques peintres pro- 


vinciaux.'* With the Revolution of 
1848, he underwent a brief conversion to 
republicanism, although his liberalism 
ended abruptly with the fighting in 
June." He remained at the Louvre, 
despite the changes in personnel under 
the Second Republic, but he managed to 
run afoul of Philippe-Auguste Jeanron, 
who served as the Director of the 
National Museums. The incident is 
worth recounting because it is the first 
documented instance of an ultimately 
damaging self-righteousness that would 
be central to his administrative prob- 
lems in the 1870s. 

In gathering research for his Peintres 
provinciaux, Chenneviéres had visited a 
number of the museums outside of Paris 
and been shocked by their administra- 
tive isolation and autonomy. In his view, 
the directors and curators of these insti- 
tutions were too often allowed to func- 
tion autocratically, at the expense of 
the collections in their care.'5 Thus, in 
March 1848 he submitted a report to 
Jeanron on the necessity of reorganizing 
the museums in the provinces and plac- 
ing them under the direct control of the 
head of the Louvre.’® In April 1848, 
Jeanron published a moderately edited 
version of Chenneviéres’s report and 
announced the appointment of four “in- 
spectors of provincial museums”: Jean- 
ron failed to credit Chenneviéres’s role 
in the report and neglected to name 
Chennevières to one of the four newly 
created posts.” 

Outraged, Chennevières immediately 
produced a second report, which was 
published privately and which made his 
own role in the project plain. Then, 
when the proposed reorganization came 
under attack from the provincial mu- 
seums, who resented the implication 
that those in charge had mismanaged 
their affairs, he fired off a brash letter to 
the Revue de Rouen, in which he justi- 
fied his ideas at the expense of the others 
involved.’? As he saw it, much of the 
controversy could have been avoided if 
the Director of the National Museums, 
in publishing the report under his own 
name, had not abridged Chenneviéres’s 
concluding text. Moreover, thanks to the 
“sad incapacity” of the men chosen by 
the minister, the project was likely to 
perish on its own. 

In several sentences, Chenneviéres 
managed to spread a remarkable degree 
of ill will and to give offense all around. 
That the inspectors were poorly quali- 
fied, that the director had published 
someone else’s material and bungled the 
effort as well, that the minister had 
chosen his men badly: these were hardly 
sentiments to earn Chennevières the sup- 
port and affection of his colleagues. 
Throughout the letter, he tried to shift 


the blame to others and to defend his own 
actions, whatever the cost. As a result of 
the incident, Chenneviéres’s stock at the 
Louvre plummeted and, though not fired 
outright, he spent the next two years at 
low-level adminstrative work.” 


W ith his career at the Louvre in 
abeyance, he continued to publish 
short stories and articles on the fine arts, 
with dozens of pieces appearing in L’Art 
en province, L'Artiste, Le Magasin pit- 
toresque, the Revue de Rouen, and the 
Revue provinciale. In 1850 he issued the 
second volume of Peintres provinciaux, 
and in 1851 he made his debut as a 
Salon reviewer with a series of letters 
published in the Journal de l'Orne?! 
Since he was just about to assume a 
position of responsibility in the adminis- 
tration of fine arts, this eight-part 
review of the Salon of 1850-1851 forms 
an invaluable guide to his aesthetics and 
ideology. The publication of these letters 
in a newspaper in Normandy is charac- 
teristic of a noticeable split in Chenne- 
vieres’s literary activities during these 
years: as a general rule, he kept his more 
outspoken articles for the pages of the 
provincial press, maintaining a greater 
degree of circumspection in the works 
that appeared under the imprint of a 
Parisian publisher. 

Perhaps most striking about his Salon 
letters is the extreme political subjectiv- 
ity of his approach to contemporary art. 
Although some discussion of politics was 
unavoidable in the Salon reviews of 
these years, Chenneviéres’s entire criti- 
cal system seems to have sprung from a 
political base. In the second letter of the 
series, he approached the general orga- 
nization of the Salon, and after criticiz- 
ing aspects of the installation, he settled 
in to discuss the principle of a jury 
chosen by election. Democracy frankly 
appalled him—-in the arts as in society 
at large—and he much preferred the 
wisdom and safety of an aristocracy: 
“And then, you know it, I do not like 
even the best of democratic institutions: 
it has always seemed to me that in 
human things (and aren’t artists the 
most human of men, by the need they 
have of being governed or rather of 
governing one another) the aristocracy, 
where the sound and strong head directs 
and contains the tail, was worth more 
than democracy, where the insolent and 
churlish tail drags along the weak and 
diminished head.” 

The phrasing of his remarks on 
democracy—the use of the animal 
metaphor and the splitting of the beast 
into aristocratic and vulgar parts— 
eloquently conveyed his contempt for a 
loosening of the social order. His views 
on the arts were entirely consistent with 
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his political conservatism, and what he 
advocated for the Salon was a return to 
the clear, hierarchical structures of pre- 
Revolutionary times. As he saw the situ- 
ation, “all had been wisely foreseen in 
the aristocratic institutions of ancienne 
France,” and the best solution to the 
“tohu-bohu” of recent Salons was to 
re-create those earlier conditions as 
closely as possible. Thus, he argued for 
the creation of two different Salons—a 
biennial exhibit restricted to medaled 
and decorated artists and an annual 
Salon for the rest (“la jeunesse et le 
commun des artistes”), whose works 
would be chosen by a jury of their 
recognized colleagues. These ideas 
would not substantially change over the 
next decades, and the great irony of his 
later career is that a man so clearly 
nostalgic for the aristocratic past would 
come to hold such influence over the 
contemporary art of the nineteenth 
century. 

As to his views on the artists of his 
time, Chennevières recognized only 
three masters in the Musée du Luxem- 
bourg—Delacroix, Ingres, and Gra- 
net-—to whom he added two half mas- 
ters, Ary Scheffer and Delaroche. He 
greatly disliked Courbet, who failed to 
give his peasants “that taciturn, cour- 


ageous serenity, which is the heroic 
model of the good people of the earth,” 
and thought that Daumier, though a 
talented caricaturist, should be forbid- 
den absolutely to paint. Interestingly 
enough, Chennevières avoided the term 
“realism,” referring again and again to 
the new tendencies as “democratic 
painting,” an obviously political, rather 
than aesthetic, categorization. Finally, 
he devoted an entire letter to Norman 
art and began the letter with a vivid 
declaration of his essentially Norman 
spirit: “I am more European than 
humanitarian, more French than Euro- 
pean, more Norman than French.... | 
am Norman, and if I weren’t Norman I 
would want to be Norman; | am Nor- 
man, and the slopes, the plains, the 
prairies, the flowers, the fruits, the trees, 
the greenery, the skies of Normandy are 
for me incomparably more beautiful 
than the skies, the greenery, the trees, 
the fruits, the flowers, the prairies, the 
plains, and the slopes of Brittany or 
Picardy, of Alsace or Berry.” 


I n January 1852, Emilien de Nieu- 
werkerke (Fig. 2)—then head of the 
national museums-—-rescued Chenne- 
vières from the back rooms of the 
Louvre and placed him in charge of both 


the Salon and the museums of the prov- 
inces.” Chennevières described the next 
two decedes as extremely good years, 
when he worked with a convivial team in 
supervising the government’s exhibition, 
from the registration of the works to 
their installation in the galleries’ 
space. * As Nieuwerkerke’s right-hand 
man, Chennevières became a visible 
power in the art world of the period; he 
was caricatured by Nadar in 1852 
(along with Clément de Ris, who 
assisted with the Salons of these years) 
(Fig 3) and included in the “Panthéon 
Nadar” m 1854. He was named adjunct 
curator of the Luxembourg, the mu- 
seum of contemporary art, in 1861 and 
was promoted to curator in 1868. He 
received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor in 1855 and became an officer in 
1869. 

But through the years of his promi- 
nence in Paris, he never surrendered his 
identity as a normand; he continued to 
reside part of the year in Bellême (where 
he purchased the estate Saint-Santin in 
the mid 1850s) and to publish provincial 
brochures and tales. Les Derniers 
Contes de Jean de Falaise (1860) was 
followed by a series of Contes de M. 
Saint-Santin2’ In 1865 he made his 
entrance into politics, elected to the 
minor post of general counselor from the 
canton of Bellême. 


he “good years” came to an end 

early in 1870, with a reorganization 
of the fine-arts administration that saw 
Nieuwerkerke demoted and Maurice 
Richard placed in charge of the Salon.” 
For the exhibition of 1870, Richard 
asked that Chenneviéres and his group 
manage the arrangements as usual, but 
Nieuwerkerke put a stumbling block in 
the way. As head of the national 
museums, he refused to release any per- 
sonnel for the running of the Salon, and 
Chennevières lost the position he had 
held for the last eighteen years.” Yet, he 
remained curator at the Luxembourg, 
and he still served as a conseilleur- 
general. As the issue of his reelection to 
the latter office approached, he pub- 
lished a series of fifteen letters in the 
Journal de Mamers, which he reprinted 
privately as Lettres rurales. Once 
again the venue was provincial, and once 
again the views expressed were far more 
explicit than those of his “official” 
publications. 

In the letters, which span the period 
from May 6, 1871, to January 2, 1872— 
from the Commune to its aftermath— 
Chenneviéres gave a candid account of 
his politics, so that there is no need to 
deduce or second guess the details of his 
animating principles. In Letter I, he 
stated earnestly that every man of 
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“more or less superior education” had 
the duty of enlightening his neighbor on 
the events of recent times (p. 3). He 
lamented the loss of traditional faith and 
its substitution by the new political phi- 
losophy (“You believe in neither Saint 
John nor Saint James; but you believe in 
Saint Blanqui, Saint Rochefort, Saint 
Vermorel, and Saint Vallès”); he con- 
demned the Paris Commune and saw 
the salvation of France as lying in the 
true patriotism of the provinces (pp. 
5-7). Letter II was, again, a plea for the 
provinces to come to their senses, reject 
socialism, and reaffirm Christian law 
(p. 10). Letter III railed against Cour- 
bet and the destruction of the Vendôme 
Column, in a singularly vivid diatribe 
littered with choice scatological bits.*! 

In Letter V, Chenneviéres scanned 
the ruined cityscape of Paris and found 
little in the destruction to regret; he 
addressed himself to the evils of decen- 
tralization, exhorting his fellow ruraux 
to reject the city’s control and to “render 
to Paris . . . the disdain that Paris has so 
long had for you” (pp. 30-32). Letter VI 
treated the necessity for religion and the 
clergy; Letter VII the importance of 
traditional social structures (the family, 
the old corporations, the aristocracy). 
Letter VIII pondered the meaning of the 
term “republic” (“if your republic is the 
frippery worn out by the Girodins, the 
Jacobins, the Directorate and [18]48 
and which you drape in a redyed rag, I 
shall stop you short with these words: I 
know that one. Why try again?”) and 
suggested that the motto “liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, all inflated by violence” 
would be better replaced with the words 
“work, justice, public order” (pp. 58 and 
54). 

In Letter IX, Chenneviéres attacked 
present-day society, which instead of 
inspiring “les petits” towards a superior 
plane, descended to their level and toa- 
died to them, and he came out firmly 
against the social philosophies of his 
time (““because, myself, I do not believe 
in the living people of my time... | 
prefer to believe in the dead whose wis- 
Jom was famous,” pp. 63-64). Letter 
XI dealt with his disillusions with the 
current Assembly; and Letter XIII 
-ouched on the need to resolve the social 
sroblem (“Resolve what? ... myself, I 
lon’t perceive anything, not the shadow 
f a problem,” p. 97). Equality, after all, 
vas only a “gilded synonym for envy” 
p. 99). In October 1871, Chennevières 
ost his campaign for reelection, which 
ntensified his bitterness towards the 
Jolitical complexities of contemporary 
ife. In his postelection Letter XIV, he 
*xpressed his dislike for his own time 
ind drew a grim parallel between the 
Xeign of Terror of the 1790s and the 
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foulness (“crapulerie”’) of the Com- 
mune in 1871. 

This, then, was the man appointed 
Director of Fine Arts on December 23, 
1873, under the moral-orcer govern- 
ment of Marshall MacMahon: a provin- 
cial who hated Paris, an aristocrat who 
saw no social problem; an anti-Republi- 
can who loathed the new political soci- 
ety, and a clerical who condemned its 
deliberate fall from grace; an avowed 
reactionary who disliked the modern 
world—and, overall, a man who revered 
established institutions and kept the 
vehemence of his opinions out of the 
Parisian press.” 


he position of Director of Fine Arts 

had been created under the provi- 
sional government of September 1870, 
which attached the fine arts to the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction.” As defined 
in the early 1870s, the Direction of Fine 
Arts comprised five bureaus or agencies, 
across which many of the country’s cul- 
tural institutions were distributed. The 
Bureau des beaux-arts—the fine-arts 
proper—controlled the purchase and 
commission of works of art (both indi- 
vidual works and large-scale programs 
of decoration for public buildings), the 
granting of artists’ subsidies, the cre- 
ation of national subscriptions, and the 
regulation of exhibitions of living artists 
(which is to say, the Salon). Also report- 
ing to this office in the early 1870s were 
the national museums (including the 


Louvre, the Luxembourg, and Ver- 
sailles), the Académie de France in 
Rome, and the Ecole des beaux-arts in 
Paris, as well as the art schools in the 
provinces. The other four agencies in 
this division of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction included the Bureau des 
monuments historiques, the Bureau des 
manufactures nationales, the Bureau 
des théâtres, and the Bureau de la 
comptabilité. All five offices reported to 
the Director of Fine Arts, who worked 
with a staff of about forty-five people 
and a budget that hovered around seven 
and a half million francs. 

In short, throughout the 1870s, the 
Director of Fine Arts was potentially the 
most important figure in this sector of 
government administration. Whereas 
the Minister of Public Instruction was a 
politician and member of the cabinet, 
the Director served by appointment and 
was chosen for his experience in the area 
of the fine arts. He and his staff pro- 
vided continuity from one cabinet minis- 
ter to the next, often the only continuity 
the fine-arts administration had. Thus, 
though a new minister held the right to 
appoint his own Director of Fine Arts, 
there was a definite advantage to main- 
taining the incumbent in place, despite 
the possibility that his policies and poli- 
tics might differ considerably from the 
minister’s own.” 

When Chenneviéres assumed office, 
one of the more pressing issues con- 
cerned the regulations for the Salon, 


which had been noticeably severe during 
the preceding administration of Charles 
Blanc—so severe, as Ernest Fillonneau 
noted in the influential Moniteur des 
arts, that one looked back with longing 
to the exhibitions of the Second 
Empire.* Within several days of taking 
office, Chennevières issued a series of 
decrees, aimed at altering the govern- 
ment’s Salon policy. On December 26, 
1873, he abolished Blanc’s Musée des 
copies, which had been set up in the 
Palais de l’Industrie and which had 
greatly reduced the space available for 
the Salon.” Whereas Blanc had wished 
to raise the quality of the fine arts in 
France by installing copies of European 
masterpieces in the galleries adjacent to 
the Salon, Chennevières now trans- 
ferred many of the works to the Ecole 
des beaux-arts so that the rooms could 
be used for the Salon. On December 
27, he set up a twelve-member Commis- 
sion des beaux-arts to assist him in shap- 
ing policy.” Appointed to this advisory 
committee were Jules Buisson, a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly and a 
friend from schooldays in Argentan; 
Frédéric Reiset, with whom Chenne- 
vières had worked in his early days at 
the Louvre; and Maurice Cottier, who 
had served as one of the government’s 
representatives to the Salon jury since 
1866. In the early months, Chennevières 
made all his reports and decrees public, 
so that his administration began with an 
illusion of openness, which was noticed 
and very much appreciated in the 
press.” 

On January 20, 1874, Chenneviéres 
issued the regulations for the Salon, 
introducing changes in several areas. He 
increased the number of works that 
could be submitted from two to three 
and expanded the number of Salon divi- 
sions from four to seven, separating 
drawing and painting into independent 
categories." These regulations encour- 
aged a larger Salon, since in theory each 
artist could now submit a greater num- 
ber of works-—a painter, for example, 
instead of sending only two works, as in 
1873, might now submit as many as six 
(three paintings and three drawings). In 
addition, Chennevières reestablished the 
privilege of exemption, so that in 1874 
artists who were members of the Institut 
de France or the Légion d’honneur, or 
who had received a Salon medal or won 
the Grand Prix de Rome, were spared 
the hazards of surveillance by the jury. 

Although the new regulations did in 
fact increase the number of works shown 
at the Salon—from 2,142 catalogue 
entries in 1873 to 3,657 in 1874—Chen- 
nevières’s policies were not so liberal as 
they might seem. Rather, he firmly 
installed the kind of “two-tiered” aristo- 


cratic Salon that had existed under his 
tutelage in the mid 1860s and that made 
a Clear distinction between a privileged 
elite and an undifferentiated common 
herd. At the top of the pyramid were the 
medaled and decorated artists, who 
were given the right to vote for members 
of the jury and were exempted from the 
jury process; beneath, lay the larger pool 
of artists, deprived of a say in the selec- 
tion of the jury and forced to live with 
the decisions it made. This division was 
reinforced within the catalogue, which 
began with a complete, alphabetical list- 
ing of all exempted artists and the 
distinctions that each had won. 

Moreover, by combining the privilege 
of exemption with an increase in the 
maximum number of works that could 
be submitted and an increase as well in 
the number of categories, Chenneviéres 
weighted the Salon in favor of the 
country’s recognized artists. With six 
hundred to seven hundred artists who 
might claim exemption, and with the 
possibility that each of these artists 
could now submit as many as six works, 
Chennevières created a situation where, 
at a conservative estimate, some fifteen 
hundred to two thousand places could be 
filled before the jury convened.” Even 
with the removal of the Museum of 
Copies, space at the Salon was limited, 
so that in a real sense the number of 
works accepted from artists who had not 
been officially recognized was directly 
determined by the strength of the 
exemptes. 


B ut the enlargement of the Salon 
seemed like something of an 
advance, and the first real crisis during 
Chenneviéres’s administration arose not 
over the new regulations, but over the 
creation in May 1874 of what he called 
the “Prix du Salon.” This addition to the 
annual awards consisted of a subsidy of 
4,000 francs a year, which would enable 
a young painter to spend three years 
studying and working in Rome.” In his 
report to the minister, Chenneviéres 
explained that, with history painting ina 
state of decline, he felt that more should 
be done to encourage young painters to 
study and respect the masterpieces of 
the past. Although he acknowledged 
that the Ecole des beaux-arts and the 
existing Prix de Rome had similar aims, 
he argued that these programs seemed 
insufficient and that it was up to the 
government to find other means of 
inspiring its young. 

Although the award sounds innocu- 
ous, the Prix du Salon reignited a long- 
standing feud between the admini- 
stration of fine arts and the influential 
members of the Institut. Part of the 
difficulty stemmed from the fact that 


Chennevières had established the prize 
without warning, so that those who were 
to determine the award—the jury for 
the painting section of the Salon-—knew 
nothing of its existence until the day the 
voting was to take place. Furthermore, 
implicit in his arguments for the prize 
was a real criticism of the existing Prix 
de Rome and of the Institut, which 
administered and judged it. Unfortu- 
nately, the group designated to award 
the Prix cu Salon included five previous 
winners of the Prix de Rome, four mem- 
bers of the Institut, and one former 
director of the French Academy in 
Rome.* At the end of several heated 
meetings, the jury decided to challenge 
Chenneviéres and, by a vote of eleven to 
three, refused to award the prize.* The 
director was publicly embarrassed, and 
the matter was resolved only when the 
minister intervened and issued the Prix 
du Salon by a special decree.” 

For Chennevières, the rest of 1874 
passed in relative calm, but the early 
months of 1875 saw a storm of protest, 
which arose from several quarters 
simultaneously and led to the April- 
fool’s parody mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. The first blunder 
occurred during Chenneviéres’s attempt 
to organize an exhibition of master- 
pieces from the provincial museums of 
France. Although the project had the 
worthy aim of raising money for pro- 
grams of drawing throughout the 
country, the gesture misfired because, as 
with the Prix du Salon, there was a 
serious obstacle built into the proposal 
itself. That the provincial museums 
would temporarily lose the best works in 
their collections, for the benefit of view- 
ers in Paris, touched a sensitive regional 
nerve. By January 1875 a number of 
institutions had refused to participate, 
publicly criticizing the project; and by 
February Chennevières had to cancel 
the exhibition for lack of support. The 
failure of the exhibition generated a 
spate of bad publicity, Ernest Fillon- 
neau in the Moniteur des arts dubbing 
the enterprise a complete fiasco.” 

But the most serious and damaging 
controversy of the early months of 1875 
occurred over Chenneviéres’s role in the 
creation of a national society of French 
artists. The chronology of this project is 
instructive, for according to Chenne- 
vières, he had first envisioned the cre- 
ation of a national association in 1863 as 
a solution to the Second Empire’s prob- 
lems with the Salon. From the begin- 
ning, it was his intention to form an 
official “aristocracy,” which would 
assume the managment of the Salon and 
preclude an extension of the right to 
vote: 


Democracy has always horrifisd 
me and I see in it only principies 
[that are] corrosive and destruc- 
tive for every society civil or politi- 
cal. | intended to establish an aris- 
tocratic corporation, based on the 
elite and on recognized merit, on 
the election of the best by the best, 
and consequently maintaining a 
high level for those elected. Never 
did it enter into my mind, since | 
had, I repeat it, great plans for the 
future of my association, to hand 
over without choice and without 
safeguard the guardianstip of that 
future to the ever more and more 
degrading approval of a crowd.* 


During the Second Empire, Chenne- 
vières had tried to implement his acad- 
emy twice, but each time the minister in 
charge had strongly opposed the plan 
(Walewski in 1863 and Richard in 
1870.) In October 1870, under the pro- 
visional government of the Third 
Republic, Chenneviéres sent the pro- 
posal to Jules Simon, but once again the 
academy foundered.”! 

And yet, despite the fact that his 
academy had been heavily criticized in 
the past, Chenneviéres would not give 
up. On January 11, 1874, two weeks 
after his appointment as Director of 
Fine Arts, the Journal officiel carried a 
description of the academy as it was 
developed in 1870, along with the names 
of more than four hundred artists who 
signed in its support and with a more 
recent report to Minister de Fourtou.” 
Here, Chennevières praised the organi- 
zation of the arts in the seventeenth 
century and advocated a return te the 
principle of exhibitions managed by the 
artists themselves. An association 
should be formed, modeled on the pre- 
Revolutionary academy and composed 
of the country’s recognized artists— 
again, members of the Institut or Légion 
d'honneur, those who had won a Salon 
medal or the Prix de Rome—as well as 
those who had served on juries in the 
past (1.e., administrators and amateurs 
who had been appointed by the govern- 
ment). To this reconstituted academy 
would be granted the managemeat of 
the Salon, including the setting of the 
regulations. As to the jury for the Salon, 
members would be chosen by a vote of 
all artists who had exhibited at Salons in 
the past (with the exception of the open 
Salon of 1848). 

Chenneviéres’s proposal for an acad- 
emy was a slippery, evasive document. 
From one perspective, the regulations 
sounded liberal: in parts of the report he 
phrased the project as if it were an 
open-handed granting of artists’ rights 
and seemed to back this up with a call 
for universal suffrage in the selection of 


the jury.” And the academy looked like 
an extremely popular measure as well. 
The more than four hundred signatures 
that followed the proposal, and included 
artists of every imaginable affiliation 
(Manet among them), suggested that 
virtually the entire art world endorsed 
Chenneviéres’s scheme and stood behind 
him in a tightly unified group. 

In actuality, however, Chenneviéres’s 
academy had little real liberalism in its 
regulations, as the very name “acade- 
my” and as the references to pre-1789 
France suggest. Part of the maddening 
hypocrisy of his report was a tendency to 
sprinkle the text with references to art- 
ists’ “freedom,” as if to broaden the 
appeal of a project whose only intent 
was to perpetuate the old hierarchies 
indefinitely.’ As to why so many artists 
willingly signed such a proposal, this 
was a slightly different matter, though 
equally deceptive in its implications. 
According to Chennevières, the list of 
artists’ names had been gathered in the 
spring of 1870, immediately after Nieu- 
werkerke refused to allow Chenneviéres 
to organize and install the Salon. It was 
Nieuwerkerke’s arrogance that had lost 
Chenneviéres the position he had held 
since 1852, and—whatever they may 
have thought of his policies——-many art- 
ists apparently sympathized with him. 
Annoyed by the high-hardedness of 
Nieuwerkerke, they had signed the peti- 
tion for the academy, as well as voting 
Chennevières onto the jury for the Salon 
of 1870.° And yet although he himself 
acknowledged that many artists had 
withdrawn their support by 1874, Chen- 
nevières reused the outdated document 
as if it were still a valid indicator of 
popular response. 

After Chenneviéres’s proposal resur- 
faced in January 1874, no action was 
taken, and in December 1874, mirabile 
dictu, he tried a fifth time. He issued 
another report, carried in both the Jour- 
nal officiel and La Chronique des arts, 
which urged the creation of his national 
academy.* Then he took matters into 
his own hands. 


F arly in January 1875, an unsigned 
notice appeared in several publica- 
tions, which invited all artists who had 
exhibited at the Salon to convene in the 
Palais de l'Industrie to establish a 
national society of French artists.” The 
date was set for January 10 (only several 
days away), and the announcement pro- 
posed a provisional committee of thirty- 
one artists (fourteen painters, eight 
sculptors, four architects. and five 
engravers) and listed a suggested slate." 
According to press coverage of the 
event, an estimated six hundred artists 
attended the meeting and dutifully 


elected their representatives; the paint- 
ers chosen on January 10 included (in 
the order of the vote) Corot, Fromentin, 
Gérôme, Breton, Daubigny, Lajolais, 
Bonnat, Vollon, Luminais, Chaplin, 
Bonvin, Feyen-Perrin, Francais, and 
Guillaumet." 

During the next days, a furor erupted. 
On January 14, 1875, Le Gaulois car- 
ried individual letters from three art- 
ists—Fromentin, John Lewis Brown, 
and Protais—who not only denied they 
had been at the meeting but also com- 
pletely disassociated themselves from 
the project.” The letters were picked up 
by the Moniteur des arts, in which Fil- 
lonneau ventured to ask who had funded 
the printing of the announcements and 
ballots, who had drawn up the list of 
candidates, and how and where the 
organizing had been done. He pointed a 
finger at Chenneviéres and castigated 
the director for “caressing” and sup- 
porting projects that were so clearly 
bound to end in “a DISASTER"**! 

More letters followed over the next 
week: one from the sculptor Ludovic 
Durand, who tried to absolve Chenne- 
vières of any responsibility; one signed 
jointly by Fromentin, Bonnat, Lumi- 
nais, and Vollon, in which they refused 
to serve on the committee and 
denounced a project “of which no one 
has seen clearly either the real motives 
or the consequences”; and one from 
Francois Bonvin, who declined to partic- 
ipate in what he called the “Association 
of the Impatient and the Insufficient.” 
In addition, Gérôme let it be known that 
he would not take part (as did the sculp- 
tor Guillaume and the engraver Henri- 
quel-Dupont), and Delaunay and Puvis 
de Chavannes refused to serve as re- 
placements. On January 15, Chenne- 
vières countered with a letter of his own, 
in which he argued that he had not 
convened the meeting on January 10 
and had only arranged space in the 
Palais de l'Industrie at the request of an 
artists’ delegation. In all good con- 
science, he implied defensively, he could 
not have done more and could not have 
done less.” Yet the dissembling was all 
to plain, and mistrust of Chenneviéres 
ran high. 

On January 17, the provisional com- 
mittee elected a week earlier bowed to 
public pressure and gave the society its 
coup de grace. Recognizing that they 
did not have the support of “all inter- 
ested parties,” they declined to form a 
national organization and resolved to do 
nothing more than meet informally and 
discuss “the artist’s lot.” Emile Blavet, 
in Le Gaulois, drubbed the Director of 
Fine Arts for the double failure of the 
past days: “Ah! M. de Chennevières, the 
National Society of Artists and the 


Exhibition of the Provincial Museums, 
two flops in a week, that’s too much!’ 

As the spring approached, more con- 
troversy ensued over Chenneviéres’s 
handling of the Salon. This year again, 
artists were entitled to submit three 
works in seven categories, and the privi- 
lege of exemption obtained. Despite the 
outcry of 1874, Chenneviéres refused to 
retract the Prix du Salon, the only 
change in its terms being that the award 
would fund three years in Italy, rather 
than restricting the stay to Rome. For 
the selection of the jury, he introduced a 
new regulation according to which art- 
ists (medaled and decorated only) would 
elect a total of one hundred fourteen 
candidates, from which thirty-eight jury 
members would be determined by the 
drawing of lots. The new procedure 
guaranteed that the composition of the 
jury would be slightly different in 1875, 
but in such a way that virtually everyone 
was annoyed. Those who had served on 
the jury repeatedly in the past resented 
the new, random element, while those 
who favored broader suffrage continued 
to resent the restriction of the vote. In 
addition, the measure operated to pro- 
tect the Prix du Salon by virtually ensur- 
ing that the jury of 1875 would not be a 
carbon copy of the refractory group of 
1874. 

In early March 1875, six of the men 
who had served on the jury in 1874 
published a long letter in which they 
declined to be considered as candidates 
for this year’s jury. Signed by Cabat, 
Hébert, Bouguereau, Boulanger, Bus- 
son, and Fromentin, the letter fully 
explained the reasons behind their “vote 
of resistance” in 1874 and their con- 
tinued objection to the Prix du Salon.” 
The Moniteur des arts, growing steadily 
more impatient with Chennevières, took 
outspoken issue with his inability to 
accept criticism and with his tendency to 
place the blame on other shoulders: “If 
the national academy has fallen in the 
water, it is the fault of the artists; if the 
exhibition of the provincial museums 
has failed, it is the fault of the munici- 
palities; if the Prix du Salon has raised a 
certain opposition, it is the fault of badly 
placed amours propres.” ® 

At the end of the month, the affair of 
Ernest Picchio erupted, which once again 
brought Chennevières onto the first col- 
umn of the front pages. For the Salon of 
1875, Picchio had submitted a painting 
entitled Le Triomphe de l'ordre, which 
depicted the shooting of the Commu- 
nards in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. 
In a letter to Picchio, dated March 24, 
1875, the Director of Fine Arts (signing 
himself “Marquis de Chennevières”) 
asked the artist to retrieve his work 
because the subject was inappropriate for 


the Salon and because “political pas- : 


sions” had no place in the arts. Picchio’s 
canvas apparently never reached the 
jury, and Chenneviéres’s censorship of a 
pro-Commune image offended many on 
the political left, artists and nonartists 
alike. 

Nor was this the end of Chenneviére’s 
troubles with the Salon of 1875. First, 
the selection of the jurors did not quite 
go as planned, and within the painting 
section alone eight of the men whose 
names were pulled from the urn flatly 
declined to serve (Gèrôme, Meissonier, 
Fromentin, Amaury-Duval, Henri Lévy, 
Isabey, Busson, and Boulanger). Then, 
when the actual deliberations began, the 
issue of Manet’s work came into annoy- 
ing prominence. For the Salon of 1875, 
Manet placed the jury in an awkward 
position by submitting only one paint- 
ing, his Argenteuil of 1874.° According 
to Le Gaulois, the jury took several 
sessions to reach a positive verdict; their 
indecisiveness was well known, and 
high-spirited betting ran through the 
ateliers." The same week, it became 
known that Chenneviéres himself had 
seriously violated Salon regulations in 
allowing Cot and Carolus-Duran, artists 
who were exempt, to exceed the deadline 
of March 18 and send in their paintings 
two weeks late.” The blatant partiality 
of his relaxation of the rules did nothing 
to help an already tense situation. And, 
finally, when the decisions of the jury 
were made public, a good deal of dis- 
gruntlement was heard from those 
whose paintings were turned down. 
They petitioned the government for a 
Salon des Refusés, and when the admin- 
istration denied the request, the artists 
themselves organized a private exhibi- 
tion of the rejected works, at the Maga- 
sins-Réunis on the place du Chateau 
d'Eau.” 

The Salon of 1875 was a watershed in 
Chennevières’s term as Director of Fine 
Arts. Up until then, he had functioned 
more or less autocratically, his policies 
rubber-stamped by the friendly mem- 
bers or his hand-picked Commission des 
beaux-arts. But as failure piled on fail- 
ure, and the public saw no indication of 
change, protests began to surface con- 
cerning the “intolerant aristocracy” 
that was allowed to govern the arts.” In 
May 1875 Henri Wallon, Minister of 
Public Instruction since March, took 
action to remedy the rapidly deteriorat- 
ing situation; he reorganized the 
advisory committee, now calling it the 
Conseil superieur des beaux-arts, and 
enlarged its composition from twelve to 
thirty-five. He included eleven artists in 
the group, placed it under the direct 
control of the minister, and relegated 
the director to second place.’ As the 


first order of business, Wallon slated the 
regulations for the Salon. Although 
Chennevières thoroughly disliked the 
Council, and particularly the idea that 
artists would form part of its composi- 
tion, he was forced to deal with that 
group for the remainder of his adminis- 
tration.” Control of the exhibition thus 
slipped from his hands, and for the 
Salon of 1876 it was the Council that set 
the rules. 

Although he remained in office until 
May 1878, there were frequent rumors 
of his resignation, and the press, which 
he had used to his advantage in the early 
days of his administration, became 
increasingly disenchanted. By August 
1875, Fillonneau publicly vowed to fight 
everything Chenneviéres did until the 
day the director resigned, and by the end 
of 1877 so many publications had turned 
against him that Chenneviéres estab- 
lished a Bulletin des beaux-arts, issued 
by the administration, to publicize his 
documents and reports." Even at this 
late date, he airily dismissed criticism 
of his policies as the invention of re- 
porters eager to maintain sales of their 
journals.” 


henneviéres’s term in office came to 

an end in May 1878, when the 
fine-arts pavilion opened at the Exposi- 
tion Universelle. This exposition held 
profound significance for the people of 
postwar France, as a demonstration that 
the country had survived and prevailed, 
that the dark days of 1870 and 1871 had 
passed. But the fine-arts exhibition left 
many critics cold, and in the days that 
followed they registered their dismay at 
the stark appearance of the French gal- 
leries. Chenneviéres’s role in yet another 
flop might have been overlooked, but 
for the incident concerning Charles 
Landelle. 

In a short letter to Le Temps on May 
11, 1878, Landelle complained that one 
of his paintings had been damaged dur- 
ing the installation of the show, that the 
canvas was torn and the surface of the 
work completely cracked.” His letter 
was picked up by Charles Bigot in Le 
XIXe Siècle, who expressed his humilia- 
tion at the sad state of the French exhi- 
bition.® Whereas the other nations had 
decorated their galleries with great 
taste—adding carpets and sofas for the 
comfort of the viewers—the rooms in 
the French section looked bare and emp- 
ty: no carpets, no sofas, and, as Landelle 
had pointed out, no frosting of the win- 
dow glass to soften the light and protect 
the works. 

On May 13, 1878, Chenneviéres 
replied to Bigot’s column, with an irre- 
sponsible, accusatory statement, much 
like his letter to provincial museums in 
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1848.%! He complained about the “-hou- 


sands of obstacles” that he had encoun-. 


tered in relation to the exhibitior and 
attributed the barren, unattractive gal- 
leries to other people and agencies 
involved: to those controlling the budget, 
who had denied him the necessary 
funds; to the office of Civil Building, 
which had brought on construction 
delays; to the sculptors at the exhibition, 
who had created a last-minute fracas; 
and to the exhibition’s organizing com- 
mittee who had taken up the sculptors’ 
cause. The situation he depicted wes one 
in which he had done all that he could 
only to find himself thwarted at 2very 
turn. “Whose fault?” he asked, at the 
end of his diatribe against the ineptatude 
of others. But it was the postscript zo his 
letter that proved the most inflamma- 
tory and ultimately the most damaging 
for Chennevières: 


P.S.—I will not bother you at all 
in this letter with the affair of 
M. Landelle. His painting—was it 
then of a material more deli- 
cate than those of his colleagu2s, 
which...suffered from neitker 
rain nor humidity? I belie~e, 
between us, that the real trouble 
with his painting was that it had 
not been placed on the line by the 
jury. Whose fault? [This was a 
repeated query.] As to my admin- 
stration, as Director of Fine Arts, I 
do not believe, in truth, that this 
would be the moment to speak of it 
here. The day when you will do me 
the honor of coming to chat, I will 
pass under your eyes what has 
been accomplished or at lesst 
sketched by this administration 
during the last four years.” 


This time, self-justification and defen- 
siveness misfired, and the cavalier arro- 
gance could not be missed. On May 18, 
1878, the marquis de Chenneviéres 
resigned under pressure, still interpret- 
ing the criticism of his policies as ‘pro- 
foundly unjust.” In the years that 
followed, he retired to his home in Nor- 
mandy and set to work on his lengthy 
Souvenirs d'un directeur des beaux- 
arts. Like so much of his earlier wrting, 
these reminiscences of his life from the 
late 1830s onward skillfully shaded the 
evidence and marshaled a wholesale 
defense of his ideology and his adminis- 
trative policies. Rigorously documented 
with letters, reports, decrees (many 
reproduced in their entirety), the Souve- 
nirs attempted to contain the damage of 
1878 and rewrite history in his own 
favor. 


T o a great degree the venture was a 
success. But although his ame 


turns up often enough in histories of 
nineteenth-century art, Chennevières 
has become a shadowy, elusive figure; 
powerful in his day, he is now so thor- 
oughly marginalized as to have lost all 
but the vaguest outlines of jan identity. 
And yet to read his publications in depth 
is to realize by how much this elusive- 
ness was among the most imaginative of 
his creations. With his training as a 
journalist-writer, he came to the admin- 
istration of fine arts with an understand- 
ing of the power of the printed word and 
with a seeming ability to believe the 
prose he wrote. As he moved among 
official circles, he made a strict division 
between his public and his private lives 
and generally managed to conceal the 
extreme conservatism of his, politics and 
ideology. In truth, as a number of his 
contemporaries remarked, ‘Philippe de 
Chennevières felt at home only in Nor- 
mandy and among the artists of the 
seventeenth century. That we have 
known so little about him stems from the 
carefully wrought camouflage he as- 
sumed when he confronted modernity 
and moved beyond the boundaries of his 
provincial and ambiguausly aristocratic 
milieu. 
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Revising the Revisionists: The 
Formation of the Union des 
Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs 


By Tamar Garb 





T raditional art-historical narratives 
have been characterized both by 
the oversimplified notion of stylistic 
coherence within certain groups (for 
example, the Impressionists) together 
with the assamption that artists’ initia- 
tives for institutional change in the nine- 
teenth century were the result of aes- 
thetic considerations alone rather than 
symptoms of general and far-reaching 
shifts within the socio-economic struc- 
ture of the art world.’ In his article on 
the institutional framework for the dis- 
play of art works in Paris from 1871 to 
1914, Pierre Vaisse insists that the ten- 
dency of much art-historical writing to 
give attention only to those institutions 
defined as the founding moments of 
avant-garde art has led to a distorted 
picture of artistic practice during this 
period: 


If one wants to understand the 
difficulties that certain artists had 
in getting themselves known and 
recognized, it is the system of 
exhibitions in its entirety that 
must be studied, and it must be 
studied as such, independently 
from preferences one might hold 
for any artistic tendency.” 


Vaisse’s work provides a welcome cor- 
rective to those modernist readings of 
late-nineteenth-century art which have 
conferred a heroic status on certain 
institutions; the narrative from the 
Salon des refusés, the first Impressionist 
exhibition, to the Salon des indépen- 
dants is by now tediously familiar, with 
these exhibitions seen as beacons of light 
in an otherwise murky and regressive 
artistic field. Yet, not withstanding 
these insights, Vaisse himself is blinded 
to the gender bias of his analysis. A 


correlative to Vaisse’s statement could 
run: “If one wants to understand the 
difficulties that certain artists had in 
getting themselves known and recog- 
nized, it would be worth considering 
whether they were men or women.” But 
for historians of institutions, this is for 
the most part either an irrelevant or an 
irksome question. It cuts across their 
theories and their explanations. Neither 
Pierre Vaisse nor Jean-Paul Bouillon, 
who has given another illuminating 
account of the diversification of the 
artistic field during the early years of 
the Third Republic, seems to be aware 
that many of their generalized asser- 
tions are gender specific and can 
account only for the activities of male 
artists.” For women the picture was 
somewhat different. 

The period on which Bouillon’s and 
Vaisse’s analyses focus—the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade and a half of the twen- 
tieth—saw unprecedented institutional 
initiatives for women artists. [t was dur- 
ing these years that the first all-women 
art exhibitions were held in Paris and 
the first organization devoted to the 
professional interests of the woman art- 
ist, the Union des femmes peintres et 
sculpteurs, was founded. By the 1890s 
this organization had an infrastructure 
that could support the publication of a 
weekly journal directed at women art- 
ists, the Journal des femmes artistes, 
conceived as an organ of communication 
between the “bureau” and the “‘so- 
ciétaires,” to further mutual support 
among women artists, and providing, in 
its early years, a forum for debate on 
issues related to women and art. It was 
the Union des femmes peintres et sculp- 
teurs that constituted the major cam- 


paigning body for women’s entry into 
state educational institutions and state- 
sponsored competitions. It was widely 
recognized as the organization that rep- 
resented the professional interests of the 
woman artist, receiving, in 1892, official 
approval in the form of the Décret de 
reconnaissance d'utilité publique. Its 
annual exhibitions, the Salons des 
femmes, were regularly reviewed in the 
daily and art press and became the 
catalyst for heated debates and discus- 
sions of women’s potential contribution 
to art. 

But of these controversies, initiatives, 
and interventions, one reads little in 
either traditional or revisionist art-his- 
torical accounts. Although the gods of 
the avant-garde have by now been 
unseated and few historians would any 
longer defend the prejudices that have 
led to their historical isolation and heroi- 
zation, the focus of revisionist studies 
remains extraordinarily masculine. So 
the founding of the Union des femmes 
peintres et sculpteurs in May 1881 by 
the sculptor Madame Léon Bertaux, 
which should have found its place in the 
rewritings of the institutional history of 
the early decades of the Third Republic, 
has been largely ignored. Although this 
society represented the interests of 
hundreds of women artists, it has been 
left to studies on the “woman artist” to 
give this institutional initiative-——precip- 
itated as much as by changes in percep- 
tions of women’s role in society as by 
changes in the art world—it merits.f 


he establishment of women-only 
exhibitions and the founding of the 
Union des femmes peintres et sculpteurs 
can be accounted for, to some extent, by 
situating them in the context of the 


massive diversification of the Paris art 
world during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century: the growing com- 
plexity of the art market, the expansion 
of exhibition forums, the withdrawal of 
the state from the organization of the 
annual Salon, and the increasing 
encouragement to artists to organize 
themselves. By the time the Union was 
founded it was one of a number of 
artists’ societies that were formed to 
provide a forum for the display of art- 
works and to promote the professional 
interests of their members. The differ- 
ence was that it catered to women alone. 
In order to understand the need that 
artists, both men and women, had of 
organizations that would protect their 
interests, one must understand the offi- 
cial republican discourse on art, chang- 
ing perceptions of the role of the state in 
matters concerning art, the relationship 
of art to commodification and the 
market, and changing patterns of metro- 
politan life with its new forms of 
sociability. 

Perhaps the atmosphere within which 
the Salon des indépendants was founded 
is symptomatic of a new attitude 
towards the autonomy of the artist. 
Whereas the authorization of the first 
Salon des refusés had been a public- 
relations response by Napoleon III to 
the complaints of artists, the Indépen- 
dants was established in 1884 by artists 
themselves and endorsed by the republi- 
can administration, whose representa- 
tives attended its opening.’ Indeed, it is 
possible to read the expansion of exhibi- 
tion opportunities (which stretched far 
beyond the establishment of sites for the 
display of avant-garde practices) as 
flowering in a climate of consent rather 
than as struggling to undermine central 
control, as many accounts would have us 
believe. 

This tolerance did not mean, however, 
that the state no longer had an interest 
in directing artistic affairs, but that the 
way of understanding these had 
changed under the republican adminis- 
tration.” The promotion of “self-help” 
strategies and the forging of institu- 
tional networks that went beyond the old 
forms of patronage and protection were 
seen as practical demonstrations of the 
functioning of the new participatory 
democracy for which republicanism 
stood. But the liberalizing tendency with 
regard to exhibitions was accompanied, 
on the one hand, by a concerted effort on 
the part of the state to use art as one of 
the means of forging a new national 
identity and, on the other, by a convic- 
tion that certain aesthetic principles 
should be integrated into the education 
of all citizens in order to form a sound, 
rational, and prosperous democracy. In 


the interests of progress in both art and 
industry and as a means of creating an 
identity for the young republic, public 
symbols that could rival those of monar- 
chy and empire had to be invented and 
invested with stature. It was to educa- 
tion and public commissions that the 
focus of state control of the arts turned.’ 
That these were themselves constructed 
within the structure of gendered notions 
of the “citizen” and the “family,” the 
“public” and the “private,” is clear. In 
the symbol of Marianne, the decorative 
schemes of the mairies of Paris and the 
decoration of the Panthéon, not to men- 
tion the differing programs of art educa- 
tion for boys and girls, men and women, 
the models of republican “masculinity” 
and “femininity” were at stake.'° And, 
contrary to the assumptions implicit in 
the claims of the apparently sexually 
indifferent art-historical discourse on 
the expansion of exhibition opportuni- 
ties during the Third Republic, those 
models were at stake here, too. 


hroughout the 1870s the role of the 

state in the organization of public 
exhibitions had been under discussion." 
By the early 1880s there was some con- 
sensus that it was not at the level of 
exhibition that the state should exercise 
control over the visual arts. Although 
some influential republicans believed 
that the exhibition was a means not only 
of educating the public but of elevating 
the national spirit, for many it was seen 
primarily as providing an opportunity 
for artists to show their products to 
advantage. The state took on the role of 
sponsor (providing the venue and cover- 
ing the costs) and privileged client (it 
retained first refusal on purchases for 
acquisitions) with the annual Salon 
functioning as what was widely ac- 
knowledged as a marketplace for art- 
ists.'* The critics hostile to such a devel- 
opment saw it as beneath the function of 
the state to “open bazaars for the sale of 
pictures and statues” and conceived of 
the state’s role in exhibitions as much 
grander than this. They dreamed of 
state-sponsored “exhibitions of choice,” 
where the best of French art would be 
shown as testimony to France’s achieve- 
ments and encouragement to artists to 
set high standards for themselves.’ But 
for many republicans, diversity of genre 
and style could be seen as emblematic of 
their political credo of individualism. 
The withdrawal of state control over the 
Salon, prompted by a dispute between 
the beaux-arts administration and the 
Salon jury, could be explained, after the 
event, as a move that was in keeping 
with the concept of personal freedom 
and antimonopolism that was part of 


republican ideology. By a decree of 


December 27, 1880, followed by a meet- 
ing on January 12, 1881, artists them- 
selves were empowered with the organi- 
zation of the following Salon. The defin- 
itive statutes for the formation of the 
Société des artistes francais were 
adopted on June 15, 1882, and approved 
by decree on January 11, 1883.’° The 
wording of the decree-—formulated by 
Jules Ferry, then Ministre de l’instruc- 
tion publique, and his undersecretary 
for fine arts, Turquet—-demonstrates 
the official view that it was in the inter- 
ests of the state and the nation that 
artists become a professionalized and 
independent class of producers. Free 
competition on the open market was 
deemed to be beneficial because it would 
lead to the raising of standards.'’ The 
buying and selling of artworks was 
thought to be appropriate in a free mar- 
ket economy regulated by supply and 
demand, and the withdrawal of state 
control over the Salon was seen as 
entirely fitting.'® 

Such a construction of the role of 
exhibitions would not, of course, have 
been possible without the general accep- 
tance of the idea of the art object, at 
least on one level, as a commodity. The 
growth of the dealer system is crucial 
here. As Nicholas Green has argued, by 
the late 1860s art dealing was already 
big business with the functioning of 
large, lucrative auction houses, dealer 
galleries or shops, and the growth of a 
domestic and international market for 
contemporary art as well as for “old 
masters.” By the 1880s the idea of 
trading in art objects—exchanging 
them for fluctuating sums of money, 
watching their prices rise and fall like 
stocks and shares, and viewing them as 
investments——-had become a given of 
republican ideology. It was in the exhi- 
bition context that works of art could 
not only be viewed and assessed but also 
bought or sold. Of all exhibition forums, 
the Salon was the most prestigious—the 
prices that works of art could fetch were 
strongly affected by the status they were 
given there—but it was not sufficient. 
Artists could submit only a small num- 
ber of works, which were dependent on 
juries for acceptance, and smaller 
works, watercolors, and pastels were 
dwarfed by larger ones. Further, artists 
had no say in the way their works were 
displayed. But most important, the 
Salon was held only once a year. If 
reputations and fortunes were to be 
made through sales, the Salon alone 
could not fulfill the demands of artists, 
dealers, and the expanding bourgeois 
market. 


f the Salon was regarded by most 
male artists as an insufficient institu- 


tion in which to show their work to 
advantage, this was even more acutely 
felt by some women artists and their 
supporters. In 1880, Jean Alesson, an 
indefatigable campaigner for the rights 
of women artists, addressed a letter to 
Turquet and all the members of the 
Salon jury bringing to their attention 
the discrepancy between the number of 
women artists exhibiting at the Salon 
and the number of awards received by 
women. Based on an analysis of the 
catalogues for the five previous Salons, 
Alesson concluded that nineteen out of 
every hundred exhibitors were women 
but that of one hundred awards given, 
women received only five.” The num- 
bers of women artists accepted at the 
Salon had increased throughout the 
1870s. From 286 women in 1874, the 
number had grown to 648 by 1877, and 
to 1,081 by 1880, the year in which the 
jury adopted a controversially lenient 
admissions policy." Throughout this 
time, though, the proportion of awards 
given to women remained low, and when 
they did win something it was most often 
only an honorable mention or a third- 
class medal.” In 1881, at the first Salon 
organized by artists themselves, the 
number of female admissions was 
reduced by half; only 658 women were 
admitted. In 1882 there was a small 
increase to 832.” During that year the 
only award made to women was one 
third-class medal.** By 1883 the number 
had dropped again to 630.” 

It was the feeling that women were 
not given a fair chance at the Salon that, 
according to an editorial in the Gazette 
des femmes, prompted a group of them 
to form their own exhibition organiza- 
tion. “Rightly or wrongly,” the editorial 
proclaimed, “they have judged that at 
the Salon the male artists falsely claim 
for themselves the lion’s share and treat 
women’s work with excessive disdain.” 
This complaint was still being made in 
1895, when one critic declared: “We can 
say without fear that they [women] do 
not receive justice in the press, in state 
purchases, or in honorary awards.” 
But it was not only in the women’s press 
that such claims were made. Albert 
Wolff, who was no friend to feminist 
campaigns, endorsed the formation of 
separate women’s exhibitions in the con- 
servative Figaro: “Women are right to 
group themselves together because they 
are too often sacrificed in the Salons 
organized by men.” There were those 
critics, like Franck-Lhubert writing for 
L’Artiste, who pointed out that women 
had no representation on the Salon jury 
and that they were therefore “obliged to 
submit to the law of the strong sex,” 
which put them at a disadvange.”’ That 
there were no women on Salon juries 





Fig. 1 Henri Gervex, Une Séance du jury de peinture, Salon of 1885. 
W hereabouts unknown. 


was to be an important issue throughout 
the 1880s and 1890s. When a number of 
women’s names were put forward as 
possible candidates for the jury in 1884, 
it was reported with some mockery in 
the Moniteur des arts.” The placement 
of women on the Salon jury became a 
Campaign issue for the Union des 
femmes peintres et sculpteurs. At their 
general assembly in December 1890 it 
was unanimously decided to propose 
Virginie Demont-Breton and Elodie la 
Vilette as candidates for the following 
jury, but it was not until 1898 that 
Madame Léon Bertaux became the first 
woman to be elected.”! 

The prejudices that barred women 
from membership in the Salon jury, 
despite the large number of women who 
exhibited at the Salon, were rooted in 
assumptions about differences between 
masculine and feminine “natures” and 
concommitant social roles. In the Salon 
of 1885, two paintings of “juries” were 
exhibited: Une Séance du jury de pein- 
ture (Fig. 1) shows the bustle and confu- 
sion that surrounded the top-hatted 
members of the all-male jury as they 
made their decisions while workmen 
removed, unpacked, and brought in the 
entries; Une Jury (Fig. 2) shows two 
discerning, young, middle-class women 
in a smartly furnished interior looking at 
an album. What the former presents is 
an official gathering where men are 
shown exercizing their professional 
judgment in a public arena, whereas in 
the latter, the “jurors” are making their 
judgments in the refined, intuitive man- 
ner deemed appropriate to women in the 
comfortable and contained sphere of the 


drawing room. The domains of public 
and private are inscribed as masculine 
and feminine in these paintings. For 
women to enter into the Séance du jury 
would have been a breach of their own 
domain, unnatural behavior. 

There were, of course many critics 
who could see no need at all for the 
formation of women’s salons and treated 
the idea with scorn. While some of these 
were driven by predictable misogynist 
prejudices—from claims that women 
were incapable of creativity to lamenta- 
tions that the artistic profession was so 





Fig. 2 Vianelli, Une Jury, Salon of 
1885. Whereabouts unknown. 
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overcrowded that the entry of women 
into the field would only make matters 
worse—others were merely bewildered 
by the explosion of exhibition forums, 
which threatened to swamp the belea- 
guered critic of the early 1880s.* When 
Draner showed a startled passerby 
recoiling in horror at the number of 
exhibitions on offer in the spring, he 
placed the exhibition of “femmes 
peintres” among many other small 
group shows (Fig. 3). It was not, as I 
have noted, women alone who felt the 
need for an alternative to the Salon. But 
this contextualization of the women’s 
shows among all the other petits salons 
from the Exposition du cercle Mirlitons 
to the Cercle artistique de la Seine and 
the Exposition des aquarellistes raises 
questions. If women felt undervalued at 
the Salons, why did they not simply take 
advantage of the other smaller exhibi- 
tion venues opening up at such a rapid 
rate during these years? Could they not, 
like so many of their male colleagues 
who felt the need to develop avenues of 
display outside the Salon, find a suff- 
cient outlet through these rapidly 
expanding forums that had so trans- 
formed the artistic field in Paris? 


he diversification of exhibition 

venues did not originate im the 
Third Republic although it was then 
that, in the name of republicanism, the 
laws of association were gradually liber- 
alized and the principles of free-market 
economy were so wholeheartedly em- 
braced that they were to expand unre- 
cognizably. 33 The idea of protecting art- 
ists’ interests through a_ professional 
organization was central to Baron Tay- 
lor’s Association des artistes peintres, 
sculpteurs, architectes, graveurs, et des- 
sinateurs, formed in 1844 and recog- 
nized as a utilité publique in 1881. 
Directed by a committee of artists, its 
resources were partly devoted to the 
organization of exhibitions.” Associa- 
tions of artists and dealers, like the 
Sociéte nationale des beaux-arts created 
with the dealer Martinet, date back to 
1862.°° A small number of private artis- 
tic cercles already catered to artists and 
amateurs in the 1860s and 1870s, and 
precedents for these went back to the 
eighteenth century.” In 1879 the Cercle 
des arts libéraux joined the older Cercle 
de l’union artistique (or Mirlitons) of 
the Place Vendôme, founded in 1860 
(which had held exhibitions of the works 
of its members from very early on), and 
the Cercle artistique et littéraire of the 
rue Volney, to name but a few of the 
most famous of the cercles catering to 
the interests of artists.” It was in the 
late 1870s and early 1880s that new 
professional societies organized by art- 
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ists themselves and centering on me- 
dium and subject matter began to spring 
up, and these, together with the expan- 
sion of the cercle as an exhibition forum, 
transformed the artistic field. By the 
1880s the Société des aquarellistes, 
formed in 1879, coexisted with such 
groups as the Société des pastellistes, 
the Société de blanc et noir, the Orien- 
talistes, the Société des animaliers 
français, and many others. As profes- 
sional organizations alone and not as 
leisure clubs, the sociétés were far more 
open to women than were the cercles. 
The much-acclaimed Madeleine Le- 
maire and the Baronne Nathaniel de 
Rothschild, for example, refrained from 
taking part in the Salons des femmes, 
preferring to submit work to the 
Aquarellistes and the annual Salon. 
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Other women—Berthe Morisot and 
Mary Cassatt, for example—found suf- 
ficient outlet for their work in the 
Impressionist exhibitions and private 
initiatives. But there were women who 
felt that they were hampered by the 
constraints of the special interest 
sociétés and who experienced their 
exclusion from the prestigious and 
exclusive cercles, predominantly mascu- 
line preserves, as a real practical 
disadvantage. 

According to Maurice Agulhon, the 
cercle was a typical form of bourgeois 
sociability: it provided the answer to the 
exclusivity of the aristocratic private 
salon, and its dependence on the exis- 
tence of money placed it outside the 
proletarian realm.” He located its ori- 
gins in earlier social institutions, partic- 
ularly those of the last decades of the 
ancien régime, but contended that 
whereas the cercle had then been a 
minor social phenomenon, in the early to 
mid nineteenth century it came to typify 


the form of institutionalized social inter- 
action of bourgeois society. In the seven- 
teenth century, the word “cercle” had 
denoted the circle of women surround- 
ing the sovereign at the court; in the 
eighteenth century, an intimate social 
circle of men and women within the 
confines of the private salon. It is only in 
the nineteenth century that it came to 
refer to a formal gathering of a group of 
people, usually male, outside the home 
environment. Such a move from private 
to public forms of sociability marks sig- 
nificant changes in the transformation 
of social life from sexually mixed home- 
based interactions to the emergence of 
more public and segregated types of 
entertainment and leisure in the form of 
cafés, men’s clubs, and cercles.“ 

Whereas the cercle of the mid nine- 
teenth century was generally a nonlucra- 
tive, private establishment dedicated to 
providing an exclusive environment for 
the pursuit of leisure by groups of weal- 
thy men of common interest, the café was 
regarded as commercial, public, and 
open. The cercle allowed the wealthy to 
participate in public metropolitan cul- 
ture free from the mingling and mixing 
of classes. The contemporary Larousse 
definition of the “cercle” emphasized 
this aspect of its character: ‘’an aristo- 
cratic meeting place of men who are 
bored with their families and who wish to 
go out without mixing with the crowd, 
with the people, with which all the public 
places are today overcrowded.” Very 
often the cercles had luxurious premises 
like those of the exclusive Cercle de 
l’union, whose lodgings in the boulevard 
des Capucines after 1857 comprised 
three floors including playing rooms, 
reading rooms, a library, a courtyard, 
and two large dining rooms.” 

The noncommercial nature of the cer- 
cle did not always remain intact. 
Although ostensibly a center for leisure, 
it became increasingly a meeting place 
for people with professional and com- 
mercial interests and was an important 
site for the forming of contacts, the 
establishment of trust, and informal 
business transactions. It was for these 
that the Larousse defended the cercle, 
offsetting men’s abandonment of their 
families, which it encouraged, by the 
indispensable business tips that they 
could pick up there.” The artistic cer- 
cles became places where future buyers 
and artists could meet one another. This 
was one of the chief motives behind the 
formation of the Union artistique. Its 
exhibitions were always open to selected 
members of the public, who had to pres- 
ent invitation cards to be admitted. 

The idea that the cercle was a male 
preserve was built into contemporary 
definitions. According to the Grande 
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Encyclopédie, the exclusion of women 
as members of a cercle was a condition 
of its authorization by the state; the 
Minister of Interior had to be assured 
that it admitted “neither strangers to 
the society, nor women, nor minors,” 
Indeed, the habitual desertion of the 
foyer (“home”) for the cercle by the 
bourgeois Parisian male became a 
theme of complaint in a number of wom- 
en’s journals. It was the cercle that was 
produced as one of the primary threats 
to domestic harmony, although women 
were told to be grateful that it was not 
for the brothel that their husbands 
deserted them.“ So rapidly were cercles 
opening up during this period that in 
December 1879 a new journal, the Mon- 
iteur des cercles, aimed at informing its 
readers of activities in Parisian and for- 
eign cercles, began publication. But, the 
editors stressed, this was a journal for 
men. It intended to disclose everything 
interesting that was happening in Paris 
and would, therefore, contain anecdotes 
piquantes so that fathers should be cir- 
cumspect about allowing their daugh- 
ters to read it. The editors described 
the cercle as a male sanctum sanctorum. 
Writing in the Gazette des femmes, one 
writer assured his female readers that 
the entry of women into the cercle in 
France would lead to their adoption of 
unseemly masculine habits.” Such 
views were accompanied by the wide- 
spread fear that women’s presence 
would inhibit the freedom of male 
behavior. The gallant writer for the 
Gazette des femmes was the very same 
man who in 1879 had introduced the 
prestigious Cercle des arts libéraux to 
the public in his letter to the Moniteur 
des arts. This cercle, he claimed, aimed 
to form a “grand famille artistique.” It 
was clear that this was a family of men 
only; it was understood that these were 
masculine environments in which 
women would not be welcomed as mem- 
bers. But some cercles were prepared, on 
occasion, to hire out their premises to 
exhibitions of work by women artists. It 
was in this way, that the first all-women 
art exhibition in Paris, organized by the 
newly formed Union des femmes 
peintres et sculpteurs, opened at the 
premises of the Cercle des arts libéraux 
on January 25, 1882. In the same year, 
only a month later, a second exhibition 
of women’s work, this one not organized 
under the auspices of the Union, opened 
at the Salons de la rue Volney. Both 
exhibitions were widely covered in the 
contemporary press from the big daily 
papers to the specialized art reviews and 
feminist journals. 


T he professionalization of artists, 
which the new social and economic 


order produced, had made it imperative 
by this time for most artists to seek as 
many outlets for the display of their 
work as possible. By 1881 most profes- 
sional artists supplemented their annual 
submissions to the Salon with work sub- 
mitted to the cercles or sociétés to which 
they belonged. For the increasing num- 
bers of women artists this presented a 
problem. As one contemporary critic, 
Louis Enault, writing for Le Henry IV 
described it: 


Almost all the painters, almost all 
the sculptors of any talent belong 
to one or two of the well-posi- 
tioned, highly visible “grands cer- 
cles” that every year organize one 
or more exhibitions attended by 
crowds of “amateurs,” dilet- 
tantes,” and the élite of society. 
But the rules of most of these 
“cercles” admit only the works of 
their members at their sought- 
after exhibitions, and since women 
are not permitted to join, their 
works are fatally excluded.” 


Dame Pluche of the Gazette des femmes 
wrote of the prestige that exhibitions in 
cercles had, by this time, achieved: 
“Everyone belongs: the great artists, the 
‘grands seigneurs,’ the ‘gens d’esprit.’ 
Most painters of renown belong to the 
Mirliton, which permits them to orga- 
nize exhibitions there that, although 
they may be less official than those of 
the Palais de l’Industrie, have no less 
success than it.” 

There is no doubt that certain women 
artists felt their exclusion from many 
such groups as a considerable disadvan- 
tage. In a speech at the General 
Assembly of the Union des femmes 
peintres et sculpteurs in 1883, Madame 
Bertaux, its president and founder, 
described its aims and addressed “those 
gentleman who form small groups that 
organize small but very interesting exhi- 
bitions from which women are generally 
excluded.” Like them, she claimed, 
women artists sought to appeal to the 
public outside the framework of the 
annual Salon and by so doing to draw 
attention to their works, which risked 
becoming confused and lost in a larger 
forum.” In her 1882 speech marking the 
inauguration of the Union she had noted 
that women were an ignored force whose 
needs were not being met by existing 
institutions despite the fact that growing 
numbers of them were choosing art as a 
profession. But, she declared, women 
would not resign themselves to occupy- 
ing an inferior place among artists. To 
demonstrate their force they would 
group themselves together like the men 
who had thought up the idea of a société, 
or a coterie from which women were so 


often excluded.” 


T he Union des femmes peintres et 
sculpteurs was formed, therefore. 
to provice women with an exhibitior 
forum supplementary to the annual 
Salon, one that could equal such institu- 
tional initiatives as the cercles and that 
could include a broader representatior 
in both medium and subject matter than 
that offered by the specialized sociétés. 
It would also provide a forum for new- 
comers who would not be eligible tc 
show work at the prestigious sociétés, 
some of which had highly exclusive 
admissions policies. Only by initiating 
independent exhibition opportunities 
did Madame Bertaux and her colleagues 
believe that they could begin to compete 
with their contemporaries, ensure expo- 
sure for their work, and at the same time 
create am environment for the encour- 
agement of talented younger female art- 
ists. As their publicity statements 
declared, the Union aimed at creating a 
link of solidarity and camaraderie 
among women artists who shared a seri- 
ous love for and involvement in art.“ 

But it was not only to compensate for 
institutional disadvantage that women 
artists grouped together. There was also 
the sense that women’s innate abilities 
and talents could be drawn on to coun- 
teract the crises that beset contempo- 
rary French art. Faced by what they saw 
as innovation for its own sake and care- 
less disregard for the nation’s traditions 
evident in much contemporary art, 
women believed that they would draw 
on their natural conserving instincts to 
preserve what was good and noble in 
France’s artistic heritage. They would 
become te defenders of traditional val- 
ues in art, and their natural caution 
would prevent them from indulging in 
the “excesses” that characterized sc 
much contemporary art. It was for this 
reason that it was crucial that women be 
admitted to the state art schools. With- 
out proper academic training they 
would be technically unable to fulfill 
that role. And for a flowering of female 
culture t> make its impact on an art 
world that offered so little institutional 
support for the display of women’s work, 
separate women’s exhibitions were 
essential.” 

The work that was shown at the 
Salons des femmes was much more var- 
ied and much less elevated than such 
rhetoric suggests. Large-scale history 
painting and highly finished narrative 
works were, in fact, rare. Mostly, there 
were flower painting, still life, land- 
scape, pcrtraiture, and genre painting, 
with an occasional idealized nude. The 
most popular mediums were watercolor 
and pastel, but the exhibitions included 


Fig. 4 L'Art francais, no. 152, March 
22, 1890. Paris, Bibliothèque 


Nationale. 


the full range, from oils to faïence, 
sculpture to fans, miniatures, and char- 
coals. Typical pages from the weekly art 
magazine, L'Art francais, which offered 
extensive coverage of the shows, reveal 
the character of many of the exhubits 
(Figs. 4, 5, and 6). Rather than displays 
of academic prowess and traditional 
themes—as the speeches of the Union 
leadership would lead us to assume—the 
exhibitions, with their wide discrepan- 
cies of skill and variations of subject and 
medium (the abundance of flower paint- 
ing notwithstanding), must have been 
much the same as those of so many of 
the contemporary fashionable cercles of 
Paris. 

The sheer numbers of women who 
exhibited with the Union is testimony to 
the need it filled. From only thirty-eight 
artists showing work at tne first exhibi- 
tion in January 1882, it grew to a mem- 
bership of about five hundred members 
by 1890. In the 1890s there were regu- 
larly between eight hundred and one 
thousand entries at the annual exhibi- 
tions. By this time the opening of the 
Salons des femmes had become an 
important event in the artistic and social 
calendar. That its exhibitions were regu- 
larly held in the Palais de Il’ Industrie and 
attended by high government represen- 
tatives attests to the status and official 
sanction that the Union enjoyed; the 
state, according to Pierre Vaisse, “mter- 
ested itself only in the ‘grandes 
sociétés.” ”*” Official purchases were 
made from the Salons des femmes m the 
1890s, when, in the wake of the schism 
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in the Société des artistes francais and 
the founding of the Société nationale des 
beaux-arts, it was decided that govern- 
ment acquisitions could be drawn from 
any of the many Salons taking place in 
Paris. The annual banquet of the 
Union was regularly addressed by mem- 
bers of the fine-arts administration and 
the annual general meetings were fully 
reported in the press. 

Although the annual exhibition re- 
mained the focus of its activities, the 
Union saw its role as broader than pro- 
viding for the display, promotion, and 
sale of the work of its members. It 
functioned as a body that could repre- 
sent the interests of women artists across 
the profession. It was active in govern- 
ment commissions on women’s educa- 
tion, it sent delegates to women’s con- 
gresses, it was instrumental in agitating 
for the opening of the Ecole des beaux- 
arts to women, it campaigned to get 
women into the exclusively male 
Académie française and to end the male 
monopoly on the competition for the 
Prix de Rome.” 

The formation of the Union des 
femmes peintres et sculpteurs would not 
have been possible without the economic 
and social changes in the Paris art world 
outlined above. Nor could it have ex- 
isted without the changing perception of 
women’s role in society effected by femi- 
nist campaigns. Alternatively, one could 
read the formation of the Union as a 
chapter in the history of the profession- 
alization of women and their struggles 
to challenge the imposed limitations of 
their experience. Without an awareness 
born of feminist struggles, however 


interpreted, and a language of dissent 
formulated within this context, how 
could nineteenth-century women have 
even articulated their exclusion from 
existing institutions? And without a 
sympathy for such campaigns, how can 
art historians writing today even 
notice their exclusion from traditional 
histories? 
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Meissonier and the Founding 
of the Société Nationale 





By Constance Cain Hungerford 


hrougheut the nineteenth century 

the Paris Salon served as an institu- 
tion through which established artists, 
backed by the government and identi- 
fied with the conservatism of the Acad- 
emy and the Ecole des beaux-arts, per- 
petuated traditional values. Gradually, 
however, alternative exhibitions chal- 
lenged the Salon, eroding its monopoly 
on sale-generating exposure and publici- 
ty. These alternatives included the gal- 
leries of private dealers, like Martinet 
and Durand Ruel, and organizations of 
rebellious artists, like the Impression- 
ists Société anonyme des artistes, 
peintres, sculpteurs, graveurs, etc. 
(1874-86) and the Société des indépen- 
dants, founced in 1884. But it was the 
founding in 1890 of the Société nation- 
ale des beaux-arts, in a schism from the 
Société des artistes francais, that deci- 
sively ended the hegemony of the official 
Salon, announcing the pattern of seces- 
sion groups that would characterize the 
development of modern art throughout 
Europe in the succeeding decades. 

The new group in its first year drew 
into its fold such artists as Boudin and 
Sisley, representatives of a landscape 
tradition that had never been well 
received by the Salon. Whereas the 
Société des artistes francais (hereafter 
the SAF) restricted membership to 
French artists, though admitting foreign 
works for exhibition, the Nationale 
accepted foreign members and featured 
international exhibitions, including both 
established figures, such as Sargent, 
Liebermann, Whistler, Burne-Jones, 
Tissot, Hassam, and Saint-Gaudens, 
and newcomers, among them Hodler, 
Klinger, Kupka, and Picasso’s 
Barcelona chum Rusiñol. 

During the 1890s, the new Salon 
became the more hospitable forum for 
younger Symbolists and Art Nouveau 
designers. Painters and printmakers 
included Aman-Jean, Carrière, Le Si- 
daner, Denis, Lévy-Dhurmer, and Val- 
lotton. The Nationale was also the “Sa- 
lon” in which Matisse first showed in 
1897 and 1899. Among the sculptors 
exhibiting there were Bourdelle, Cam- 
ille Claudel, and Roche, and among the 
architects Baudot, Guimard, and Jour- 


des Beaux-Arts 


dain (who in turn would break away 
with the Salon d’Automne in 1902). In 
its most striking departure from the 
practice of the exclusively “fine-art” 
SAF Salon, the new Salon, beginning in 
1892, featured works of decorative art, 
such as objects, vessels, tapestries, and 
furniture by Chéret, Delaherche, Gallé, 
Maillol, Meunier, Ranson, and Tiffany. 

Despite its innovative stance, how- 
ever, the Nationale was neither an 
avant-garde nor a marginal group. 
Indeed, it received forms of government 
support similar to those that had previ- 
ously been reserved for the SAF Salon. 
It is similarly distinguished from other 
breakaway exhibition groups by its lead- 
ership. Among its founder-members 
were successful artists who had long 
been at least tolerated at the established 
Salon. They included the painters Bes- 
nard, Carolus Duran, Dagnan-Bouve- 
ret, Gervex, Puvis de Chavannes, and 
Roll, the sculptors Dalou and Rodin, 
and the engraver Bracquemond. Per- 
haps most surprising, the chief actor in 
the schism and the new Society’s first 
President was Ernest Meissonier (18 15— 
91). 

Meissonier, even at the time, was seen 
more often as a scourge than as a sup- 
porter of progressive art. In 1872 he had 
insisted on the Salon jury’s blackballing 
Courbet. In 1887 his hostility to modern 
art seemed confirmed when he headed a 
group of artists, including Gérôme, Bou- 
guereau, the architect Charles Garnier, 
and such literary notables as Alexandre 
Dumas, Leconte de Lisle, and Guy de 
Maupassant, in protesting the erection 
of the Eiffel Tower for the 1889 Exposi- 
tion Universelle." Meissonier’s motives 
in leading the secession movement in 
1890 were in part decidedly personal. 
His actions, however, also addressed 
larger issues involving the production 
and marketing of art and its role in 
contemporary politics. 


he circumstances of the schism, 
documented in the minutes of the 
SAF and made vivid by close and some- 
times gleefully amused accounts in 
many of the general-circulation Paris 
newspapers, were quite specific. On 


December 19, 1889, the SAF’s ninety- 
member governing committee met at 
the Palais de VIndustrie to set the 
agenda fer the annual meeting of the 
corporation of artists, which had been 
established in 1881. At that time, the 
French gevernment—after repeated ef- 
forts to remove itself from the controver- 
sies involving jury decisions and setting 
of regulations-—had finally succeeded in 
transferring the administration of the 
Salon to an independent society of art- 
ists newly constituted for this purpose. 
The government would henceforth focus 
its art energies on less frequent national 
and international exhibitions, where 
jurors could select for significant quali- 
ty, safeguarding national standards, 
without directly denying younger artists 
their principal avenue to fame and for- 
tune.” The government accordingly had 
organized an Exposition Nationale 
(Triennale) in 1883 and then supervised 
two Freneh contributions to the Exposi- 
tion Universelle of 1889-——one recapitu- 
lating the past ten years (the Décennale) 
and the cther a retrospective of French 
art during the one hundred years since 
the Revolution (the Centennale), in- 
cluding the work of deceased masters 
like David, Delacroix, Géricault, Cour- 
bet, Ingres, and Manet. 

The key agenda issue, as raised by the 
administrative council as early as 
November 11, 1889, was whether the 
gold, silver, and bronze medals awarded 
in July at the Exposition Universelle 
should be treated as equivalent to the 
First, Second, and Third Awards dis- 
tributed at the annual Salons. There any 
medalist henceforth could exhibit works 
without needing jury approval, and 
recipients of Firsts and Seconds were 
ineligible for further awards.* Salon 
juries had granted equal privileges to 
those honored by the juries of the Uni- 
versal Expositions that took place in 
Paris in 1855, 1867, and 1878. But now 
two new arguments were advanced. 
First, whereas previous Salons had been 
sponsored by the same government that 
organized the Universal Expositions, 
now the Salon was run by a private 
corporation of artists, which had as its 
first responsibility the immediate inter- 


ests of its members. It spoke out, for 
example, on copyright matters, seught 
to provide emergency and retirement 
funds for needy artists,’ and ranked its 
members’ economic interests above 
national prestige. Its consistuency de- 
manded the democratic inclusion of 
large numbers rather than selectivity. 
The SAF, it was noted, had played no 
official part in the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, whose admissions jury had been 
appointed by the government.® Second, 
an unusually high number of awards 
had been given out by the awards jury, 
creating the fear that these recipients of 
honors from a body other than the SAF 
would crowd out the works of young and 
aspiring French artists who still had to 
pass jury scrutiny. Four hundred ninety- 
three award-winners, of whom only sev- 
enty-three were French, would be added 
to the approximately nine hundred fifty 
previous medalists who were already 
entitled to exhibit two works without 
passing before the jury. 

Personalities were closely involved in 
the manner in which the committee con- 
ducted the deliberations. The position 
opposed to the recognition of the Exposi- 
tion Universelle awards was identified 
with Tony Robert-Fleury and especially 
with William Bouguereau. Bougeureau 
had been vice-president of the painting- 
admissions jury at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle and also a member of the 
awards jury, but he had reportedly 
objected to the large number of awards.’ 
The majority of committee members 
concurred with him and also agreed to 
refer the decision to the full Assembly, 
although this was procedurally 
irregular." 

Vehemently dissenting from Bou- 
guereau’s position was a group led by 
Meissonier, then almost seventy-five 
years old, who insisted that it was a 
point of national honor that the 1889 
awards be granted the same respect as 
those of previous Universal Expositions 
(Fig. 1). At the 1889 Exposition Uni- 
verselle Meissonier had been President 
of the awards juries for both the paint- 
ing and drawing section (elected by fel- 
low jurors) and for the entire Beaux- 
Arts division (appointed by the govern- 
ment), and the generosity of the awards 
jury had been publicly attributed to his 
actions.” He and his adherents effec- 
tively ended the meeting by resigning 
from the governing committee in 
protest. 

Bouguereau and Meissonier were 
again the key figures at the general 
meeting on December 26 at the Hôtel de 
Ville, which had been preceded by 
rumors that Meisonnier would be 
blocked from speaking." Preliminary 
business was amicable. Robert-Fleury 
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Fig. 1 cies Meissonier, 
Self-Portrait, 1882, watercolor, 29 x 
22 cm. Valenciennes, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts. 


read a lengthy commendation of Meis- 
sonier, “one of our greatest, most valiant 
artists,” hailing his major role in 
France’s illustrious accomplishment at 
the Exposition Universelle and acclaim- 
ing him for having received the Grande 
Croix in the Légion d’honneur, the first 
artist ever to attain this rank.'' But the 
question of the Exposition Universelle 
awards brought on disaster. In the 
absence of the SAF president, the archi- 
tect Antoine Bailly, Bouguereau, head 
of the painting section, presided. He 
insisted on adhering to the agenda and, 
after arguing against honoring the 
awards, eventually ruled that the matter 
be brought to a vote, despite pleas from 
Léon Bonnat, Charles Garnier, and 
Robert-Fleury that it be returned to the 
committee. His proposals unleashed 
chaos on the floor, where the 2,000- 
person audience included some 1,200 
artists who were not exempt from the 
jury, many having exhibited only once at 
the Salon. Vitally concerned about pos- 
sible restriction of their access, they 
allegedly were also incited by studio 
cliques from Montmartre and Belleville, 
and especially from the Académie 
Julian, where both Bouguereau and 
Robert-Fleury taught.'* They rejected 
Bouguereau’s attempts to restore order. 

Meissonier, given the floor first, 
sought to defuse the anxiety of the 
novices by citing statistics on how few 
submissions those already exempt typi- 
cally sent to the Saalon: the 929 exempts 
of 1889, for example, who could have 
taken up 1,858 of the 3,000 entries, sent 
only 562 paintings and 86 drawings. He 
dismissed fears of an influx of foreigners 
in years when there were no interna- 
tional exhibitions by noting the logisti- 





cal and financial burdens entailed. But 
he was unable to continue amid the 
uproar and left the podium, returning 
shortly, to read a statement, cosigned by 
Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus Duran, 
Cazin, Dagnan-Bouveret, Duez, Ger- 
vex, Roll, and the engraver Waltner, 
that reaffirmed and explained their 
resignations from the governing com- 
mittee. Citing both the irregular proce- 
dure by which the committee had 
deferred its decision to the larger group 
and the unprecedented decision not to 
honor the Exposition Universelle med- 
als, Meissonier specifically decried plac- 
ing individual or even group interests 
before national honor: 


It would be deplorable if artists 
gathered together as you are here, 
that men of feeling, of honor, 
Frenchmen above all, could not 
rise to a region elevated enough to 
understand that above private 
interests, those of the group, of the 
Society, there exists a patriotic 
sentiment that ought to dominate 
everything after the triumph of the 
Exhibition: that is, that France 
should not, through any faction of 
her children, seek to diminish the 
value of the awards that foreigners 
received with public acknowledg- 
ment from our hands." 


Meissonier and about two hundred sup- 
porters then left the room, whereupon 
those eligible to vote defeated a motion 
to honor the Exposition Universelle 
medals, with 405 against, 82 for, and 
115 abstentions. 

While the responsible officers of the 
SAF made sensible moves to repair the 
rupture, Meissonier moved with surpris- 
ing speed to make it irreparable. Upon 
leaving the assembly, his group ad- 
journed to the Le Doyen restaurant, 
where they modified their statement 
into a petition whose many signatories 
quickly included Carrière, Fantin- 
Latour, Besnard, Dalou, Damoye, and 
Bastien-Lepage. Two days later, at a 
second meeting, Meissonier announced 
that, in view of the parent group’s dis- 
courteous vote and the fact that the 
unruly conditions in which it took place 
demonstrated the impossibility of a 
reconciliation, his group was constitut- 
ing itself as a new artists’ society. In one 
account, Bouguereau was attacked ex- 
plicitly for having incited his students to 
insult Meissonier.'* Meanwhile, Meis- 
sonier and several colleagues also paid 
calls on both the Minister of Commerce, 
Pierre Tirard (who had supervised the 
Exposition Universelle), and the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts, Armand Fallières. In response to 
expressions of regret over the majority 


action, which Meissonier termed an 
assault on national honor, they gave 
assurances that the government, though 
hopeful of reconciliation, would not 
inhibit the new group’s actions." 
Antoine Bailly convened a meeting of 
fifteen leaders of the SAF, including 
Bouguereau, and issued a statement 
denying any antipatriotic sentiments 
and affirming simply the concern for 
preserving opportunities for young art- 
ists to exhibit. They, too, visited Fal- 
lières, acknowledging the impropriety of 
the vote and even the ineptness of Bou- 
guereau’s handling of what they down- 
played as a misunderstanding. The 
group declared its willingness to make 
peace, listing the Exposition Universelle 
awards in their catalogue, as always, 
while resolving the jury exemption 
grievance by henceforth obliging every- 
one to face the jury, even if they had 
previously received a medal.'° The resig- 
nations of Meissonier and his followers 
from the SAF would be refused and a 
delegation would seek to placate Meis- 
sonier and work out differences. There 
was talk that Bouguereau might resign 
as a scapegoat.” But the committee 
could not agree on its reforms and, in 
any case, at a third meeting, on Decem- 
ber 30, Meissonier had already an- 
nounced the plans for a new Salon. 
Despite further overtures from the 
SAF, led by the sculptors Guillaume 
and Bartholdi,'* Meissonier refused ta 
negotiate with such intransigence that 
the press began to apportion blame for 
the crisis to him as well as to Bougue- 
reau. In L’Evenement, for example, 
Meissonier was referred to as pouting 
and irascible and, in a jibe at his short 
physical stature, teased as not “maître” 
but “centimaitre.”'? The contretemps 
between the “‘meissonieristes” and 
“bhouguereautistes” was the subject of a 
cover in L’Illustration (Fig. 2)—show- 
ing Bouguereau ringing his bell to no 
avail and Meissonier reading his state- 
ment—and of numerous articles and 
editorials in the Paris press throughout 
most of January 1890. Both groups con- 
tinued with plans for separate futures. 
The SAF held its elections and made 
few changes in its administration, even 
reelecting Bouguereau to the presidency 
of the painting section. On January 20 
the membership rules of Meissonier’s 
group, now named the Société nationale 
des beaux-arts, were announced, includ- 
ing the welcoming of foreigners, the 
adjective “national” notwithstanding. A 
100,000-franc fund had already been 
raised to establish a financial base.” In 
late January the modified rules for the 
SAF Salon, to open May 1 in the Palais 
de l'Industrie, were announced. The 
Nationale Salon would open May 15 in 


the Palais des Beaux-Arts at the 
Champ-de-Mars, built for the 1889 
Exposition Universelle. 


espite its breakaway character, 

Meissonier’s group proved a re- 
spected rival to the SAF, receiving equal 
attention from Salon reviewers, who, 
henceforth writing of “les salons,” saw it 
as presenting the “new” school. Its 
quick legitimization 1s attributable to 
several factors. There were, of course, a 
predictable group of adherents, includ- 
ing Meissonier’s son Charles and his 
pupils Maurice Courant, Alphonse 
Moutte, and Lucien Gros (the brother of 
Charles’s wife), although his most 
prominent pupil, Edouard Detaille, 
remained with the SAF. A number of 
the members of the Exposition Uni- 
verselle awards jury followed Meisso- 
nier, and so did some recipients of the 
contested medals. Some major support- 
ers are known to have had their own 
differences with the parent group, nota- 
bly Puvis de Chavannes, who became 
Meissonier’s vice-president and, on 
Meissonier’s death in early 1891, his 
successor. Puvis had enunciated major 
differences with the new order of the 
SAF as early as 1881, when he pub- 
lished a letter announcing his reluctance 
to serve again as a juror, protesting a 
proposed rule that everyone—even those 
who had been awarded medals—would 
have to pass before the jury, and arguing 








Fig. 2 A. Bellange, La Societe des 
Artistes Francais: L'Assemblée 
generale du 26 décembre, au Palais de 
l'Industrie, wood-engraved cover to 
L'Illustration, January 4, 1890, 29 x 
22 cm. Swarthmore College Library. 


that the granting of medals was no 
longer appropriate given the expanding 
number of meritorious artists.” These 
views could account for some of his 
sympathy with Meissonier’s system, 
where certain privileges of established 
artists were preserved and yet where the 
pernicious effect of singling out some for 
awards was avoided. 

What is more significant, however, 1s 
that the Nationale attracted artists 
because its policies addressed several 
long-standing grievances and created a 
more favorable exhibiting context for 
members. To begin with, Meissonier’s 
statutes dealt radically with the pursuit 
of awards and the privileging of their 
recipients: all medals were eliminated, 
in the confidence that public acclaim 
and the prospect of being approved for 
full membership would suffice as 
rewards. 

Meissonier also addressed two other 
recurring complaints. One focused on 
membership on the admissions jury. 
Throughout the century, the composi- 
tion of the jury—-sometimes appointed 
by the government or the Academy, 
sometimes elected in part by the artists 
themselves—-had prompted cries for 
change. The incident that precipitated 
the government's forcing the artists to 
run their own exhibitions beginning in 
1882 was a controversy between Bou- 
guereau, as president of the painting 
jury, and a government art administra- 
tor, Edmond Turquet, whose meddling 
after the publication of the rules, includ- 
ing hanging works that had not passed 
the jury, was utimately discussed in the 
Chamber of Deputies.” Even with the 
artists fully in control of the juries—the 
forty members of the painting jury, for 
example, being elected—there were still 
complaints about the domination of a 
small core of powerful artists. These 
artists, like Bouguereau, were able to 
advance the interests of their own stu- 
dents and favorites through admissions, 
advantageous hanging, and awards; 
their own repeated elections to the jury 
were reciprocally assured by the num- 
bers of voters seeking influential 
protection.” 

A proposed solution to this situation 
was a rotation whereby jurors would be 
elected to a pool, from which they would 
be selected by lottery for a given year 
and then disqualified from service for 
several years thereafter. Meissonier had 
been a principal backer of such a propo- 
sition before the SAF General Assembly 
in December 1888, but despite 112 
signatories, no action was taken until 
after the schism. Meissonier had mean- 
while stolen a march by announcing at 
the second meeting of his dissidents 
that, as well as having no medals, his 
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Salon would have a rotating jury.” 

More objectionable to those who 
could expect their work to be accepted 
was the SAF limitation on the number 
of works an artist could exhibit, some- 
times three and most recently two. 
Although this restriction was necessi- 
tated by the press of numbers on the 
limited space available, it was the source 
of repeated complaints, such as that of 
1863, when Meissonier, Delacroix, Bou- 
guereau, Puvis de Chavannes, Pissarro, 
Manet, and many others joined in sign- 
ing a published petition. Meissonier’s 
Nationale had a smaller constituency— 
in 1890 there were 900 canvases, com- 
pared with 2,400 for the SAF—and was 
less constrained by space, making it 
possible to allow unlimited submissions, 
at least in the early years. 

Moreover, the established Salon art- 
ists had no say over the hanging of their 
works, often finding their two submis- 
sions separated, so that it was difficult to 
create an individual impression. The 
Nationale, however, allowed artists to 
group their work. Thus, if they so 
wished, artists could cluster a number of 
smaller works, rather than depending on 
two large attention-grabbing canvases; 
they could juxtapose intimate prelimi- 
nary studies with the final statement. 
The stacking of works and approximate 
arrangement by alphabetical order or by 
official hierarchy was replaced by an 
attractively spaced installation that set 
off each display and encouraged plea- 
surable contemplation.” Such improve- 
ments had the effect of making the 
Nationale exhibitions appear selective 
and special-—like the numerous small 
salons that had become common in gal- 
leries and private clubs—in contrast to 
the SAF “bazaar, where the work of 
the best was swamped by what Meisso- 
nier himself called a “flood of mediocri- 
ty.” Even the press, before which even 
the greatest reputations were vulnera- 
ble, was reined in by rules the hostile 
Meissonier imposed, banning them, for 
example, from the opening.” 

The elitism suggested by the installa- 
tion and fostered by the smaller mem- 
bership of the Nationale was formalized 
by the conditions of membership, which 
made full members exempt from jury 
scrutiny. There were three categories of 
participation. First, there were founder- 
members ( fondateurs), a category that 
comprised the nine who had resigned 
from the SAF committee (Meissonier, 
Carolus Duran, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Roll, Duez, Gervex, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Cazin and Waltner), and five others: 
Dalou, Galland, Rodin, Braquemond, 
and Besnard.*’ Second, there were 
newer members (sociétaires) approved 
by a general assembly of existing mem- 
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bers. In a third category were associate 
members (membres associés), artists 
whose works had been accepted for a 
Salon and who had been approved in this 
rank by the general assembly, but who 
still had to obtain jury approval to 
exhibit. Thus, if the Nationale exercised 
restraint in admitting members and if it 
juried its exhibitions carefully, it could 
hope to offer an exhibition of higher 
quality than that of the SAF, whose 
mission to serve the economic interests 
of French artists inclined it to encourage 
as many as space allowed. 

The Nationale offered conditions that 
drew out of their voluntary retirements 
such senior artists as Théodule Ribot, 
who had ceased to contribute to the SAF 
Salon but became a séciétaire of the 
Nationale and sent ten works to its 1890 
Salon. Meissonier himself had not 
shown at a Salon since 1877, holding 
himself aloof from the multitudes of the 
ordinary and removing himself some- 
what from the irreverent scrutiny of 
critcs. Instead, except for the 1883 
Triennial and tnternational exhibitions, 
he had been visible only to the patrons of 
his dealer Georges Petit and, between 
1877 and 1889, in the annual, intimate 
exhibitions of the club of the Cercle de 
Punion artistique at the place Vendôme 
(Les Mirlitons).*! Now he too sent 
something new and major to the Salon, 
his penultimate Napoleonic subject, 
October, 1806 (location unknown). 


s crucial to the formation of the 
Nationale as the support of the 
artists was that of the government. 
Meissonier was at his most astute in his 
efforts in the very first days of the 
schism to enlist the government’s toler- 
ance and then assistance. He received 
courteous hearings from the ministers 
Tirard and Fallières and then, extraor- 
dinarily, was granted the spacious exhi- 
bition quarters that permitted him to 
hold his Salon concurrently with that of 
his former colleagues: in mid February 
his group was given permission to 
occupy part of the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts at the Champ-de-Mars, recently 
the scene of the glories of the 1889 
Exposition Universelle.” Meissonier’s 
Salon was also legitimized by official 
visits from the same state dignitaries 
who opened the traditional salon, nota- 
bly President Sadi Carnot. who was 
escorted through the exhibition by 
Meissonier, Finally, the state was also 
persuaded to apply its funds for pur- 
chases for national museums and travel 
fellowships to the new Salon as well as to 
that of the SAF.” 
Why the government should have 
been so obliging is not entirely clear, 
since the schism weakened the artists’ 


corporation it had been at pains to estab- 
lish. There may have been exasperation 
towards the tradition-bound administra- 
tion of the SAF. Central, however, were 
respect for Meissonier’s stature and 
appreciation of his defense of the privi- 
leges attached to the awards from the 
Exposition Universelle. It was of critical 
importance that Meissonier defined his 
differences with the SAF as involving a 
point of national honor and noteworthy 
that he lost no opportunity to underline 
this theme. The letter of resignation 
from the committee defined events as 
the frustration of the expectations of 
good-faith participants in “this great 
international competition” that the 
awards they might receive would be 
honored as had past awards. To deny to 
winners, especially foreigners, their 
privileges after the fact was a betrayal of 
a confidence, unworthy of “men of feel- 
ing, of honor, Frenchmen above all.” 
Meissonier concluded with an appeal to 
a “patriotic sentiment” and a call for the 
children of France not to betray her.” 
He subsequently elaborated to Minister 
Tirard that the majority vote was “of a 
nature to strike a blow at the national 
honor.” The word “national,” in his 
group’s name, far from being exclusive, 
originated in the call to honorable 
behavior towards foreign guests. 

Whether the government was stirred 
by these abstract allusions to national 
honor, it certainly cared about its own 
prestige. The Exposition Universelle 
had been planned to open May 5, the 
centennial of the 1789 first meeting of 
the newly elected Estates General; its 
purpose was to demonstrate the eco- 
nomic and cultural superiority of repub- 
lican France. The administration had no 
wish to have the glory of the spectacle 
tarnished in the aftermath by the self- 
interest of French artists. Meissonier’s 
case became especially attractive when 
he indicated his willingness to occupy 
the Champ-de-Mars site, for this fur- 
thered a government project to keep the 
Expositions memory alive by con- 
tinuing to use some of its more promi- 
nent structures. Previously the SAF had 
refused to cooperate. 

In late November 1889 the govern- 
ment proposed to the SAF that the 
Salon be shifted to the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, on the avenue de La Bourdonnais 
between the avenue Rapp and the rue 
Monttessuy, The artists, however, ob- 
jected vociferously, complaining of the 
poor lighting conditions they had 
endured during the Exposition Uni- 
verselle and the still-undeveloped, al- 
most suburban location, which the pub- 
lic would have less occasion to vist now 
that the rest of the Exposition was 
closed. Much preferable was the Palais 


de Industrie, which the Salon had been 
renting from the City of Paris since 
1855. Sculptors especially appreciated 
its lighting, and it was centrally located 
on the Champs-Elysées at avenue Ma- 
rigny (where the Grand Palais is today). 
Admission receipts to what was ac- 
knowledged to be as much a social event 
as an affair for serious art lovers were 
greatly augmented by crowds of strollers 
out to enjoy the spring weather. Acced- 
ing to the argument that the prosperity 
and public services of the independent 
Société could not be compromised in 
order to enhance the abandoned fair- 
ground, the government gave up its 
effort with the SAF.* 

Meissonier himself had been among 
the members of the SAF who at the 
November 19 committee meeting ener- 
getically objected to the proposed “‘ex- 
ile,” declarmg that at the Champs-de- 
Mars, “painting and engraving were 
barely illuminated, architecture was 
sacrificed, and sculpture exhibited in 
deplorable conditions.” *’ Once he stood 
at the head of his own society, however, 
the Champ-de-Mars became eminently 
acceptable: the availability of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts made it possible to cre- 
ate a major impressive statement, rather 
than shrinking from public view in a 
private gallery as other secessionists had 
done. Meissonier and the government 
now served each other’s interests. 

Despite the support from popular art- 
ists and, tc an important degree, the 
government, it is clear that in most 
people’s eyes the conflict could—and, 
for many, should—easily have been 
smoothed out and the schism renounced. 
The SAF, distressed at the strife and 
anxious about losing the dues and pub- 
lic-interest appeal of many popular 
members, made repeated efforts to find 
grounds for a reconcilitation, and the 
government made it clear that while it 
was not taking sides, it hoped the two 
factions might make peace. That the 
matter instead was pushed through to an 
outright break and the creation of an 
alternative Salon is due to Meissonier’s 
unusual personal involvement in the 
issues and events. 


M eissomier’s motivations were var- 
ied. Immediate animosity to- 
wards Bouguereau evidently played 
some part, although the two were both 
distinguished members of the Académie 
des beaux-arts and had functioned 
together in the past for official purposes. 
Early in the planning for the Exposition 
Universelle, for example, both had 
opposed the idea of a centennial exhibi- 
tion as contrary to “the commercial 
interests of the corporation,” * although 
both artists themselves were included 


among the century’s immortals. To- 
gether they went as delegates from the 
Exposition Universelle admissions jury 
to complain about the dangerous prox- 
imity of the restaurant kitchens to the 
art displays.” But there may well have 
been a rivalry between the two leaders, 
the more so as Meissonier had a noto- 
riously prickly personality. 

More important than possible per- 
sonal antipathy, however, was Meisso- 
nier’s individual history, especially with 
respect to an artist like Bouguereau, 
who as a Prix de Rome-winning grad- 
uate of and teacher at the Ecole des 
beaux-arts and commissioned painter of 
mythological mural decorations repre- 
sented everything in an artist that Meis- 
sonier was not. Although for his conser- 
vatism he is often labeled “academic” 
(the word being taken as synonymous 
with “official’) and although he was 
indeed elected vice-president and then 
president of the Académie des beaux- 
arts in 1875-76 and 1889-90, Meisso- 
nier stood quite distinct from most of the 
other members of the painting section of 
the Academy, who had typically been 
students at the Ecole des beaux-arts, 
recipients of the Prix de Rome, and were 
practitioners of a form of classicizing 
history painting. Of the fourteen paint- 
ers in the Academy in 1889, six had won 
the Prix (Signol, Jules Delaunay, 
Hébert, Lenepveu, Henner, and Bou- 
guereau). The others were all Ecole 
products: Gérôme, Robert-Fleury, 
Muller, Bonnat, Jules Breton, and Gus- 
tave Moreau; the sole landscapist, Louis 
Cabat, had even been Director of the 
French Academy in Rome from 1879 to 
1885. Meissonier was the only member 
of the Academy to resign from the SAF, 
although five others also served on the 
jury of the Exposition Universelle. 

Meissonier’s independence regarding 
the Academy is no accident, for he had 
always been a comparative intruder. His 
training owed little to the academic sys- 
tem: he could not afford the fees neces- 
sary to enter Delaroche’s studio and 
after taking lessons from an Ecole prod- 
uct, Julien Potier, had spent only four or 
five months in the studio of Léon Cog- 
niet before leaving in discontent. His 
real education was largely through the 
experience of designing wood-engraved 
book illustrations for editors like Léon 
Curmer.” 

Meissonier’s first official successes 
likewise owed little to academic approv- 
al. After two of six submissions to the 
Salon of 1834 were accepted (a drawing 
and Flemish Burghers, Wallace Collec- 
tion, London), he was rejected in 1835, 
only to have the same painting (Little 
Messenger, Private Collection), with a 
second work (The Chess Players), 


accepted the following year. When in 
1841 he received a Second Medal, the 
jury report cited as justification not only 
characteristics of his refined execution 
in miniature but the fact that he was the 
focus of conversation in Paris society.“ 
It was public opinion, stimulated by the 
enthusiastic reviews of critics like 
Théophile Gautier, and the early inter- 
est of economically powerful patrons 
like Paul Perier, who bought both Salon 
works of 1841, that had advanced Meis- 
sonier’s career, not the support of the 
academically anchored establishment. 

When Meissonier first presented him- 
self as a candidate for the Académie des 
beaux-arts in November 1860 he was 
ranked by the Academy sixth of the 
seven finalists; Signol was elected.” 
When he triumphed in November 1861, 
on the third ballot, he defeated Alex- 
andre Hesse, the recognized first choice 
of the “old” Academy, “that which had 
been in Rome.”* Meissonier, in con- 
trast, was seen as the candidate of the 
younger, nonpartisan members. The 
votes he received, hailed as an homage 
to public popularity, were attributed to 
members of sections other than paint- 
ing, ie., the sculptors, architects, 
engravers, and musicians.* The second 
election to the vice-presidency of the 
Academy, announced December 30, 
1889, may constitute another affirma- 
tion by his untraditional constituency.” 
He himself recognized his disruptive 
role, once recalling that “Official Art” 
had come to an end with Delacroix and 
that “when ... I had the honor of 
entering the Institute, the majority in 
the Academy, by thus admitting into its 
bosom a painter whose only stock in 
trade consisted of small figures, broke 
with that tradition too.” 

Meissonier steadily earned the avail- 
able Salon awards, obtaining First 
Medals in 1843 and 1848. He was an 
elected juror for most Salons in the 
1860s and early 1870s, but his participa- 
tion in the Salons dropped off after 
1865, his only subsequent exhibition 
there being in 1877. Perhaps because, to 
his deep regret, he was not an Ecole 
teacher” and probably also because of 
the 1872 Courbet affair, he received 
fewer votes for jury election in the later 
1870s. His election as president of the 
1883 Exposition Nationale—Trien- 
nale—jury (to which, as a member of 
the Institut, he was appointed by the 
government) was seen by the press as a 
counteraction to his exclusion from the 
SAF juries.“ Aside from the Mirlitons 
salons, his public exposure came at spe- 
cial exhibitions, notably the Expositions 
Universelles. 

Indeed, it had been in this forum that 
the artist’s major reputation had first 
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been solidified, more because of the 
backing of influential patrons and pub- 
lic popularity than of the approval of 
established artists. At the 1855 Exposi- 
tion Universelle in Paris, Meissonier had 
received a Grand Medal of Honor and 
had had a painting, A Brawl (Une 
Rixe), purchased for 25,000 franes by 
Napoléon III. The purchase was made 
as a gift for Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, who, having previously acquired 
an earlier Meissonier, the Three Friends 
(Cincinnati, Taft Museum) of the Salon 
of 1848, had indicated a liking for the 
artist. Meissonier was represented at 
that Exposition by nine works, three of 
them lent by the Comte de Morny, 
financial speculator, half brother cf the 
Emperor, president of the corps legis- 
latif, and president of the awards jury 
for art at the Exposition. Morny simi- 
larly lent three of the five Meissoniers at 
the Universal Exposition of 1862 in Lon- 
don, for which he presided over the 
French admissions jury.” 

Meissonier continued to contribute 
prominently to international exposi- 
tions, notably those in Paris in 1867, 
when he showed fourteen paintings and 
won a Grand Medal of Honor, amd in 
1878, when he was featured with sixteen 
paintings, again winning a Grand Medal 
of Honor. Meissonier’s achievemeat on 
each occasion was seen in a national as 
well as an artistic light, each exposition 
bringing promotion in the Légion 
d'honneur: Officier in 1855, Comman- 
deur in 1867, Grand-Officier in 1880, 
and Grand-Croix in 1889. He also 
served as juror and often jury officer, 
taking seriously the mission to present 
France’s cultural excellence as glo- 
riously as possible before an interna- 
tional audience. 

Meissonier’s patriotic attitude to- 
wards such exhibitions was reinferced 
by his experiences during and after the 
Franco-Prussian War. During the mili- 
tary confrontation, the artist, a lHieuten- 
ant in the National Guard, joined the 
army at Metz, evidently with the idea of 
serving as a visual chronicler, as he had 
done in 1859 at Solferino.® He was 
dismayed at the plight of the courageous 
army, led into disaster by the incompe- 
tence of its leaders, and he referred to 
the Germans as “barbarians” trampling 
“a highly cultivated race which only 
desires to live in peace.” On returning to 
Paris he volunteered for the defense of 
the city, after preparing his Poissy estate 
for occupation by the Prussians. He was 
present at the battle of Buzenval and 
devastated by the death there of the 
artist Henri Regnault. His stance after 
the defeat was one of outright hostility 
to Germany and her citizens: he would 
no longer receive Adolf von Menzel or 
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any other German friends or contacts, 
declined to accept the Prussian Order of 
Merit, and, describing himself as “sav- 
agely patriotic,” made a point that when 
serving as vice-president of the jury for 
the international exhibition in Vienna in 
1873 he had explicitly “requested my 
fellow jurors to beg me formally, in my 
official capacity, and as the representa- 
tive of my country, to make a sacrifice, 
and shake hands with the German mem- 
bers of the jury.” * 

Meissonier’s involvement with the 
Vienna exposition followed his 1872 
appointment by President Theirs to the 
Commission des expositions internation- 
ales.” Participation in the exhibition 
was envisaged as giving France the 
opportunity to display the accomplish- 
ments of the past decade and to demon- 
strate French strength despite the recent 
military disaster with Germany. Calling 
an exhibition “a work of patriotism,” 
Meissonier lobbied, against the opposi- 
tion of Thiers and artists like Fromentin, 
for permission to send work from public 
museums, as well as from artists and 
collectors.” 

Meissonier’s activities in the 1870s 
reflect a dedication to his ideals of 
patriotism and national honor. His hos- 
tility to Courbet derived both from the 
artist's association with the Commune 
and from what Meissonier felt was 
unprincipled behavior in seeking to 
evade responsibility for his actions. 
Meissonier began to paint increasing 
numbers of military subjects dealing 
with the uncompromised heroism of the 
armies of Napoleon I, and in 1884 he 
returned to the subject of the Prussian 
attack on Paris in the allegorical Siege 
of Paris (Compiègne, Musée National). 
In 1874 he accepted one of the commis- 
sions to decorate the Pantheon, and was 
assigned the subject of Sainte Geneviève 
relieving the famine during the medieval 
siege of Paris. Meissonier never fulfilled 
this charge, although he reportedly 
offered a sketch of Paris in 1870. On the 
eve of the 1889 Exposition, the govern- 
ment, desiring to prepare the Pantheon 
for visitors, prodded him to proceed, but 
to no avail. Only as the exposition was 
closing, in October 1889, did Meissonier 
produce another proposal and sketch, 
this time an allegory of the Triumph of 
France offering Peace and Light and 
leading a procession including the Arts 
and Letters, Industry, Science, and such 
notables from French history as Charle- 
magne, Joan of Arc, and Napoleon.™ 


ational honor and patriotism, then, 
were serious and sustained con- 
cerns for Meissonier, both as citizen and 
especially as artist. The cause of main- 
taining the values of the classical tradi- 


tion to which many of his most esteemed 
peers devoted themselves was one to 
which Meissonier had no natural alle- 
giance and for which he had little 
authority, although he had developed 
his own form of history painting in the 
Napoleonic battle subjects. Popular suc- 
cess, specifically the support of wealthy 
and powerful collectors, gave Meisson- 
ier an alternative source of artistic 
importance, but commerce was a tainted 
source of prestige. Patriotism, then, was 
embraced as a substitute transcendent 
value, to be served with dignity and the 
respect of others. 

Values cherished by Meissonier thus 
gave added weight to the performance of 
his jury duties at the 1889 Exposition 
Universelle, the occasion of enormous 
pride, both personal and national. His 
own work was extensively featured and 
suitably rewarded with a repeat Grand 
Medal of Honor, and his leadership on 
the jury was warmly acknowledged 
when his colleagues on the international 
awards jury organized a banquet in his 
honor at the Ambassadeurs restau- 
rant.” His patriotism was stirred when 
the first award nominated by the foreign 
members of the international painting 
jury of which he was president was a 
collective medal of honor to the entire 
French section.” His motive in award- 
ing so many medals in return was said to 
have been a wish to demonstrate the 
brilliance of the exposition overall.” 
Being the site of such an exposition 
redounded to the glory of a triumphant 
France, whose own arts were explicitly 
recognized in the jury report as being 
supreme in the Western world.”® 

Meissonier’s lobbying the govern- 
ment against the Société des artistes 
francais by stressing their national 
insult, seen by some as a calculated 
move to gain backing,” thus grew from 
sincere convictions at the heart of his 
identity as an artist and member of the 
larger society. His actions in shaping the 
new Société nationale des beaux-arts 
spoke to and were strengthened by the 
concerns of many other artists and by 
the government’s continuing efforts to 
use art as an aspect of national identity 
and international prestige. But Meisso- 
nier s determined efforts grew, above 
all, from personal motivations shaped by 
his distinct formation and experiences. 
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The Decorating Campaigns at the 
Salon du Champ-de-Mars and the 
Salon des Champs-Elysees 

in the 1890s 


By Marie Jeannine Aquilino 
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We are the painters of the 
wealthy. We work for the man- 
sions in the district of the parc 
Monceau. We paint society 
women and we make them prin- 
cesses. You can ask us to create 
even the most mysterious images 
in compliance with today’s fash- 
ions. Come see us and you will find 
us settled in real palaces. Our stu- 
dios are the salles des fetes’. 


n May 15, 1890, Sadi Carnot, 

President of the Third Republic, 
accompanied by the painter Ernest 
Meissonier led a cortége of ministers, 
ambassadors, and guardsmen to the Pa- 
lais des Beaux-Arts, built on the 
Champ-de-Mars for the 1889 Universal 
Exposition; there Carnot presided over 
the first vernissage of the Sociéte 
nationale des beaux-arts. The occasion, 
attended by more than twenty-two thou- 
sand Parisians, not only offered the pub- 
lic a grand spectacle but marked the 
permanent split within the ten-year-old 
Société des artistes francais (hereafter 
SAF) and, most important, bestowed an 
official blessing on a new artists’ 
organization. 

Scholars generally regard the schism 
that resulted in the formation of the 
Société nationale des beaux-arts (here- 
after Nationale) as the result of squab- 
bles within the ranks of conservative 
artists. And perhaps because it was 
organized and led not by young dissent- 
ing members but by prestigious, well- 
established painters late in their profes- 
sional careers, the separation into the 
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Salon Meissonier and the Salon Bou- 
guereau (as the press christened the 
exhibitions organized by the rival orga- 
nizations) has been accounted for in one 
or the other of two ways: either as an 
incidental example of the liberal policy 
of the Third Republic, which supported 
decentralized exhibitions, or as a conse- 
quence of the collusions and offenses 
suffered by exhibitors at the hands of 
yet another villainous jury.” 

In my view, however, the initiative 
taken in the 1890 to establish an alter- 
native to the SAF was more significant 
than either of these explanations would 
suggest. As | hope to show here, the 
Nationale was intended primarily to 
appeal directly to the tastes and desires 
of the bourgeois viewing public and cal- 
culated to pressure the administrators of 
the republic’s myopic fine-arts policies 
into awarding cultural leadership to pri- 
vate and entrepreneurial initiative. 
Moreover, the new artists’ group-—-pow- 
erful, corporate, and paternal—estab- 
lished a persistent challenge to the des- 
ultory and lethargic unionist fraternity 
of artists. The first measure taken by the 
Nationale members towards the realiza- 
tion of these goals was the radical 
restructuring, physically and ideologi- 
cally, of the Salon installation. 


nitially, the governing body of the 

Société des artistes francais, the 
committee of ninety, refused to ac- 
knowledge the possibility of an alterna- 
tive to the “republican” Salon But 
when artists attracted to the Nationale 
began requesting that they be released 
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from their memberships in order to join 
the rebels, the committee openly criti- 
cized the new artists’ group at the gen- 
eral assembly as “egotistical and 
ungrateful entrepreneurs disdainful of 
the great union of artists.”° These senti- 
ments were deliberately exaggerated 
when the SAF published Albert Wolff's 
attack on the Nationale in its monthly 
bulletin: 


There is a national art, which is 
composed of an ensemble of tal- 
ents. This art is protected from 
groups and coalitions; no matter 
how famous M. Meissonier might 
be, he cannot claim to represent 
French art all by himself.... We 
shall have then two societies, one 
democratic and the other aristo- 
cratic under Meissonier, who has 
set himself up by some sort of 
divine right, as sovereign judge of 
those who seek the honor of being 
in his retinue.° 


The press faithfully repeated the rheto- 
ric and sarcasm of Wolffs article, 
stressing that the privately sponsored 
self-proclaimed Nationale was anything 
but an organization with national inter- 
ests and concerns. According to critical 
opinion, it was a corrupt, aristocratic, 
and revisionist organization governed by 
an overlord, which threatened the ideals 
of the republic and drew its support 
through favoritism, financial wheeling 
and dealing, and a dangerous alliance 
with foreigners.’ 

Like the SAF, the Nationale was gov- 
erned by the fiat of 1791, which stipu- 


lated that the Salon be open to all artis- 
tic production French and foreign.” But 
in order to distinguish themselves from 
their competition, the founders of the 
Nationale invited foreign membership 
and suppressed the traditional distribu- 
tion of medals and honorary mentions 
that followed the exhibition in favor of a 
certificate of membership for artists 
considered to be of exceptional merit by 
an elected delegation of twenty-six 
members. Under the old system, any 
artist fortunate enough to win a first or 
second place medal was entitled to 
exhibit in the annual Salon without hav- 
ing to submit his or her entry to the jury. 
The Nationale eliminated this privilege, 
making it appear as though favoritism 
and entitlement would be abolished, but 
what, in fact, happened was that the 
jury (even though now “democratically” 
elected by a vote from all members) 
became a far more powerful instrument 
(Fig 1). It was just such changes in 
policy that then made it possible for the 
Nationale administrators to restrict the 
number of artists admitted to the 
Champ-de-Mars, while increasing pro- 
portionally the number of works selected 
by each artist. 

The first palliative measures taken by 
the so-called aristocratic Nationale to 
reward the artists who had changed 
sides, to court a distrusting public, and 
to seduce a modicum of approval from 
the press focused on costly program- 
matic reforms to the traditional ‘““demo- 
cratic” Salon installation. With the aid 
of private backers, the first floor of the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts was turned from 
“a lot of rooms that looked like caves” 
into 


a comfortable and agreeable ar- 
rangement. The grand stairway is 
decorated to the right and left with 
tapestries and is devoted to sculp- 
ture, and the hall is extravagantly 
decorated with draperies, carpets, 
sofas, and ornamental plants. The 
paintings are widely spaced, and 
no work is hung too high. Submis- 
sions by the same artist are 
grouped together as much as pos- 
sible, and the ceiling paintings are 
installed to look like ceiling paint- 
ings. Some of the mural paintings 
have even been put into imitations 
of their future architectural set- 
tings and placed at appropriate 
viewing distance, in order that we 
should see them as they will 
appear." 


Guillaume Dubufe, a founding member 
of the Nationale and a recipient of the 
Prix d’ or in 1889 for his interior designs 
for the Salles des Fêtes des l’Elysée, was 
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Le Jury du Champ-de-Mars 


Fig. 1 Paul Renouard, Le Jury des 
Champs-Elysees et Le Jury du 
Champ-de-Mars, 


given sole charge of the interior renova- 
tions.'' Dubufe, who showed unprece- 
dented concern for the installation of 
each artist’s work (particularly in the 
context of the habitually malicious 
Salon) took full advantage of the differ- 
ences in admissions policies between the 
Nationale and its parent organization. 
Whereas at the SAF Salon on the 
Champs-Elysées each artist was limited 
to a maximum of two works and all 
works were arranged alphabetically, the 
number of works that could be exhibited 
by artists participating in the Nationale 
on the Champ-de-Mars was limited only 
by the total that would fit “‘comfort- 
ably” into the space available, and into 
an arrangement that would not bore the 
public.'* Artists were therefore encour- 
aged to send their works to the Champ- 
de-Mars in small representative group- 
ings or coherent ensembles and were 
promised that their configurations 
would be respected.'? In 1890, 319 
painters exhibited a total of 910 paint- 
ings, 77 of them (just under 25 percent) 
with more than 4 entries each. Of these, 
thirteen artists exhibted six works and 
twelve had more than ten entries; two 
artists, Pierre-Victor Galland and the 
Englishman E. Brandon, were allocated 
enough space for an unprecedented six- 
teen paintings apiece." 

Dubufe’s strategy was not only flat- 
tering to the individual talents and 
achievements of the contemporary art- 
ist, but also particularly sensitive to the 
exigencies of the commitments, mone- 
tary and ideological, made by the state 
and the city of Paris to carry out large- 
scale decorative programs throughout 
the capital. Since the mid 1870s, major 
monuments such as the Hotel de Ville, 
the Panthéon, the Sorbonne, and the 


Ecole de Pharmacie, as well as smaller 
halls in the mairies of Paris’s twenty 
districts and municipal buildings in the 
provinces, had been identified as in need 
of decoration.” At the Nationale in 
1890, Dubufe saw to it that large paint- 
ings (intended principally for govern- 
ment and civic buildings throughout 
France), as well as their accompanying 
cartoons and sketches, were moved onto 
the landing at the top of the grand 
staircase, into the premier galleries, and, 
in several instances, theatrically encased 
in mock-ups of the permanent stone 
structures they would eventually deco- 
rate. For example, Puvis de Chavannes’s 
twenty-seven-foot-long Inter Artes et 
Naturam, commissioned for the Fine 
Arts Museum in Rouen, was built into a 
temporary structure resembling the 
main wall of that museum’s stairway.'® 
Moreover, the exceptionally large num- 
ber of works by the painter-decorator 
P.V. Galland included his cartoons of 
the Glorification of Work, intended for 
the lateral gallery of the newly reno- 
vated Paris Hotel de Ville. In fact, works 
executed for the Hôtel de Ville, both 
commissioned and approved through 
public competition, dominated the prin- 
cipal galleries. The centralized installa- 
tion in the new Salon of the decoration 
for public monuments not only acknowl- 
edged the government’s current policies 
but was meant to encourage the public, 
once indifferent to or only marginally 
familiar with the interiors of public 
monuments, to consider these spaces as 
the new museums of contemporary 
art.” 

If the installation of the Nationale 
Salon seemed designed to ingratiate art- 
ists with the government and to cam- 
paign for government initiatives, the 
decoration of the interior of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts was intended to appeal 
expressly to the tastes of a new con- 
sumer public. This consumer required 
that the experience of the Salon be as 
enjoyable, pleasurable, and relaxing as 
it would be had it been held in a private 
living room. Small landscape studies of 
Italy, a sketch for the ceiling painting of 
the lobby at the Comédie française, a 
frieze with the names of those most 
celebrated in art history, and painted 
decoration in the salle des conversations 
were intended to act as intermediary 
zones of decoration between the works 
of art and the more luxurious aspects of 
the decor." Potted plants filled the 
otherwise unarticulated junctures with 
organic detail, carpets buffered the 
noise of scuffling feet, tapestries deco- 
rated the entablatures, and deep-red 
cloths like those seen at the Georges 
Petit gallery united the main walls. The 
overall effect of Dubufe’s design was 
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described by appreciative critics as a 
“true decorative ensemble.” !° 


he Nationale decorating campaign, 

which created a sensation in the 
press, evoked considerable resentment 
within the senior fraternity of artists, 
the SAF. Léon Bonnat, acting in his 
capacity as a board member on the 
committee of ninety, vehemently com- 
plained about the facility with which the 
Nationale had organized a full-scale 
exhibition in just three months, raised 
30,000 francs for the rental of the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, seduced the public with 
sofas and plants, and elicited a strong 
commitment from some of the most 
esteemed members of the fine-arts com- 
munity—entirely with the aid of private 
funds and on a platform of exclusion and 
tightened competition. He maintained 
that these efforts represented an expres- 
sion of a paternalistic, corporate pewer 
and a breach in the basic fabric of 
republican values. Bonnat’s indictment 
was not simply an expression of petty 
jealousies but a desperate effort to re- 
align public interest with established 
institutional practice rather than with 
private or privatizing initiative.” 

But, whether the Nationale was 
mildly criticized as a rival sibling or 
more severely as a band of meretricious 
antirepublican dissidents, the success of 
the new interior design of the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts was seen as largely respon- 
sible for the state’s sudden and unex- 
pected decision to subsidize this “na- 
tional” Salon." Although the nominal 
subsidy of 75,000 francs allocated to 
make purchases from the Salon was 
defended by the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, Léon Bour- 
geois, as less propitious than conciliato- 
ry, Bonnat, who had tenaciously 
fought for reconciliation between the 
artists’ groups, interpreted the gesture 
as outright government support for the 
adversary.” He demanded that the SAF 
be permitted to compete for the atten- 
tion and loyalty of public and artist with 
a “Salon as beautiful and as comfort- 
able as the throne of Meissonier.” But 
without the aid of private backers such 
as the Nationale enjoyed, the committee 
of ninety artists would have to negotiate 
the terms of the subsidy directly with 
Bourgeois’s ministry.” The President of 
the SAF, Antoine Bailly, who had him- 
self succeeded over the years in estab- 
lishing an important and quite wealthy 
clientele, defended the request for addi- 
tional funds by reminding the adminis- 
tration that material ameliorations to 
the Palais de  Industrie—the site of the 
SAF Salon-—-would be essential if the 
public was to be made to feel at home.” 

The Palais de l'Industrie, which was 
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built in 1852 by Imperial decree of 
Napoleon IH, housed all but the fine- 
arts section of the first Universal Expo- 
sition held in Paris in 1855 and became 
the permanent exhibition space for the 
annual Salon in 1857. Twenty-five 
years later, on February 15, 1880, when 
the state approved the divestiture of the 
Salon from government control, the 
building was made available free of 
charge to the then new Société des ar- 
tistes français. Halfheartedly grateful, 
artists complained throughout the 1880s 
that the building was unsuited, physi- 
cally and ideologically, for art exhibi- 
tions. Nonetheless, they had never suc- 
ceeded in securing the necessary funds 
to hire industrial and interior designers 
to convert the Palais de Industrie from 
a space that resembled “a vast hangar 
and mausoleum” into an expression of 
national glory.” 

Bonnat, who had hoped direct, expe- 
dient, state intervention would disband 
the Nationale and had been disap- 
pointed by Bourgeois’s nonpartisan posi- 
tion, expected little to come of the 
request. In a surprising gesture, how- 
ever, Bourgeois lobbied in favor of 
awarding the funds to rehabilitate the 
Salon's interior, but he applied stiff con- 
ditions to the subsidy. In a tone meant to 
inspire a tough competitive spirit among 
the SAF members, as if they were now 
dealing in a marketplace that required 
the tactics of commerce, Bourgeois 
encouraged them to curtail the number 
of works their Salon forced on the 
public: 


You are a democratic Society, you 
want to provide the means to rep- 
resent as many of your association 
as possible; but in art the demo- 
cratic spirit does not prevent care- 
ful and scrupulous selection and 
the maintenance of a high level of 
excellence.... You can do your 
best, Messieurs, | am sure, to 
reduce slightly the number of 
works exhibited and preserve in 
your halls a sense of discretion and 
harmony as well as distinction and 
elegance, which ought to remain 
the hallmark of the French 
Salon.” 


Bourgeois’s reasoning exposes the fabric 
of his ministry. He carefully changed 
the focus of the Salon from the artists to 
the public. By so doing, he claimed an 
ideological dimension for the creation of 
an appropriate Salon environment, 
made possible, he argued, only by selec- 
tive and discriminate editing of the 
Salon entries." It was a delicate politi- 
cal maneuver: Bourgeois successfully 
managed to support the supposedly 
cooperative administration of the SAFs 


coalition even while he applauded, dis- 
creetly and without urging too strongly, 
the “natural” potentials of individual 
achievement and competition unique to 
the capitalist venture clearly repre- 
sented by the Nationale enterprise— 
and he did so as a matter of public 
well-being and education. This was, of 
course, exactly the approval the Nation- 
ale members had hoped for. 

No doubt, it was largely the frantic 
need for funds that forced the SAF to 
accommodate Bourgeois’s suggestions. 
The limitation on the number of paint- 
ings to be exhibited at the Palais de 
l'Industrie was abruptly lowered in 1891 
from 2,500 to 1,500, and only after 
members violently objected was the 
total increased to 1,800; the number of 
drawings was slashed in half.” The 
overall physical changes scheduled for 
the interior of the Palais de Industrie 
were finally announced on January 30, 
1891. 

With fewer works to be installed, the 
design committee sectioned three spa- 
cious galleries into thirty-six small 
rooms, roughly proportionate in scale to 
the size of the works exhibited. New, 
modern light fixtures gave off diffused, 
even illumination that no longer sacri- 
ficed details to harsh shadows, and 
tapestries and greenery helped to soften 
further the effect of the lighting on the 
sculpture. Comfortable seats were 
placed at reasonable intervals for the 
weary, and copious displays of plants 
and flowers relieved the monotony of oil 
and marble. The new salle des conversa- 
tions was stocked with literature to 
inform the uninitiated and to confirm 
the erudition of the educated.*’ The 
press was exuberant, particularly re- 
lieved that their critics no longer had to 
crane their necks in search of the fortui- 
tous masterpiece.” 

All in all, the program for the Palais 
de |’ Industrie attempted to imitate 
Dubufe’s design for the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. But although the SAF art- 
ists’ works were supposed to be kept 
together as much as possible, many were 
separated and scattered throughout the 
galleries and, although paintings now 
hung at approximately eye level in two 
rows, regularly spaced thirty centime- 
ters apart for more comfortable and 
critical viewing, they were still arranged 
more or less alphabetically. Exception- 
aliy large works, in the past relegated to 
the back stairwell, were moved into 
three galleries devoted to decorative 
paintings, where they were sure to high- 
light the government’s campaign, but 
hung without regard for their intended 
function; for example, Ferrier’s Glorifi- 
cation des arts, a ceiling painting for the 
palace of the French ambassador to 


Berlin, was hung against the wall as if it 
had been a standard easel picture.” 
Despite these incongruities, the SAF 
could boast that the new Salon of 
French artists attracted as many 
patrons in 1891 as had the Universal 
Exposition in 1889.*° 


he ramifications and implications 
of the costly redecorating programs 
in 1890 at the Palais des Beaux-Arts 
and in 1891 at the Palais de l'Industrie 
were brought into focus through the 
criticism of the installation of the 
Nationale by Gustave Larroumet, Di- 
rector of Fine Arts.” Despite the shrubs, 
trees, and fountains, Larroumet criti- 
cized the results of the renovations at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, in which a 
number of the smaller rooms had been 
reorganized into two grand galleries, as 
a “terrifying space, cold and regular like 
the nave of a church.” In Larroumet’s 
opinion, this ill-advised arrangement 
forced viewers to rush from painting to 
painting at an unnatural pace as if they 
were rummaging through a warehouse, 
depriving them of both the inclination 
and the opportunity to pause and reflect 
on the works of art in front of them. 
Such an experience, in Larroumet’s 
view, was fundamentally at odds with 
the needs of contemporary artists and 
their modern public, who, he main- 
tained, required “small intimate spaces 
and not expansive loggias.”* Although 
Larroumet had worried at first that too 
many “official” Salons might confuse 
and fatigue the public, he acknowl- 
edged, as Bourgeois had done before 
him, the advantages created by the com- 
petition and fragmentation within the 
artists’ groups.“ The adamant official 
rejection of the standard Salon installa- 
tion, articulated by Bourgeois and Lar- 
roumet, raises important questions 
about the specific issues and conditions 
that determined the nature of the 
remodeling programs at the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts and Palais de I’ Industrie. 
The immense but carefully staged 
Universal Exposition held in Paris in 
1889 generated considerable enthu- 
siasm and momentum for the later mas- 
sive overhauls given the two official 
Salon interiors, At the 1889 Exposition 
and at both the Salons the interior 
spaces were divided into discrete, pro- 
portionate, and interrelated sections, 
joined into regular patterns that pro- 
moted ease of circulation, encouraged 
active public participation, and gave the 
impression of control, order, and logic to 
the display. All these exhibitions also 
shared charming picturesque decorative 
schemes, which included elaborate poly- 
chromed and ceramic decoration, gar- 
dens (or, as in the Salons, greenery), and 


fountains.” But fundamental differ- 
ences in styles of merchandising and 
marketing artistic production override 
these similarities. Retrospective and 
encyclopedic, the organization of the 
1889 Exposition was intended to provide 
the public with a rational, rigidly histor- 
ical, and developmental explanation for 
the artistic, scientific, and industrial 
achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although the designers claimed 
to have turned images of modern indus- 
try into a new decorative vocabulary, 
critics regretted that the overall decora- 
tive scheme for the Exposition was 
dependent on banal Renaissance and 
eighteenth-century models. In con- 
trast, at the renovated Beaux-Arts 
Salons neither the installation of the 
works of art nor the decorative aspects 
were intended to be historically didactic 
or archival. There were no deliberate 
references to historical style or obvious 
borrowings from past periods governing 
the scheme. Whereas the Universal 
Exposition appealed to the consumer 
through his or her curiosity about or 
interest in modernity associated with 
material progress, the ornamental, sen- 
sual, and luxurious aspects of the Salon 
interiors were intended to educate the 
public through intuition and association. 
If the Salon could be made physically 
comfortable, a place of relaxation, and if 
looking at art could be pleasurable, 
familiar, and unthreatening, then aes- 
thetic knowledge and experience, tradi- 
tionally reserved for the enlightened and 
educated, could be acquired by all-—all 
members, that is, of the new consumer 
class.“ 

The Salon’s new emphasis on comfort 
and conspicuous consumption was in- 
spired principally by the success of the 
palatial grand magasins. Cool, efficient, 
and splendid, the department stores had 
been the most popular and possibly the 
most democratic form of public enter- 
tainment since the 1860s. Like the 
founders of the department stores, the 
Salon’s organizers believed that they, 
too, could collapse the barriers that sep- 
arated need, possession, and knowledge; 
Salongoers were treated, therefore, as if 
they were avid shoppers. 


When the flaneur wandered into 
the new department store he did 
not have to enter as a consumer. 
He went through the doors as 
freely as he had entered the pas- 
sage from the streets. He was free 
to look, free to touch, free to allow 
himself to be seduced, open to 
desire for ... things. The com- 
modities and luxuries existed to be 
gazed at, were exhibited to attract, 
stimulate, and induce a state of 
desire that transcended need.“ 


s ideal models for the Salons, the 

Universal Exposition was too his- 
torically rigid and department stores 
were too obviously designed to indoctri- 
nate the public only with the skills to 
recognize the fashionable, to appreciate 
the ready-made, to venerate the dispos- 
able, and to create desires for images 
and forms made exclusively by industry 
and mass production. The physical 
transformations and ideological preten- 
sions behind the refurbishments at the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts and the Palais de 
Industrie seem rather to have been 
guided by popular theories of the mod- 
ern foyer. Since the 1860s, lavish publi- 
cations with room-by-room descriptions 
and color plates had focused on the 
character and function of the modern 
foyer, the center of domestic life. César 
Daly, a government engineer and archi- 
tect, and Antoine Goupil, a collector and 
shop-gallery owner who made his for- 
tune from the sale of high-quality repro- 
ductions of the fine arts, had helped to 
create a vogue for guidebooks and 
Instruction manuals on the subject of 
interior design.” 

Goupil, who considered himself to be 
waging war against rampant bad taste 
and the popularity of “cheap rubbish,” 
advised his readers to develop a taste for 
simplicity instead of false luxury, and to 
appreciate the harmony of the interior 
ensemble rather than the disjointed 
eclecticism of past styles. He even went 
so far as to suggest decorative solutions 
that would incorporate fine-arts ob- 
jects—paintings, prints, and sculp- 
ture—into the overall interior design.” 
The importance of publications such as 
those by Daly and Goupil is not due 
simply to their enthusiastic taxonomy of 
good taste but to the rapport they estab- 
lished between their guidelines and the 
burgeoning consumer public. These 
authors addressed their manuals neither 
to artists nor to amateurs but to a mobile 
middle class considered capable of 
learning good taste and decorum.” 

A spate of treatises and handbooks on 
interior design and decoration modeled 
on these earlier publications enjoyed 
considerable popularity during the mid 
1880s. For example, Emile Cardon, who 
had welcomed the exhibition at the 
Champs-Elysées in 1891 as “un verita- 
ble salon,” was himself the author of an 
etiquette manual, L'Art au foyer 
domestique" He, like Goupil, con- 
demned violent contrasts in the use of 
materials, colors, or patterns, stressed 
the virtues of restraint, simplicity, and 
elegance, and offered examples of how 
to divide up rooms in order to reflect 
one’s own personality.” By far the most 
popular of this type was the series of 
books by Henry Havard.” Havard, an 
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art critic and historian, loosely traced 
the stylistic development of various 
materials ranging from bronze, silver, 
and ceramics, to marble, wood, and 
wallpaper, and offered his reader 
detailed instruction in their proper use 
in home decorating. The first of these, 
L'Art dans la maison, became the stan- 
dard text at the Ecole Normale in Paris 
in 1884. The appeal of L’Art dans la 
maison was in the clarity of its presenta- 
tion: anyone following Havard’s step- 
by-step directions could aspire to good 
taste and refinement. 

Although all these treatises—Daly’s, 
Goupil’s, Havard’s—-were devoted to 
the integrity of materials and empha- 
sized simple symmetrical and geomet- 
rical design, they featured a grammar of 
decoration appealing to all tastes that 
integrated natural motifs taken from the 
study of botany and mineralogy with 
tempered luxury and fantasy. Moreover, 
they considered the private interior 
space a reflection of the sensual as well 
as of the psychological needs, tastes, and 
morals of modern society, and they 
flatly rejected historical prototypes. 
Like the model homes and showcase 
rooms featured in the manuals, the 
Salon installations in 1890 and 1891 
demonstrated to the general public the 
application of the principles of rational 
aesthetic judgment.” 


he decorating campaigns and the 

corresponding theoretical discus- 
sions among critics and fine-arts admin- 
istrators had a significant impact on the 
artists admitted to the Salons. The bat- 
tle that ensued over the allocation of 
space at the Palais de l'Industrie is a 
case in point. In the SAF, some younger 
members of the committee of architects 
complained that the expensive remodel- 
ing scheme flagrantly ignored their 
needs. They maintained that because 
architecture in an exhibition setting 
must rely exclusively on renderings and 
maquettes the designers should have 
taken advantage of the available funds 
to help the public make the leap from 
abstract drawings to the concrete physi- 
cal structure.” How this was to be 
accomplished was not specified. Appar- 
ently, the complaints were largely 
ignored until Charles Garnier inter- 
vened on behalf of his junior colleagues, 
and it was almost certainly out of cour- 
tesy to him that the committee altered 
its plans. Just as the public was ‘“‘archi- 


tecturally” ushered into the section of 


prints through its strategic location 
within the painting galleries, the archi- 
tecture section would be rearranged into 
two contiguous halls, disentangling the 
otherwise cluttered display of drawings 
and models. The architects seemed 


satisfied with an arrangement they 
believed would now at least encourage 
the public to look seriously at their 
works, 

If this quarrel seems niggling, it 
exposes the proprietary and contra- 
dictory character of the refurbishments 
at the Salons. Although the monumen- 
tal expenditures had been defended by 
the Salons’ administrators as necessary 
in order to feature the integrity and 
individuality of each work of art, the 
insensitive evaluation and perhaps delib- 
erate neglect of the architecture section 
at both exhibitions points to the privi- 
leged concern for the Salons’ bourgeois 
audience. No attempt was made on the 
part of the designers at either the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts or the Palais de l Indus- 
trie to stress the importance of unity and 
interdependence among painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture or to demonstrate 
the value of common knowledge, train- 
ing, and experience among artists. 
Painting, and to a much lesser extent 
sculpture, familiar and possessable, 
remained the focus and priority of the 
Salons, whereas architecture (in spite of 
functioning in several instances as the- 
atrical settings for painting) could not 
be so easily commodified and was, 
therefore, virtually ignored. 


D espite overwhelming approval of 
the renovations for the Palais de 
l’industrie Salon, by the public and the 
press, it had cost the SAF more than 
100,000 francs. Plans for a new Salon 
d'honneur had to be abandoned and a 
program of restraint outlined to recover 
50,000 francs over the next four years.” 
The suppression of the Salon d'honneur 
marked a bitter defeat. Hostility and 
resentment among artists towards the 
Palais de Industrie had smoldered and 
sparked since Napoleon HI insisted that 
the fine arts share the space with agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. The 
Salon @honneur, deliberately modeled 
after the Louvre’s Salon carré, was to 
have reclaimed that museum’s splendor 
and prestige for artists.” The privately 
sponsored Nationale could, however, 
remain indifferent to the uncertainty of 
government subsidies, and it continued 
to dispense funds lavishly on increas- 
ingly exotic decorating schemes.” 

The cutbacks at the SAF and the 
indulgences at the Nationale triggered 
new waves of criticism. Some members 
of the Nationale believed that the gov- 
ernment aid, however short-lived, was 
evidence of its effort to undermine the 
success of the Nationale. Others argued 
that the newly decorated exhibition 
space had been a distracting extrava- 
gance that made it virtually impossible 
to judge the merits or appreciate the 


accomplishments of the works of art.” 
Emile Cardon, for example, had praised 
the initiative, but reversed his position 
and reprimanded both artist societies for 
misdirecting their energies away from 
“general education in order to do busi- 
ness with the new consumer public.” 
And the painter and critic Emile Ber- 
gerat condemned the Salons as mediocre 
in their flamboyance and “veritables 
magasins des migraines.” He encour- 
aged the public to go instead to see the 
exhibition of Monet’s recent series of 
paintings at Durand-Ruel, installed in a 
“truly private and intimate space” 
where the art and the installation cre- 
ated an inseparable ensemble.* 

If initially the “democratization” of 
the Salon interior helped to stifle criti- 
cisms of the Nationale, and forced the 
reluctant SAF to follow suit, it was the 
inability of the older fraternity to keep 
up with the power of private enterprise 
that led to the renewed and acrid 
attacks. The Nationale Salon, members 
of the SAF insisted, was a boutique of 
bourgeois delectation, appealing to plea- 
sures and selfish desires, and teasing the 
public by stimulating a taste for sump- 
tuous things that it could not possess.” 

The Nationale initiative into private 
enterprise in 1890 was the final chal- 
lenge to the monolithic authority of the 
traditional Salon. The new luxurious 
and “domestic” Salon environment in 
catering to the new consumer class 
openly competed with the display and 
distribution of other luxury goods such 
as those available in the department 
stores. It signaled the government’s 
readiness to shift from subsidizing “‘art- 
historical” exhibitions to favoring the 
commodities market. And it even stirred 
the reverence of critics for the work of 
long-established artists: suddenly, in the 
context of the refurbished Salon, they 
saw something extraordinary and strik- 
ingly original in artists long familiar to 
them—-a romantic rationalization, per- 
haps, for this decidedly capitalist 
venture. 

But with an air of deliberate irony, 
the Nationale countered all charges by 
again defending itself as a representa- 
tive of the people. On May 9, 1891, at 
10:00 AM. the Société nationale des 
beaux-arts opened its second year on the 
Champ-de-Mars with a startling chal- 
lenge to the self-proclaimed ‘“‘demo- 
cratic” Société des artistes francais: the 
newly installed first and second galler- 
ies, their blue-and-red matte walls exu- 
berant, exhibited works described in the 
catalogue as “objets d'art.” Now for the 
first time an officially sanctioned beaux- 
arts Salon extended the prerogatives of 
the fine arts—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture—to the decorative object.” And 


the skillfully contrived incorporation of 
a “craft” section satisfied the criteria of 
the rehabilitated installation: that all 
entries be perceived simultaneously and 
interchangeably as fine-art objects and 
expensive commodities. 
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“Fine Cloths on the Altar’: The 


. Commodification of Late- 


Nineteenth-Century France 


By Shane Adler Davis 


July 15 [1878]/--Mama and I 
went shopping first thing.... 
Went to the “Bon Marché” and 
“Louvre.” 


July 16—Went shopping the same 
as yesterday. 


July 17—Went to the Exposition 
all day, very interesting, but got 
very tired. 


July 18—Went shopping all day.’ 


hus Hastie Crocker of San Fran- 

cisco passed her days in Paris. Her 
family had planned their trip to coincide 
with the Exposition Universelle of 1878. 
In the twelve days in July that they 
stopped there, eight were filled with 
shopping, and three were spent at the 
Exposition. Returning to Paris in Sep- 
tember for an additional seven weeks, 
Hattie Crocker indicated in her abbre- 
viated manner that she “went shopping 
as usual” no less than eighteen times. 
Thirteen notations simply stated that 
she “went tc the Expo.” Otherwise, her 
diary gives some cursory details of visits 
to friends and acquaintances from home 
who had alsc come to Paris for the same 
activities.” 

Not only Americans but “foreigners” 
from around the globe and Parisians 
themselves went to the Exposition Uni- 
verselle and spent their days shopping in 
the wondrous new department stores of 
Paris. The two pursuits were similar: the 
visitor went to browse and was then 
seduced into buying by the displays of 
the world’s riches creating a vision of 
fantasy and splendor. 

The monamental department stores 
replicated the atmosphere of the vast 
exhibition halls, announcing sale dates 
and in-house events as a continuation 
(or preview) of what could be seen at the 
Exposition.’ Descriptions of goods on 
display served as advertisements for 
both institutions: artistic integrity was 
confirmed by inclusion at the Exposi- 
tion, and the visitor was urged to obtain 
the prized item. 


M. Le Houssel, director of 


L'Union des Indes, in order to 
provide evidence to the beautiful 
visitors to the Exposition of the 
elegant colorations of cashmere 
and India muslin, has arranged in 
the show window of L’Union des 
Indes, Group IV, Class 58, very 
elegant outfits, made in the latest 
taste, that attest to the suppleness 
and softness of this unrivaled cash- 
mere, recognized by its stylish 
chiné borders, which has already 
been rewarded with a gold 
medal.* 


The Exposition became linked to com- 
mercial enterprise in 1878; to the public 
mind, the two institutions-—Exposition 
Universelle and department store— 
were equivalent in their common goal of 
paying tribute to womanhood. Thus, the 
Exposition was recollected at the end of 
the century: 


From the farthest corners of the 
earth the nations sent their best 
and most valuable products. The 
fair sex smilingly accepted the 
homage thus offered to its country 
and capital. Feminine vanity felt 
the flattery of the offered trib- 
ute-—-an ocean of gems and pre- 
cious stuffs, and exquisite fruits, 
and potent wines, and metals of 
the richest and the rarest, which 
rolled its waves to the white feet of 
France, risen back to glory, and 
rejoicing in her resurrection.” 


This description of the Exposition 
implies that industrialization was un- 
dertaken to honor the female population 
of France. Women would accept the 
offered tributes by acquiring them. This 
joint “accomplishment” is a contempo- 
rary explanation for what is now recog- 
nized as the commodity culture of late 
nineteenth-century France.’ 

This paper will show how the forma- 
tion of the commodity culture depended 
on encouraging women to define them- 
selves through shopping. To this end, the 
women’s journals that defined and 
defended bourgeois culture played a sig- 
nificant role in the transformation of the 


modest and frugal wife of the first half 
of the century into a commodity herself. 
The conjunction of art and industry 
dedicated to the glory of France within 
the international marketplace was in 
reality the marketing of luxury goods to 
clothe woman and her home. The 
expanded orbit of women’s sphere 
released them into this world of display 
while offering them superfluous prod- 
ucts that further circumscribed their 
lives. Liberated from the seclusion of 
home, the arena was expanded, but 
woman's position was still confined; her 
freedom was limited to the selection of 
goods deemed necessary to the restruc- 
tured definition of her life, which meant 
nothing more than achieving the mar- 
keted image of her newly adorned self. 
In reality, women had acquired not eco- 
nomic freedom but another dependency 
to which they had to submit. 

The instruction of the bourgeois 
woman in the proper running of her 
home, her family, and even herself was a 
primary concern of early- and mid- 
nineteenth-century women’s monthly 
magazines.’ These magazines, like other 
journals, described the events and prod- 
ucts of the Expositions from their incep- 
tion, specifically those products called 
confections (women’s apparel) and nou- 
veautés (trimmings and accessories), as 
well as objects for the home. The 
influential Magasin des demoiselles, 
for example, described for its bourgeois 
readership the galleries with furniture 
and sewing machines, crystal and orna- 
mental bronzes. “If the masculine sex 
dominates in the galleries of machines 
and raw materials, women are in the 
majority in the various centers conse- 
crated to fabrics, to jewels, to clothing, 
to ornaments, and to perfume.” ’ 

Another eminent journal, the Journal 
des demoiselles, suggested that there 
was historical precedent for the com- 
mercial intent of the Exposition. It 
informed its readers “that the mer- 
chants and the artists of Greece dis- 
played at the Olympic Games their fab- 
rics and their jewels, their pictures and 
their statues.... The huge fairs of the 
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Middle Ages...are true expositions; 
however, the products were crammed in 
haphazardly, in order to be sold and not 
to be studied." 


B oth the Universal Expositions and 
the expansion of small shops into 
grands magasins had been made possi- 
ble by a law enacted in the wake of the 
French Revolution. The dismantling in 
1791 of the guild system—which had 
regulated trades and established levels 
of craftsmanship—meant that a mer- 
chant need no longer be limited to a 
single specialty. Whereas previously a 
shop could sell only a particular and 
limited assortment of related goods, and 
a customer entered with the intention of 
purchasing a certain item, stores were 
suddenly free to expand their trade and 
compete for patrons. Shopkeepers iatro- 
duced various innovations to tempt cus- 
tomers into buying goods that were not 
really needed." And, celebrating the 
triumph of the products and productiv- 
ity of the new nation, the first Exposi- 
tion des produits de l’industrie francaise 
was held in Paris on the Champ-de- 
Mars—site of future expositions as 
well—in 1798! 

The exhibitions of industrial arts were 
held at regular intervals. By 1839, it was 
predicted that clothing would command 
“a more and more important place” as a 
product of French industry. The fol- 
lowers of fashion who developed the 
habit “of going two times a week to 
study and admire the perfected products 
of the period deplore the closing [of the 
Exposition] and meet ‘in the best shops 
[which] have become our galleries.’ ” '* 

Theretofore, shopping had been con- 
fined to items of necessity, and luxury 
was considered characteristic of the 
profligate aristocracy that had bank- 
rupted France. Woman and her vanity 
were blamed; consequently, the sin of 
vanity—the desire for self-adornmeat— 
was condemned. With the enfranchise- 
ment of the bourgeois male, and with the 
increased political strength of that class, 
social structures were redefined tc re- 
inforce the virtues of domesticity and 
religious practice." The emerging bour- 
geoisie was urged to respect and main- 
tain its own inherent values in the man- 
agement of its own house. Hence, the 
bourgeois wife, repudiating the fiscal 
recklessness of the aristocracy, sheuld 
practice household economy by modera- 
tion in spending and modesty of appear- 
ance. A moralizing tone prevailed in 
women’s monthly magazines, waich 
served the function of defining appropri- 
ate behavior: ““Advice—it is so easy to 
give, often so hard to follow. ... [Hike 
you—like you perhaps, I have known 
resistance, the little revolts of the spir- 
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Fig. 1 Anaïs Toudouze, fashion plate 
from Magasin des demoiselles, June 
25, 1855, 6% x 95%”. 


it... This submission, this docility, is a 
worthwhile homage.’’'® 

The unassuming and modest bour- 
geoise, admired for her thrift and unpre- 
tentious manner, was the spiritual cen- 
ter for her family. While reminding her 
of the responsibilities to her household 
and how to conduct herself properly, the 
women’s journals began to praise the 
bounty of the expositions, as a realm of 
the imagination: they implanted the 
dream of transcending the rigid confine- 
ment of everyday life, which could be 
accomplished by altering her apparel.” 

In his Eugénie Grandet, Balzac 
warned of the consequences of “an 
earthly paradise of luxury and pleasure 
[which would] turn one’s heart to stone 
and mortify the flesh for the sake of 
fleeting enjoyment of earthly treasure 
[which is now] the popular ambi- 
tion!... When this doctrine has been 
handed down from the bourgeoisie to 
the people, what will become of our 
country?”'® Balzac responded to his 
own question in Pere Goriot: describing 
the abusive vanity of the new aristocra- 
cy, he remarks that “Love and religion 
both require fine cloths on the altar.” !° 


he battle that determined the des- 

tiny of the bourgeois wife began in 
earnest in 1855. In that year Paris was 
given its first Exposition Universelle as 
well as the Grands Magasins du Louvre, 
a vast arcade of luxury shops that sur- 
rounded the Hotel du Louvre, built 
expressly to accommodate Exposition 


visitors.” These stores and the Exposi- 
tion were both regarded as centers of 
merchandise by the women’s journals. 
From the Exposition, they described 
only the displays of feminine clothing 
and accessories and household furnish- 
ings, and praised them in the tantalizing 
language of the salesperson. The superi- 
ority of French goods was established: 
“Other people are as scientific as we, 
but none have better taste. As for pleas- 
ing design, harmony of color, nothing 
surpasses France.” ? 

Those interdependent twins, Industry 
(the Exposition) and Commerce (the 
luxury shops) were indeed two sides of 
the same coin. Since woman was the 
holder of the purse strings, the two insti- 
tutions seemingly conspired to tempt her 
to loosen them. The magazines were the 
intermediary, advising woman to be 
cautious and practical (“Economy is, 
you know, an essential virtue for happi- 
ness’’**) while corrupting her cloistered 
reality with a vision of attaining her 
fantasy. Combining a review of the 
Exposition of 1855 with its regular com- 
mentary on clothing for “the month of 
the virgin,” the June issue of Magasin 
des demoiselles makes the fusion of 
interests apparent: “Here is what | 
noticed on my first visit: the bronzes 
very handsome without doubt, but no 
more marvelous than those displayed all 
year at Susse, Giroux, Deniére; the silks 
of a very beautiful texture, but one could 
find the same in our best stores.” 

This review of the Exposition is fol- 
lowed by fashion advice, as if to suggest 
that the purpose of visiting the Exposi- 
tion was merely to spot trends (Fig. 1): 


I wanted, my dear Blanche, in 
giving you a report of my visit to 
the Palace of Industry, to prove 
that I haven’t been negligent in my 
promenades. I shall return there 
next month and hope to satisfy my 
Parisian self-respect and your 
exiled curiosity at the same time, 
to be able to experience only won- 
der. I am sending you a fashion 
plate of great distinction.” 


A profusion of details describing an 
assortment of fabrics and types of trim- 
mings follows. Not one mention of mod- 
eration is made here; implied is only the 
limitless potential offered by material 
pursuits. 

The moral quandary already engulf- 
ing women was then exacerbated by the 
chastisements of the church: “The Rev- 
erend Father Ventura gave his Epistle 
to Parisiennes: `O my sisters, why this 
show and this scandal of unnecessary 
attire? What result do these sacrifices to 
fashion bring you? ... Preach then sim- 
plicity to all these daughters of Eve who 


are continually tempted by the indus- 
trial demon.’ ” 

The extravagance of the Second 
Empire mantained the sense of duplici- 
ty. The Exposition Universelle of 1867, 
with more emphasis on consumer prod- 
ucts than on tools of production,” 
clearly focused on women. And the 
women’s magazines continued to in- 
veigh against luxury with religious fer- 
vor— 


[W]omen arrive in the most glit- 
tering outfits, they are an on- 
slaught of luxury, elegance, and 
immodesty; the sacred temple 
seems to become the theater of 
worldly conflicts between silk, 
satin, and lace... . I wish that one 
would go to church to worship God 
and beg his mercy and not to be 
admired for a peplum or a new 
neopolitan, and not to sweep with 
a rustling train the paving stones 
of the holy place” — 


but then go right on to report on the 
newest neopolitans. 





Fig. 2 Heloise Leloir, fashion plate 
from La Mode illustrée, 1869, 1014 x 
143%". 


T he relationship of women’s maga- 
zines to their readers was changing. 
In 1860, a new publication, La Mode 
illustrée, instituted a different format 
and content, and its success was to alter 
the style of all others by the 1870s. As a 
weekly, La Mode illustrée accelerated 
the pace of fashion changes; there was 
also an added emphasis on fashionable- 
ness.” Its larger size made more effec- 
tive use of description; numerous 
engravings of objects for the person and 
the home were integrated into the text. 
The fashion plate included with every 
issue Of La Mode illustrée evoked a 


scene from women’s lives—engaged in 
needlework, reading,visiting, preparing 
to go out, or assisting a child in some 
way. These depictions reinforced stan- 
dards of decorum and the system of 
values; but there was no moralizing. 

At the same time, the magazines 
appeared to be becoming mere vehicles 
of the fashion industry, increasingly 
dependent on commercial advertising. 
Women’s journals encouraged their 
readers to reach for the forbidden fruits 
of the marketplace; once there, however, 
her supposed liberation limited her fur- 
ther as she became the assemblage of 
the products that she purchased. Out- 
ward embellishment took on greater 
importance because women’s publicly 
defined role was essentially only a physi- 
cal appearance. 

In a fashion plate in an issue of 1869 
(Fig. 2), La Mode illustrée proposed a 
new activity for women: attendance at 
art exhibitions. Now art is to be incorpo- 
rated into the lives of fashionable 
women as a consumable commodity, 
and the exhibition as an acceptable way 
for them to view the world and the world 
to view them. Yet the women themselves 
are displayed as images that can be 
purchased.” 

That same year, Aristide Boucicaut 
opened a restructured and expanded 
version of his shop of confections and 
nouveautés: the grand magasin or 
department store.” In a sense, this mod- 
ern and immense emporium, the Bon 
Marché, was the permanent Exposition 
the industrial community had requested 
in 1855 (Fig. 3),°' concentrating on 
those same luxury products described 
and illustrated in women’s magazines. 
For bourgeois women, spending time 
shopping among the visual stimulation 
of exhibition-like arrangements of mer- 
chandise immediately available for con- 
sumption had become by the 1870s yet 
another acceptable female pastime, 
although not one without its critics: 


One saw them, each day, dressed 
with an exquisite grace strolling in 
the huge stores, ... buying with- 
out purpose, without need, by 
whim or poorly defined caprice, 
because of the idleness, the ennui 
of “home,” ... in a search for 
distraction and oblivion in the vast 
stores, where they prowled end- 
lessly.*? 


This aimless searching, heretofore un- 
recognized, was attributed to a spiritual 
crisis. Similarly, the Goncourt brothers 
referred to the institutionalizing of shop- 
ping as a remedy for the prevailing 
ennui and anxiety.” The commodity 
culture of late-nineteenth-century 
France was rooted in the promise that 


this lifestyle would provide spiritual sat- 
isfaction in the possession of products 
called “art.” 


he government of the Third Repub- 
lic, concerned with unity after the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Paris 
Commune of 1870-71, sought to instill 
solidarity and order through a sound 
economy. As the “party of the market- 
place,” the republican leadership 
stressed high principles and the moral 
superiority of the bourgeois republic. 
After the severe depression of 1873-74, 
which affected much of France’s textile 
production—already suffering from 
competition with the English—the gov- 
ernment in 1876 pledged itself to indus- 
trial prosperity.” Textile mills could 
become stable only through increased 
production; economic regeneration 
would depend on stimulating demand 
for goods that moralists had been con- 
demning. The forthcoming 1878 Exposi- 
tion Universelle had to resurrect “our 
poor decimated nation” by rescuing the 
“industrial and artistic endeavors [from 
the] degree of social decadence into 
which we have fallen.” Therefore, the 
manner in which acquisition would be 
perceived was altered for all the luxury 
industries. No longer deemed frivolous, 
the decorative object—imbued with the 
moral superiority of the French na- 
tion—was now called “art.” Art—eter- 
nal, beautiful, untainted, and valu- 
able—would be the determinant in 
uplifting France and transforming the 
nature of industry.” Thus the Exposi- 
tion of 1878 became a place “to make 
discoveries of works of art and delightful 
fantasies and to make comparisons 
between this or that display. The display 
of Duvelleroy includes unique fans, like 
painting. ... like the most perfect speci- 
men of modern art.” * 
And woman was similarly trans- 
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Fig. 3 Palais de l'Industrie, Exposition 
Universelle, 1855, photograph. Paris, 
Société francaise de photographie. 





‘ormed, from a sybarite into a goddess 
with a transcendent spirituality. The 
resurrection of France was credited to 
this redemptrix who nursed her nation in 
the Franco-Prussian War. And because 
she was an object of worship, her mate- 
rialistic pursuit was justified as the con- 
ferring of so many sacraments. This 
Parisian goddess was sanctified by the 
Exposition of 1878, which was a “‘tem- 
ple”—as was the department store. In 
Au Bonheur des dames, which was pub- 
lished in 1883 as a tribute to the modern 
grand magasin, Zola referred to 
Mouret’s department store as “a temple 
to woman ... creating the rites of a new 
cult,” as a “tabernacle” and “altar.” ? 
Thus, the products of industry, similarly 
displayed and described, were conse- 
crated to woman, redefining her need, 
and then sustaining it: “Every depart- 
ment of art bore witness to [women’s] 
charm and beauty, and their influence 
inspired the industrial and artistic revi- 
val of the nation. For them costumiers 
worked, and masons built, and poets 
sang.” * 

The Exposition defined itself as the 
world center of expensive goods, and 
foreigners came to see these marvels; 
browsing and shopping were all one 
experience. ‘Parisiennes, provincials, 
and foreigners who like to glean from all 
over also find in the Universal Exposi- 
tion an abundant harvest of wonders.” *' 

No wonder then that the entry gate of 
the Exposition Universelle of 1900* rec- 
ognized the major industry of France 
with an icon, La Parisienne by Paul 
Moreau-Vauthier (Fig. 4). The massive 
sculpture embodied the Parisian woman 
as sacred goddess. With the luxury 
products of France placed symbolically 
at her feet, the woman of fashion, 
wearing a couture gown by Madame 
Paquin, best represented the conjunc- 
tion of French art and industry. 

The original altruistic conception of 
the Exposition Universelle had necessi- 
tated a dissociation from encroaching 
commercialism. The department store 
used the Exposition as a model and 
became a permanent fair that ex- 
pounded higher values to legitimize its 
devotion to consumption (Fig. 5). Gov- 
ernment officials, representatives of 
artistic institutions, and entrepreneurs 
collaborated in setting the conditions for 
the exhibited merchandise of France.“ 


hese two institutions—the depart- 

ment store and the Exposition Uni- 
verselle—in dedicating themselves to 
modern commerce changed the image of 
the French woman: from a demure and 
sheltered, simply clad demoiselle, she 
became by the end of the century a 
self-confident woman with a certain ele- 


gant aura, obtained in part by an obliga- 
tory opulence, whom women of other 
nations would emulate. Empowered in a 
domestic marketplace, women were con- 
trolled by it: the very products whose 
possession they could now command 
posited a changing image to which they 
had continually to aspire. 


Notes 
| From the diary of Harriet Valentine Crocker, 
daughter of Charles and Mary Ann Crocker of 


grandnephew, Charles de Limur. The diary 
begins in July 1878 and extends through Sep- 
tember 1879. The Bon Marché opened in 1869. 
The Grand Magasins du Louvre, originally a 
series of connected small shops, reopened as a 
modernized store in 1877. 


2 Michael B. Miller, The Bon Marché: Bour- 
geois Culture and the Department Store, 
1869-1920, Princeton, 1981, p. 45. 


3 For example, an upcoming display planned in 
anticipation of the Exposition is described as a 
double event; La Gazette rose, 21 (April 16, 
1878), p. 119. 


4 La Gazette rose, 21 (July 1, 1878), p. 203. 


5 Octave Uzanne, Fashion in Paris, London, 


1901, p. 159. 


6 See: Dolf Sternberger, Panorama of the Nine- 
teenth Century, New York, 1977 (originally 
pub. 1938); E. J. Hobsbawm, The Age of 
Capital, New York, 1975. 
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Fig. 4 Paul Moreau-Vauthier, Paris 
Welcoming Her Guests, 1900, h. 15’. 
From Architectural Record, March 
1903; p. 223. 





7 Before the nineteenth century, French costume 
plates identified categories of clothing such as 
occupational, regional, or court dress. After the 
1789 Revolution, fashion plates were intro- 
duced, which depicted appropriate dress for the 
bourgeoisie. A large number of publications for 
a female audience began about 1829, and these 
fall into two predominant categories: those 
which emphasized fashion (often used for con- 
sultation with a dressmaker) and those which 
described the relationship of the bourgeois 
woman to her family and her class. The latter 
instructed young women in the prevailing mor- 
ality, featured domestic management, advice 
on issues of concern for mothers, and provided 
paper patterns for needlework and clothing, as 
well as fashion plates. It should be noted that 
one’s appearance was important insofar as 
members of the bourgeoisie were identified by 
their clothing; hence the emphasis on fashion. 
Material pertaining to women’s magazines was 
compiled from information in Raymond 
Gaudriault, La Gravure de mode feminine en 
France, Paris, 1983. 
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Magasin de demoiselles was published be- 
tween 1844 and 1896. The other mass-circula- 
tion periodical for young women, Journal des 
demoiselles, ran from 1833 to 1922. The appel- 
lation demoiselles to indicate readership was 
prevalent in titles originating during the 1840s 
and 1850s. Within the text, a personalized and 
patronizing style was adopted to denote the 
editorial attitude towards the female reader- 
ship. In this context, demoiselles did not refer 
to marital status. Thus, reports of the Exposi- 
tion were addressed to mesdemoiselles in 1855 
and 1867. Still publishing under their original 
titles, these magazines considered their readers 
mesdames by 1878. Between 1847 and 1861, 
eight new publications addressed themselves in 
their titles to Dames et Demoiselles to make it 
clear their readership was defined predomi- 
nantly by gender. 

9 L. G., “Variétés: L’Exposition Universelle,” in 
Magasin des demoiselles, 23 (July 1867), p. 
348. 


10 Louis de Lyvron, “Exposition Universelle,” in 
Journal des demoiselles, 35 (May 1867), pp. 
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12 See: Rosalind H. Williams, Dream Worlds: 
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13 Henriette Vanier. La Mode et ses métiers: 
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Paris, 1960, p. 133. 
14 Ibid., p. 134. 
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France,” in Becoming Visible: Women in Euro- 
pean History, ed. Renate Bridenthal and Clau- 
dia Koonz, Boston, 1977, p. 302. 

16 Mme de Simiane, “Morale: Les Conseils,” in 
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289-90. 


poster. Paris, Musée de l’Affiche. 


Fig. 5 Crespin and Dufayel Department Store, Paris, 1889, color advertising 
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17 An alternative world to the limited sphere for 
bourgeois women was suggested, albeit one of 
“fantasy.” The:popularity of costume balls was 
due in part to the opportunity to play out one’s 
fantasies. 


18 Honoré de Balzac, Eugénie Grandet, New 
York, 1955, pp. 126-27 (originally pub. 
1833). 


19 Honoré de Baizac, Pere Goriot, New York, 
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24 Ibid., p. 282. 
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sal Exposition of 1867. In his review, Jules 
Claretie castigated the devil in the wardrobe. 
See: Jules Claretie, La Vie moderne au théâtre, 
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28 La Mode illustrée (1860-1937), subtitled 
“Journal de la Famille,” reinforced the rela- 
tionship of the bourgeois woman to her family, 
while suggesting that her primary concern 
should be the physical appearance of herself 
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publications used “Mode.” 
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31 Voicing an opinion for Prince Napoleon, cousin 
of the Emperor and Commissioner of the Expo- 
sition Universelle of 1855, Joseph Proudhon 
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see: Joseph Proudhon, Projet de Société de 
l'exposition perpetuelle, 1855, quoted in Mar- 
rey (cited n. 11), p. 36. 
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Jne has only to survey the titles of the 
essions at recent College Art Assccia- 
ion Annual Meetings or read the entries 
n Art Bulletin’s series dedicated te the 
‘State of Research” in the subspecial- 
ies to see the results of a healthy reex- 
imination of our discipline that has been 
inderway for some years. Certain areas 
f art history have remained relatively 
inaffected by these debates, however; 
ind that of introductory textbooks is 
me. Because these writings constitute 
he student’s first and therefore forma- 
Ive experience with art history, they 
‘learly warrant the kind of close, meth- 
dological attention we have reserved 
or scholarship. 

Given the number of art history text- 
>00ks in print, I propose to deal with 
hem in three groups. In a subsequent 
ssue I shall review those by Frederick 
Jartt and Helen Gardner. And follow- 
ng that, I shall examine three recent 
fferings from Britain: one edited by 
Frewin Copplestone; another editec by 
-opplestone and Bernard S. Myers; and 
he third, one by Hugh Honour and 
lohn Fleming. 

I begin with H. W. Janson’s History 
f Art because it has been the most 
videly used (because the most widely 
‘espected) text in the field since its 
yublication in 1962. Many consider Jan- 
on's first edition a paradigm, a verdict 
yased largely on the author's facility in 
‘0ordinating the distinct and sometimes 
lisparate chapters of art’s history into a 
‘lear, authoritative, and graciously writ- 
en whole. The editor of the latest edi- 
ion, Anthony Janson, has attempted 
nly to augment, not to change, his 
ather’s work—-which means that what 
vas best therein remains. Unfortunate- 
y, it means that its faults and weak- 
1esses remain as well. 

First of all, from the vantage point of 
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the current debates the text is method- 
ologically narrow. Of the various facets 
of art-historical research, stylistic classi- 
fication alone seriously interests the 
Jansons. From them the student learns 
how to differentiate, and label, one artis- 
tic product from another. The authors 
emphasize not only “those features 
which distinguish, let us say, Egyptian 
art as a whole from Greek art” but those 
formal characteristics which distinguish 
one subperiod from another or the work 
of one practitioner of a given tradition 
from another. For the most part this is 
accomplished in a satisfactory fashion. 
But the Jansons emphasize only the 
most basic and most obvious distinc- 
tions. For example, the Northern 
Renaissance emphasis on ‘concrete 
everyday reality,” as evident in the work 
of the Master of Flemalle, is contrasted 
with the Italian Renaissance’s preoccu- 
pation with “monumental grandeur,” as 
seen in the frescoes of Masaccio 
(p. 413). And Botticelli, we learn, not 
only rejects the deep space of his prede- 
cessors but “substitutes energetic, 
graceful movement and agitated linear 
contours for the stable monumentality 
of the Masaccio style” (p. 432). 

Some of the Jansons’ stylistic distinc- 
tions and classifications are unaccept- 
able, however: a number of modern art- 
ists and their works, in particular, are 
badly characterized or labeled. For 
example, Constable, Millet, Bonheur, 
and Daumier are all discussed under the 
Romantic rather than the Realist (or 
naturalist) rubric. At times the authors’ 
attempts to squeeze these unlikely and 
unwilling recruits into the Romantic 
uniform seem quite arbitrary. They 
claim, for example, that Daumier’s 
“paintings of the 1850s and "60s have 
the full pictorial range of the Neo- 
Baroque ... The Third Class Carriage 
(fig. 844) is such a work. Painted very 
freely, it must have seemed raw and 
‘unfinished’ even by Delacroix’s stan- 
dards. Yet its power is derived from this 
very freedom, and for this reason Dau- 
mier cannot be labeled a realist” (p. 
607). Rodin, on the other hand, who, 
scholarship dictates, belongs with the 
Romantics, is grouped with the Impres- 
sionists (p. 637). And Duchamp would 
have been amused (although we are not) 
to find himself in the category with 
Chagall and De Chirico, as “yet another 
painter of fantasy” (p. 692). 

Furthermore, seventeenth-century 
European art as a whole is misrepre- 
sented by the Janson’s insistence on a 
Baroque. Unlike other texts that distin- 
guish three distinct stylistic modes in 
this period, the Jansons insist on a single 
“dominant style of the period 1600- 
1750” (p. 499), the Baroque proper, 


which they characterize as a dynamic 
treatment of forms in space (p. 513, and 
elsewhere). Although this may be ade- 
quate as a preliminary description of the 
work of many artists of the period, it 
hardly applies to that of the majority. 
The perceptive student must be sur- 
prised—and confused—to learn, for 
example, that seventeenth-century 
French art was a subset of the style 
inaugurated in Italy by Bernini and oth- 
ers. The Jansons insist that, although 
“Frenchmen are reluctant to call this 
style Baroque, ... the style of Louis 
XIV reflects Italian Baroque art, how- 
ever modified” (p. 538). 

More important than the question of 
the Jansons’ accuracy on stylistic issues 
is that of the ends to which their obser- 
vations are directed. The related tech- 
niques of stylistic comparison and classi- 
fication are, of course, fundamental to 
our profession. For most of us, however, 
they are preliminary matters, ways of 
beginning the task of determining mean- 
ing or import. They are not legitimate 
ends in themselves, as the Jansons would 
have it. Although the authors sometimes 
analyze style in order to discover “the 
artists intention’-—as in the case of the 
Narmer Palette (p. 57)—for the most 
part they are uninterested in proceeding 
bevond the most elementary formal dis- 
tinctions between one work and another 
or between one class of works and anoth- 
er. In essence, the Jansons teach the 
student how to identify the work of a 
master or a period, not how to under- 
stand it. On those infrequent occasions 
when the Jansons ask why a style devel- 
oped, they are unable to offer much in 
the way of an explanation. The differ- 
ences between early Gothic sculpture 
and later work such as The Virgin of 
Paris stir them to “wondering what 
brought about this retreat from the real- 
ism of Early and High Gothic” (p. 330). 
Unfortunately, they are able only to 
formulate the question: “we find it hard 
to explain why attenuated elegance and 
calligraphic, smoothly flowing lines 
came to dominate Gothic art throughout 
northern Europe from about 1250 to 
1400.” Clearly they “find it hard to 
explain” this development not because 
they cannot speculate on the matter but 
because they will not. 

For the Jansons a painting or a sculp- 
ture is not a material form of communi- 
cation or persuasion, not an objectifica- 
tion of values that can be identified, 
understood, and analyzed, but an object 
to be formally compared with other 
objects. Typically, their discussion of 
Masaccio’s Tribute Money allows us not 
only to see the specific devices the artist 
used to achieve “the illusion of reality” 
but also to distinguish them from the 


less spohisticated ones emploved by his 
stylistic mentor, Giotto (p. 415). But it 
does not help us to understand the work 
itself, to understand why the subject was 
chosen by Masaccio or his patron, what 
the work meant to them or was intended 
to mean to the contemporary Florentine 
spectator, why, in particular, everyone 
but the tax collector wears classical 
dress, or why, finally and most impor- 
tant, Masaccio chose to promote a Clas- 
sical ideal of the individual in this and 
others of his work. 

These are net easy questions, to be 
sure; most of them may be too sophisti- 
cated for the beginner and too complex 
and open-enced for treatment in a gen- 
eral text. Admittedly, the task of fitting 
the entire histery of art into a single 
volume entails a certain superficiality. 
But that does not excuse the Jansons 
from rarely acknowledging that specific 
works of art may have been meaningful 
to their makers:and users in specific and 
varied wavs. If art history's task is more 
than taxonomie, if its end is to retrieve 
those meanings as best we can, then 
perhaps the most serious criticism that 
we can level against the Jansons is this: 
they present art history not as an intel- 
lectual adventure into the diverse atti- 
tudes, values, and experiences of 
humankind but as an exercise in differ- 
entiating one thing from another. 

In relating one work of art to another 
the Jansons do teach the novice more 
than the rudiments of stylistic analysis. 
The student ‘earns that he or she should 
focus on the issue of artistic ancestry, 
the specific artists and works of art that 
stand behind a given piece. Such a pre- 
occupation has an important and contro- 
versial implication: the notion, funda- 
mental to much of the old scholarship, 
that art exists essentially in its own 
private sphere, in a kind of independent 
zone outside of and apart from the ordi- 
nary cCircumstances and concerns of 
those who made and viewed it. The 
artist, in this view, is not a man or 
woman in the world, but a professional 
preoccupied with art, with its issues and 
traditions. Thus the Jansons can argue 
that Manet stressed the flatness of the 
canvas in response to the perception that 
“Painting needed to be rescued from 
competition with the camera” (p. 621). 
Matisse, toc, is twisted to fit this mold. 
The joy that his art communicates, they 
insist, is tha: of painting itself: “He had 
strong feelings about only one thing— 
the act of painting: this to him was an 
experience so profoundly joyous that he 
wanted to transmit it to the beholder in 
all its freshness and immediacy” (pp. 
667-68). 

Although the Jansons often mention 
the historical and biographical facets of 


art, they present them as entirely 
peripheral matters. Their discussion of 
Géricault’s Mounted Officer of the 
Imperial Guard is fairly typical. The 
artist’s interest in horses-—the only bio- 
graphical information they admit 
here—-is buried beneath a crushing 
weight of purely art-historical refer- 
ences. The painting, the Jansons inform 
us, 


offers the same conception of the 
Romantic hero as Gros’ Napoleon 
at Arcole ..., but on a large scale 
and with a Rubens-like energy; 
ultimately, the ancestors of this 
splendid figure are the equestrian 
soldiers in Leonardo’s Battle of 
Anghiari. . . . Géricault, himself 
an enthusiastic horseman, later 
became interested in the British 
animal painters such as George 
Stubbs. But his chief heroes, apart 
from Gros and the great Baroque 
masters, were David and Miche- 
langelo. (P. 603.) 


In directing our attention to so many 
artistic sources of inspiration, the 
authors direct it away from the artist 
himself and from the historical matrix in 
which he and his art were formed. 

The student may, indeed should, get 
the distinct impression from such pas- 
sages that art comes esstentially if not 
entirely from other art. He or she may 
well conclude from the Jansons’ History 
of Art that modern artists do not so 
much produce new art on the basis of 
their personal agendas as they recycle 
that of the past as a result of its powerful 
hold on their consciousness. A particu- 
larly striking example of this way of 
thinking about the generative process is 
their discussion of Kirchner’s Street, 
which I include in its entirety: 


DIE BRUCKE. It was in Ger- 
many that Fauvism had its most 
enduring impact, especially 
among the members of a society 
called “Die Brücke” (The Bridge), 
a group of like-minded painters 
who lived in Dresden in 1905. 
Their early works, such as Ernst 
Ludwig Kirchner’s Street . .. not 
only reflect Matisse’s simplified, 
rhythmic line and loud color, but 
also clearly reveal the direct 
influence of Van Gogh and Gau- 
guin. Street also shows elements 
derived from Munch, ... who was 
then living in Berlin and deeply 
impressed the German Expres- 
sionists. (P. 669.) 


According to this account, Kirchner 
apparently made this painting, and oth- 
ers like it, by combining a cup of 
Matisse with an ounce of Van Gogh/ 


Gauguin and a hearty dash of Munch. 

Kirchner’s almost physical loathing 
for the ordinary burghers of Dresden 
and how that loathing signified in his 
and his colleagues’ desire to provide the 
Nietzschean “bridge” to a superior elite 
are omitted from the Jansons’ account 
because they consider them incidental. 
The Jansons seem to think that the 
factual and historical aspects of a given 
work are merely the raw materials, the 
lead, as it were, that the artist, at the 
deepest level of his or her consciousness, 
would or should alchemically transform 
into the gold of art—as did David in his 
Death of Marat: “David’s deep emotion 
has made a masterpiece from a subject 
that would have embarrassed any lesser 
artist, for Marat... had been murdered 
in his bathtub. A painful skin condition 
required immersion, and he did his work 
there” (p. 599). 

The Jansons’ preoccupation with a 
transcendant conception of art is most 
evident in the frequency with which the 
term “masterpiece” and its cognates 
appear in their text. In modern usage 
this is an ahistorical term, suggesting 
that a work has succeeded in achieving a 
timeless, universal status, has suc- 
ceeded, that is, in overcoming the 
limited, finite world of its making. In 
neglecting what I and others would call 
“historical” meaning, the Jansons are 
concerned only with what they consider 
the higher meaning of art—its aesthetic 
meaning. To them, art is ultimately 
important not in history but only to the 
degree to which it can escape history 
and enter that Elysium of masterpieces, 
the ideal art museum. 

That is why the Jansons spend so 
much time judging art. Aesthetic quali- 
ty, not historical importance, is their 
acknowledged touchstone. The critical 
thrust of their text may be seen in the 
following examples: the Head of an 
Akkadian Ruler “could hold its own in 
the company of the greatest works of 
any period” (p. 75); “Even more spec- 
tacular is Tintoretto’s last major work, 
The Last Supper ” (p. 467); “The last 
and perhaps the greatest—-Mannerist 
painter was ... El Greco” (p. 467); or, 
on the other side of the critical coin, 
“Strangely enough, The Village Bride 
... Was acclaimed a masterpiece” 
(p. 597). 

What interests the Jansons is not the 
functions of art in the past but a func- 
tion of past art in the present: the satis- 
faction it provides for the discriminating 
aesthete. Art’s delectation, not its histo- 
ry, is their ultimate concern. For exam- 
ple, they acknowledge that although we 
may no longer “read” Poussin’s Land- 
scape with the Burial of Phocion as “a 
memorial to Stoic virtue ... we still 








respond to its austere beauty” (p. 541). 
Their discussion of the sculpture from 
the east pediment of the Temple of 
Aegina centers on an attempt to “ex- 
plain their great beauty”: “What really 
moves us is their nobility of spirit... . 
These men, we sense, are suffering—or 
carrying out—what fate has decreed, 
with tremendous dignity and resolve. 
And this communicates itself to us m the 
very feel of the magnificently firm 
shapes of which they are composed” 
(p. 118). The seeds of a real understand- 
ing of the Archaic view of man are here 
sacrificed to the pleasures that art pro- 
vides for the collector or museumgcer. 
In short, the Jansons are connois- 
seurs. This is not to say that they 
attempt to teach the student the rudi- 
ments of that skill—an acceptable end 
given the importance of connoisseurship 
to branches of art history such as 
museum work. They are more interested 
in passing along their taste, training 
others to share their preferences for 
idealized, elevated art, particularly that 
which stands in the tradition inaugu- 
rated in Classical Greece. This is evident 
not only in the praise that they lavish on 
the major art of Greece and the Italian 
Renaissance but in the way such art is 
used as a criterion for judging the pro- 
duction of artists in other areas. Thus 
the Jansons state that the Etruscan rem- 
ple “must have been of a squat, squarish 
shape compared to the graceful Greek 
sanctuaries” (p. 153). Or on the subject 
of the Northern Renaissance they com- 
ment that “Gifted though they were, 
Cranach and Altdorfer both evadec the 
main challenge of the Renaissance so 
bravely faced—if not always mas- 
tered—-by Durer: the image of man” 
(p. 491). The verdict, rhetorically con- 
vincing, is historically unfair, of course; 
Cranach and Altdorfer are judged not 
according to the standards of their own 
culture, but on the basis of another— 
one that the authors have deemed pref- 
erable without explanation or defense. 
Such judgments divert our attention 
from the historical conditions attending 
the creation of a work of art conse- 
quently often interfere with or prevent 
our understanding of the work. A good 
case in point is the Jansons’ discussicn of 
Fra Angelico. Initially praising him 
because he “preserves the very aspects 
of Masaccio—his dignity, directness, 
and spatial order—that Fra Filippo had 
rejected” (p. 416), they conclude that 
Fra Angelico falls short of the standards 
set by Masaccio and others for “his 
figures, much as we may admire their 
lyrical tenderness, never achieve the 
physical and psychological self-assur- 
ance that characterizes the Early 
Renaissance image of man.” By indalg- 


ing in art criticism here the Jansons 
demonstrate their indifference to the 
question of intention-—which they ac- 
knowledge as fundamental to our enter- 
prise (see p. 57). That the monk’s reli- 
gious convictions dictated a gentler ideal 
cannot be accommodated within the 
Jansons’ canon of the Classical tradi- 
tion; Fra Angelico’s fault is that he is not 
Masaccio. 

Underlying such judgments is a con- 
viction, most identified with the nine- 
teenth-century national academies, that 
absolute aesthetic standards exist. Ac- 
cording to this view, a sensitive elite has 
access to these standards and can there- 
fore instruct others to recognize and 
value them. In sum, then, the Jansons 
teach a conservative brand of art 
appreciation. 


J anson’s History of Art has been a 
central monument in the teaching of 
art history in this country for over a 
quarter century. One conclusion that 
this suggests is that our discipline as a 
whole has for years accepted the prem- 
ise that the love of art, not the love of 
history, is the proper basis for its study. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by all the 
standard textbooks in our field, includ- 
ing E. H. Gombrich’s Story of Art. 

Gombrich announces in his Introduc- 
tion that 


In the chapters which follow I 
shall discuss the history of art, that 
is the history of building, of pic- 
ture-making and of statue-mak- 
ing. | think that knowing some- 
thing of this history helps us to 
understand why artists worked in 
a particular way, or why they 
aimed at certain effects. Most of 
all it is a good way of sharpening 
our eyes for the particular charac- 
teristics of works of art, and 
thereby increasing our sensitivity 
to the finer shades of difference. 
Perhaps it is the only way of learn- 
ing to enjoy them in their own 
right. (P. 18.) 


To Gombrich’s credit, he notes that 
“most of the paintings and statues which 
are now strung up along the walls of our 
museums and galleries were not meant 
to be displayed as art. They were made 
for a definite occasion” (p. 12). 
Although his book will educate the 
reader “as to the artists’ probable inten- 
tions” (p. 2), will help him or her “un- 
derstand what they wanted to do” 
(p. 17), such information is to be consid- 
ered subservient to the real goal of art’s 
study: “the enjoyment of great works of 
art” (p. 11). Through such a study we 
shall “begin to develop a feeling for the 
kind of harmony each generation of 


artists tried to achieve. The greater our 
feeling for these harmonies the more we 
shall enjoy them, and that, after all, is 
what matters” (p. 17). 

That our pleasure “is what matters” 
seems to resonate to Walter Pater’s 
vision of the religion of art. Gombrich 
may well share Pater’s conviction that 
because “our one chance lies ... in 
getting as many pulsations as possible 
into the given time” we should devote 
ourselves “to the love of art for its own 
sake... . For art comes to you proposing 
frankly to give nothing but the highest 
quality to your moments as they pass.” 
Gombrich advises the novice: “when we 
instinctively turn away from a magnifi- 
cent picture of an alpine scene because 
we dislike climbing . . . we should search 
our mind for the reason for the aversion 
which spoils a pleasure we might other- 
wise have had” (p. 5). Unlike the Jan- 
sons, who preach a particular taste, 
Gombrich would apparently have us 
maximize the “pulsations” that the best 
art of all periods can provide. This is the 
attitude that has led outsiders such as 
Norman Bryson to conclude that tradi- 
tional art history belongs to “the leisure 
sector of intellectual life.” 

In Gombrich’s defense, his work was 
not originally meant to be a textbook for 
a college course but a rather modest 
introduction to “readers in their teens 
who [have] just discovered the world of 
art for themselves” (p. 1), a kind of 
storybook for the young—as his title 
implies. Nevertheless, I am troubled by 
any introductory account that does not 
explain that there is more to looking at 
art than the aesthetic pleasure it pro- 
vides. Nowhere in his book does Gom- 
brich even suggest that the study of art 
provides important evidence of our his- 
tory, opens a certain vista on who we are 
as both individuals and members of a 
species. This is particularly bothersome 
because Gombrich well knows that his 
book has found its way into the class- 
room. That he considers the book an 
appropriate introduction for serious 
study is apparent from the fact that in 
none of the thirteen subsequent editions 
did he respond to the work’s developing 
use by attempting to alter or amend his 
original approach. 

Simply with regard to the information 
that it contains, Gombrich’s Story is 
inadequate as a college text, partly 
because it is so brief. In contrast to the 
Jansons, who deal with nearly eleven 
hundred works, or Hartt, who discusses 
more than thirteen hundred, Gombrich 
considers fewer than four hundred. This 
means, for example, that Roman art and 
architecture are covered by just five 
works and that the French Rococo is 
represented by two-—a painting by Wat- 


teau and a drawing by Fragonard. 
Architecture in particular gets sum- 
mary treatment. Only one or two build- 
ings from each period are discussed. The 
author has “tried to restore the balance 
in favour of architecture by giving these 
examples pride of place in each chapter” 
(p. 3), but the arrangement hardly com- 
pensates for the extreme brevity of the 
material. 

The book’s greatest deficiency is in 
the area of contemporary art. Painting 
and sculpture after 1940 are dealt with 
in a postscript written in 1966. Only 
seven artists are discussed, and the list is 
both grossly msufficient and eccentric: 
Schwitters, Pollock, Kline, Soulages, 
Kemeny, De Stael, and Marini. The 
section does provide an interesting and 
very provocative commentary on the 
headlong will to and taste for radical 
innovation in the postwar era, which one 
might want to recommend to advanced 
students as a manifestation of conserva- 
tive response to recent art. 

Gombrich is vigorously unsympa- 
thetic to twentieth-century art as a 
whole, an attitude that has prevented 
him from writing about it with any real 
degree of objectivity or effectiveness. 
Despite acknowledging that Kandinsky 
“longed for a regeneration of the world 
through a new art of pure ‘inwardness’ ” 
(pp. 451-52) and that Mondrian “was 
something of a mystic and wanted his 
art to reveal immutable realities behind 
the ever-changing forms of subjective 
appearance” (p. 464), Gombrich is con- 
vinced that all forms of abstraction are 
“obscure and aimless” (p. 474). The 
Cubism of Picasso and Braque was 
simply a “sophisticated game” (p. 458), 
and formalism in general, Gombrich 
recklessly insists, left the artists “with a 
feeling of emptiness, which they tried 
almost desperately to overcome” (p. 
466). His two chapters on twentieth- 
century art are little more than a lament 
over the pervasive rejection of natural- 
ism. At one point he asks plaintively of 
the new breed’s fascination “for com- 
bining shapes and patterns”: “But what 
should a painter experiment with and 
why can he not be content to sit down 
before nature and paint it to the best of 
his abilities? The answer seems to be 
that art has lost its bearings” (p. 445). 
Although one may appreciate and even 
sympathize with Gombrich’s frustration 
over the gradual disappearance of a kind 
of art with which he and others felt 
comfortable, one must, nevertheless, 
conclude that such a person should not 
be introducing the new art to beginning 
students. 

Gombrich handles earlier art much 
better. For example, his analysis of the 
preparatory drawings for Raphael's Vir- 


gin of the Meadow—included in his 
“Introduction” (pp. 14-16)—provides 
the beginner with a real insight into the 
sequence of thinking that led to the 
finished painting and therefore into the 
artist’s deeper intentions. It is lamenta- 
ble that this discussion stands alone in 
Gombrich’s book and in the entire liter- 
ature. That the study of the generative 
process—-a standard practice in the bet- 
ter courses——is not considered an essen- 
tial didactic device by the textbook writ- 
ers is damning indeed. Do they so prefer 
range to depth? 

The early parts of Gombrich’s history 
are particularly strong, I think, because 
he is willing to acknowledge that the 
giving of pleasure has not always been 
art’s chief goal and function. On the 
subject of cave painting, for example, he 
notes that “the primitive peoples” did 
not think of their art “as something nice 
to look at, but as something powerful to 
use” (p. 20). Although his conclusions 
about the magic that it was meant to 
work are outdated, Gombrich’s discus- 
sion 1s something of a model of effective 
teaching because he nicely relates the 
superstitions of the past to similar ones 
of the present. 

Gombrich’s account of Egyptian art 
also offers the beginner a good basis for 
understanding. Gombrich observes that 
“One Egyptian word for sculptor was 
actually “He-who-keeps-alive’ ” (p. 33). 
To the sculptor or painter “What mat- 
tered most was not prettiness but com- 
pleteness.... [T]hey did not set out to 
sketch nature as it appeared to them 
from any fortuitous angle” (p. 34). 
Unlike other textbook writers who 
simply identify the Egyptian preference 
for the composite view, as do the Jan- 
sons, Gombrich explains the stylistic 
device in an effective and convincing 
manner. 

Later chapters contain some equally 
informative sections on, for example: the 
fortress-like quality of Romanesque 
architecture as an expression of a new 
church militancy (p. 126); Fra Angeli- 
co's adaptation of Masaccio’s innova- 
tions for the expression of conservative 
religious ideas (p. 188); the impact of 
Puritan beliefs on seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century English art (p. 364); 
and the response of nineteenth-century 
European artists to the rise of an unso- 
phisticated, materialistic middle class 
(p. 397). Unfortunately, these discus- 
sions are often incomplete; what Fra 
Angelico’s religious convictions were, 
for instance, is not explained. Moreover, 
such examples as these are scattered 
through a text that consistently under- 
cuts, indeed cancels, their implication 
that art is part of the larger fabric of 
history. Although Gombrich does not 


maintain the illusion of art’s autonomy 
as rigorously as do the Jansons, he toc 
subscribes to a narrow, exclusionistic 
concept of art. 

Thus Gauguin, a man who wanted tc 
lead others out of the scientific-indus- 
trial present and back to the Eden o: 
preknowledge, is presented as an artis’ 
who simply wanted to save art. On the 
reason for his flight to Tahiti, Gombrict 
says that “he had more and more 
become convinced that art was in dange: 
of becoming slick and superficial” (p 
439). Cézanne, too, is reduced to a pro: 
fessional concerned only with issues o: 
his craft, despite his oft-repeated clair 
that he wanted to record certain elusive 
truths of nature. Gombrich states tha’ 
Cézanne withdrew to Aix to “dedicate 
his whole life to the solution of the 
artistic problems he had set himself’ 
and makes his motives for leaving Paris 
conform to this model of the artist: “Ir 
his youth Cézanne took part in the 
Impressionist exhibitions, but he was sc 
disgusted by the reception accordec 
them that he withdrew to his native 
town of Aix” (p. 428). 

For Gombrich art is less an elevatec 
sphere than one apart. He believes that 
the artist, like the scientist, operates 
essentially in response to development: 
in his field. The conviction is first evi- 
dent in his discussion of Greek art. Once 
the artist had decided “to have a look for 
himself instead of following the old pre- 
scription” (p. 48), the trajectory ol 
Greek art was established. The entire 
history of Greek art can therefore be 
simply characterized as artists’ “making 
a general and schematic figure more anc 
more lifelike until the marble’s surface 
seems to live and breathe” (p. 71). 

According to Gombrich, the comple- 
tion of a historical project or cycle is one 
cause for a major shift. Thus Cézanne 
and Van Gogh abandoned the imitation 
of nature (p. 438) because “in Impres- 
sionism ... the conquest of nature had 
become complete.... [AHI] the prob- 
lems of an art aiming at the imitation of 
the visual impression had been solved. 
and ... nothing was to be gained from 
pursuing these aims any further” (pp. 
427-28). A technical discovery or dis- 
coveries will also produce significant 
change. as in the case of the emergence 
of Gothic architecture (p. 138). And 
finally, Gombrich offers the dynamism 
of fatigue. Donatello and Masaccio, for 
example, “longed to create more vigor- 
ous, austere figures” because their “gen- 
eration in Florence became tired of the 
subtleties and refinements of the Inter- 
national Gothic style” (p. 176). Cara- 
vaggio and Carracci, too, set off on fresh 
paths because ‘both these artists 
seemed tired of Mannerism” (p. 304). 
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None of these explanations is even 
vaguely sound or satisfying. But we 
would mistake Gombrich’s deeper mo- 
tives, | think, if we took them seriously 
and censured their obvious shortcom- 
ings. They co not represent serious 
attempts to cenfront historical change; 
rather, they merely constitute ways of 
appearing to do so, ways of avoiding the 
difficulties anc concealing the complica- 
tions that would emerge. Gombrich's 
agenda is historical neatness. The pic- 
ture of art’s history prior to the twen- 
tieth century that emerges from Gom- 
brich’s account is one of developments 
succeeding ome another in a generally 
smooth and é&rderly fashion. His is a 
neat and tidy picture, not, I think, in 
order to make the discipline more man- 
ageable for the student but because 
complexity and contradiction deeply 
disturb him. Much of his freely voiced 
annoyance with twentieth-century art 
stems from its apparent chaos of individ- 
ual voices (see especially p. 472). The 
chapter on early-twentieth-century 
art—with which he ended his earliest 
editions—-finishes with a lengthy plea to 
the public for their help in getting the 
wayward artist back in line. He con- 
cludes: “It is we who must see to it that 
the thread of tradition does not break 
and that there remain opportunities for 
the artist to add to the precious string of 
pearls that is our heirloom from the 
past” (p. 475). As a metaphor for art 
history this is most revealing, an image 
compounding regimented order with 
luxury goods. Gombrich does not mean 
simply to enjoy art then; he means to 
prevent the messiness of history from 
interfering wath that pleasure. In the 
final analysis his Story of Art is just 
that, a fictionalized bit of wishful think- 
ing, a structuring of events to satisfy the 
author’s need to compensate for modern 
culture’s disarray. 


Notes 
1 Walter Pater, Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance, 1873, reprinted as The Renais- 
sance: Studtes in Art and Poetry, London, 
1910, pp. 238-39. 


2 Norman Bryson, Vision and Painting: The 
Logic of the @aze, New Haven, 1983, p. xi. 


Bradford R. Collins, who did his 
graduate wock at Yale, is Assistant 
Professor at the University of South 
Carolina. His recent publications 
include essays on Clement Greenberg 
and Andy Warhol. 


Michael Fried, Realism, Writing, Dis- 
figuration: On Thomas Eakins and 
Stephen Crane, 1987, Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Pp. xv + 215; 55 
ills., 6 in color. $29.95 


This book consists of two chapters, the 
first dealing with Thomas Eakins’s 
Gross Clinic, the second with the the- 
matics of writing in the work of Stephen 
Crane. In this review I shall for the most 
part confine myself to the Eakins chap- 
ter since it is not only of greater interest 
to art historians but, in my opinion, 
more successful than the chapter on 
Crane. 

Ever since its first exhibition in 1876, 
critics have considered The Gross 
Clinic—Eakins’s lurid depiction of Dr. 
Samuel Gross performing an operation 
in front of his students—an epitome of 
realist painting. In Realism, Writing, 
Disfiguration, Michael Fried concurs 
with this verdict but for new and unex- 
pected reasons. Earlier commentators 
maintained that The Gross Clinic repre- 
sents a daringly direct, unflinching, 
uncompromising, unmediated, etc., por- 
trayal of a scene whose visual character- 
istics determined or, as it were, “ex- 
plained” such bizarre features of the 
painting as the almost unreadable body 
of the patient, the virtual invisibility of 
one of Dr. Gross’s assistants, and the 
figure of the patient’s mother, who ges- 
tures convulsively while shielding her 
eyes from the gory scene in front of her. 
Fried, by contrast, disputes the notion of 
an original scene, claiming that argu- 
ments from the Real are flawed and 
tautological. Dismissing with character- 
istic hauteur the “blandly normalizing 
bias” of previous commentators, Fried 
argues that The Gross Clinic “might be 
said almost to sum up the mainstream 
realist tradition from Caravaggio on 
[but] in a way that invites us to rethink 
the nature of that tradition” (p. 10). 
Although Fried confines his rethinking 
almost entirely to a close, even minute 
examination of works by Eakins and 
Stephen Crane, he often hints (as above 
and in his choice of title) that larger 
implications are to be drawn from his 
analysis: that in some crucial sense 
“mainstream” realism has to do with the 
materiality or physical fact of writing 
and to an even greater degree with 
representations of violence and 
disfiguration. 

In the essay on The Gross Clinic 
Fried pursues five related arguments. 
(My choice of five must be somewhat 
arbitrary since it is almost impossible to 
disengage individual threads from the 
text’s dense analytical web.) First, The 
Gross Clinic is a “metaphorical repre- 
sentation of the enterprise of painting,” 


comparable in aspiration to Courbet’s 
My Studio or Velazquez’s Las Meninas, 
and thus fuses personal or subjective and 
artistic autobiography. Second, Eakins, 
the son of a writing-master, possessed an 
unconscious “obsession with writing” 
that manifested itself in a number of 
paintings, and most especially in The 
Gross Clinic, where four figures, includ- 
ing Dr. Gross and Eakins himself, wield 
pencil or penlike instruments and thus 
“collectively [thematize] a manner of 
working that finds its most general 
expression in writing.” Third, the pres- 
ence of a thematics of writing in The 
Gross Clinic and elsewhere in Eakins’s 
oeuvre “makes it inevitable that The 
Gross Clinic be construed, sooner or 
later, in Freudian terms,” and that 
“among those terms will be the issue of 
castration.” Fourth, the pictorial ten- 
sions of the work, understood as an 
antithesis between a horizontal “space” 
of “writing/drawing” and a vertical 
“space” of painting, relate to The Gross 
Clinic’s oedipal scenario in which the 
figure of Dr. Gross comes to stand for, 
and to some extent resolves, the identity 
conflicts that motivated the painting ir 
the first place. But, fifth and finally 
these conflicts can never be fully 
resolved: The Gross Clinic 1s not only 
ineluctably riven; it also attests to 3 
process in which “the ‘real’ might be 
doubly disfigured” since realism entails 
the translation of a “vertical” reality tc 
the horizontal “space” of writing /draw- 
ing and its subsequent retranslation tc 
the upright “space” of painting. 

At work in Fried’s arguments is ¢ 
manner of thinking that I would witt 
some hesitation call dialectical. Or tc 
put the matter more precisely, there 1: 
something like a dialectic-—an attemp 
to represent a subject in terms o: 
opposed or seemingly unrelated catego: 
ries: 

The result is a tension or competi- 

tion between two fundamentally 

different modes of seeing: one that 
looks to “enter” the representa- 
tional field and to identify its 
interests with those of the protag- 
onist, inevitably losing sight of the 
whole in the process of doing so, 

and another that remains 
emphatically outside the represen- 
tation, viewing the painting with 
something like disinterest but also 
with special concern for “formal” 

values of a certain sort. (P. 72.) 


This quasi-dialectical mode of though 
is formalized in Fried’s penchant fo 
antithetical categories: the “space” o 
writing /drawing versus the “space” o 
painting; the “graphic” versus the “pic 
torial”: etc. (The Wolfflinian, if not thi 
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Hegelian, overtones are no doubt quite 
deliberate.) On occasion Fried derives 
his categories from historical circum- 
stances as well as visual evidence. For 
example, he traces the two conflicting 
“spaces” of Eakins’s paintings to the 
artist’s training at Philadelphia’s Cen- 
tral High School. But whether circum- 
stantially derived or not, antithetical 
categories almost inevitably suggest 
something of the contradiction that lies 
at the heart of any representation. The 
essay on The Gross Clinic is, if nothing 
else, a catalogue of disjunctions, incon- 
sistencies, lacunae, etc. Consequently, 
Fried has little difficulty laying to rest 
the notion that The Gross Clinic tran- 
scribes a seamless and undivided 
“reality.” 

But if realism is not a mirroring of the 
Real, what then does it signify in art- 
historical terms? Or to put the question 
somewhat differently, as Fried does at a 
crucial point in his text: If there were a 
model realist painting, a prototype for 
all the others, what would it look like? In 
attempting to answer this question Fried 
compares The Gross Clinic to those 
other moments in the history of realist 
painting “when tactics of shock, vio- 
lence, perceptual distortion, and physi- 
cal outrage were mobilized against pre- 
vailing conventions of the representation 
of the human body specifically in order 
to produce a new and stupefyingly pow- 
erful experienee of the ‘real ” (p. 64); 
“there is in those aggressions, as well as 
in the blackness and opacity of Eakins’s 
chiaroscuro, an implied affront to see- 
ing—a stunning or, worse, a wounding 
of seeing” (pp. 64f.). This leads Fried 
“to imagine that the definitive realist 
painting would be one that the viewer 
literally could not bear to look at: as if at 
its most extreme, or at this extreme, the 
enterprise of realism required an effac- 
ing of seeing in the act of looking” 
(p. 65). Or again: 


what confronts us as viewers in 
The Gross Clinic, as repeatedly in 
Caravaggio, is an image at once 
painful to look at (so piercingly 
does it threaten our visual de- 
fenses) and all but impossible, 
hence painful, to look away from 
(so keen is our craving for pre- 
cisely that confirmation of our 
own bodily reality), and that it is 
above all the conflictedness of our 
situation that grips and excru- 
ciates and in the end virtually stu- 
pefies us before the picture. (P. 
65.) 


Here we have, in a nutshell, a model if 
not a full-scale theory of realism. Fried’s 
remarks accord with the method implied 
by Wolfflin’s polar categories: a certain 


set of qualities define the classical, 
another set the baroque, etc. But Real- 
ism, Writing, Disfiguration more or less 
explicitly denies the implications of such 
a method of definition. Or rather it 
attempts somehow to orchestrate dispa- 
rate viewpoints and methods: Wölfflin- 
ian antinomies, Freudian psychology, 
recent theories of the sublime that focus 
on oedipal struggles (Hertz, Weiskel), 
deconstruction (Derrida’s “Freud and 
the Scene of Writing” is a key text). In 
his essay on Stephen Crane, Fried 
argues for the “productivity of [his] 
essentially dispersive reading” (p. 161) 
of Crane; the essay on Eakins attests toa 
similar aim and a wish to avoid totaliz- 
ing explanations. These deconstruction- 
ist ambitions unavoidably clash with 
Fried’s model of realism, in particular 
his belief in a realist tradition stretching 
from Caravaggio to Eakins that has a 
definable nature of its own. Such a 
model runs the risk of tautology (X 
epitomizes, which is to say defines, 
which is finally to say proves the nature 
of realism). Worse, it leaves little room 
for the concrete circumstances that give 
rise to particular realisms. Fried tends to 
assimilate, à la W6lfflin, his visual and 
literary evidence to abstract categories 
that elide the social and historical. (His 
use of Freud, Derrida, and the literary 
theorists of the sublime only strengthens 
this tendency.) This makes it virtually 
impossible to subject his arguments to 
any sort of evidential test. For example, 
Fried’s description of “our” response to 
The Gross Clinic or Caravaggio may 
seem convincing. But do we in fact know 
that viewers today are as stupefied and 
excruciated before Eakins’s painting as 
Fried maintains? Or that nineteenth- 
century audiences were responding to a 
“wounding of seeing?” 

Before positing a universal response, 
it might be worth investigating the cul- 
tural practices of a particular historical 
moment. The Gross Clinic’s reception in 
1876 raises issues of middle-class identi- 
ty, in particular the way in which the 
American middle class maintained a 
sense of itself by tirelessly policing class, 
gender, and racial differences. I very 
much suspect that the committee that 
banned The Gross Clinic from the Cen- 
tennial Exposition’s art exhibition be- 
lieved the painting was unfit to be seen 
by middle-class women (or “ladies,” 
with all that particular construct implies 
for bourgeois gentility). Fried’s over- 
wrought description of “our” response 
to The Gross Clinic appears to coincide, 
at least in part, with a response pre- 
scribed for nineteenth-century middle- 
class women by a strict codification of 
male and female roles and allowed 
behaviors-—a response that was specific 


to the social formation in question, and 
that was demonstrated in the painting 
itself by the patient’s mother, not by 
accident the only woman shown. Fried 
states that the patient’s mother drama- 
tizes “the pain of seeing” but fails to 
observe that the pain itself is gendered: 
that the mother’s inability to confront 
the operation starkly contrasts with the 
detached attitudes of the men who in 
overcoming that pain--or in not 
acknowledging it in the first place— 
establish the basis for a professional 
identity epitomized by the “heroic” Dr. 
Gross.” (This contrast, which seems to 
be fundamental to nineteenth-century 
concepts of heroism and maleness, inevi- 
tably brings to mind The Oath of the 
Horatii with its emphatic division 
between male and female dramatis 
personae.) 

Much more could be said about this 
ideology of (masculine) heroism and the 
way The Gross Clinic marks a new stage 
in its bourgeoisification, but my point is 
not so much the potential of a particular 
line of inquiry as the need for other tools 
of historical research, including a fully 
developed concept of ideology, as well as 
a theory of realism sufficiently dialecti- 
cal to take into account the larger histor- 
ical circumstances of the painting’s pro- 
duction and reception.’ This is not to 
deny the suggestiveness of Fried’s argu- 
ments or the astuteness of his observa- 
tions on centradictory modes of seeing 
and representation. But those observa- 
tions require a more fully realized his- 
torical framework if we are to differen- 
tiate Eakins’s period from our own or 
comprehend the historical significance 
of the artist’s most enigmatic work. 


Notes 

1 The repression of social and historical mean- 
ings that results is perhaps most strikingly 
exemplified by an argument Fried develops in 
his discussion of the thematizing of writing in 
Stephen Crane: “Thus for example the size and 
proportions of a human face and that of an 
ordinary piece of writing paper are roughly 
comparable. An original coloristic disfigura- 
tion of all three faces, either by death making 
one ashen and another chalk-blue or simply 
Henry Johnson’s blackness, may be taken as 
evoking the special blankness of the as yet 
unwritten page” (p. 100). Fried pursues his 
arguments with a monomaniacal intensity, and 
it is therefore not surprising that he here over- 
looks the implications of “an original coloristic 
disfiguration” equals “simply Henry Johnson’s 
blackness.’ Johnson is both hero and victim in 
The Monster, a novella that takes racism for 
one of its themes. From the viewpoint of the 
racist society Crane is writing about, Johnson's 
blackness might very well have been considered 
a “disfiguration”; but this is Crane’s point— 
underscored in the novella by Johnson’s actual 
disfiguration-—not Fried’s. 
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2 For a discussion of Gross as a hero of medical 
science, see Elizabeth Johns’s important study, 
Thomas Eakins: The Heroism of Modern Life, 
Princeton, 1983, pp. 46-81. 


3 In a review of Realism, Writing, Disfiguration, 
Burlington Magazine 129, no. 1017 (December 
1987), p. 813, Eric M. Rosenberg argues that 
The Gross Clinic “works the ideology of profes- 
sional capitalist:society at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, depicting hierarchical relation- 
ships still at the crux of western society today, 
and in turn is worked by the same ideology.” 
This argument seems very much to the point, 
although Rosenberg’s (tongue-in-cheek?) pro- 
posal for a reading of Eakins’s painting in 
which Dr. Gross stands for a “captain of indus- 
try, established as corporate head, with evi- 
dence of the bleod of the initial venture on his 
scalpel” swiftly reduces ideology to banal 
allegory. 
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H. Nichols B. Clark, Francis W. 
Edmonds: American Master in the 
Dutch Tradition, exh. cat., Washington, 
DC, Smithsonian Institution for the 
Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, 
1988. Pp. xii + 178; 122 ills., 106 in 
color. Paper, $19.95. 


Lee M. Edwards, with contributions by 
Jan Seidler Ramirez and Timothy 
Anglin Burgard, Domestic Bliss: Family 
Life in American Painting, 1840-1910, 
exh. cat., Yonkers, NY. The Hudson 
River Museum, 1986. Pp. 160; 139 ills., 
16 in color. Paper, $19.95. 


Despite the market for nineteenth-cen- 
tury American painting, scholarship in 
the field, as compared, say, with that of 
early Netherlandish painting, is in its 
infancy, and work on genre painting has 
only begun.’ American art, moreover, is, 
like so many other fields of art of the 
modern era, increasingly dependent on 
exhibition catalogues for publication of 
new findings. While not denying the 
importance of the accompanying exhibi- 
tions, this review will evaluate two cata- 
logues—Francis Edmonds: American 
Master in the Dutch Tradition (1988) 
and Domestic Bliss (1986)—solely on 
their own merits. Both catalogues are 
important contributions to the study of 
American genre painting, and the 


authors’ analyses of the subject matter, 
popular in the United States from the 
1830s to the end of the century, provide 
a much-needed corrective to the current 
dominance of landscape paintings in the 
historiography of the same period. In 
addition, a comparison of the two works 
exposes different methodologies now 
used by historians of American art. 

The Francis Edmonds catalogue, pre- 
pared by Nichols Clark, reflects a time- 
honored approach: the identification 
and assemblage of works by a once 
highly popular, but now little known 
painter.” Similarly traditional, the ac- 
companying essay is a straightforward 
chronology of the artist’s career, which 
in Edmonds’s case opens a window on 
the scantily examined art world of New 
York City in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Clark also provides 
valuable documentation of the influence 
of the little Dutch Masters on 
Edmonds’s work, an influence that 
expands our understanding of the Amer- 
ican genre tradition in general. 

Lee Edwards’s exhibition, Domestic 
Bliss, on the other hand, was a group 
show that covered a later period, 1840- 
1910, and focused on the specific theme 
of family life.’ There are two strengths 
to her approach: a number of paintings 
by unfamiliar artists are introduced, and 
her methodology draws on recent work 
done by feminist historians and literary 
scholars. To construct her thesis, 
Edwards creates categories of subjects: 
the family circle, the rural family, court- 
ship and marriage, motherhood, child- 
hood, the cult of domesticity, and the 
black family. Although her impulse to 
be inclusive is admirable, her reach 1s 
often too broad. Yet her provocative 
categories, which are illuminated by 
research from other disciplines, will, I 
hope, stimulate further study. 


F rancis Edmonds is a name familiar 
to students of American art through 
only a handful of paintings such as The 
Image Pedlar (c. 1844; New York His- 
torical Society), The City and the 
Country Beaux (c. 1839; Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute, Wilhams- 
town), and The New Bonnet (1858; The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art). We are 
in Clark’s debt for locating and identify- 
ing a full range of Edmonds’s work so 
that his career as a whole can now be 
evaluated.4 What is surprising about 
Edmonds’s career is that he was a suc- 
cessful banker, as well as an artist who 
exhibited regularly at the National 
Academy of Design during the 1840s 
and 1850s and was actively involved in 
the burgeoning art institutions of his 
day. Oddly, however, the facts of his 
dual career, detailed and documented 


by Clark, are not brought to bear on his 
work. This is a significant omission 
because these facts would illuminate the 
particular kind of genre painting he 
practiced. For the most part, Edmonds 
pursued a single vision, focusing on 
interior scenes, often of rural families 
caught in minor domestic dramas as in 
The Speculator (1852; National Mu- 
seum of American Art), Taking the 
Census (1854; private collection), and 
Bargaining (The Christmas Turkey) 
(1858; New York Historical Society). 
These scenes, however, were filtered 
through, or influenced by, literary 
sources and were seldom a response to 
rural subjects witnessed firsthand. This 
distinction becomes more apparent 
when his subjects are contrasted to those 
of his colleague William Sidney Mount. 
Edmonds’s work as a banker in urban 
New York City may also account for his 
lack of interest in landscape painting, 
the subject matter most often repre- 
sented by New York painters in the 
1840s and 1850s: this subject matter 
would require time away from the city, 
which his other professional interests 
did not allow. What is less easy to 
explain is why Edmonds rendered rural 
genre scenes rather than incidents from 
the urban life that he saw daily. One 
reason may be that he came from 
upstate Hudson, New York, and these 
scenes represented nostalgic memories 
of a simpler and less complicated life. 
And, as Clark makes clear, Edmonds, 
through family connections to Martin 
Van Buren, was politically aligned with 
the populist sentiment of the newly 
formed Democratic Party. More proba- 
bly his choice is related to the cultural 
climate of the era, a climate better 
defined in popular literature than in the 
work of fellow painters. In other words, 
it is to contemporary writers that we 
must look for a better understanding of 
Edmonds's subject matter. Clearly, it 
was easier for a young, aspiring New 
York banker to gain inspiration through 
literature than through direct observa- 
tion. 

Clark never indicates that Edmonds 
chafed under the bonds of commerce, 
and, in fact, his appointment at the age 
of seventeen as an underclerk in the 
Tradesman’s Bank in New York City 
gave him the opportunity to live in the 
city and study at the newly formed 
National Academy of Design. Like 
other artists of the 1820s and 1830s, 
Edmonds learned his craft through the 
help anc advice of such fellow artists as 
Mount and William Page. Over the 
years, Edmonds was active in the Sketch 
Club, and its sucessor the Century Club, 
the National Academy of Design, and 
the Apollo Association, all of them bas- 
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tions of the New York art world and of 
male dominance. Edmonds served as 
financial officer for many of these orga- 
nizations and was particularly influen- 
tial in the formation of the New York 
Gallery of the Fine Arts in the 1840s 
after the demise of the Apollo Associa- 
tion. Through these associations Ed- 
monds had easy access to sponsors and 
collectors. 

The subtitle of Clark’s essay is 
“American Master in the Dutch Tradi- 
tion,” and his thesis is that the little 
Dutch masters influenced Edmonds's 
work. These works were known to 
Edmonds, as well as to other American 
artists, primarily through the steel 
engravings of the British artist John 
Burnet that were published in his Trea- 
tise on Painting (London, 1827). These 
included copies of works by Pieter de 
Hooch and Adriaen van Ostade, among 
others. Clark examines in detail the 
influence of Burnet’s engravings as well 
as the impact of Edmonds’s direct 
encounter with Dutch painting during 
his first and only trip to Europe in 
1841. 

Although he received training as an 
artist in the late 1820s, Edmonds did not 
begin to exhibit regularly until the late 
1830s. His advancement in the field of 
banking, no doubt, delayed his entry as a 
regular exhibitor at the National Acad- 
emy of Design. The few works that are 
known from the 1830s are based largely 
on literary themes: Hudibras Capturing 
the Fiddler (1829; unlocated), Sammy 
the Tailor (1836; Art Institute of Chica- 
go), The Skinner (1837; private collec- 
tion), and Dominie Sampson Reading 
the King’s Commission to the Land of 
Ellangowan (1837, unlocated). But a 
change in subject matter occurs in the 
late 1830s which Clark links to contem- 
porary debates about cultural chauvin- 
ism; he includes a quote from the often- 
cited Phi Beta Kappa address, “The 
American Scholar,” given by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in 1837 at Harvard. In 
his speech Emerson urged writers anc 
artists to sever their dependency on 
European cultural models and create 
instead a “literature of the poor, the 
feelings of the child, the philosophy of 
the street, the meaning of household 
life” (p. 22). These sentiments may have 
inspired Edmonds (although his reliance 
on European models seems to contradict 
Emerson’s exhortations) to paint scenes 
from American life. A good example of 
this shift, and one that also incorporates 
a Dutch model, is The Epicure (1838; 
Wadsworth Althenaeum). Clark per- 
suasively demonstrates the influence of 
Burnet’s engravings in a comparison of 
Edmond's The Epicure with Burnet’s 
etching of Pieter de Hooch’s A Girl 





Drinking with Two Soldiers, The box- 
like space, the placement of figures in 
one corner. and the glimpse through an 
open door into an exterior courtyard are 
motifs borrowed from Burnet’s engrav- 
ing. This comparison, however, raises a 
thorny problem: since the influence of 
Dutch genre painting came to America 
secondhand through English engrav- 
ings, and even thirdhand through 
engravings of paintings by the Scottish 
artist Sir David Wilkie, who himself had 
been influenced by Dutch paintings,’ it 
would be more accurate to cite 
Edmonds’s sources as Anglo-Dutch. His 
work is a synthesis of the steel engrav- 
ings of the little Dutch masters, the 
engravings of David Wilkie’s paintings, 
and the direct encounter with these 
works in Europe. In emphasizing the 
Dutch influence, Clark misses the sig- 
nificance that literary works had in 
Edmonds’s oeuvre. Edmonds’s work was 
not, as Clark claims, “straightforward 
activities of the school room, the barn- 
yard, and the kitchen” (p. 23) but were 
rather story-telling incidents recorded 
by an artist steeped in the literary tradi- 
tion of his day. His literary sources, 
mainly British, but also American, call 
for further examination. Specific 
sources, including Samuel Butler, 
Thomas Moore, Sir Walter Scott, 
Washington Irving, and James Feni- 
more Cooper, are mentioned with 
regard to specific paintings, but little is 
made of their larger role in American 
culture and why Edmonds was 
prompted to consult them. This depen- 
dency on literary sources also provides 
the distinction between Edmonds’s work 
and the realistic paintings of Mount. 
Clark’s discussion of Edmonds’s expe- 
rience in Europe is valuable for his dem- 
onstration that Edmonds was attracted 
to Dutch paintings not only for their 
subject matter and compositional ideas 
but also, and even more significantly, for 
their technique, which could not be 
studied through engravings alone. Fol- 
lowing his trip, there is a shift away 
from the purely literary to the topical. 
One example is The Image Pedlar (the 
peddler theme was popularized by many 
artists of the day, including Wilkie and 
Asher B. Durand), in which a peddler of 
plaster casts, among other things, stands 
in the center of a room surrounded by 
curious and excited family members. 
Off to the side, a young boy and his 
grandfather admire their purchase of a 
bust of Washington, which has been 
placed in front of an open window, a 
motif that was, according to Clark, the 
“quintessential nineteenth-century met- 
aphor for freedom” (p. 76). Other works 
followed that also contained evidence of 
social comment. One of the most outspo- 


ken and poignant, known today, unfor- 
tunately, only through sketches and an 
engraving, is Facing the Enemy 
(c. 1845), in which an elderly man tip- 
ped slightly back in his chair faces the 
temptation of a rum bottle placed pre- 
cariously on an upended box in front of 
an open window. Yet one is never per- 
suaded that these are scenes that 
Edmonds himself witnessed or experi- 
enced firsthand. 

There is no great change in 
Edmonds’s late work, although, as Clark 
notes, with his retirement to Bronxville, 
New York, he turned to painting scenes 
of outdoor rural life, such as The 
Thirsty Drover (1856; Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art), All Talk and No 
Work (1855-56; Brooklyn Museum), 
and The Scythe Grinder (1856; New 
York Historical Society). And it is in 
these late works that Mount’s influence 
is most strongly felt. 

The bulk of Clark’s essay focuses on 
enumerating Edmonds work, his exhib- 
tion schedule, and the critical reception 
of his work. All valuable information, 
but it will take further research to weave 
this information about Edmonds into a 
larger tapestry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But there is another story here: 
namely, the development of genre paint- 
ing itself. What is hinted at, although 
not developed, is the change this cate- 
gory underwent during the course of 
Edmonds’s life from the literary genre of 
the 1830s to the scenes of everyday life. 
What stimulated this change and how it 
relates to the development of genre 
painting in this country awaits further 
examination. 


L ee Edwards’s catalogue is an over- 
view of American genre painting 
and is thus a strong complement to 
Clark’s in-depth focus on one artist of 
the era. But Edwards is concerned less 
with the development of genre painting 
in this country than with its reflection of 
one aspect of American life—the fami- 
ly. The catalogue is a valuable resource 
of American genre painting (it contains 
more than one hundred illustrations) 
and contemporary scholarship in the 
areas of sociology and literary criticism. 
It also includes a provocative introduc- 
tory essay by Jan Seidler Ramirez, “The 
Victorian Household: Stronghold, Sanc- 
tuary or Straightjacket?”’ 

There are, however, two frustrating 
problems. One is that Edwards’s text 
parallels her images and contains little 
reference to them. It is not that the 
images are compromised, but that too 
much is left unsaid. Her outline is good, 
her approach commendable but her 
focus is too broad. The other problem is 
one of contradiction, or dashed hopes on 
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the part of this reader. Through Ra- 
mirez’s essay and Edwards's prologue 
we are led to believe, in Edwards's 
words, that the paintings suggest ten- 
sions in an “increasingly fragmented 
society” (p. 14). Yet at the end of her 
essay she states: “Given the even more 
ironical temper of our own era, we tend 
to interpret the lyrical positivism of 
nineteenth-century American genre 
paintings negatively, to deconstruct 
them from the modern viewpoint as 
images based on oppression, exploita- 
tion, sexism, and so on. Yet, in light of 
the fulfilling lives most of the artists 
enjoyed, the rosy vision of life they con- 
veyed seems only natural” (p. 30). Itisa 
puzzling statement for not only does 
Edwards draw extensively on the mod- 
ern scholarship she decries, but Ramirez 
states that Edwards herself “cautions us 
against reading these portraits of 
domestic camaraderie too literally. ... 
The images assembled in Domestic Bliss 
thus assume new significance when 
viewed, as we are encouraged to do, not 
simply as avouchments of an era’s senti- 
mental artistic sensibility but also as 
expressions of a complex, internally seg- 
mented society under strain from its 
various class, ethnic, and gender 
enclaves” (p. 13). 

Even with these inconsistencies, the 
catalogue is stimulating. Following her 
prologue, Edwards begins by quickly 
enumerating the role of family images in 
the history of art and cites the influence 
of Victorian England on American life 
and culture, finding that its effect was 
felt particularly in the domestic sphere. 
She then begins her breakdown of 
domestic genre painting into various 
categories beginning with those that she 
labels “the family circle.” This catego- 
ry, which includes eighteen paintings, is 
dominated by images of upper-middle- 
class interiers in the style of Eastman 
Johnson’s well-known The Hatch Fam- 
ily (1871, not in the exhibition but illus- 
trated in the text). These included John- 
son’s Joseph Mabbett Warren Family, 
Troy, New York (1874; Shelburne 
Museum), James Wells Champney’s 
Letter (Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Colgate) 
(1881; collection of Walter and Lucille 
Rubin), Walter Launt Palmer's Olcott 
Interior: Library at Arbor Hill (1878; 
Albany Institute of Art and History), 
and George Henry Story’s Library of 
Colonel Lathers, Winyah Park, New 
Rochelle (1888; Carolina Art Associa- 
tion, Gibbs Art Gallery). In addition, 
there are paintings of, presumably, fam- 
ily picnics and a “travel picture” by 
George Henry Hall, The Turner’s Shop, 
Palensville, Catskill Mountain (1880; 
Berry-Hill Galleries, Inc., New York). 
One by Gari Mehlshers, The China 


Closet (c. 1900; Belmont, The Gari 
Mehlshers Memorial Gallery, Mary 
Washington College), however, seems 
misplaced and might have been better 
included in the category “the cult of 
domesticity.” Which brings up the 
whole problem of Edwards’s classifica- 
tions. While reading the catalogue, I 
found myself constantly challenging her 
placement of paintings in a particular 
division. One problem is that these 
paintings, like most works of art, cannot 
be easily compartmentalized. Unfortu- 
nately, one is left with a feeling that 
paintings were assigned somewhat arbi- 
trarily, particularly since the images are 
not included as essential elements in her 
discussions of the various topics. 

One also wants to fiddle with the titles 
themselves. For instance, the next sub- 
ject is “the rural family.” which, I think, 
might have been better called “rural 
life.” These nine paintings, done by 
some of the best-known genre painters 
of the era, take as their common denom- 
inator rural life, with the rural family 
only a secondary aspect. For instance, in 
the first work in this category, Sugaring 
Off (1845; Museum of Art, Carnegie 
Institute) by Tompkins Harrison Matte- 
son, her theme is immediately under- 
mined because this scene depicts city as 
well as country folk, and there is no 
indication that they are all of one fami- 
ly. Actually, her thesis could have been 
made much stronger had she incorpo- 
rated several areas--the family circle, 
the rural family, and the black family— 
into one category. And by making the 
black family a separate topic she need- 
lessly suggests differences between the 
races, when, in fact, there is little differ- 
ence in the sentiments expressed. It is 
also unfortunate that no black artists 
were represented in this section, 
although an illustration of Henry 
Ossawa Tanner’s Thankful Poor (1894; 
private collection) is included in the 
text. 

The other subjects covered—court- 
ship and marriage, babtes, childhood, 
and the “cult of domesticity”—round 
out Edwards’s examination of domestic 
life in America. Here again, in an effort 
to sharpen her thesis, | would have made 
babies and childhood one category. Rep- 
resented in these two categories are 
examples by popular artists: John 
George Brown, Lilly Martin Spencer, 
and Seymour Guy. Unfortunately, her 
remarks on Guy’s work-—-which often 
has an undercurrent of danger and 
fear-—are superficial and reflect a desire 
to associate his work with the overtly 
sentimental paintings of J. G. Brown. 


aken together these two catalogues 
highlight how important a study of 


genre painting can be. Clark helps elu- 
cidate how early-nineteenth-century 
American-born professional artists re- 
ceived their training, the cultural values 
held by Americans of that period, and 
the diverse sources, both literary and 
pictorial, that American artists con- 
sulted. Edward’s study is a strong, 
although flawed, attempt at integrating 
research from other disciplines. The 
field of nineteenth-century American 
art is enriched by both. 


Notes 

1 There only two surveys of nineteenth-century 
Americar genre painting, both published in the 
mid nineteen seventies: Hermann Warner Wil- 
lams, Jr, Mirror to the American Past: A 
Survey of American Genre Painting, 1750- 
1900, Greenwich, Conn., 1973; and Patricia 
Hills, The Painters’ America: Rural and Urban 
Life, 1810-1910, exh. cat., New York, Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, 1974. 


2 Francis W. Edmonds: American Master in the 
Dutch Tradition was shown January 9~Febru- 
ary 28, 1988, Amon Carter Museum, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; April 6-June 19, The New York 
Historical Society. 


3 Domestic Bliss: Family Life in American 
Painting, 1840-1910 was shown May 18-July 
14, 1986, Hudson River Museum, Yonkers, 
N.Y; August 17-November 30, Margaret 
Woodbury Strong Museum, Rochester, N.Y. 


4 Two earker studies of Edmonds, both by May- 
belle Mann, are not easily accessible. They are: 
Francis William Edmonds, exh. cat., Washing- 
ton, D.C., International Exhibitions Founda- 
tion, 1975; and Francis W. Edmonds: Mam- 
mon and Art, New York, 1977. 


5 Wilkie’s influence on early-nineteenth-century 
American genre painting has been investigated 
by Clark and by Catherine Hoover, who has 
written on the influence of Wilkie in the work 
of Mount. See: H. Nichols B., Clark, “A Taste 
for the Netherlands: The Impact of Seven- 
teenth-Century Dutch and Flemish Genre 
Painting on American Art 1800-1860," Amer- 
ican Art Journal, 14 (Spring 1982), pp. 23-38; 
idem, “A Fresh Look at the Art of Francis W. 
Edmonds: Dutch Sources and American Mean- 
ings,” American Art Journal, 14 (Summer 
1982), pp. 73-94: and Catherine Hoover, “The 
Influence of David Wilkie’s Prints on the Genre 
Paintings of William Sidney Mount,” Ameri- 
can Art Journal, 13 (Summer 1981) pp. 4-33. 


Sally Webster, Assistant Professor at 
Lehman College of the City University 
of New York, is the author of a 
monograph on William Morris Hunt 
forthcoming from Cambridge 
University Press. 
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New in paper—“[A] substantial 
contribution to current debates 
about landscape painting.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 
“She ... has a profound and 
generous sense of what it isto bea 
painter.” —Word and Image 
$16.95 paper 


The Male 
Journey in 
Japanese 


Prints 
ROGER KEYES 


“Keyes combines his knowledge of 
Japanese prints and his understand- 
ing of the mind ina thoroughly 
delightful manner. His contention 
that prints offer models for living is 
wonderful.” —Melinda Takeuchi, 
Stanford University 
$45.00 cloth until 7/31/89, $55.00 
cloth thereafter 
Published in association with The Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco 


The Meeting 


of Eastern and 
Western Art 


Revised and Expanded Edition 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


“Sullivan isa master stylist. Like 
Joseph Needham’s writings or James 
Cahill’s Compelling Image, his is one 
of those rare texts that take on the 
important task of assimilating the 
humanistic heritage of the East with 
our own heritage in the West.” 
—Martin |. Powers, 
University of Michigan $45.00 


Corinthian 
Vase-Painting 
of the Archaic 
Period 


Vol. I: Catalogue 

Vol. Il: Commentary 

Vol. II]: Indexes, Concordances, 
and Plates 

D.A. AMYX 


“Destined to become the fundamen- 
tal reference work ona product 
which, in addition to its own inte- 
rest, illuminates the whole of archaic 
Greek art.” —Pierre Amandry, 

Director Emeritus of the French 

School of Archaeology, Athens 
$225.00, 3 volume set 


California Studies in the History of Art 








At bookstores or call toll-free 1-800-822-6657. Visa and MasterCard only. 


University of California Press 


Berkeley 94720 


Spanish Cities 
of the Golden 
Age 


The Views of Anton Vanden 
Wyngaerde 
RICHARD L. KAGAN, Editor 
“Superb, original and important.” 
—Teofilo Ruiz, Brooklyn College 
In 1561, Philip II commissioned 
Europe’s leading topographical artist, 
Anton van den Wyngaerde, to 
prepare a series of views illustrating 
the principal cities and towns of his 
Golden Age empire. Here the 
complete corpus of these remarkable 
views has beenassembled. $175.00 
until 12/31/89, $195.00 thereafter 


To Weave and 
e 

Sing 

Art, Symbol, and Narrative in 

the South American Rainforest 

DAVID M. GUSS 

“A beautiful book that crosses 

disciplines —a celebration of the 

human imagination that transcends 

cultural barriers.” —Lucy R. Lippard, 


author of Pop Art and Overlay 
$37.50 





Indian 
Sculpture 


Volume 2: 700-1800 

A Catalogue of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art 
Collection 

PRATAPADITYA PAL 

The sheer wealth and dizzying 
diversity of Indian sculpture are 
celebrated in this second volume of 
the catalogue raisonné of the Los 
Angeles County Museum’s 
collection. This splendid collection 
is certainly one of the most 
comprehensive among American 
and European museums. 


$75.00 cloth, $35.00 paper 


An Imperial 
Vision” 

Indian Architecture and 
Britain’s Raj 

THOMAS R. METCALF 

“A significant step forward into the 
new discipline of ‘political 
architecture —an important advance 
in widening our perceptions of 
colonialism as expressed in one of its 
most enduring forms.” 


—Rosie Llewellyn-Jones, 


University of London $35.00 





Kozloff, Max, Real Faces, exh. cat., 
New York, Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art at Philip Morris, 1988. Pp. 19; 
12 black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Larson, Paul Clifford, and Susan M. 
Brown, eds., The Spirit of H.H. Rich- 
ardson on the Midland Prairies: 
Regional Transformations of an Archi- 
tectural Style (Great Plains Environ- 
mental Design Series), exh. cat., Ames, 
lowa State University Press for the Uni- 
versity Art Museum, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, 1988. Pp. 173; 212 
color and black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Laseau, Paul, Graphic Thinking for 
Architects and Designers, 2nd ed., New 
York, Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1989. 
Pp. x1 + 243; many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $29.95. 


Lawton, Anna, ed., Russian Futurism 
through Its Manifestoes, 1912-1928, 
Ithaca and London, Cornell University 
Press, 1988. pp. xili + 353; no ills. 
$42.50; paper, $14.95. 


Leiris, Michel, et al., Late Picasso: 
Paintings, Sculpture, Drawings, Prints, 
1953-1972, exh. cat., London, Tate 
Gallery (distr. University of Washing- 
ton Press, Seattle), 1988. Pp. 311; many 
color and black-and-white ills, $50; 
paper, $29.95. 


Leval, Susana Torruella, et al., ;Mira!: 
The Canadian Club Hispanic Art Tour 
II, exh. cat., Dallas, Meadows Museum 
and Gallery, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, 1988. Pp. 79; many color ills. 
Paper. 


Lister, Raymond, Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Works of Samuel Palmer, Cam- 
bridge and New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1988. Pp. vill + 279; many 
black-and-white ills. $125. 


Lubowsky, Susan, The Social Graces, 
1905-1944: Prints and Drawings from 
the Permanent Collection of the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, exh. cat., 
New York, Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art at Philip Morris, 1987. Pp. 16; 
11 black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Lubowsky, Susan, Precisionist Perspec- 
tives: Prints and Drawings, exh. cat., 
New York, Whitney Museum of Art at 
Philip Morris, 1988. Pp. 12; 8 black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


Lubowsky, Susan, and Roni Feinstein, 
Contemporary Cutouts, exh. cat., New 
York, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, Fairfield County, 1988. Pp. 16; 
several black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Lumley, Robert, ed., The Museum 
Time-Machine: Putting Cultures on 
Display, London and New York, Rout- 
ledge (A Comedia Book), 1988. Pp. ix + 


241; 17 black-and-white ills. $47.50; 
paper, $15.95. 


McDannell, Colleen, and Bernhard Lang 
Heaven: A History, New Haven and 
London, Yale University Press, 1988. 
Pp. xiv + 410; 69 black-and-white ills. 
$29.95, 


McGrath, Robert L., Barbara J. Mac- 
Adam, “A Sweet Foretaste of Heaven”: 
Artists in the White Mountains, 1830- 
1930, exh. cat., Hanover, Hood Mu- 
seum of Art, Dartmouth College (distr. 
University Press of New England, 
Hanover and London), 1988. Pp. 99; 13 
color ills, 58 black-and-white ills. 
paper, $17.95. 


Mitsch, Erwin, The Art of Egon Schiele, 
2nd ed., trans. W. Keith Haughan, New 
York, Hudson Hills Press, 1988. Pp. 
269; many color and black-and-white 
ils. $50. 


Monaghan, Kathleen Elements: Five 
Installations, exh. cat. New York, 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 
1987. Unp.; 5 black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 


Morgan, Ann Lee, ed., Dear Stieglitz, 
Dear Dove (American Arts Series), 
Newark, University of Delaware Press; 
London and Toronto, Associated Uni- 
versity Presses, 1988. Pp. 531; 50 black- 
and-white ills. $75. 


Moure, Gloria, Marcel Duchamp, trans. 
Joanna Martinez, New York, Rizzoli 
International, 1988. Pp. 128; 97 color 
ills., 50 black-and-white ills. $19.95. 


Myers, Jane, and Linda Ayres, George 
Bellows: The Artist and His Litho- 
graphs 1916-1924, exh. cat., Fort 
Worth, Amon Carter Museum, 1988. 
Pp. x + 202; 185 black-and-white ills. 
$45. 


Nava, John, et al., Howard Warshaw: 
Master Draftsman, exh. cat., Rohnert 
Park, CA, Sonoma State University, 
1988. Pp. 97; 8 color ills., many black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


Needham, Gerald, Nineteenth-Century 
Realist Art, New York, Harper & Row 
(Icon Editions), 1988. Pp. xvit + 350; 
236 black-and-white ills. $40. 


Nochlin, Linda, Women, Art, and Power 
and Other Essays, New York, Harper 
& Row (Icon Editions), 1988. Pp. xvi + 
181; many black-and-white ills. $22.50. 


Oberhuber, Konrad, Poussin: The Early 
Years in Rome. The Origins of French 
Classicism, exh. cat., New York, Hud- 
son Hills Press in assoc. with the Kim- 
bell Art Museum, Fort Worth, 1988. pp. 
367; 49 color ills., many black-and- 
white ills. $65; paper, $29.95. 


O’Keeffe, Georgia, Some Memories of 
Drawings, ed. Doris Bry, new ed., 
Alburquerque, University of New Mex- 
ico Press (An Atlantis Editions Book), 
1988. Pp. 107; 2 color ills., 19 black- 
and-white ills. 


Overy, Paul, et al, The Rietveld 
Schréder House, Cambridge, MA, MIT 
Press, 1988. Pp. 128; many color and 
black-and-white ills. $25. 


Parker, Robert Miles, The Upper West 
Side, New York, New York, Harry N. 
Abrams, 1988. Pp. 160; many black- 
and-white tlls. $24.95. 


Pelrine, Diane M., African Art from the 
Rita and John Grunwald Collection, 
exh. cat., Bloomington and Indianapolis, 
Indiana University Art Museum in 
assoc. with Indiana University Press, 
1988. Pp. 160; many black-and-white 
ills. $35; paper, $20. 


Perl, Jed, Paris without End: On French 
Art since World War I, San Francisco, 
North Point Press, 1988. Pp. 146; 50 
black-and-white ills. $19.95. 


Pinkerton, Linda F., and John T. Guar- 
dalabene, The Art Law Primer: A Man- 
ual for Visual Artists, New York, Nick 
Lyons Books, 1988. Pp. x + 138; no ills. 
Paper, $9.95. 


Pitts, Terence, 4 Spanish Photogra- 
phers, exh. cat., Tucson, Center for 
Creative Photography, University of 
Arizona, 1988. Pp. 24; 7 color ills., 22 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $8. 


Rand, Paul, A Designer’s Art, paper ed., 
New Haven and London, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1985. Pp. xiv + 239; 55 color 
ills., 153 black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$24.95. 


Rodari Florian, Collage: Pasted, Cut, 
and Torn Papers, trans. Michael Tay- 
lor, New York, Skira/Rizzoli, 1988. Pp. 
179; 112 color ills., 30 black-and-white 
ills. $85. 


Rosenthal, Mark, Jasper Johns: Work 
since 1974, exh. cat., New York, 
Thames and Hudson in assoc. with the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art (distr. 
W. W. Norton, New York), 1988. Pp. 
112; 36 color ills., 39 black-and-white 
ills. $29.95. 


Rowlands, John, with Giulia Bartrum, 
The Age of Diirer and Holbein: German 
Drawings, 1400-1550, exh. cat., Cam- 
bridge and New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press for the British Museum, 
1988. Pp. 260; 32 color ills., many black- 
and-white ills. $54.50. 


Rudolph, Wolf, and Adriana Calinescu, 
eds., Ancient Art from the V. G. Sim- 
khovitic Collection, exh. cat., Bloo- 
mington and Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Art Books and Illustrated Books 


Ars Libri, Ltd. specializes in rare and scholarly books in the fine arts and in 
illustrated books from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. Our stock of art 
reference material includes monographs, catalogues raisonné, periodicals and 
documents relevant to all periods and all fields of art history. 


We issue catalogues regularly and provide quotations upon request. We make 
periodic offerings as well of scholarly libraries and collections, and of original prints 
and photographs. We are always interested in purchasing libraries and important 
individual books in the fine arts. 


Currently available: 


Catalogue 74: Renaissance and Baroque: Monographs Part III 
Catalogue 73: Renaissance and Baroque: Monographs Part II 
Catalogue 72: Renaissance and Baroque: Monographs Part I 
Catalogue 71: Renaissance and Baroque: General Works 
Catalogue 70: Medieval Art: Part II 

Catalogue 69: Medieval Art: Part I 

Catalogue 68: Manuscript Illumination 


ars libri, ltd. 


560 Harrison Avenue, Boston, MA 02118 
tel. (617) 357-5212 / telex: 95 1075 / telefax: (617) 338-5763 / cable: Ars Libri, BSN 


The Computer Revolution and the Arts 
Edited by Richard Loveless 


Loveless brings together sociopolitical theorists, 
artists, and a science historian to explore and 
illustrate the best current ideas about the 
computer's potential to change significantly 
the way we communicate. These essays and 
illustrations (over 50 in color) reveal that the 
computer revolution may be less about sub- 
jects or modes of inquiry than about vehicles— 
for both professionals and amateurs to 
communicate the nature of their passions to 
each other and to wider communities. 


“An extremely useful volume for the arts and 
scientific communities, juxtaposing philo- 
sophical stances with the pragmatism and 
practical applications of technology to the 
arts... and giving the reader a realistic view 
of future trends.” 
—Stanley Madeja, Northern Illinois University 
University Presses of Florida 


15 NW 15th Street, Gainesville, Florida 32603 University of South Florida Press 
904-392-1351 $32.95 cloth / $19.95 paper 





University Art Museum in assoc. with 
Indiana University Press, 1988. Pp. 198: 
3 color ills., many black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $20. 


Saunders, Richard H., Collecting the 
West: The C. R. Smith Collection of 
Western American Art, Austin, Univer- 
sity of Texas Press for the Archer M. 
Huntington Art Gallery, College of Fine 
Arts, University of Texas at Austin, 
1988. Pp. 212; many color and black- 
and-white ills. $35. 


Schiele, Egon, /, Eternal Child: Paint- 
ings and Poems, afterword by Elfriede 
Friesenbiller, trans. Anselm Hollo, New 
York, Grove Press, 1988. Pp. 48; 23 
color ils. $19.95. 


Seiberling, Grace, Monet in London, 
exh. cat., Atlanta, High Museum of Art 
(distr. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle), 1988. Pp. 104; 70 color and 
black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Severens, Kenneth, Charleston: Antebel- 
lum Architecture and Civic Destiny, 
Knoxville, University of Tennessee 
Press, 1988. Pp. xiii + 315; many black- 
and-white ills. $49.95. 


Sims, Patterson, American Mastery: 
Eight Artists in the Permanent Collec- 
tion of the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, exh. cat., New York, Whitney 
Museum of American Art at Equitable 
Center, 1987. Pp. 36; many black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 

Siry, Joseph, Carson Pirie Scott: Louis 
Sullivan and the Chicago Department 
Store (Chicago Architecture and Ur- 
banism), Chicago and London, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1988. Pp. viii + 
290; many black-and-white ills. $39.95. 


Spencer, Donald D. and Susan L., Draw- 
ing with a Microcomputer, Ormond 
Beach, FL, Camelot Publishing Compa- 
ny, 1989. Pp. 192; many black-and- 
white ills. Paper, $19.95. 


Sullivan, Edward J., Pedro Cano: Jor- 
nadas. Drawings and Watercolors from 
the Sketchbooks and Journals, exh. 
cat., Dallas, Meadows Museum, South- 
ern Methodist University, 1988. Pp. 77; 
many color ills. 


Sundell, Nina Castelli, The Turning 
Point: Art and Politics in 1968, exh. 
cat., Cleveland, Cleveland Center for 
Contemporary Art, 1988. Pp. 58; many 
color and black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Taube, Karl, The Albers Collection of 
Pre-Columbian Art, New York, Hudson 
Hills Press, 1988. Pp. 176; many color 
and black-and-white ills. $35. 

Thaxter, Celia, An Island Garden, illus- 
trated by Childe Hassam, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1988. Pp. xiv + 126; 
several color ills. Boxed, $19.95. 


Thompson, Bradbury, The Art of 
Graphic Design, New Haven and Lon- 
don, Yale University Press, 1988. Pp. xii 
+ 218; 272 color ills., 38 black-and- 
white ills. $65. 


Tice, George, Hometowns: An Ameri- 
can Pilgrimage, Boston, Little, Brown 
(A New York Graphic Society Book), 
1988. Pp. 120; many black-and-white 
ills. $50. 


Tillyard, S. K., The Impact of Modern- 
ism, 1900-1920: Early Modernism and 
the Arts and Crafts Movement in 
Edwardian England. London and New 
York, Routledge, 1988. Pp. xxiii + 285; 
16 black-and-white ills. $57.50. 


Tofani, Annamaria Petrioli, and 
Graham Smith, Sixteenth-Century Tus- 
can Drawings from the Uffizi, exh. cat., 
New York and Oxford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in assoc. with the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, 1988. Pp. xix + 250; 
many color ills. $65; paper, $35. 


Turner, Elizabeth Hutton, American 
Artists in Paris, 1919-1929 (Studies in 
the Fine Arts: The Avant-Garde, No. 
62), Ann Arbor and London, UMI 
Research Press, 1988. Pp. xiv + 218: 
104 black-and-white ills. $44.95. 


Vlach, John Michael, Plain Painters: 
Making Sense of American Folk Art 
(New Directions in American Art), 
Washington and London, Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1988. Pp. xvi + 206; 8 
color ills., 102 black-and-white ills. $45; 
paper, $21.95. 


Ward, Gerald W. R., American Case 
Furniture in the Mabel Brady Garvan 
and Other Collections at Yale Universi- 
ty, New Haven, Yale University Art 
Gallery (distr. Yale University Press, 
New Haven), 1988. Pp. xv + 485; 25 
color ills., many black-and-white ills. 
$60. 


Wechsler, Jeffrey, and Donna Gustaf- 
son, Benjamin Benno: A Retrospective 
Exhibition, Exh. cat., New Brunswick, 
Jane Voorhees Zimmerli Art Museum, 
Rutgers, The State University of New 
Jersey, 1988. Pp. 41: 16 color ills., sev- 
eral black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Weidner, Marsha, et al, Views from 
Jade Terrace: Chinese Women Artists, 
1300-1913, exh. cat., New York, Riz- 
zoli with the Indianapolis Museum of 
Art, 1988. Pp. 231; many color and 
black-and-white ills. $45. 


Weiermair, Peter, The Hidden Image: 
Photographs of the Male Nude in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 
trans. Claus Nielander, Cambridge, 
MA, and London, MIT Press, 1988. Pp. 
190; several color ills, many black-and- 
white ills. $39.95. 


White, Stephen, The Bolshevik Poster, 
New Haven and London, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. Pp. viii + 152; 90 color 
ills., 80 black-and-white ills. $39.95. 


Wrede, Stuart, The Modern Poster, exh. 
cat., New York, Museum of Modern 
Art (distr. New York Graphic Society 
Books: Little, Brown & Co., Boston), 
1988. Pp. 263; 301 color ills., 37 black- 
and-white ills. $50. 


Wuerth, Louis A., Catalogue of the 
Etchings of Joseph Pennell, reprint of 
the 1928 ed., San Francisco, Alan 
Wofsy Fine Arts, 1988. Pp. xx + 312; 
862 black-and-white ills. $95. 


Wye, Deborah, Committed to Print: 
Social and Political Themes in Recent 
American Printed Art, exh. cat., New 
York, The Museum of Modern Art, 
1988. Pp. 120; 165 black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $9.95. 


Zurier, Rebecca, et al, Art for The 
Masses: A Radical Magazine and Its 
Graphics, 1911-1917, Philadelphia, 
Temple University Press, 1988. Pp. 
XVI + 217; 151 black-and-white ills. 
$29.95, 
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COMMITTED TO PRINT 

Social and Political 

Themes in Recent 

American Printed Art 

By Deborah Wye. 134 illustrations of work by 124 
artists and collectives, with chronology, notes on the 
artists, and bibliography. 


“Invigorating and compelling. ...This exhibition shows 


artists placing themselves squarely in the path of 


human events and bearing witness through their work.’ 


—The New York Times 
$9.95 paperbound at the Museum Store or by mail. 


The Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York, New York 10019 


The 








ty Prints, 21 East St., Box 485, Winchester, Ma.01890 
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Five Essays on Islamic Art 
by Terry Allen 


189+x pages, 113 b © w illustrations, bibliography, index. 
Softcover. ISBN 0-944940-00-5 


What is Islamic about Islamic art? Is it like other artistic traditions or is it 
something entirely different? How did it develop, and what mechanisms 
lie behind its apparent unity? After a century of scholarly study such 
basic issues are still controversial, or worse, hardly examined. In Five 
Essays on Islamic Art Terry Allen examines these questions and sketches 
the shape of Islamic art and its development from its origins through 
the thirteenth century. 


Prof. Allen says, “This book deals with the questions my university 
students are most troubled by. These five essays are intended as cross- 
sections or traverses of the historical development of Islamic art.” 

This book is written for historians and students of Islamic art and 
of Western art, and anyone interested in the intellectual problem of un- 
derstanding a highly distinctive and unusual artistic tradition. 


Single copies: $46. 

Two or more copies: $36.75 each (20% discount). 

Booksellers: trade discount available on orders of two or more copies. 
Please add $ .75 plus $1.00 per book for shipping ($2. 
America). California residents add 6% sales tax. 
be drawn on U. S. accounts. 


> LI PSto &§ PRESS 


PO.B. 544 SEBASTOPOL CALIFORNIA 9547: 


25 per book outside North 
Dollar checks MUST 








MURPHY LECTURES IN ART 


The Franklin D. Murphy Lectures in Art-a series of lectures by 
distinguished art historians, delivered annually at the Spencer Museum 
of Art at the University of Kansas and the Nelson-Atkins Museum of 
Art in Kansas City in honor of Franklin D. Murphy. The lectures are 
published in handsome, fully-illustrated cloth-bound volumes. 

1989 Murphy Lecturer Thomas Lawton 


“Ancient Chinese Ritual Bronzes” 
Senior Research Scholar, Freer Gallery of Art 


Dec. 3 A Time of Transition: Tuan-fang, 1861-1911 

Dec. 6 A Time of Transition: John C. Ferguson, 1866-1945 

Chardin: New Thoughts by Pierre Rosenberg, Chief Curator of Paintings 
at the Louvre. ISBN 0-913689-11-4 $12.00 
Programs of Medieval Illumination by Robert G. Calkins, Professor of 
Art History at Cornell University. ISBN 0-913689-12-2 $12.00 
Jade and Silk of Han China by Xia Nai, Director of the Institute of 
Archaeology in Beijing. ISBN 0-913689-10-6 
Playfulness in Japanese Art by Nobuo Tsuji, Professor of Art at the 
University of Tokyo. ISBN 0-913689-23-8 $12.00 


The Meaning of the Mark: Leonardo and Titian by David Rosand, 
Professor of Art History at Columbia University. 


$12.00 


ISBN 0-913689-01-7 $12.00 
Three Alternative Histories of Chinese Painting by James Cahill, 
Professor of Art History at the University of California, Berkeley. 
(to be published summer 1989) ISBN 0-913689-28-9 $12.00 


Spencer Museum of Art University of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 Telephone (913) 864-4710 
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THE AMERICAN 
COLLECTIONS 
Columbus Museum 

of Art 

Consultants: William C. 
Agee, John I. H. Baur, 
and Doreen Bolger. 

286 illustrations, 86 in full 
color, 274 pages. 1811-0 
$35.00 


AMERICA WORKED 
The 1980s Photographs 
of Dan Weiner 

By William A. Ewing. 154 
photographs, 192 pages. 
1177-9 $35.00 


ART 

A History of Painting ° 
Sculpture * Architecture 
(Third Edition) 

By Frederick Hartt. 
1,412 illustrations, 360 in 
full color, 20 maps, 1,088 
pages. 1884-6 $4950 


ART NOUVEAU 

AND ART DECO 
BOOKBINDING 
French Masterpieces 
1880-1940 

By Alastair Dunean and 
Georges de Bartha. 

252 illustrations, 202 in 
full color, 200 pages. 
1881-1 $67.50 until 6/1/89; 
$75.00 thereafter 


THE ART OF ZEN 
Paintings and Calligraphy 
by Japanese Monks, 
1600-1925 

By Stephen Addiss. 

117 illustrations, 67 in full 
color, 50 in gravure, 224 
pages. 1886-2 $3995 


PIERRE BONNARD: 
ILLUSTRATOR 
Catalogue Raisonné 
By Antoine Terrasse 
328 illustrations, 38 in 
full color, 328 pages. 
0749-6 $75.00 
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PAINTING IN 
RENAISSANCE 


SPRING 1989 


SELECTED NEW TITLES 
DEGAS HOW TO LOOK MEDIEVAL ART 
By Jean Sutherland AT SCULPTURE Painting ° Sculpture- 
Boggs et al. Published in By David Finn. Architecture 
association with The 115 photographs, 30 in full 4th-14th Century 
Metropolitan Museum of color, 144 pages. 2412-9 By James Snyder. 


Art. 728 illustrations, 281 
in full color, 640 pages. 
1145-0 hardcover $85.00; 
2430-7 paperback $50.00 


EARLY INDONESIAN 
TEXTILES 

By Robert J. Holmgren 
and Anita Spertus. 
Published in association 
with The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

60 illustrations, 47 in full 
color, 112 pages. 2424-2 
paperback $16.95 


ESCHER ON ESCHER 
Exploring the Infinite 
By M.C. Escher. 

120 illustrations, 30 in 
full color, 160 pages. 
2414-5 paperback $1695 


HELEN 
FRANKENTHALER 
A Paintings 
Retrospective 

By E.A. Carmean, Jr. 
52 illustrations, 45 in 
full color, 120 pages. 
1179-5 $35.00 


FROM QUEEN 

TO EMPRESS 
Victorian Dress 
1837-1877 

By Caroline Goldthorpe. 
65 illustrations, 36 in 

full color, 88 pages. 

1178-7 $1995 


paperback $1295 


ANSELM KIEFER 

The High Priestess 
Essay by Armin Zweite. 
322 illustrations, 261 in 
full color, 248 pages. 
1216-3 $95.00 


KIKPS PARIS 

Artists and Lovers 
1900-1930 

By Billy Kliiver and Julie 
Martin. 715 black-and- 
white illustrations, 

12 maps, 264 pages. 

1210-4 $3995 


GUSTAV KLIMT 

25 Masterworks 

By Jane Kallir. 43 
illustrations, 25 in full 
color, 60 pages. 2410-2 
paperback $1995 


LIKE A ONE-EYED CAT 
Photographs by 

Lee Friedlander 
1956-1987 

Text by Rod Slemmons. 
153 tritone illustrations, 
120 pages. 1274-0 $3995 


MASTERWOR KS OF 
AMERICAN ART 

From the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor 
Institute 

Edited by Paul D. 
Schweizer. 

103 illustrations, 102 in full 
color, 232 pages. 1535-9 
$49.50 


688 illustrations, 73 in full 
color, 4 maps, 512 pages. 
1532-4 $55.00 


MIRO 

By Guy Weelen. 

268 illustrations, 54 hand- 
tipped plates in full color, 
188 pages. 1536-7 $75.00 


THE MUSEUMS OF 
ISRAEL 

By Nitza Rosovsky and 
Joy Ungerleider- 
Mayerson. 
Photographs by David 
Harris. 168 full-color 
illustrations, 9 maps, 256 
pages. 2422-6 paperback 
$14.95 


PAINTING IN 
RENAISSANCE SIENA 
1420-1500 

By Keith Christiansen, 
Laurence B. Kanter, and 
Carl Brandon Strehlke. 
315 illustrations, 100 in 
full color, 400 pages. 
1473-5 $65.00 until 6/1/89; 
$75.00 thereafter 


RAPHAELLE PEALE 
STILL LIFES 

By Nicolai Cikovsky, Jr. 
87 illustrations, 47 in 

full color, 132 pages. 
1474-3 $30.00 













THE PICASSO 
MUSEUM, PARIS 
Drawings, Watercolors, 
Gouaches, and Pastels 
By Michéle Richet. 1,840 
illustrations, 41 in full color, 
480 pages. 1465-4 $60.00 


Masters of Art 
PISSARRO 

By John Rewald. 

87 illustrations, 40 in 
full-color, 128 pages. 
1499-9 $1995 


Masters of Art 
RUBENS 

by Charles Scribner III. 
123 illustrations, 43 in full 
color, 128 pages. 1569-3 
$1995 


Library of 

American Art i 
CHARLES M. RUSSELL 
By Peter H. Hassrick. 

102 illustrations, 52 in 

full color, 160 pages. 

1571-5 $35.00 


THE WOODEN 
ARCHITECTURE 

OF RUSSIA 

Houses, Fortifications, 
Churches 

By Alexander 
Opolovnikov and Yelena 
Opolovnikova. 

Color photographs by 
Vadim Gippenreiter. 
300 illustrations, 40 in full 
color, 2 maps, 256 pages. 
1771-8 $60.00 


Abrams’ ISBN prefix 
is 0-8109 


ABRAMS 


100 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY. 10011 
212-206-7715 





“Grand Canyon — West View” Oil 48” x 48” 


CHARLES GREEN 


GALLERY IMAGO 
“an Francisco 


A.R.T.S. RESOURCE 


An artists management agency 
Offering a wide selection of investment quality fine art. 
Find out more about us. Send S.A.S.E. for free brochure. 
619 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 (415) 775-0709 


Published by } 


the College 
Art Association 

of America 

Summer 1989 Images of Rule: Guest Editor: 

Vol. 48 No. 2 Issues of Interpretation Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann 
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Piero della Francesca, Sigismondo Pandolofo Malatesta Kneeling before St. Sigismund, Cella delle Reliquie, 
S. Francesco, Rimini. 





ALAN WOFDSY FINE ARTS 


CATALOGUES RAISONNES 


Andy Warhol Prints, 1962-1985. Frayda 
Feldman and Jörg Schellmann. 128 pp.Pb. 1985. 
$75.00. ISBN 1-55660-059-3. 


Cy Twombly. The Graphic Work, 1953-1984. 
Heiner Bastian. 108 pp. Pb. 1984. $75.00. 
ISBN 1-55660-060-7. 


Jasper Johns Prints, 1960-1981. Richard Field, 
Carlo Huber and Judith Goldman. 3 vols: 116, 128, 
48 pp. Pb. (Vol.I Ger.) 1970-1981. $150.00. 

ISBN 1-55660-061-5. 

Jasper Johns Prints, 1960-1971. Richard Field 
and Carlo Huber. 116 pp. Pb. (Ger.) 1970. $75.00. 
ISBN 1-55660-062-3. 

Alex Katz. The Complete Prints, 1947-1983. 
With an original Lithograph. 252 pp. Nicholas P. 
Maravell. 1983. $125.00. ISBN 1-55660-063-1. 





. Marie Laurencin. Catalogue Raisonné of the Henry Moore. Complete Graphic Work. Gerald 
Graphic Work. Daniel Marchesseau. 184 pp. Pb. and Patrick Cramer. 4 vols: 440, 398, 428, 390 pp. 
(Fr. & Jap.) 1981. $135.00. ISBN 1-55660-064-X. 1973-1986. $795.00. ISBN 1-55660-066-6. 
Marie Laurencin. Catalogue Raisonné of the Picasso’s Complete Ceramics. Alain Ramié. 
Paintings. Daniel Marchesseau. 554 pp. (Fr.) 1986. 315 pp. 1988. $175.00. ISBN 1-55660-067-4. 
$575.00. ISBN 1-55660-065-8. Suzanne Valadon: The Complete Work. 


Paul Pétridés. 370 pp. (Fr.) 1971. $450.00. 
ISBN 1-55660-068-2. 


Chagall’s Etchings for The Bible, Dead Souls 
and Fables of Ambroise Vollard. 

Charles Sorlier and Marc Chagall. 190 pp. (Fr.) 
1981. $95.00. ISBN 1-55660-069-0. 


Foujita’s Life and Work. Sylvie Buisson and 
Dominique Buisson. 582 pp.(Fr.) 1987. $295.00. 
ISBN 1-55660-072-0. 


Jean Fautrier’s Prints. Rainer M. Mason. 200 
pp. (Fr.) Pb. 1986. $75.00. ISBN 1-55660-073-9. 


Kurt Seligmann’s Graphic Work. 

Rainer M. Mason. 136 pp. (Fr.) Pb. 1982. $75.00. 
ISBN 1-55660-074-7. 

Fantin-Latour’s Lithographs. 

Germain Hédiard. 158 pp. (Fr.) Pb. New Edition. 
1980. $75.00. ISBN 1-55660-100-X. 





PO Box 2210, San Francisco, CA 94126 (415) 986-3030 Fax: (415) 543-2681 


© New Titles from THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


The Robert Lehman Collection 

Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, Coordinator 

Thirteen scholarly volumes published over the next several years 
Will catalogue the more than 1,700 items —including paintings, 
drawings, and decorative-arts objects—in the Robert Lehman 
Collection at the Metropolitan Museum. 


Volume X: Italian Majolica 
by Jörg Rasmussen 
Robert Lehman’s was the finest and most comprehensive private 
collection of Italian Renaissance majolica in the United States. 
This volume, the third to appear in the series, analyzes in detail 
the 157 pieces now at the Metropolitan. The objects range in date 
from about 1400 to the 1600s, with an emphasis on the High 
Renaissance, when the art of majolica was at its peak. Among the 
highlights of the collection are a large group of the much- 
esteemed lusterware from Deruta and Gubbio, a bowl presented 
to Pope Julius IT, three plates by the renowned majolica painter 
Nicolò da Urbino, two of them from the service made for Isabella 
d'Este, and four pieces from the famous Pucci service painted by 
Francesco Xanro Avelli. Includes a bibliography and an index. 
304 pages, 298 1 lus. (110 in full color and 113 duotones). 8%" x 11". 
Cloth. (MMA/Princeton University Press) Regular price, $90.00. 
Special Museum price (E3010X) $60.00 


The following two volumes in the series were published in 1987: 


Volume I: Italian Paintings 

by John Pope-Hennessy, assisted by Laurence B. Kanter 

Includes masterpieces by Simone Martini, Sassetta, Giovanni di 
Paolo, Botticelli, and Giovanni Bellini. 352 pages, 226 illus. (45 in 
full color and 84 duotones). 8%" x 11”. 


Cloth. (MMA/Princeton University Press) (E3001X) $90.00 


Volume VI: Italian Eighteenth-Century Drawings 

by James Byam Shaw and George Knox 

Includes works by Canaletto, Francesco Guardi, the Tiepolos, 
and Giovanni Battista Piranesi. 272 pages, 241 illus. (16 in full 
color and 186 duotones). 8%” x n”. 

Cloth. (MMA/Princeton University Press) — (E3006X) $65.00 
John Vanderlyn’s Panoramic View of the 

Palace and Gardens of Versailles 

by Kevin ]. Avery and Peter L. Fodera 

This monograph on the gifted American artist John Vanderlyn 
(1775-1852) and his 165-foot circular canvas Versailles offers a history 
of the panorama as an art form, a biography of the artist, and a 
fascinating description of his struggles to create and exhibit this 
monumental work. 

Cut into twenty-four pieces and stored in an attic for almost 
half a century, the canvas has been reassembled at last and is now 
permanently installed in a specially designed gallery in the Metro- 
politan Museum’s new American Wing. Includes a select bibli- 
ography. 56 pages (including an 8-page foldout), 28 illus. 8%” x 11”. 
Paper. (MMA) (E0485X) $3.95 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Special Service Office, Middle Village, N.Y. 11381 


American Porcelain, 1770-1920 
by Alice Cooney Frelinghuysen 
The history of the growth of a porcelain industry in the United 
States is inextricably linked with the founding and developing of 
the country itself. By the time the country celebrated its hun- 
dredth birthday, American porcelain factories had finally proved 
themselves, and ensuing decades were to see innovative and 
triumphant achievements unsurpassed throughout the world. 
This volume, which accompanies the current exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, is the first comprehensive book to be 
written on the subject. It contains a cohesive account of a century 
and a half of domestic attainment and discusses at length more 
than 125 illustrious examples. These represent the progress of a 
national accomplishment and chronicle the entrepreneurs, manu- 
facturers, and artisans whose pride and determination made it a 
reality. Includes a bibliography and an index. 336 pages, 221 illus. 
(169 in full color). 9” x 11”. 
Cloth. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price, $60.00. 
Special Museum price (E0486X) $40.00 


Early Indonesian Textiles from Three Island Cultures 

by Robert J. Holmgren and Anita Spzrtus 

Textiles have for centuries served a crucial role in Indonesia. Far 
beyond their customary utilitarian function, they have been used 
in symbolic and sacred contexts as well as being emblems of 
wealth and status. 

This catalogue for a 1989 exhibition (closing May 14) at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art traces, through a selection of tex- 
tiles and related objects of the 19th and early 2oth centuries, the 
development of three very distinct:ve Indonesian island cultures, 
each with a radically different approach to design: Sumba, an 
isolated Bronze Age tribal society; Toraja, a transitional society in 
which an animist vision has been fertilized and expanded by 
external influences; and Lampung, a sophisticated precolonial 
court culture. 

Each of the forty-five works in the exhibition is illustrated in 
color and discussed in an in-depth catalogue entry. Early Indo- 
nesian Textiles is a major contribution to a fascinating subject 
about which very little has previously been published. Maps, a 
glossary, and a bibliography are included. 112 pages, 54 illus. (44 
in full color). 84" x 10”. 

Cloth.* (MMA) (E0488X) $24.95 
Paper. (MMA/Harry N. Abrams, Inc.) Regular price, $16.95. 
Special Museum price (E0487X) $12.95 


* Libraries only may order the clothbound edition. 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


Orders from individuals: To order by mail, send a check to the Museum 
address given below. (Checks must be in U.S. dollars drawn on a US. 
bank.) 

Shipping charges: For orders under $16.00, $2.95; from $16.00 to 
$30.99, $3.95; from $31.00 to $40.99, $4.95; from $41.00 to $50.99, 
$5.95; from $51.00 to $75.99, $6.95; end $76.00 or more and all orders 
overseas, $7.95. 

Add sales taxes for deliveries in New York State, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut only. 


Orders from booksellers and educational institutions: Orders must be 
addressed to the copublisher/distributor where one is given. Orders for 
books published exclusively by the Museum should be addressed as fol- 
lows: in the U.S. and Canada, Institut:onal Sales Dept. at the Museum 
address given below; elsewhere, Feffer & Simons, Inc., 114 Avenue ofthe 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036-7794. : 
Shipping charges: Please contact above addresses for charges. 








The Art of Photography, 


1839—1989 

catalogue edited by Mike Weaver 
photographs selected by Daniel Wolf 
with Mike Weaver and Norman 
Rosenthal 


A magnificently illustrated introduction 
to photographic art over the last 150 
years. This engrossing book takes the 
reader on a historical journey of discov- 
ery— through the traditional genres of 
portraiture, landscape, and still life and 
the major stylistic changes of realism, 
modernism, documentary, and post- 
modernism—with examples of the work 
of key photographers such as Frederick 
Evans, Walker Evans, Stieglitz, Kuhn, 
Man Ray, and de Meyer. 
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“A monumental book.” —Gene 
Thornton, Newsday 400 b/w + 100 
color illus. $50.00 


Art and Politics 


of the Second Empire 
The Universal Expositions of 1855 and 1867 


Patricia Mainardi 


Winner of the 1988 Charles Rufus 
Morey Award 


The great Universal Expositions of 
Second Empire France featured the first 
major international exhibitions of con- 
temporary art and ushered in a new rela- 
tionship between art and politics that 
changed the world of art irrevocably. 
This book comprehensively examines 
these expositions and sheds new light on 
the beginnings of the Modernist move- 
ment in art and culture. 127 b/w 

+ 4 colorillus. $40.00 





Mark Rothko 


Subjects in Abstraction 
Anna C. Chave 


Throughout his life, Mark Rothko 
denied that he was either an abstraction- 
ist or colorist but rather insisted that he 
was a representational painter. In the first 
vigorous and sustained visual analysis of 
the work of a New York School painter, 
Anna C. Chave closely analyzes the struc- 
ture of Rothko’s paintings and argues 
convincingly that they do indeed have 
subject matter. 


“The author has achieved an important 
breakthrough in our understanding of 
Rothko’s work.” —Peg Weiss 56 b/w 
+ 24 color illus. $35.00 


French Images 
from the Greek War 
of Independence, 


1821I—1830 
Art and Politics Under the Restoration 


Nina M. Athanassoglou-Kallmyer 


This book examines the paintings, prints, 


and sculptures inspired by the Greek 
War of Independence. Reinterpreting 
important works by the foremost expo- 
nents of Romanticism—among them 
Delacroix, Gericault, Vernet, Scheffer, 
and d’Angers—Athanassoglou-Kallmyer 
shows how they viewed the Greek strug- 
gle as the symbol of liberal ideas and of 
the growing Romantic rebellion. 

180 b/w + 2colorillus. $45.00 


America’s Rome 
William L. Vance 


This “superb” book (Charles Eldredge) 
examines the impact of Rome on Amert- 
can artists and writers from the earliest 
days of the new republic. 


In Volume I: Classical Rome Vance 
shows, for example, how the Forum 

and the Colosseum inspired American 
thoughts of ideal republics and how the 
Pantheon presented a pagan challenge to 
American ideas of divinity, beauty, and 
sexuality. 155 b/w + 12 color illus. 
$30.00 


In Volume II: Catholic and Contem- 
rary Rome, Vance begins by examin- 
ing the three foremost Roman ‘Catholic 
symbols: the bambino, the madonna, 
and the pope. In an essay that combines 
religious and aesthetic questions, he 
explores American reaction to Catholic 
baroque sculpture and architecture in the 
nineteenth century. 55 b/w + 8 color 
illus. $30.00 


Los Angeles County Musuem of Art 


Antifascism 
in American Art 


Cécile Whiting 

Between 1933 and 1945, American paint- 
ers of widely divergent political views 
and artistic styles shared a belief that 
their art should aid in the fight against 
fascism. In this engrossing book Cécile 
Whiting presents the first thorough 
study of the politically motivated art of 
period—from Stuart Davis to Grant 


Vood and Thomas Hart Benton to Mark 
ree and Adolph Gottlieb. 


“Well-balanced, free of partisan cant, 
and insightful.” —Matthew Baigell 
108 illus. $32.50 


Art in Latin America 
edited by Dawn Ades 


This authoritative and beautiful book 
presents the first continuous narrative 
history of Latin American art from the 
years of the Independence movements in 
the 1820s up to the present day. Explor- 
ing both the indigenous roots and the 
colonial and post-colonial experiences of 
the various countries, the book investi- 
gates fascinating though little-known 
aspects of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century art and also provides a context 
for the contemporary art of the conti- 
nent. 150 b/w + 250 color illus. 

$50.00 





Art and Accounting 

Basil Yamey 

In this original and handsomely illus- 
trated work, Basil Yamey discusses a 
range of art works from 1400 to 1900 that 
include the image of an account book— 
from account books in seventeenth- 
century Dutch painting to the popular 
but puzzling bureau scenes of Massys, 
van Reymerswaele and their 1 imita- 

tors to the blank book in the center 

of Rembrandt’s Syndics. 95 b/w 

+ 38 colorillus. $45.00 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Artist —Scientist —Inventor 


Martin Kemp and Jane Roberts 
with Philip Steadman 
Introduction by Ernst Gombrich 


In this magnificent book Martin Kemp 
and Jane Roberts break down the bar- 
riers between Leonardo’s scientific and 
artistic works, showing how they reflect 
and glorify each other. Their beautifully 
illustrated book— which includes quo- 
tations from Leonardo’s notebooks, 
models of his architecutre and engineer- 
ing, and computer graphics to explore 
his techniques of “dynamic geometry” 
— offers a powerful insight into the awe- 
some breadth and depth of 

Leonardo’s universe. 20 b/w + 180 
color illus. $39.95 


Her Majesty the Queen, Roya! Library, Windsor Castle 


Leonardo on Painting 


Anthology of Writings by Leonardo da Vinci 


With a Selection of Documents Relating 
to His Career as an Artist 


edited by Martin Kemp; selected 
and translated by Martin Kemp 
and Margaret Walker 


Leonardo’s writings on painting — 
among the most remarkable from any 
era—were never edited by Leonardo 
himself into a single coherent book. In 
this anthology the authors have edited 
material not only from his so-called 
Treatise on Painting but also from his sur- 
viving manuscripts and from other pri- 
mary sources, some of which are here 
translated for the first time. 130 illus. 
New in cloth ($35.00) and paper ($11.95) 





Hermann ee 
His Design Philosophy 


Hermann Zapf 
Introduction by Carl Zahn 


“For anyone interested in gaining insight 
from one of the most influential typo- 
graphic designers of the twentieth 
century, this is required reading.” 
—Communication Arts 


CDE! 
LNQPI 
UWXY 


This book—the first in English to pre- 
sent a comprehensive overview of Zapfs 
work— provides samples of all his alpha- 
bets as well as selected writings and lec- 
tures on calligraphy and contemporary 
developments in type design. 

90 colorplates $60.00 





Distributed for the Society of Typographic Arts 


Now available in paparback 


European Vision 
and the South Pacific 


Bernard Smith 


“Thoroughly researched and beautifully 
produced and a pleasure to read and see 
—B. A. L. Cranstone, The Times Literary 
Supplement 


“The impact of art and observation on a 
society with defined tastes, religion, edu- 
cational traditions, and an emerging sci- 
entific community produced one of the 
great debates in the history of western 
thought. Smith captures it all.” —John 
Parker, Etghteenth-Century Studies 
220 b/w + 32 color illus. $24.95 


Yale University Press 
Dept. 020 

92A Yale Station 

New Haven, CT 06520 





» 


Now available in paperback 


Gwen John 
Cecily Langdale 


The first substantial study of the paint- 
ings of Gwen John, one of the foremost 
women artists of this century. 


“This 1s the book that both specialists and 
the general reader have needed for years, 
a comprehensive, readable, and indispen- 
sable companion to the work of Gwen 
John.” —Ceridwen Lloyd-Morgan, 
Burlington Magazine 370 b/w 
+ 64 color illus. $24.95 


The Desert Is No Lady 


Southwestern Landscapes 
in Women’s Writing and Art 


edited by Vera Norwood 
and Janice Monk 


“Insightful, provocative, and poetically 
lyrical . . . This unusual book offers read- 
ers new insights i into Women’s connec- 
tions to a powerful landscape, fresh 
understanding of their role in defining 
the Southwest within American culture, 
and a recognition of how this relation- 
ship liberated each artists creativity.” 

— Fine Art & Auction Review 74 illus. 
$19.95 
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The Cistercian 
Monasteries of Ireland 
Roger Stalley 


Winner of the 1988 Alice David 
Hitchcock Medallion 


In the first major study of Ireland’s 
Cistercian abbeys, Roger Stalley exam- 
ines a wealth of new evidence—both 
documentary and archacological—in 
order to present a comprehensive picture 
of these impressive Romanesque and 
Gothic churches. 


“[A] masterly presentation. 
impressive accomplishment.” 
—J. Philip McAleer, Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians 
360 illus. $29.95 


. À very 


Perspectives in 
Architecture 








CARLO SCARPA HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
Architecture in Details ARCHITECTURE, 
Bianca Albertini and 1944-1985 

Alessandra Bagnoli Manfredo Tafuri 

A superbly illustrated explora- translated by Jessica Levine 
tion of the approach waich Tafuri presents a sophisticated 
allowed Carlo Scarpa to create account of the origins and 

one of the most original decora- development of the movements 
tive styles of this century. and schools which have shaped 


9 4 | As . n d Fe : . 
240 illus., 64 in color $50.00 Italian architecture and urban 


design since the Liberation. 





JOZE PLECNIK, 120 pp. illus. $25.00 

ARCHITECT, 1872-1957 | a 
edited by François THREE ie della Madonna dei Poveri. From 
Burkhardt, Claude Eveno, listory of Italian Architecture, 1944-1985. 
and Boris Podrecca ARCHITECTS 

translated by Carol Volk FROM THE 

Jozé Plecnik’s long career offers MASTER CLASS OF OTTO WAGNER 

an invaluable example of the Emil Hoppe, Marcel Kammerer, Otto Schônthal 

richness and diversity of early Iain Boyd Whyte 

modern architecture. A fascinating new source of documentary material on the 

299 illus., 54 in color $39.95 “Viennese style” of the early modern period. 


987 illus., 33 in color $50.00 


and Photography 





THE PHOTOGRAPHY 

OF INVENTION 

American Pictures of the 1980s 

Text by Joshua P. Smith 

Introduction by Merry A. Foresta 
Pictures that are made, not taken, are the 
focus of this exciting collection of works by 
90 American artists. Copublished with the 
National Museum of American Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

94 illus., 64 in color $39.95 


À FOREST OF SIGNS 

Art in the Crisis of Representation 

Texts by Ann Goldstein, 

Mary Jane Jacob, Anne Rorimer, 

and Howard Singerman 

A documentation of the work of 30 con- 
temporary artists. Copublished with the 
Museum of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles. 
176 illus., 61 in color $34.95 





James Casebere, Chuck Wagon with Yucca, 1988. 
From The Photography of Invention. 


Available in fine bookstores or directly from 


nme he MIT Press mE 


55 Hayward Street, Cambridge, MA 02142 
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PAINTING IN 
RENAISSANCE 


ABRAMS 


AMERICA WORKED 
The 1950s Photographs 
of Dan Weiner 

By William A. Ewing. 

154 photographs, 192 pages. 
1177-9 $35.00 


ART 

A History of Painting + 
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Editor’s Statement: 
- Images of Rule: Issues 
of Interpretation 


By Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann 





he essays on “Images of Rule” in 

this issue of Art Journal address a 
perennial topic with many implications 
for questions of interpretation. Since 
antiquity, artifacts have been made to 
represent or to symbolize persons or 
ideas connected with control, govern- 
ment, sway, or dominion. Effigies of 
Egyptian pharaohs and of such Sumer- 
ian and Akkadian rulers as Gudea of 
Lagash or Sargon are familiar early 
examples of this sort of imagery. Histo- 
rians of all periods and cultures have 
thus long been concerned with the mani- 
fold uses of art in the form of portrai- 
ture, in broader symbolic programs, in 
pageantry, ceremonial, and in the guise 
of patronage or collecting to assert polit- 
ical power, reinforce social hierarchies, 
or make claims for state or religious 
institutions. 

Within the study of European cul- 
ture, historians of the ancient and medi- 
eval world were among the first to pay 
close attention to these functions.' Dur- 
ing the past decade the debate has been 
reinvigorated about one of many mo- 
ments in antiquity in which the legiti- 
mation of power was at stake—-when the 
Roman Republic became the principate. 
Scholars have turned with renewed 
interest to the study of the elaboration of 
Roman imperial imagery.’ In recent 
years, however, investigations of the 
relation of art, politics, and power, 
although they too have antecedents in 
the scholarship of an earlier generation,’ 
have proliferated especially in the study 
of postmedieval periods of European 
art. 

It may even be that writing on the 
period between about 1400 and the 
French Revolution, itself a subject of 
renewed debate as the bicentennial has 


arrived, now provides the paradigms for 
analyses of “images of rule.” The sei- 
zure of power in the Italian city states, 
the formation of the nation states of 
Europe, and the development of absolu- 
tist monarchies are among the well- 
known circumstances that occasioned 
the creation, patronage, and collecting 
of works of art during those centuries. 
The relations of art to politics in Medi- 
cean Florence, Habsburg Spain, and 
Bourbon France are but some of the 
most frequently studied areas that have 
been of interest to many historians of 
early modern Europe. 

In dealing with visual aspects of 
power in the emerging modern state, art 
history has again paralleled the involve- 
ment with similar issues by scholarship 
in other disciplines. J. H. Elliott has 
remarked on how “recent years have 
seen a marked revival of historians’ 
interest in the royal court both as a 
social organization and as the centre of 
power.’ Clearly this revival may be 
related to shared concerns with these 
questions in other fields such as sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. Elliott attributes 
historians’ interest in part to the impact 
of the work of Norbert Elias on the 
sociology of the court.’ In anthropology 
“the ways in which notions of cosmic 
order and transcendental hierarchy are 
deployed and transmitted by ruling 
élites as a means of ordering their own 
terrestrial realms and of sustaining 
their own earthly dominance” have 
also become a basic problem for 
examination. 

Advocates of the “new cultural histo- 
ry,” which draws on sociological and 
anthropological approaches, as well as 
scholars of a more traditional stamp, 
have thus been fascinated by pageantry 


and ceremonial.’ Historians of the art of 
the European ancien régime, and of the 
ensuing era of revolution, have joined 
them in contributing to a body of work 
on these subjects that has grown to 
complement the continuing, broad cur- 
rent of research on iconography and 
patronage.‘ 

Scholarly attention has moreover 
recently been directed to the study not 
only of the affirmation of rule but also of 
the inversion or subversion of authority. 
The new cultural history, as represented 
in the United States by the work of such 
scholars as Natalie Zemon Davis, Rob- 
ert Darnton, and Lynn Hunt, has elu- 
cidated events where direct or coded 
challenges to authority are expressed in 
the symbolic aspects of social activities.” 
Several papers in the present collection 
demonstrate that this development in 
cultural history has also had conse- 
quences for recent work in art history. 


he session “Images of Rule: The 

Role of the Arts, Including Cere- 
mony and Celebration, in the Affirma- 
tion or Critique of Rule in Europe, 
1400-1800.” held at the seventy-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the College Art 
Association of America in Houston in 
February 1988, aimed to create a forum 
for discussion of these issues as they 
have been handled by historians of art. 
The program statement indicated the 
intention “to provide an opportunity for 
the presentation of new discoveries or 
interpretations that relate in any way to 
the broader themes of the assertion of or 
challenge to power as found in art or 
ceremonial or festival.”'® The initial 
submission of more than thirty papers 
for consideration indeed reflects the 
vitality of these concerns in art history. 
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From this larger group, five of the 
papers delivered in Houston are pre- 
sented in published form here; a sixth, 
by Patricia Mainardi, was commis- 
sioned to complement them. 

This sort of selection may of course 
seem somewhat miscellaneous, in that it 
encompasses a wide variety of ap- 
proaches, periods, mediums, and topics. 
Nevertheless, certain strands do seem to 
tie the first six papers together. Much as 
France in the early modern period has 
long provided the model for discussions 
of politics and state formation, so too 
has it also tended to become the focus 
for discussions of the new cultural histo- 
ry. It may therefore be taken as repre- 
sentative that, while the first two papers 
deal with examples from Burgundy and 
Italy—-the sources from which French 
court culture drew from the sixteenth 
century onwards—the next four essays 
concentrate on monarchical and revolu- 
tionary France. Furthermore, besides 
representing a sampling of recent 
approaches to questions about art and 
politics, in which other, related themes 
are intertwined, these papers reveal a 
common concern with a recurrent, basic 
problem of art history, the interpreta- 
tion of meaning. 

In Jeffrey Chipps Smith’s essay the 
use of art literally as a backdrop for 
ceremony provides a key to the interpre- 
tation of subject matter. It has been 
recognized since the fifteenth century 
that works of art functioned as a form of 
display of princely magnificence at the 
Burgundian court, which, as Smith also 
points out, also provided a model for 
later courts. Yet it has remained an 
undecided question if the content of 
such works also allegorized political 
power. By establishing the situation in 
which tapestries with particular subjects 
made for the duke of Burgundy were 
publicly presented, Smith argues that 
they were indeed effective means of 
portable propaganda. 

Shifting attention to the reception of 
images, Joanna Woods-Marsden’s pa- 
per demonstrates how the communica- 
tion of political meaning may become 
problematic. Rather than interpreting 
symbolism from the standpoint of the 
prince, as has been usual in studies of 
Italian Renaissance iconography that 
try to ascertain the intentions of a com- 
mission, Woods-Marsden raises the 
issue of the audience for images of cas- 
tles. This shift in approach echoes cur- 
rent interests in many fields of the 
humanities, including art history, in the 
reception and consumption of works of 
art, as well as their production, and in 
the way art functions as ideology.” 
Although Woods-Marsden concludes 
that it is unlikely that images made on 
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commission were openly subversive, the 
change in interpretative perspective that 
she offers suggests that what appears 
one way from the ruler’s point of view 
may look quite different frem that of the 
subject. 

In Sheila ffolliott’s essay the dy- 
namics of rule itself becomes problemat- 
ic, in consideration of the special histori- 
cal circumstances in which a woman, 
Catherine de’ Medici, was regent. Ffol- 
liott’s treatment of “the discourse of 
female power at court” discusses the 
construction of an imagerv of rule in a 
particularly complicated political con- 
text. Drawing specifically on the work of 
the sociologists Elias and Max Weber 
and the anthropologist Clifford Geertz, 
ffolliott suggests that certain images 
that have been hitherto regarded as 
using themes in a mistaken or meaning- 
less manner were on the contrary signifi- 
cant statements, rich in allusive associa- 
tions to personal politics. 

Betsy Rosasco, in turn, explores the 
way games and other forms of entertain- 
ment at the court of Louis XIV may be 
used to decode the possible meanings of 
images in seventeenth-century France. 
Her approach to the world of Versailles 
openly recalls the recent concern in cul- 
tural history with the mentalité of an 
era. She thus finds a key to penetrating 
the veil of metaphor at Versailles in 
relation to other cultural phenomena 
and thought patterns. including mas- 
querades and the complex intellectual 
games of preciosity that allowed for 
varying responses to an enigma. Her 
stimulating analysis suggests how the 
expression of what has long been 
regarded as the epitome of absolutism 
may also have sown the seeds for even- 
tual growth of attitudes that led to the 
subversion of the very values it was 
asserting. 

In Vivian Cameron's paper, “The 
Challenge to Rule,” these possibilities 
for inversion are seen to be realized. In 
her study of the oppositional imagery of 
the French Revolution tha: mocked the 
monarchy, Cameron specifically relies 
both on the work of the new cultural 
historians and on common sources in 
works such as Victor Turner’s anthropo- 
logical analyses, and Mikhail Bakthin’s 
on the grotesque. Like their cultural 
studies, Cameron’s account of the reor- 
dering of the world in the French Revo- 
lution treats political imagery as a form 
of theater, of carnival, that is also simi- 
lar to a rite of passage. 

These terms might also be applied to 
the ritual described in Patricia Mainar- 
dis account of a revolutionary fête of 
1798. Here “Assuring the Empire of the 
Future” involves a festival that invokes 
notions recalling those of the translatio 


imperii, the translation of empire often 
stressed in traditional royal imagery, in 
association with the traditionally related 
trope of translatio studii, the translation 
of the arts. This féte not only legitimized 
the plunder of art by the French Revolu- 
tionary regime but also validated— 
through the possession of canonical 
works—revolutionary rule itself. At the 
end of the ancien régime, works of art, 
which had once provided a prop for 
political authority in numerous other 
ways, are thus again shown to symbolize 
cultural authority as well as political 
power. Yet the triumphal presentation 
of plundered masterpieces in a new 
ritual procession also suggests that the 
tradition of employing the arts to legiti- 
mate rule has itself become imbued with 
authority. 


he revolutionary context thus seems 
A to indicate that some fundamental 
changes occurred about 1800 in the con- 
ditions that had affected the function of 
art in relation to power in traditional 
societies. Images of rule obviously con- 
tinued to be made during nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and a whole other 
collection of essays could be easily 
assembled around this topic in European 
art. Yet with the French Revolution, 
and most dramatically with the decapi- 
tation of the monarch, assumptions 
about such imagery, and also the actual 
conditions in which it was made, 
changed radically. Not only the aura of 
art has been lost, as Walter Benjamin 
once suggested, but also the aura of 
power. What had formerly been a claim 
for the divine authority of the monarch 
has subsequently come to be invested in 
the people, the state, the Volk, class, or 
even history itself. 

The last two papers in this collection 
were accordingly solicited to examine, 
and hence exemplify, how these issues 
have come to be pertinent in more recent 
history. They demonstrate the different 
way in which the question of the relation 
of art to power has retained its impor- 
tance in the contemporary world, and 
also how this question has become par- 
ticularly problematic in our own time. 
Although relations to authority have 
changed, the issue has clearly remained 
a pressing concern for many artists, 
including those who obviously no longer 
work directly in the service of, or for 
that matter in critique of, contemporary 
rulers or political powers. 

Probably because of the legacy of the 
immediate past, art in post-World War 
H Germany, as witnessed by the work of 
numerous figures like Jörg Immendorff, 
Sigmar Polke, and C. O. Paeffgen, pro- 
vides some of the best evidence for the 
dimensions of this situation. Dorothea 


Dietrich’s paper on Markus Lüpertz 
thus considers an aspect of the issue of 
how political authority has been ad- 
dressed in recent German painting. 
Analyzing the political circumstances 
and ideological implications of 
Lüpertz's painting, Dietrich interprets 
him as a painter of allegories, in Walter 
Benjamin’s sense of the term. But her 
analysis reveals that Lüpertz's attempt 
to appropriate tradition does not work; 
his “allegories are blasted.” In this con- 
text, allegory, a standard device used in 
images of rule, is said to have “lost its 
power.” 

In the last paper, power itself is per- 
ceived to have broader implications. 
Psychological and anthropological theo- 
ry, as well as the critique of ideology, 
inform the analysis offered in Carol 
Duncan’s “The MoMA’s Hot Mamas.” 
Hence Duncan approaches the question 
of power in regard not to how it is 
pictured or symbolized in traditional 
images of rule but to how art and its 
display work even more basically to 
“structure and reinforce the psychic 
codes” that determine the possibilities of 
human relations. Although she does not 
enunciate his name, her thesis may con- 
sequently be regarded as a contribution 
to the widespread discussion of the fur- 
ther implications of power that has 
engaged many of the human sciences, 
chiefly literary studies and philosophy, 
in the wake of Michel Foucault. She 
refers to museums in a language she had 
earlier used as “prestigious and power- 
ful engines of ideology,” as modern 
ritual settings, which in the present 
paper are seen to affect gender relations. 
By its very terms of analysis, drawn 
from psychological and anthropological 
theory, Duncan’s paper suggests that 
our understanding of myths and rituals 
that had been employed in traditional 
images of rule has been fundamentally 
transformed. 


B esides offering challenging argu- 
ments, essays like Duncan’s there- 
fore also engender some brief further 
reflections on general problems of inter- 
pretation. There have long been critics 
who were skeptical about the possibili- 
ties of expressing or finding political 
meaning in imagery; thus theses like 
those advanced in this collection may 
not always be greeted with assent. Writ- 
ers since at least the Apocolocyntosis 
(“pumpkinification”) of the emperor 
Claudius—a satire on divinification 
attributed to Seneca—have been aware 
of the discrepancy between reality and 
the claims made by the traditional imag- 
ery of rule. In the nineteenth century the 
symbolic clothing of power was held up 
for examination by Thomas Carlyle, and 


turned into Karl Marx’s critique of ide- 
ology. The critic writing in today’s TLS 
or New York Review of Books can thus 
claim a lengthy pedigree when he or she 
summarily dismisses political interpre- 
tations of unusual imagery as common 
or banal metaphors, or empty or over- 
stated similes. 

More than cultural insularity or a 
resurging resistance to interpretation 
accounts for such recurrent skepticism. 
Although contemporary skeptics such as 
Charles Hope and Nicholas Penny may 
in some instances no doubt legitimately 
reject the overinterpretations of an over- 
zealous iconography, they may overstate 
the case, in underestimating the difficul- 
ties involved in the larger. general issue 
of interpretation at stake. Horizons of 
understanding clearly change, as dem- 
onstrated by the way in which the con- 
ceptions of allegory, power, myth, and 
ritual analyzed in this collection have 
developed. Beliefs or ideologies have 
clearly lost credence, whose acceptance 
in the past allowed for the constitution 
of a mental universe in which images of 
rule claiming divine authority were con- 
structed. That such images are intracta- 
ble or incomprehensible to the critic 
today does not mean that they were so in 
the past, however; the “common sense” 
of the contemporary interpreter may 
merely be a restatement of unexamined 
cultural prejudices. 

The problem of political as well as 
interpretative authority in the contem- 
porary world may further help to 
explain why it is difficult to recover this 
meaning, and hence to ground a political 
reading of images. The perennial debate 
about the relation of art to power has 
clearly been altered when even more 
than notions of myth and ritual have 
been transformed. Undergoing recon- 
sideration are not only the terms of 
analysis of power. The very conceptuali- 
zations underlying power relations are 
also in flux in the world of politics and 
government. At a time of changing 
power relationships in the East and the 
decline of public enthusiasm and esti- 
mation of “democratic” politics in the 
West, a real “legitimation crisis” seems 
to be occurring.’? And this crisis per- 
tains to hermeneutics as well as to poli- 
tics. The enduring hermeneutic problem 
of legitimating authority of an interpre- 
tation becomes even more complex in a 
world in which assumptions about power 
politics have also been questioned. 

In offering various perspectives on the 
issues of images of rule, some of the 
papers presented here may therefore 
also be regarded as demonstrating 
responses to this further complication of 
interpretation. Although this attitude 
may not be consistently articulated 


throughout, these papers often reveal a 
self-consciousness about method or ap- 
proach to art-historical topics that 
involves an openness to newer currents 
in other fields and the adaptation of 
many of their conceptualizations. In so 
doing they may thus also evince quali- 
ties of what, as I have argued elsewhere, 
may be described, if not entirely satis- 
factorily, as the “new art history.” Fur- 
thermore, in dealing with materials 
drawn from the applied arts, gardens, 
ceremonies, and display, they may even 
resemble the best innovatory work of 
past scholarship in expanding the canon 
of works discussed in the history of art.” 
The essays that follow may therefore not 
only present new hypotheses about 
aspects of a perennial problem but may 
have further ramifications for consider- 
ations of interpretation in contemporary 
art history and criticism. 


Notes 

1 | have in mind the work of such writers as 
Andras Alföldi, e.g., the essays reprinted as Die 
monarchische Reprasentation im römischen 
Kaiserreiche, Darmstadt, 1970; Percy Ernst 
Schramm, e.g., Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio, 
Hamburg. 1929 (reprint, Darmstadt, 1970); 
and Ernst Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bod- 
ies, Princeton, 1957. 


2 Here the werk of Paul Zanker, Provinzielle 
Kaiserportrats: Zur Rezeption der Selbstdar- 
stellung des Princeps, Munich, 1983, and The 
Power of images in the Age of Augustus, trans. 
Alan Shapiro, Ann Arbor, 1988, is exemplary. 
See also for more along this line: S.R.F. Price, 
Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult 
in Asia Miner, Cambridge, 1984; and Andrew 
Wallace-Hadrill, “Civilis Princeps: Between 
Citizen and King,” The Journal of Roman 
Studies, 72 (1982), pp. 32—48, which besides 
providing a stimulating approach to the prob- 
lem of Roman rulership also offers many refer- 
ences to earlier literature on the problem. 


3 Besides Imerature on Renaissance patronage 
dating back to the studies of Aby Warburg, Í 
am thinking of such ground-breaking studies in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as 
Otto von Simson, Zur Genealogie weltlicher 
Apotheose im Barock, Strassbourg, 1936; and 
David Lloyd Dowd, Pageantmaster of the 
Republic: Jacques-Louis David and the French 
Revolution, Lincoln, Neb., 1948. 


4 See: J. H. Elliott Spain and Its World: 1500-- 
1700. Selected Essays, New Haven and Lon- 
don, 1989, p. 139. Elhott points to the essays 
collected in The Courts of Europe: Politics, 
Patronage, and Royalty, 1400-1800, ed. A.G. 
Dickens, London, 1977: a more recent collec- 
tion exemplifying the continuing interest of 
historians in such issues, and closer to the 
theme here, is that edited by Sean Wilentz, 
Rites of Power: Symbolism, Ritual, and Poli- 
tics since the Middle Ages, Philadelphia, 
1985. 


5 E.g., The Court Society, trans. Edmund Jeph- 
cott, Oxford and New York, 1983. 


6. Here, of course, the writings of such scholars 
as Clifford Geertz and Victor Turner have had 
an immense impact. Their impact is discussed 
by David Cannadine in “Introduction: Divine 
Rites of Kings, in Rituals of Royalty: Power 
and Ceremonial in Traditional Societies, ed. 
David Cannadine and Simon Price, Cam- 
bridge, 1985, whence, p. 3, the quotation cited 
here derives. 


7 For a description and other examples of the 
new cultural history, see: The New Cultural 
History, ed. Lynn Hunt, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and London, 1989. 


8 The essays of Frances Yates, collected, for 
instance in Astraea: The Imperial Theme in 
the Sixteenth Century, London and Boston, 
1975, have been a continuing stimulus in the 
Renaissance field. A bibliography of earlier 
works in the field is assembled by Roy Strong 
(himself a major cortributor to such discus- 
sions) in Splendor at Court: Renaissance Spec- 
tacle and the Theater of Power, Boston, 1973. 
In studies of the French Revolution, Mona 
Ozouf, La fete révolutionnaire, 1789-1799, 
Paris, 1976, provides a point of departure for 
continuing work. 


9 Among examples of this tendency are the 
essays included in Natalie Zemon Davis, Soci- 
ety and Culture in Early Modern France, 
Stanford, 1975; Robert Darnton, The Great 
Cat Massacre and Other Episodes in French 
Cultural History, New York, 1984; and Lynn 
Hunt, Politics, Culture, and Class in the 
French Revolution, Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London, 1984. 


10 Ses: “Abstracts and Program Statements. 76th 
Annual Meeting College Art Association of 
America. February 11-13, 1988, Houston, dis- 
tributed by the College Art Association of 
America, New York, 1988, p. 57. 


11 See, for example, the fine studies of medieval 
art history by Chiara Frugoni, “L’antichita: 
Dai Mirabilia alla propaganda politica,” 
Memoria dell'antico rell'arte italiana, ed. Sal- 
vatore Settis, vol. ! (Biblioteca di storia 
dell’arte, n. s. I), Turin, 1984, pp. 5-72; and 
Ingo Herklotz, “Der Campus Lateranensis im 
Mittelalter,” Rômisches Jahrbuch für Kunst- 

_geschichte, 22 (1985), pp. 3-43. The introduc- 
tion and essays collected in Der Betrachter ist 
im Bild. Kunstwisserschaft und Rezeptions- 
ästhetik, ed. Wolfgang Kemp, Cologne, 1985, 
do not, however, deal with the historical dimen- 
sion of the question af reception as conceived 
here. 


12 This is a theme much discussed by Jürgen 
Habermas, in, e.g., “Legitimation Problems in 
the Modern State,” Communication and the 
Evolution of Society, trans. Thomas McCar- 
thy, Boston, 1979, pp. 178-205. 


13 I have developed these ideas about “the new art 
history” in “What is New about the ‘New Art 
History,’ ” to be published in The Oxford Phi- 
losophy of Visual Art, ed. Philip Alperson, 
Oxford, forthcoming. 
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Portable Propaganda— Tapestries 
as Princely Metaphors at the 
Courts of Philip the Good 

and Charles the Bold 


By Jeffrey Chipps Smith 





B etween 1419 and 1477, the Burgun- 
dian dukes Philip the Good 
(r.1419-67) and Charles the Bold 
(r.1467-77) presided over the most 
dynamic and rapidly expanding realm in 
Europe.’ As their political ambitions 
grew with each new territorial acquisi- 
tion so did the complexity of their lavish 
court ceremonies (Fig. 1). Elaborate 
pageants were staged to enhance ducal 
magnificence or to publicize a ducal 
project. Certainly the most famous of 
these was the Feast of the Pheasant held 
in Lille in 1454 to promote Philip’s 
proposed crusade to liberate Constanti- 
nople.” Essential to the success of these 
various ceremonies was the carefully 
planned display of art publicizing spe- 
cific conceits, such as those equating the 
Burgundian dukes with Alexander the 
Great and other ancient prototypes or 
representing them as perfect princes rul- 
ing over a terrestrial paradise.’ While 
some of the decorations consisted of 
paintings made for the occasion and 
then discarded, tapestries were pre- 
ferred. Philip the Good alone possessed 
between ninety and one hundred sets, 
some with ten or more pieces. * Given 
their physical beauty, their size (and 
thus their visibility), their portability, 
and their flexibility of placement, tapes- 
tries were ideal for the ostentatious 
court ceremonies of the itinerant Bur- 
gundian court. 

I wish to consider here Philip the 
Good’s now lost History of Gideon 
tapestry set and its role in court ceremo- 
ny. Specifically, I am interested in 
where these tapestries were hung and 
how successfully they communicated 
ducal allegories to the intended au- 
diences. Although many ducal tapes- 
tries were ordered for purely decorative 





Fig. : 1 Rasiei van dee viet per) ad Workshop, J Jeon n Wauquelin PEE A: 
Translation to Philip the Good, in Chroniques de Hainaut, c. 1448, manuscript 
illumination. Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, ms. 9242, folio 1. 





reasons, the Gideon series was commis- 
sioned expressly for display at major 
ducal pageants and for use as the official 
tapestries of the Toison d’Or, the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, the chivalric 
brotherhood that Philip had established 
in 1430.° Thus if any fifteenth-century 
tapestry set can be described as a form 
of portable propaganda, it would be the 
History of Gideon. 

Philip commissioned the History of 
Gideon in 1449.° The set was designed 
by Arras’s leading artist, Baudouin de 
Bailleul, and woven by Robert Dary and 


Jehan de l’Ortie in Tournai. Completed 
four years later, the eight pieces each 
measured 5.6 meters high and collec- 
tively 98 meters long.’ Woven with Ven- 
etian gold and silver threads, plus the 
finest silks, the tapestries cost 8,960 
crowns. Later witnesses also mention 
that “many precious and costly stones 
were sewn into them, which stood out 
and twinkled like stars.” In addition, 
the duke took the unusual step of pur- 
chasing the cartoons to insure the set’s 
uniqueness.’ As far as I can determine 
from contemporary accounts, the His- 
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tory of Gideon was the most expensive 
and the most admired artistic project of 
the period. Because of their frequent 
display, and judging from the docu- 
mented history of repairs, the tapestries 
were in poor condi-ion when they disap- 
peared in 1794 while being transported 
along with the cther Golden Fleece 
artistic objects to Vienna.’ 

Although no visual record of the 
series survives, ccntemporary descrip- 
tions suggest that it closely followed the 
biblical account as told in Judg. 6-8." 
After receiving affirmation of God’s 
support through the miracles of the 
moist and dry fleece, Gideon selected an 
army of 300 from among the Israelites. 
Under his command, this élite army 
successfully overthrew their Midianite 
oppressors. Praising Gideon for re- 
storing their physical and religious free- 
dom, the Israelites selected him and his 
heirs as their rulers. Whether the tapes- 
tries also included any of the typological 
or allegorical interpretations of the 
biblical tale that were popular at the 
court cannot now be determined.' 


hilip the Good viewed Gideon as a 
model for his own reign. First, 
Gideon was, with Jason, the patron of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece." Fore- 
most among the Order’s stated goals 
was its active defense of the Christian 
Church. The duke considered himself a 
valiant Christian knight. Thus Gideon’s 
victory over the Midianites served as a 
mirror for Philip’s lifelong ambition to 
liberate the Holy Lands from Moslem 
occupation.'* And, second, Gideon per- 
sonified the ideal of the perfect ruler, 
who upon being selected by the grace of 
God and the will of his people went on to 
found a noble dynasty. Philip, who 
thought of himself as the paragon of 
princely virtues, had great aspirations 
for the future of the Valois Burgundian 
dynasty. Regrettably, none of the sur- 
viving contemporary descriptions of the 
tapestries mention whether Gideon was 
given the likeness cf Philip the Good. 
Although the analogies between 
Philip and Gideon occurred as early as 
1431 in Michault Taillevent’s poem, 
The Dream of the Golden Fleece, the 
association was most frequently made 
from the early 1450s; that is, concurrent 
with the production of the Gideon tapes- 
try series. For example, Gideon and 
Jason appear in the frontispiece of the 
duke’s copy of Martin Le Franc’s Le 
Champion des Dames (Fig. 2).'° Philip 
the Good, to whom Le Franc dedicated 
his text, is enthroned before a cloth of 
honor decorated with personal and 
Golden Fleece emblems. At his left, 
Jason, with the Golden Fleece slung over 
his shoulder, converses with Medea. 
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Fig. 2 Anonymous, Philip the Good 
between Gideon and Jason, in Martin 
Le Franc, Le Champion des Dames, c. 
1450, manuscript illumination. Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, ms. fr. 12476, 
folio 1 verso. 


Opposite, Gideon kneels before the dry 
fleece, while an angel hovers above bear- 
ing the message: “God is with you man 
of greatest fortitude.” Phi ip was said to 
embody Jason’s bravery and Gideon’s 
spiritual fortitude.'’ The theme of the 
miniature, along with the elaborate sur- 
rounding display of Philip’s personal 
and territorial symbols, transforms the 
miniature into a formal ruler portrait. 

When first publicly shown in 1456 at 
the Golden Fleece chapter meeting held 
at the Binnenhof in The Hague, Georges 
Chastellain, the official ducal chronicl- 
er, described the History of Gideon 
tapestries as the finest weavings ever 
seen: “Hung here was the richest tapes- 
try ever, and it had not been shown 
elsewhere before. [This was] because 
the Duke had it made recently [depict- 
ing] the miracle from the History of 
Gideon as adapted for his order.” '’ 

For the next century, the set was 
exhibited at all assemblies of this chival- 
ric brotherhood. The artistic program of 
each chapter meeting was carefully 
designed to stress the magnificence and 
the piety of the brotherhood. Typically, 
Philip’s Apocalypse or Passion of Christ 
tapestries covered the interior of the 
church where the Golden Fleece masses 
were celebrated.” The beautiful Golden 
Fleece liturgical vestments were worn 
by the officiating prelates and the high 
altar was decorated with the Trinity 
(Fig. 3) and Virgin and Child antepen- 
dia, both now in Vienna.” Tapestries of 





chivalric themes adorned the chamber 
where their private business meetings 
took place (Fig. 4).*! The History of 
Gideon set, however, was always hung in 
the place of honor on the walls of the 
banqueting hall—such as the Binnenhof 
in The Hague in 1456—where the prin- 
cipal public ceremonies and feasting 
occurred. 

Although participation in the ban- 
quets was restricted to the Golden 
Fleece knights, they were clearly meant 
to be witnessed and reported on by for- 
eign envoys and dignitaries, for whom 
special bleachers were erected. One such 
witness, Prospero da Camogli, the Mila- 
nese ambassador to the Burgundian 
court, wrote a description of the 1461 
chapter meeting held in St. Omer: “The 
banquet hall ... was completely hung 
with tapestries of cloth of gold, as above, 
marvelous works depicting the whole 
story of how the golden fleece was sent 
down from heaven to Gideon as a sign 
that he was to undertake the salvation of 
the people of Israel.” Philip, the mod- 
ern Gideon, sat before a special cloth of 
honor and was surrounded by the woven 
scenes of his hero’s exploits. The com- 
munication of this analogy was, there- 
fore, quite clear to those in attendance. 
He was their Gideon and the Golden 
Fleece knights were the élite warriors in 
the war against the enemies of the 
Christian church. 

For the benefit of those spectators 
who were not entirely familiar with the 
story of Gideon, a thorough verbal expli- 
cation was provided. For instance, in his 
long description of the chapter meeting 
held in Brussels in 1501, Niccolo Frigio, 
the Mantuese ambassador to the Castil- 
ian court of Philip the Fair (the great 
grandson of Philip the Good), wrote that 
following the offertory accompanying 
the Mass of Saint Andrew, “a master of 
theology gave a tripartite sermon: the 
first part told the story of Gideon; the 
second, the allegory; and the third was 
moral, exhorting the chevaliers to give 
good council to their lords.”’”* 

After the mass, the guests returned to 
the Coudenberg Palace for a twenty- 
five-course banquet. The story of 
Gideon, fresh in their minds from the 
sermon, was now gloriously illustrated 
in the tapestries that decorated the walls 
of the great hall. Although this recita- 
tion of the different levels of meaning of 
Gideon’s exploits is first documented in 
1501, the practice was certainly older. 
Olivier de la Marche, who planned the 
1501 meeting, had been one of Philip the 
Good’s favorite courtiers and chronicl- 
ers. To educate the young Philip the 
Fair, he wrote a booklet on the correct 
manner for conducting a Golden Fleece 
chapter meeting based on the protocols 





Fig. 3 Anonymous (Thierry du Chastel?). Trinity Antependium, c. 1440(?), Golden Fleece embroidery. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Schatzkammer. 


established by Philip the Good.” Fur- 
thermore, the allegorical and moral 
interpretations derive in turn from the 
sermons of Philip the Good’s own 
Golden Fleece chancellor, Guillaume 
Fillastre, Bishop of Tournai.” 


n addition to these chapter meetings, 

the History of Gideon was displayed 
with increasing frequency at major 
ducal ceremonies, including princely 
baptisms and, quite prominently, the 
1468 wedding of Charles the Bold in 
Bruges.” Because of the significance of 
the iconographic association with G1- 
deon and the sumptuousness of the 
weavings, the Burgundian dukes took 
the tapestries with them on two impor- 
tant trips abroad. 

In 1461, at Rheims, Philip the Good 
helped crown Louis XI, the new French 
king and the son of his long-time 
adversary, Charles VII.” Together the 
two princes made a triumphal entry into 
Paris on August 31. French and Bur- 
gundian accounts agree that the magnif- 
icence of Philip the Good eclipsed that 
of the new king both on that day and 
during the month of September, which 
Philip spent hosting banquets and jousts 
in Paris. 


The: people of Paris, of all 
ranks,..., from morning until 
night, came and went in great 
multitudes as if in a procession, 
[and] not for just one or two days, 
but incessantly day after day as 
long as the duke resided in Paris. 
Among these riches there were 
two things that were shown pub- 
licly and that [the Parisians] were 
able neither to recover from nor to 


get enough of. The first was the 
tapestry of Gideon, the richest on 
the earth at this time and [richer] 
than all the others of the world in 
the past. It surpasses [these] as 
much in richness as by its work. 
And [it is] so large that scarcely 
any hall in the world is able to 
contain it all.” 


Philip the Good ordered the entire 
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Fig. 4 Anonymous (circle of the 
Master of Edward IV), Guillaume 
Fillastre Addressing Charles the Bold 
at a Golden Fleece Chapter Meeting, in 
Guillaume Fillastre, Histoire de la 
Toison d'Or, after 1481, manuscript 
illumination. Vienna, Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, ms. 2541, folio 4. 


facade of the Hôtel d’Artois covered 
with his History of Gideon and the 
History o, Alexander the Great tapes- 
tries (Fig. 5).”” These weavings were set 
within special frames equipped with 
torches in order both to protect the 
textiles ard to facilitate their display. 
Day and night the Parisians were thus 
treated to the exploits of these chivalric 
paragons, while Philip the Good, cer- 
tainly the strongest and richest prince in 
Europe, held audience within. 

Although the average viewer may not 
have comorehended all the undercur- 
rents of meaning, the practice of equat- 
ing a prinee with heroic prototypes was 
hardly a Burgundian invention. The 
Parisians were sophisticated enough to 
recognize Philip the Good’s conscious 
association with Gideon, the patron of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and 
Alexander the Great.” The Alexander 
tapestries, which Philip purchased in 
1459, wer2 but one of the many visual 
and literary manifestations of Philip’s 
identification with that ancient ruler.’ 
Just as Alexander had conquered vast 
territories. Philip the Good had built 
from a >datchwork of French and 
Netherlandish lands a new realm that 
now outshown the kingdom of France. 

As if to reinforce this point, Philip 
had erected a great tent in the center of 
his courtyard within full view of the 
street. Covering the tent were tapestries 
depicting the arms of each of his territo- 
ries (Fig. 6). The French nobles, 
including Louis XI, who visited the 
Hotel d’Artois, found the walls of the 
great hall around Philip’s throne deco- 
rated with other pieces of the History of 
Gideon and, less certainly, History of 
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detail, History of Alexander the Great, 1459, tapestry. Rome, Palazzo 


Doria-Pamphilj. 


Alexander the Great tapestries. As 
transmitted by the accounts of the 
French chroniclers, the adroit use of 
tapestries here contributed to the pub- 
lic’s general admiration of Philip the 
Good, his magnificence, and, through 
historical allusions, the accomplish- 
ments of his long reign. For Philip the 
Good, the first peer of France and long- 
time foe of the deceased King Charles 
VII, his return to Paris after a long 
absence was a total triumph.” 


welve years later, in 1473, Philip’s 

heir, Charles the Bold, met in Trier 
with Emperor Friedrich III.** The pur- 
pose of the visit was to discuss Charles’s 
quest for the title of King of the Romans 
and heir to the imperial throne. 
Although this did not come off, the 
betrothal of their respective children, 
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Mary of Burgundy and Maximilian, was 
decided upon. The climax of the visit 
occurred on October 7 when Charles 
gave a lavish banquet in the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Maximin. The artistic 
program was similar to that normally 
reserved for the Golden Fleece meet- 
ings: the church proper was decorated 
with the Passion of Christ and History 
of Jason tapestries; the walls of the 
banquet hall with the History of 
Gideon.” Charles’s role as the modern 
Gideon and sovereign of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece was articulated both by 
the tapestries and by the scarlet Golden 
Fleece robes worn by his leading nobles 
to this banquet. As if to make a further 
statement about his worthiness to 
become the emperor’s successor, 
Charles had the Gideon weavings hung 
in concert with the beautiful Millefleur 


tapestries (Fig. 7) that Philip the Good 
had purchased in Brussels in 1466. The 
latter are schematically reproduced in a 
1480 representation of the banquet 
(Fig. 8). As Florens Deuchler has dem- 
onstrated, this particular Millefleur 
series announces that the duke of Bur- 
gundy is the vicar of God, the perfect 
Christian knight, and the lord of a ter- 
restrial paradise.*° Given the message of 
these two tapestry sets together with 
Charles the Bold’s own rather bombas- 
tic demands, it is little wonder that 
Friedrich III hesitated to designate the 
ambitious Burgundian duke his heir. 
On a more public level, the contribu- 
tion of the Gideon tapestries to the suc- 
cessful communication of this ducal 
association with Gideon may also be 
observed in the sudden inclusion of the 
Old Testament hero in triumphal 
pageants staged within the Burgundian 
realm. Although Gideon did not figure 
in any entry prior to the completion of 
the tapestries in 1453, thereafter he 
appeared in at least four programs. On 
his return from a long trip through Ger- 
many seeking imperial support for a 
crusade, Philip the Good entered Arras 
on February 24, 1455. According to the 
chronicler Jacques Duclerq, Arras spent 
more than 1,000 crowns on tableaux 
vivants recounting Gideon’s life for the 
duke’s enjoyment.” Their choice of 
Gideon was hardly accidental, since 
Philip’s tapestries had been designed by 
Baudouin de Bailleul, Arras’s leading 
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Fig. 6 Anonymous, Philip the Good 
Receiving a Summary of the Rights 
and Duties of the Count of Holland, in 
Remissorium Philippi, 1450, 
manuscript illumination. The Hague, 
Algemeen Rijksarchief, Archives of the 
Counts of Holland, inv. nr. 2149. 


painter. Moreover, it is likely that the 
series was stored here between 1453 and 
1456 since Arras was the location of the 
Hotel d’Ablainsevelle, the duke’s off- 
cial tapestry depository. Gideon ap- 
peared next in Ghent in 1458.** Ghent, 
which had unsuccessfully revolted 
against Philip in 1453, signaled their 
acceptance of his rule by staging the 
story of Gideon as the culmination of 
their elaborate pageant. At the entrance 
to the ducal palace, Gideon was depicted 
with an angel, the fleece, and the four 
Israelites who requested Gideon and his 
heirs to be their rulers. The citizens of 
Ghent were familiar with Philip’s asso- 
ciation with Gideon from the 1445 
Golden Fleece chapter meeting held 
here and from the 1456 meeting in The 
Hague, to which they had sent envoys 
beseeching Philip’s forgiveness. Gideon 
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Fig. 7 Jean de Haze Workshop, Millefleur Tapestry of Philip the Good, detail of 


geants in Paris or Trier, or at other court 
ceremonies, the History of Gideon made 
courtly and public audiences familiar 
with the fundamental association be- 
tween the Burgundian dukes and the 
biblical hero. The unusual number of 
contemporary references to this tapestry 
set and the sudden inclusion after 1453 
of Gideon in ducal entries demonstrate 
the court’s success in communicating 
Burgundian propaganda. The History 
of Gideon was only one, albeit the most 
lavish one, of several tapestry series that 
were commissioned and then frequently 
displayed to articulate specific ducal 
conceits.*” Although the Burgundian 
dukes may not have invented the prac- 
tice of using tapestries as a form of 
portable ruler propaganda, they greatly 
refined it.” 

Their court served as the model for 
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a fragment, 1466, Bern, Historisches Museum. 


was associated also with Charles the 
Bold during his entries into Abbeville in 
1466 and Dijon in 1474.” In the Dijon 
pageant, which coincided with the trans- 
fer of Philip the Good’s body to the 
Chartreuse de Champmol, the ducal 
mausoleum, Gideon’s soldiers wore 
Golden Fleece emblems and the cap- 
tured Midianite soldier was dressed as a 
Turk, thus making the crusading anal- 
ogy all the more obvious. 


hether displayed at the Golden 
Fleece chapter meetings, at pa- 


the use and display of tapestries for 
many later rulers, most notably the 
Habsburgs. Indeed, the final chapter in 
the story of Philip the Good’s Gideon 
weavings occurred at the end of the 
reign of Emperor Charles V (1500-58). 
According to Alexander Pinchart, 
Charles V had a special fondness for the 
History of Gideon tapestries.** On Octo- 
ber 25, 1555, a formal ceremony mark- 
ing his abdication was held in the great 
hall of the Coudenberg Palace in Brus- 
sels. The walls of this huge room, which 
had been built by Philip the Good, were 
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Fig. 8 Anonymous, The Banquet of 
Charles the Bold and Friedrich III at 
Trier, in Diebold Schilling, Chronik der 
Burgunderkriege, 1480, manuscript 
illumination. Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, 
ms. A 5, folio 121. 


apparently hung with the Gideon tapes- 
tries. Charles V, champion of the Catho- 
lic Church, heir to the Burgundian 
patrimony, and reigning sovereign of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, wished to be 
seen one more time, his last, as the 
modern Gideon. Like the Burgundian 
dukes before him, Charles V valued the 
metaphor of rule so poetically woven 
into the panels of this now-lost tapestry 
cycle. 
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Toison d'or—Cing siècles d'art et d'histoire, 
exh. cat., Bruges, Musée Communal des 
Beaux-Arts, 1962; Trésors de la Toison dor, 
exh. cat., Brussels, Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
1987; and the additional literature cited in the 
notes below. 


6 Alexandre Pinchart (completed by J. Guif- 
frey), Histoire générale de la tapisserie, Il. 
Pays-Bas, Paris, 1884, pp. 74-75; Eugene Soil, 
Les tapisseries de Tournai, Tournai, 1891-92, 
pp. 374-75 (with the contract text); J. Lestoc- 
quoy, “L'Atelier de Baudouin de Bailleul et la 
tapisserie de Gédéon,” Revue Belge 
d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art, 7 (1938), 
pp. 119-37; and Jozef Duverger, “Laatmiddel- 
eeuws tapijtwerk met de geschiedenis van 
Jasoon en Gedeon,” West-Vlaanderen, 11 (no. 
65, 1962), pp. 317-29. 


7 Each piece was 8 aunes (about 5.6 meters) 
high. Two measured 22 aunes (about 15.4 
meters) and the other six 16 aunes (about 11.2 
meters) in length for a total of 1,120 square 
aunes at a cost of eight crowns per aune. The 
project was overseen by ducal chamberlain 
Philippe, Lord of Ternant and La Motte, who 
was one of the original members of the Golden 
Fleece, and Jean Aubry, the duke’s tapestry 
guardian, who was based in Arras. 


8 Vaughan, Charles the Bold (cited n. 1), p. 146, 
citing the anonymous author of the Libellus de 
magnificentia ducis Burgundiae, written in 
1473. 


9 The weavers were paid 360 francs in 1455 for 
the cartoons. Laborde (cited n. 4), vol. 1, p. 
437, no. 1605. In 1449 Bailleul, the designer, 


traveled to Bruges to show his drawings to the 
duke. 


10 By 1456, one of the long pieces had already 


been cut into two sections for easier placement. 
In the sixteenth century the weavings were kept 
in the Coudenberg Palace in Brussels. In about 
1529, Pieter de Pannemaker of Brussels spent 
871 days reworking certain sections and the 
painter Adrien van Ghiesberghe drew partial 
cartoons to permit replacemert of several dam- 
aged portions. The 1597 inventory of this pal- 
ace alludes to further repairs. The weavings are 
listed again in 1697 and in 1731, when they 
survived the fire that swept through the palace. 
For their later history, see: Pinchart (cited n. 
6), p. 75; George W. Digby, The Devonshire 
Hunting Tapestries, London, 1971, p. 57; A. 
Le Glay, Correspondance de Maximilian I et 
de Marguerite d'Autriche, Paris, 1839, vol. 2, 
p. 245; L. P. Gachard, “L’Incendie du Palais 
Royal de Bruxelles (3 février 1731),” Bulletin 
de l'académie royale des sciences, des lettres et 
des beaux-arts de Belgique, 22 sér., 35 (1873), 
p. 139. 


11 An anonymous member of the English delega- 


tion attending the 1468 marriage festival of 
Charles the Bold and Margaret of York at 
Bruges described the set, thea hanging in the 
great hall of the Prinsenhof Palace: “On bothe 
sidis the halle tables cn stages, the costers 
[walls] of the said halle or rich arras [tapestry]; 
marvelous in my mind the curyous makying 
that is in the forsaid arras, and is of auncien 
ystory of the Bible of famous Gedeon, that by 
the angelle of God was commanndid the flees 
and display hit in baners, and he aunswererd 
the angelle and said: ‘Thou maiste be a spirite 
of the... [blind spot in the manuscript]... and 
not an angelle, and maiste cause me to offende 
God. Yeve it be so that thes fflees that show 
haste takyn to me, wol nott receyve water in 
tyme of rayne, | wol beleve that thow art an 
angelle of God,’ and it fortunyd in shorte tyme 
oftur there fele grett rayne, and the ffleese 
receyved no water, but in grett droughttis it 
was moyste, wherethrough tne said Gedione 
trustid that it was the wille of God, that he 
shuld rule the people, as more opynly is shewed 
in the Bible.” Cited in Baron Kervyn de Letten- 
hove, “Rélations du mariage du duc Charles de 
Bourgogne et de Marguerite d'York,” Bulletin 
de la commission royale d'histoire, 3e série, 10 
(1867-69), pp. 259-60. 


12 Jean of Haynin, another guest at the Bruges 


marriage of 1468, spoke of the “belle et riche 
tapisserie ... contenant listorre et misterre de 
Gédéon et de la toison.” The term “mystery” is 
used often during this period to mean a story 
with a profound meaning; see: Mémoires de 
Jean. Sire de Haynin et de Louvignies 1465- 
1477, ed. D. D. Brouwers, Liége, 1906, 
vol. 2,p.25. 


13 Doutrepont (cited n. 5), esp. pp. 191-93, pro- 


vides the most thorough d:scussion of the 
choice of these two heroes. 


14 Lefèvre (cited n. 5), pp. 211 and 214, mentions 


the militant role of the order in his account of 
the institutions of the brotherhood written in 
1431. On the subject of Philip and the crusade, 


see: Vaughan, Philip the Good (cited n. 1), 
chapters 9 and 11; and Smith (cited n. 3), pp. 
112-59, 


15 Michault Taillevent, Le Songe de la Thoison 
d'or, ed. G. D., Paris, 1841, esp. folio B. iin 
verso. Jean Molinet’s Throsne d'honneur, an 
encomium written shortly after Philip’s death, 
has Gideon guiding Philip through heavenly 
paradise. The duke is welcomed as the tenth 
worthy because of his founding of the Order of 
the Golden Fleece and his staunch support of 
the Catholic faith. See: Les faictz et dictz de 
Jean Molinet, ed. N. Dupire, Paris, 1936, voi. 
1, pp. 36-58. 


16 Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms. fr. 12476, 
fol. lv,c. 1450; see: Doutrepont (cited n. 3), pp. 
302-6. 


17 Inspired by the Feast of the Pheasant in 1454, 
Philippe Bouton made this analogy in a flatter- 
ing poem about his godfather, the duke. Jean de 
la Croix Bouton, “Un poéme a Philippe le Bon 
sur la Toison d’or,” Annales de Bourgogne, 42 
(1970), pp. 5-29, 15 (verse 5). 


18 Georges Chastellain, Oeuvres, ed. Baron Ker- 
vyn de Lettenhove, 8 vols., Brussels, 1863—66, 
vol. 3, p. 90. 


19 See the description of the 1461 meeting in St. 
Omer in, Paul M. Kendail and Vincent Ilardi, 
Dispatches with Related Documents of Mila- 
nese Ambassadors in France and Burgundy, 
1450-1483, Athens, Ohio, 1971, vol. 2, pp. 
348-50. 


20 On these embroideries and the other surviving 
art objects that were made for the Order, see: 
Julius von Schlosser, Der Burgundische 
Paramentenschatz des Ordens vom Goldenen 
Vlies, 2 vols., Vienna, 1912; and idem, Kunst- 
historisches Museum Wien—Weltliche und 
Geistiiche Schatzkammer, Bildführer, Vienna, 
1987, pp. 202-24. 


21 This miniature depicts Guillaume Fillastre, 
chancellor of the Order, addressing Charles the 
Bold and the other members in their private 
assembly, which was always held in one of the 
duke’s palaces. This image, which survives in 
numerous variations, originally dates to the 
early 1470s; see: A. Bayot, “Observations sur 
les manuscrits de l'Histoire de la Toison d'Or 
de Guillaume Fillastre, Revue des bi- 
bliothèques et archives de Belgique, 5 (1907), 
pp. 425-38. 


22 Kendall and Hardi (cited n. 19), p. 350. 


23 William F. Prizer, “Music and Ceremonial in 
the Low Countries: Philip the Fair and the 
Order of the Golden Fleece,” Early Music 
History, S (1985), pp. 113-53, esp. 148-50, for 
this quotation and what follows. I wish to thank 
my colleague Andrea S. Norris for bringing 
this reference to my attention. 


24 Olivier de la Marche was responsible for cre- 
ating the programs of numerous court cere- 
monies, including that of the Feast of the 
Peasant held in 1454. His Espitre pour tenir et 
célébrer la noble feste du thoison d'or (Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, ms. fr. 5046) is pub- 
lished in his Mémoires (cited n. 2), vol. 4, pp. 


27 For what follows, see: 


158-89. Also see: M. S. Hardy, “Olivier de la 
Marche and Chivalry and Monarchy in the 
Fifteenth Century” (M.A. thesis, University of 
London, 1970). 


25 In 1445 Fillastre, who later served as chancel- 


lor of the Order (1460-73), delivered a sermon 
on the religious lessons to be drawn from the 
Stories of Jason and Gideon at the chapter 
meeting of the Order held in Ghent. Thirteen 
years later, at Philip’s request, Fillastre 
included a discourse on the meaning of the 
story of Gideon in his revision of the office of 
the Holy Virgin, which was performed at the 
Golden Fleece masses. At the Bruges chapter 
meeting in 1468, Fillastre announced that he 
was going to compose six books explicating the 
meaning of the Golden Fleeces of Jason, Jacob, 
Gideon, Mesha, Job, and David. For instance, 
in his Premier volume de la toison d'or (folios 
iii-ix), which exists in numerous contemporary 
manuscript copies and was published in Paris in 
1516, Jason is Christ and the Golden Fleece is 
the sacrificial Lamb of God. He died before 
completing the project. See: Doutrepont (cited 
n. 3), pp. 161-66; and Bayot (cited n. 21). 


26 It was used in Brussels for ceremonies as 


diverse as the 1498 baptism of Eleonore, 
daughter of Philip the Fair and Joanna the 
Mad, and the 1565 feast celebrating the mar- 
riage contract between Alessandro Farnese and 
the Infanta Maria of Portugal. See: Pinchart 
(cited n. 6), p. 75; and note 11 above. 


Jacques Duclercq, 
Mémoires, ed. Baron de Reiffenberg, Brussels, 
1823, vol. 4, ch. 33; Théodore Godefroy, Le 
ceremonial francois, Paris, 1649, vol. 1, pp. 
172-84; L. P. Gachard, Collection de docu- 
ments inédits, Brussels, 1835, vol. 2, pp. 162- 
75; and Bernard Guenée and Francoise 
Lehoux, Les entrées royales françaises (1310- 
1515), Paris, 1968, pp. 86-95. 


28 Chastellain (cited n. 18), vol. 3, pp. 93-94. This 


is corroborated by several other sources. Jehan 
Maupoint, a Parisian chronicler, wrote that 
“Every day people flocked to see him [Philip] 
there [at the Hôtel d’Artois], in the great hall 
hung with fine tapestry worked in gold thread, 
which depicted the story of Gideon,” quoted by 
Vaughan, Philip the Good (cited n. 1), p. 128. 
See also: note 29 below. 


29 Jacques Duclercq, among others, mentioned 


the display of the Gideon and Alexander tapes- 
tries; see: Duclercq (cited n. 5), pp. 159-60. On 
the Alexander tapestries, two pieces of which 
are today in the Palazzo Doria-Pamphilj in 
Rome, see: Marthe Crick-Kuntziger, “Note 
sur les tapisseries de l’histoire d'Alexandre du 
Palais Doria,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique 
Belge de Rome, 19 (1938), pp. 273-76; Robert 
Wyss, “Drei Zeichnungen zur Geschichte 
Alexanders des Grossen,” Jahrbuch des Ber- 
nischen Historischen Museums in Bern, 35-36 
(1955-56), pp. 86-94; Jozef Duverger, “Aan- 
tekeningen betreffende laatmiddeleeuwse ta- 
pijten met de geschiedenis van Alexander de 
Grote,” Artes Textiles, 5 (1960), pp. 31-43; 
and Roger d’Hulst, Tapisseries flamandes du 
XIVe au XVIIIe siècle, Brussels, 1960, pp. 
49-58. 


30 Such analogies were fairly common in contem- 


porary entry programs. For instance, in 1431 
Henry VI of England, who also claimed the 
French throne, was compared to the nine wor- 
thies during his entry into Paris. See: Guenée 
and Lehoux (cited n. 27), p. 64. 


31 On the specific analogy between Philip and 


Alexander, see: Smith (cited n. 3), pp. 91-111. 


32 The entrance to the pavilion was shaped like a 


church chancel and adorned in the center with 
Philip’s shield and crest. See: Duclercg (cited n. 
5), pp. 161-62; and Godefroy (cited n. 27), p. 
181. In the miniature from the Remissorium 
Philippi (see Fig. 6), Philip is shown seated 
within a simpler tent that is adorned with his 
territorial arms. This miniature illustrates a 
summary of comital rights and duties that was 
compiled for Philip in 1450. I wish to thank H. 
G. Oost of the Rijksarchief for providing this 
information in a letter of 1981. 


33 For a discussion of Philip’s relationship with 


the kings of France, see: Vaughan, Philip the 
Good (cited n. 1), ch. 1, 4, and 11. 


34 See: Vaughan, Charles the Bold (cited n. 1), 


pp. 140-55, for a discussion of this meeting and 
for several contemporary descriptions. 


35 Ibid., pp. 146-47. 
36 Deuchler (cited n. 3). 
37 Mémoires (cited n. 5), p. 90; Vaughan, Philip 


the Good (cited n. 1), p. 334. 


38 Jeffrey Chipps Smith, “ ‘Venit nobis pacificus 


Dominus’: Philip the Good’s Triumphal Entry 
into Ghent in 1458,” in, “All the world’s a 
stage. ..”: Art and Pageantry in the Renais- 
sance and Baroque, ed. B. Wollesen-Wisch and 
S. S. Munshower (Papers in Art History from 
The Pennsylvania State University, Vol. 6), 
University Park, 1989 (in press). 


39 A. Ledieu, “La première entrée du comte de 


Charolais a Abbeville, le 2 mai 1466,” Bulletin 
historique et philologique (1898), pp. 739-47; 
Doutrepont (cited n. 5), p. 201; and Pierre 
Quarré, “La joyeuse entrée de Charles le 
Téméraire à Dijon en 1474,” Académie royale 
de Belgique, Bulletin de la classe des Beaux- 
Arts, 51 (1969), pp. 326—40, esp. 335. 


40 Besides the Gideon, Alexander the Great, and 
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Millefleur tapestries, Philip commissioned spe- 
cial sets celebrating the exploits of Hercules, 
who was claimed as the founder of Burgundy, 
and Clovis, the king of France, fragments of 
which are today in Rheims. Charles the Bold 
continued this practice of using tapestries for 
purposes of self-glorification. He ordered or 
was given impressive sets representing the 
Destruction of Troy, Hannibal, and Julius Cae- 
sar, the last named is today in Bern; see: Robert 
Wyss, Die Caesarteppiche, Bern, 1957. 


Sumptuous tapestries recording Burgundian 
military victories at Roosebeke (1386) and 
Liège (1408) were ordered by Philip’s grand- 
father and father respectively. These weavings 
were often displayed in the fifteenth century as 
a warning to the dukes’ rebellious citizens and 
foreign adversaries. During his negotiations 


with England and France in 1435, Philip the 
Good ordered the walls of the meeting room in 
the abbey of St. Vaast hung with the Battle of 
Liège tapestries as a warning to the delegates 
about the alternative to peace. See: Antoine de 
la Taverne, Journal de la paix d'Arras (1435), 
ed. A. Bossuat, Arras, 1936, p. 9. 


42 Pinchart (cited n. 6), p. 75. Although Pinchart, 


who is among the most reliable of nineteenth- 
century scholars, did not provide adequate doc- 
umentation for this suggestion, I think he was 
correct. An eyewitness to the ceremony wrote 
that the hall was richly decorated with tapes- 
tries. At one end of the hall, three chairs, 
including Charles’s in the center, were 
arranged before a cloth of honor ornamented 
with the arms of Burgundy. To the emperor’s 
right were the members of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece seated on a bench covered with 
tapestries. Like Charles and Philip II, his suc- 
cessor in the Low Countries and as the sover- 
eign of the Golden Fleece, the knights all wore 
their Golden Fleece collars. Not only were the 
Gideon tapestries iconographically perfect for 
this occasion with its stress on Burgundian 
heritage; the set was permanently stored in this 
palace. See also: L.P. Gachard, Analectes Bel- 
giques, Brussels, 1830, pp. 75-81, for an eye- 
witness’s account of the ceremony. The only 
two views of this event are the untrustworthy 
engravings by Frans Hogenberg that postdate 
the event by at least twenty years and contra- 
dict each other as to the room’s arrangement 
and decoration; see: Paul Saintenoy, Les arts et 
les artistes a la cour de Bruxelles, Brussels, 
1934, vol. 2, pp. 209 and 213. I thank Guy 
Delmarcel, curator of textiles at the Konink- 
like Musea voor Kunst en Geschiedenis in 
Brussels, for the Saintenoy reference and for 
general comments supporting Pinchart’s 
scholarship. 
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Images of Castles in the 


Renaissance: Symbols of 
“Signoria””/Symbols of Tyranny 


By Joanna Woods-Marsden 


“I couple respect above all for fortresses and men 
of arms, the two things on which the constancy and 
retention of the state depends” (Will of Lodovico il 
Moro, duke of Milan, c. 1500).' 


“The whole community was happy at the demoli- 
tion of that castle.... There was not a man or 
woman, great or small, who did not mount the 
walls ... to destroy the battlements.... Many 
were weeping with happiness, and others seemed 
happy and beside themselves. ... It seemed as if 
all the citizens there were lords” (Giovanni Ser- 
cambi’s account of the demolition of Lucca Castle 
in 1370).° 


he iconography of secular art in the 

Renaissance is usually interpreted 
from the point of view of the commis- 
sioner, but here, using research for a 
study of Quattrocento court patronage, 
I shall attempt to expand on such inter- 
pretations by considering a given motif 
from yet another perspective: that of the 
prince’s subjects. Part of the difficulty in 
interpreting art from the standpoint of 
this alternative audience lies with our 
sources, almost exclusively written with 
the patron in mind. For this reason I 
have chosen to work with the image of a 
castle, since sufficient evidence survives 
concerning the symbolic significance of 
real fortresses for ordinary people to 
warrant a hypothesis concerning the 
political meaning that portraits of the 
edifices in art may have held for a lord’s 
subjects. As I hope to show, images of 
fortresses did not carry the same politi- 
cal resonances for the ruled as for the 
rulers who built the actual castles, lived 
in them, and fought from them. 

“I couple respect ... for fortresses 
and men of arms on which the 
retention of the state depends,” runs one 
of the first clauses of Lodovico il Moro’s 
will’ In this respect, conviction that his 














Fig. 1 Castelnuovo, Naples, 
reconstruction begun 1443. 
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Fig. 2 Castello Sforzesco, Milan 
(known in the Quattrocento as Castello 
di Porta Giovia), reconstruction begun 
1450. 





stronghold ensured his hold over the 
state, the Duke of Milan was a typical 









Quattrocento ruler. To build a church 
might help a prince’s reception into a 
more comfortable slot in the next world 
but to maintain his fortress was seen as 
absolutely essential to his survival in this 
one. For a start, the castle represented 
security for the signore, whether against 
possible external aggressors or possible 
internal unrest.* As Francesco di Gior- 
gio put it on the first page of his treatise 
on Architecture: “The castle (rocca) 
must be the principal member of the 
body of the city, just as the head is the 
chief member of the whole body. And 
just as whoever loses his head loses his 
body, so whoever loses the fortress ( for- 
tezza) loses the city governed by it.’ 
Accordingly, the first step a Quattro- 
cento prince took on coming to power, 
whether by peaceful means or by force, 
was to rebuild, repair, and renovate his 
local castle. After invading Naples in 
1443, for instance, King Alfonso V 
moved immediately to rebuild the Cas- 
telnuovo, which had been badly dam- 
aged in his invasion (Fig. 1).° In 1450, 
after capturing Milan, the first act of 
Lodovico Sforza’s father, Francesco, 
was to create in the Castello di Porta 
Giovia “the proudest and strongest cas- 
tle existing on level terrain in the whole 
universe, despite the request of the 
Milanese populace that he not recon- 
struct the fortress (Fig. 2).’ Secondly, 
possession of a stronghold was equated 
in the Quattrocento with possession of 
territory, in the sense that contemporary 
chronicles measured the amount of land 
conquered by the number of captured 
fortresses.* Hence, the Castello di Porta 
Giovia and the Casteinuovo not only 
protected fortified positions but also 
staked out Sforza and Aragon claims to 
dominion over the Milanese and Nea- 


Torchiara, late 1450s, fresco. 





Fig. 3 Anonymous, Camera peregrina aurea, detail of east vault severy, Castle of 





politan states. Fortifications thus be- 
came associated with sovereignity, and 
the self-contained castle came to sym- 
bolize, for rulers and populace alike, 
princely authority as well as control and 
dominion.’ 

The chronicle convention of listing 
conquered fortresses was often ex- 
pressed visually in the backgrounds of 
murals decorating the walls of these 
very castles. The frescoed room, the 
Camera peregrina aurea, commissioned 
by Pier Maria Rossi of Torchiara in the 
late 1450s (Fig. 3), was in large part 
devoted to portraits of some of the 
twenty castles that constituted Rossi's 
small state south of Parma, the very 
castles that he had seized by force dur- 
ing the power vacuum created by the 


death, in 1447, of Filippo Maria Viscon- 


ti, Duke of Milan.'® In 1449, Rossi got 
his possession of the usurped territories 


ratified through a privilege from the 
man, Francesco Sforza, who he cor- 
rectly judged would soon become his 
overlord as next Duke of Milan. The 
images of castles in the Camera pere- 
grina aurea can accordingly be seen as a 
pictorial declaration of the legitimacy of 
Rossi’s claim to his conquered state. 
Motifs in the background of the Camera 
dipinta painted by Andrea Mantegna 
for Lodovico Gonzaga (Fig. 4) can also 
be interpreted as reflecting the patron’s 
interest in constructing and maintaining 
border fortresses that both staked his 
claim to his recently enlarged state and 
enabled him to defend it." As it hap- 
pens, this frescoed chamber was begun 
about the time that Gonzaga finally 
gained control over the whole of the 
Mantuan state, which his father had 
originally subdivided among his sons." 


On the death of Alessandro, Lodovico’s 
last surviving brother, in 1466, the Mar- 
chese became sole ruler of the Mantova- 
no. In each case, of course, the artist 
gave his patron a fantasy evocation of 
the idea of land, not a literal portrait of 
Gonzaga or Rossi territory. 


W ith respect to the images, how- 
ever, the Quattrocento prince 
who made the most assiduous use of the 
castle as political motif was Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta of Rimini. Malates- 
ta, according to his court historian, was 
a ruler who “delighted exceedingly in 
building,” especially military fortifica- 
tions in which he was reputed to be both 
talented (ingeniosus) and concerned 
(sollicitus).® His Castel Sismondo in 
Rimini, started in 1437 to his own speci- 
fications and believed to be impregna- 
ble, was only the first of many such 
fortresses built or restored throughout 
the small fief that he was struggling to 
enlarge.'* Today Rimini and Malatesta 
are best known for the elegant and inno- 
vative marble facade and flanks with 
which Leon Battista Alberti sheathed 
the church of San Francesco, but such 
was not the case in the Quattrocento. 
Only one of Sigismondo’s court human- 
ists mentioned San Francesco, but they 
all made continual reference to his cas- 
tle—all but destroyed in the sixteenth 
century—as one of the marvels of Italy, 
as much for its beauty (pulchritudo) as 
for its fortification (munimentum).”° 
One of Malatesta’s character traits 
was his passion for novelty, “his habit,” 
in the words of Francesco Sforza, “of 
seeking new things [cose nuove].”'® In 
the 1440s, bronze medals were of course 
the “new thing,” having recently been 


developed for Leonello d’Este, lord of 
Ferrara and Sigismondo’s brother-in- 
law. The reverses of these double-sided 
objets d'art allowed the commissioner. 
man, Francesco Sforza, who he cor- 
rectly judged would soon become his 
overlord as next Duke of Milan. The 
images of castles in the Camera pere- 
grina aurea can accordingly be seen as a 
pictorial declaration of the legitimacy of 
Rossi’s claim to his conquered state. 
Motifs in the background of the Camera 
dipinta painted by Andrea Mantegna 
for Lodovico Gonzaga (Fig. 4) can also 
be interpreted as reflecting the patron’s 
interest in constructing and maintaining 
border fortresses that both staked his 
claim to his recently enlarged state and 
enabled him to defend it.’' As it hap- 
pens, this frescoed chamber was begun 
about the time that Gonzaga finally 
gained control over the whole of the 
Mantuan state, which his father had 
originally subdivided among his sons. * 
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Fig. 4 Andrea Mantegna, Camera 
dipinta, Castello, Mantua, detail of 
west wall, 1465-74, fresco. 


On the death of Alessandro, Lodovico’s 
last surviving brother, in 1466, the Mar- 
chese became sole ruler of the Mantova- 
no. In each case, of course, the artist 
gave his patron a fantasy evocation of 
the idea of land, not a literal portrait of 
Gonzaga or Rossi territory. 


W ith respect to the images, how- 
ever, the Quattrocento prince 


who made the most assiduous use of the 
castle as political motif was Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta of Rimini. Malates- 
ta, according to his court historian, was 
a ruler who “delighted exceedingly in 
building.” especially military fortifica- 
tions in which he was reputed to be both 
talented (ingeniosus) and concerned 
(sollicitus). ? His Castel Sismondo in 
Rimini, started in 1437 to his own speci- 
fications and believed to be impregna- 
ble, was only the first of many such 
fortresses built or restored throughout 
the small fief that he was struggling to 
enlarge.'* Today Rimini and Malatesta 
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are best known for the elegant and inno- 
vative marble façade and flanks with 
which Leon Battista Alberti sheathed 
the church of San Francesco, but such 
was not the case in the Quattrocento. 
Only one of Sigismondo’s court human- 
ists mentioned San Francesco, but they 
all made continual reference to his cas- 
tle—all but destroyed in the sixteenth 
century-~—as one of the marvels of Italy, 
as much for its beauty (pulchritudo) as 
for its fortification (munimentum).”° 
One of Malatesta’s character traits 
was his passion for novelty, “his habit,” 
in the words of Francesco Sforza, “of 
seeking new things [cose nuove].”'® In 
the 1440s, bronze medals were of course 
the “new thing,” having recently been 
developed for Leonello d'Este, lord of 
Ferrara and Sigismondo's brother-in- 
law. The reverses of these double-sided 
objets d'art allowed the commissioner, 
whose likeness is portrayed on the 
obverse, consciously to project an image 
of his circumstances, achievements, and 
enthusiasms, and, unconsciously, his 
fantasies, illusions, and pretensions. In 
the early 1440s, Leonello and others 
devoted the reverses of their medals 
almost without exception to those 
abstruse devices which would later 
become known as imprese. Sigismondo, 
as | have argued elsewhere, was the first 
to realize the political propagandistic 
possibilities inherent in medal reverses." 
His favored medal reverse showed his 
castle, which Matteo de Pasti presented 
in 1446 as an imposing crenellated keep 
securely encircled by heavy curtain 
walls punctuated by massively rein- 
forced towers (Fig. 5).'* It was undoubt- 
edly an idealized portrait that stressed, 
as did Sigismondo’s court humanist, 
Roberto Valturio, the rocca’s ability to 
withstand an assault by artillery." 





Fig. $ Matteo de’ Pasti, Medal of 
Sigismondo Malatesta, reverse with 
castellum, 1446, bronze, 82 mm 
diameter. London, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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Fig. 6 Deposit of Medals discovered in the foundations of S. Francesco, Rimini. 
From, Sigismondo Pandoifo Malatesta e il suo Tempo, Rimini, 1970. 





The inscription on Matteo’s medal 
gives the castle’s name, Castellum Sis- 
mundum Ariminense. Bastions were 
traditionally named only efter saints or 
adjacent city gates, and the previous 
Trecento Malatesta tower on this site 
had been known by the name of the 
adjacent gate, the Gattolo.”” Sigismon- 
do’s decree—as inscriptions, chronicles, 
and humanists repeatedly tell us—that 
the castle in Rimini was to be called by 
his baptismal name thus reveals his very 
personal identification with the for- 
tress.” Later in the century another 
signore on the Adriatic coast, Costanzo 
Sforza of Pesaro, was to fo low Malates- 
ta’s lead by naming his own castle the 
Rocca Costanza.” Although they did 
not usually express it so overtly, Quat- 
trocento rulers seem to have identified 
strongly with their fortresses. In a letter 
to Marchese Lodovico Gonzaga, for 
instance, a Mantuan astrologer went so 
far as to declare that “the castle in 
Mantua is the person of your 
Lordship.” 

Sigismondo’s medals thus made tra- 
ditional use of the image of the unassail- 
able fortress named for him; that is, as a 
symbol of sovereignty ard control, a 
badge of his signoria, as it were, and, by 
extension, of his state.™ Ironically, in 
light of the subsequent reduction of his 
state to the sole city of Rimini, Mala- 
testa found great resonance in Matteo’s 
image, and he had this medal design 
elaborated in at least nine different 
versions. 

To whom were these images of his 


castle addressed? We have unusual evi- 
dence of what Sigismondo did physically 
with his medals, those portable objects 
made of enduring materials. He often 
placed them in the foundations of his 
buildings. Twenty-four medals have 
been discovered in the foundations of the 
Castel Sismondo, with reverses of the 
Castle and the Helmet, and some forty- 
one in the Tempio Malatestiano, with 
reverses of the Castle and of Fortitude 
(Fig. 6). At least one hundred and sev- 
enty-five medals have so far been recov- 
ered in similar deposits in buildings con- 
structed by Sigismondo.” “Greedy for 
fame,” he was ensuring his posthumous 
glory, so that, in the words of Valturio, 
“your praises will not only be celebrated 
in the Tuscan tongue, the French 
tongue, the Spanish tongue ... but also 
commended by future centuries.” 

But, in addition to communing with 
posterity, Malatesta used these cose 
nuove to communicate with his contem- 
poraries, by sending them to foreign 
states and fellow rulers.” Material evi- 
dence even for this practice exists in that 
Sigismondo’s medals survive in far 
greater numbers in numismatic collec- 
tions than do those of other princes. 
Thirty-eight specimens of the Castle 
reverse alone, for instance, were listed 
by George Hill in 1930, and others have 
been discovered in the intervening half 
century.” Sigismondo must have cir- 
culated his medals much as he is known 
to have distributed luxurious editions of 
two books written at his court that flat- 
ter him outrageously: Basinio da Par- 


ma’s epic poem Hesperis and Roberto 
Valturio’s De Re Militari. Thus, some 
years before the invention of printing, 
Sigismondo instigated a public-relations 
campaign, as it were, for the benefit of 
his fellow rulers, and “mass produced” 
medals and manuscripts that affirmed 
his power and his signoria.” 


N ow to consider the meaning of the 
same motif from the standpoint of 
a different audience—Sigismondo’s 
subjects: How might the Riminese have 
read their prince’s emblematic use of his 
castle as symbol of his rule? Few doubt- 
less would have glimpsed the bronze 
medals disseminated among Malatesta’s 
fellow rulers, any more than citizens of 
Mantua or Torchiara would have seen 
the frescoed Camera dipinta or Camera 
peregrina aurea. But Malatesta in- 
cluded the same image also in works of 
art commissioned for a public loca- 
tion—San Francesco—and therefore 
available to all on a day-to-day basis: a 
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Fig. 7 Piero della Francesca, Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta Kneeling before 


Battista Alberti, “with a great many 
dangerous spirits in it’ —as against an 
invading enemy.” Machiavelli and 
other sixteenth-century writers on the 
subject consistently connect the erection 
of fortresses, castles, and citadels with 
the evils of tyranny. Guicciardini, for 
instance, asserted the general usefulness 
of these structures to protect against 
insurrection and revolt, and Zanchi 
claimed that they were a form of control 
where populations were particularly 
seditious. In these cases, the people were 
likened to a wild horse, in whose mouth 
the fortresses were said to act as the bit 
( freno).** Indeed, Machiavelli consid- 
ered that only a prince who feared his 
people should build fortresses, precisely 
because the citadel will “cause you to be 
more foolhardy and violent towards your 
subjects ... and give you more courage 
in ill-treating them. ... Make you less 
careful in oppressing them, [by which] 
you make them long for your downfall. 
A wise and good prince,” he concluded, 
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St. Sigismund, Cella delle Reliquie, S. Francesco, Rimini, 1451, fresco, 2.57 x 


3.45 m. 





fresco painted by Piero della Francesca 
in 1451 (Fig. 7) and a relief carved by 
Agostino di Duccio, c. 1455 (Fig. 8). 
Both in theory and in practice, actual 
castles were constructed not only to sta- 
bilize the frontiers of a given state but 
also to control the population living 
within its borders.*' Insecure princes, as 
John Hale put it, needed citadels in 
which they would be safe from a revolt 
of their own people.” Thus castles were 
built as much against the popolo— 
“that multitude,” in the words of Leon 


“will never build fortresses.’ 


Quattrocento architectural theorists 
also recognized that the power embod- 
ied in the castle was rule based on 
repression. As Alberti put it, “a tyrant, 
having no less danger to fear from his 
subjects than from strangers, must for- 
tify his city no less against his own 
people than against foreigners.”* Anto- 
nio Filarete certainly had no doubt 
about the intended function of the castle 
in his ideal city of Sforzinda, named for 
the Sforza duke at whose court he was 
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Fig. 8 Agostino di Duccio, Cancer, 
Chapel of St. Jerome, S. Francesco, 
Rimini, c. 1455, marble relief. 


writing. It was to be “a curb [ freno] on 
this city and on many others. Because of 
this castle,” he wrote, “the people will be 
obedient and fearful.”?” Alberti con- 
firmed the purpose of fortresses by 
instructing the lord to create those that 
seemed “‘fierce, terrible, rugged, dan- 
gerous and unconquerable,” thus ren- 
dering it inevitable that the lord’s sub- 
jects would “always look upon [the 
citadel] with irreconciliable hatred.” 
Indeed, the mere sight of battlements, it 
seems, whatever the political affiliation 
indicated by their shape, was a threat of 
“fear and oppression. ”?? 

A clear-cut example of a castle’s act- 
ing as a curb on a populace was the 
castle in Ferrara, built as the direct 
result of a violent uprising against Este 
rule in 1385 (Fig. 9).* Its purpose—to 
exercise military control, in contempo- 
rary parlance, “not only to frustrate [the 
rebels’] evil intentions but to dissuade 
them from having any’*'—was con- 
firmed by the particular patron saint 
invoked in its name: Saint Michael, the 
archangel who chased the rebel angels 
from Paradise. In the mid Quattrocento, 
King Alfonso V of Naples’s choice of 
saint with which to crown his newly 
rebuilt Castelnuovo was also Michael, a 
symbol whose significance would not 
have been lost on the king’s newly 
acquired Neapolitan subjects.” 


uattrocento people, when not con- 

strained by the “fear” or the “‘obe- 
dience” desired by their rulers, con- 
firmed the equation of actual castles 
with tyranny by defiantly tearing them 
down whenever they got the opportuni- 
ty. Such was the case in Milan in 1447, 
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when, hearing of the death of Filippo 
Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan—a lord 
who was “hated like the devil’’*’—the 
Milanese populace “threw the whole 
citadel to earth.”* Popular understand- 
ing of the coercive implications of for- 
tress construction was such that Fran- 
cesco Sforza’s determination to rebuild 
the Castello di Porta Giovia in 1450 was 
defined by contemporaries as “the ulti- 
mate suppression of our nation.”* 

In a moving account of the demolition 
in 1370 of the fortress of Lucca, Gio- 
vanni Sercambi evoked the depth of 
political feeling aroused by these sym- 
bols of oppression: 





The whole community was happy 
at the demolition of that cas- 
tle... . Before the hour of vespers 
there was not a man or woman, 
great or small, who did not mount 
the walls . . . to destroy the battle- 
ments.... Many were weeping 
with happiness, and others seemed 
crazy and beside themselves... . 
And those who had nothing else, 
tore down the bricks and mortar 
with their bare hands, swearing 
that through them they had been 
kept down.... It is impossible to 
describe what everyone did, some 
danced, some sat, some sang ... 
others gave orders as if they were 
lords, some remembered the sig- 
nori who had lived there, some 
wept for the wrongs that because 
of [the castle] had taken place, 
others grieved the death of father 
or relatives .. . others the dishonor 
done to their womenfolk ... so 
that being there seemed to them a 





Fig. 9 Castello Estense, Ferrara (built 
as the Castello di San Michele, but 
known in the Quattrocento as 
Castelvecchio), begun 1385. 
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second paradise, others said, “O, 
now I no longer fear death, since | 


have seen such liberty”... others 
felt richer than the Emperor him- 
self, and it seemed as if all the 
citizens there were lords. 


These actions were typical of the discon- 
tented and rebellious citizens whom 
Petrarch characterized as evil men, cit- 
ing a Classical source to give weight to 
his advice to the ruler of Padua to expel 
them: 


I reckon as citizens those who 
desire the preservation of the state 
& not those who are always trying 
to change things, for [the latter] 
should be thought of not as citi- 
zens but as rebels and public ene- 
mies. These conditions call to 
mind the well-known saying of 
Augustus: ““Whoever does not 
wish to disturb the present state of 
the city is a good citizen and a 
good man.” Therefore, I have no 
doubt that whoever desires the 
opposite should be viewed as 
evil.” 


This widespread view was proclaimed in 
the verse that Pope Pius II wanted 
carved on the gate of his rebuilt castle, 
named the Rocca Pia for himself, in 
Tivoli—“I [the castle] am pleasing to 
the good, hated by the evil, enemy of the 
proud; I am Tivoli because, he said, 
the “good” citizens agreed that recon- 
struction of the fortress was necessary to 
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Fig. 10 Chronicle of Giovanni 
Sercambi, illustrations to ch. 214 
(“How They Began to Tear Down Part 
of the Fortress and Castle of Lucca’’) 
and ch. 215 (“How the Friars of S. 
Romano Demolished the Castle Gate 
That Was Opposite the Church of S. 
Romano”), early fifteenth century. 
From, O. Banti and M. L. Testi 
Cristiani, Giovanni Sercambi: Le 
illustrazioni delle Croniche nel codice 
lucchese, Genoa, 1978, vol. 1, pp. 
51-52. 


quell the “rebellious” ones.“ 

Two early Quattrocento versions of 
the events of 1370 recounted by Ser- 
cambi (Fig. 10) show “How they began 
to tear down part of the fortress and 
castle of Lucca” and “How the friars of 
S. Romano demolished the castle gate 
that was opposite the church of S. 
Romano.’ But, since most works of art 
were commissioned by those in power, 
visual images of this kind of activity by 
“rebels and public enemies” are under- 
standably few and far between in Italian 
Renaissance art. We have to go north of 
the Alps and to a more “popular” 
medium to find an effective visualiza- 
tion of such demolitions as those that 
took place in Lucca in 1370 or Milan in 
1447. In a German woodcut made for 
the 1532 Augsburg edition of Petrarch’s 
On the Remedy of Good and Bad For- 
tune (Fig. 11), the rebels are using 
ropes, a technology as primitive as the 
bare hands used in Lucca, but their 
intention of leveling the edifice is clear. 
Petrarch’s treatise was written to give 
people advice in all possible life situa- 
tions, and this woodcut illustrates the 
dialogue in which Sorrow and Reason 
debate the “losse of a Tyrannie.” In 
Thomas Twyne’s English translation of 


1579, Sorrow’s recurring lament, “I 
have lost my castle which I loved so 
well,” is answered by Reason with the 
telling words: “Castles are the fetters of 
freedom.””' In the woodcut, the identifi- 
cation of ruler with fortress made by the 
Mantuan astrologer—“‘the castle is the 
person of your Lordship’ —is expressed 
visually by the close containment of a 
crowned and sceptered ruler within his 
“fetter of freedom.” 


iven this widespread evidence on 
how fortresses were viewed both in 
theory, whether political or architec- 
tural, and in practice, how might the 
subjects of Renaissance princes have 
responded to the portrait of a given 
fortress in a work of art? It does not 
seem unjustified to conclude that the 
image must have held negative political 
connotations for them. Such a reading 
should help us better to interpret the 
motif from the perspective of ordinary 
people, when it was included in works 
located in public places like churches. 
The fresco by Piero della Francesca in 
San Francesco shows Sigismondo Mala- 
testa kneeling before his patron saint, 
Sigismund (see Fig. 7). Of the three 
Sigismunds depicted in the painting, the 
lord of Rimini is placed in the center, 
balanced on the left by the saint who 
also bore his mame, and on the right by 
the impregnable bastion named after 
him, attribute of signoria—or symbol of 
coercion, depending on one’s place in 
Riminese society. It was not normal 
practice in the early Renaissance to 
include a portrait of one’s castle, a secu- 
lar building, in a votive fresco. What- 
ever the significance of this work as a 
religious image, whatever the reasons 
for its curious location and poor visibili- 
ty, Malatesta’s choice of attribute 
within the roundel would surely have 
been discerned as a message of warning, 
almost of confrontation, by his sub- 
jects.” 
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Fig. 11 Petrarch Master, illustration to 
Petrarch, De Remediis utriusque 
Fortunae, dialogue 81, woodcut, 
Augsburg, 1532. 


Another work in the same public loca- 
tion is Agostino di Duccio’s 1455 relief 
of the zodiacal sign of Cancer, placed— 
very visibly—on the lowest register and 
outer face of the entrance arch to the 
Chapel of St. Jerome (see Fig. 6).* 
Sigismondo was born on June 19, the 
day on which the Sun enters Cancer, 
and Cancer was the only relief in this 
cycle of the Zodiac to be given an attri- 
bute, in the form of a portrait of Rimini 
as seen from the Adriatic.” As if antici- 
pating Francesco di Giorgio’s pages on 
the subject, the conceptual view shows 
the city dominated physically by its 
most important building, the impenetra- 
ble Castle with which Sigismondo iden- 
tified, just as the Adriatic coast is itself 
dominated symbolically by the lord of 
Rimini in the form of his sign, the 
enormous crab that looms menacingly 
over the upper half of the pictorial 
space.* Since Sigismondo’s castle, far 
from being elevated above the town, in 
actuality stood on completely flat ter- 
rain, Agostino’s urban view confirms the 
association of a towering fortress with 
signoria and military control—or op- 
pression, depending on the Quattrocento 
viewer’s perspective. Agostino’s relief 
seems easily legible as an adroit state- 
ment both about a lord’s relation to his 
urban subjects and about Malatesta’s 
grandiose, and eventually disastrous, 
ambitions to dominate the Adriatic 
coast, despite Valturio’s odd belief that 
much of the iconography in the church 
was too recondite to be understood by 
the masses.” 

Were the negative resonances of such 
a motif for the people ever reflected in 
the art? Could Agostino be said to 
hint—consciously, unconsciously—at 
the ideology of the social class to which 
he himself belonged? In my view, the 
enormous gap in social status between 
artist and patron in the Quattrocento, 
which made even a “veiled” critique of a 
powerful ruler inherently unlikely, pre- 
cludes such a reading. Indeed, the most 
sought after court artists were—under- 
standably enough—those who empa- 
thized with the needs and ambitions of 
their signorial patrons. In other words, 
in this period artists—not to mention 
architects like Filarete—were inevitably 
“co-opted” into the dominant ideology 
of the status quo. 

This exercise in interpreting the motif 
of a fortress from the political perspec- 
tive of the ruled enables us to recognize 
that what, for princes, was a necessary 
precondition to retention of their states 
and hence a symbol of security and 
signoria, must have been, for the popu- 
lace, an image of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. To interpret the images from the 
standpoint of the underclass, and hence 


reach an expanded understanding of the 
art, further points up the significance of 
a ruler’s choice of iconography for those 
commissions which had a potentially 
wide alternative audience. In effect, 
Malatesta’s striking lack of tact in some 
of his commissions for the interior deco- 
ration of San Francesco may be said to 
underscore the antagonism that pre- 
vailed between the rulers and the masses 
in much of early modern Europe. Adap- 
ting Machiavelli’s words, one might say 
that the prince who puts his faith in 
fortresses will not mind if he is hated by 
the people.” 
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Casting a Rival into the Shade: 


Catherine de’ Medici 
and Diane de Poitiers 


By Sheila ffolliott 
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In Memoriam John F. D'Amico 


he seemingly self-contradictory 
statement “Le Roi est Mort: Vive 
le Roi!” was first exclaimed in a six- 
teenth-century French funerary cere- 
mony to reinforce the continuity of rul- 
ing authority in the face of an individual 
king’s mortality." Such rituals sought, 
through the simultaneous erasure and 
reinscription of imagery, to mask the 
potentially troubling interruption in rul- 
ing authority. In public ceremonies 
wherein members of the court displayed 
their positions, French kings continually 
drew on the imagery associated with 
their predecessors to keep the king’s 
body-—-that mystical power center— 
alive. The chiastic “Le Ror... le Roi” 
assumed the rulers male gender, 
assured in France by the Salic Law 
prohibiting women from succeeding to 
the throne.2 Law could not, however, 
guarantee the continuity of male power 
when a King's absence or premature 
death necessitatec the rule of regents. 
The prejudice against women assuming 
positions of authority notwithstanding, 
queen mothers fulfilled this obligation 
more than did any other category of 
person.” The regent, of course, was not 
the same as the king. Her position did 
not derive from direct descent, since the 
crown passed from male to male, but it 
depended nevertheless on relationships. 
When the king’s heir was a minor, the 
queen regent’s authority was contingent 
on her kinship bond with her son, the 
rightful—but underaged—king. Be- 
cause she lacked the king’s body and his 
hereditary position, however, she could 
not simply adopt traditional male icons 
of power to figure her own authority. 
How then does the imagery of the 
queen regent develop following an inter- 
ruption in the normal course of events, 
especially in a context complicated by 
the presence of another powerful and 
authoritative woman? | have discussed 
elsewhere the invention of a suitable 
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imagery of female rule for Catherine de’ 
Medici’s regency following the untimely 
death of her husband, Herri H, in 1559.4 
There, in a preliminary aralysis of some 
of Antoine Caron’s illustrations of the 
life of the ancient queer Artemisia, I 
suggested that Caron provided, via his 
admitted prototype for Catherine her- 
self, the visualization of successful 
female rule-—-acknowledging and pro- 
moting the unusual shift in the ruler’s 
gender—to help her combat the preju- 
dice against a woman's assuming a posi- 
tion normally held by a man. Now, in 
attempting further to locate an imagery 
of authority for a female ruler, I shall 
argue that because of the different bases 
on which kingly and regently authority 
rest, the regent’s imagery of rule must-~ 
to a much greater degree than the 
king's—account for the complex, dy- 
namic, and constantly negotiated net- 
works on which her power and authority 
depend. 

The need to acknowledge the particu- 
lar complexities inherent in the dis- 
course of female power emerges from an 
analysis of the way in which Caron came 
to terms visually with one of Catherine 
de’ Medici’s key power relationships, a 
relationship with a female who had 
actually wielded more power than she 
during the reign of Henri H: his long- 
term mistress, the widow Diane de Poi- 
tiers. It is useful here to keep in mind the 
historical sociologist Norbert Elias’s 
characterization of French court society 
in the ancien regime. Of particular 
importance is his caveat, adapted from 
Max Weber, about acknowledging and 
distinguishing between position or sta- 
tus within a social network fe.g., king, 
queen, regent, dauphin, mistress) and 
the particular individual who occupies 
that position (e.g., Henri H, Catherine 
de’ Medici, Diane de Po:tiers).° As so 
many scholars looking at power relation- 
ships within courts have noted, imag- 
ery—in its broadest sense comprising 
that deployed through the expressive 





culture of dress, speech, pageantry, poe- 
try, or painting—both re-creates the 
position and binds a particular individ- 
ual to that position in a visible form. 


N icolas Houel, a Parisian apothe- 
cary, engaged Antoine Caron and 
other artists to produce about seventy 
illustrations for a biography of the 
ancient queen Artemisia that he had 
compiled for presentation to Queen 
Catherine in the 1560s.’ Eventually the 
illustrations were to be enlarged into 
tapestries, the preferred medium for 
monumental narrative in Northern Eu- 
rope. I shall illustrate my points with 
Caron’s original drawings because not 
all the tapestries made after them sur- 
vive today.* 

Caron’s drawings show Artemisia— 
whom Houel clearly acknowledges as 
representative of Catherine—-perform- 
ing a variety of functions as regent; they 
also depict, in idealized fashion, the 
structures of a courtly society in which 
the placement of figures-—their proxim- 
ity to the monarch or their relationship 
to the perspective system used—speaks 
eloquently about their respective sta- 
tuses. Artemisia’s illustrated activities 
can be grouped into three main catego- 
ries, each of which expresses the ration- 
ale for her new authority as based on her 
relationships. One series of drawings 
pictures her planning and overseeing 
both the funeral and the funerary monu- 
ment built in memory of her husband 
and thus forges a permanent link with 
the former king. Another group depicts 
her supervising the education of her son 
and bonds her to the new king. A third 
series, of which an example will serve as 
my focus here, records her administer- 
ing the government, together with the 
young king, while other powerful mem- 
bers of the court are in attendance. By 
spelling out these relationships for all to 
see, each set of drawings establishes the 
regent’s authority, which potential de- 
tractors might call into question. 


Through placement, pose, and gesture, 
Caron depicts Artemisia-Catherine as 
competent and in charge while taking 
over for her husband and providing sup- 
port for the voung king. 

In analyzing Caron’s invention of 
Catherine de’ Medici’s new image as 
Artemisia, I have already alluded to 
tensions that existed between the two 
pivotal women in Henri Ils reign: the 
queen herself and the royal mistress, 
Diane de Poitiers.’ By the mid sixteenth 
century, the royal mistress was already a 
virtual institution in France.'? Whereas 
most previous monarchs had dallied 
with a number of women during their 
reigns, Henri II maintained his liaison 
with Diane de Poitiers as long as he 
lived, thus enabling her to formalize her 
position. Moreover, his imagery publicly 
proclaimed that position. The borders 
between what was his/hers/theirs were 
deliberately blurred. He wore “her” 
colors. The polyvalence of symbols used 
by both permitted each to display a 
crescent in his/her device; for Henri the 
crescent referred to his increasing power 
(in French, croissant, “‘increasing’’), 
while for Diane it signaled her transfi- 
guration into the moon goddess, Di- 
ana. The observer of Henri’s cipher 
could not have missed both meanings. 
Iconographically speaking, wherever 
Henri went, Diane was sure to go. 

Among Caron’s tapestry drawings 
illustrating Artemisia’s governmental 
administration is one that deserves fur- 
ther analysis in light of the complexity 
of the relationship between Catherine 
and Diane both as individuals and as 
occupants of formalized positions— 
queen and mistress—within the dis- 
course of imagery invention at the 
French court (Fig. 1).'* Nicolas Houel 
states that one of the queen’s first acts as 
regent was sending out heralds to inform 
her subjects that she would receive their 
petitions at her country house.” Mau- 
rice Fenaille, writing in 1923, first asso- 
ciated the event Houel describes with 
Caron’s drawings.'* In the drawing the 
queen appears at the left, standing in an 
elaborate contrapposto pose with drap- 
ery swirled, perhaps in imitation of a 
toga—that ancient symbol of male 
authority—on steps in front of a portico. 
Artemisia’s son, the young King—pro- 
portioned as a miniature adult—stands 
in front of her, while an intermediary 
passes books from the queen to a soldier. 
Houel’s conscious desire to see his 
queen’s world figured in that of an 
ancient prototype is affirmed by the 
presence of the old bearded man bend- 
ing his knee and reading a scroll, whose 
appearance recalls, as Madeleine Jarry 
has noted, that of Catherine’s chancel- 
lor, Michel de l'Hôpital.® This half of 


Fig. 1 Antoine Caron, Les Placets/The Petitions, c. 1560s, pen and ink with wash, 
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41 x 56 cm. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Estampes, Réserves, Ad 105, f. 37. 


the composition shows the queen execut- 
ing royal administrative duties on behalf 
of her young son in full view of the 
assembled crowd. She receives petitions 
and doles out royal favor, typical courtly 
behavior. 

The queen’s official duties, ostensibly 
the “subject” of the drawing, take up 
only half the composition. On the right 
is a garden typical of French Renais- 
sance style: its parterres enclosed in an 
arcaded wall of the type found at Blois 
and other royal chateaux. Behind the 
young king stands a man carrying a 
spade in one hand and his hat in the 
other, probably a gardener. These 
details alone suffice to establish the site 
convincingly as Artemisia-Catherine’s 
country house. In the right foreground, 
however, Caron features a large and 
prominent fountain, a pavilion-like 
structure consisting of a dome on a 
square base supported by four Ionic 
columns. Female figures dominate the 
fountain’s decoration, starting with a 
standing nude female at the summit, 
pouring water onto the dome. At its 
corners, putti pissatori relieve them- 
selves into the basin below. The columns 
rest on a rectangular basin decorated 
with masks and sea creatures. At the 
four corners women flanked by dolphins 
support urns on their knees, from which 
water issues forth into a large round 
basin surrounding the whole. Below the 
coffered dome is a kvlix supported by 
statues of at least two women, who hold 
their hands above their heads. A nude 
female holding a bow, embracing a stag, 


and accompanied by a dog, reclines atop 
this kylix. Her pose resembles that of a 
sculpted reclining Diana, now in the 
Louvre, thet formerly graced a fountain 
at the Chateau of Anet, Diane de Poi- 
tiers’s famous residence (Fig. 2). 

In associating the drawing with 
Houel’s biography, Fenaille assigned it 
the descriptive—but enigmatic—title, 
“Les Placets ou La Fontaine d’Anet” 
(The Petitions, or the Fountain at 
Anet).'° This unlikely combination— 
the first part of the title referring to a 
presumed correspondence with Houel’s 
narrative end the second seeming to 
identify one of the drawing’s decorative 
features—is especially puzzling to 
someone making assumptions about 
how the individuals occupying certain 
positions, in this case queen and mis- 
tress, should behave. Why did Caron 
juxtapose Artemisia-Catherine with a 
fountain featuring a representation of 
Diana, Diane de Poitiers having so bla- 
tantly refigured herself as Diana? Pre- 
sumably, an imagery intended to 
enhance Catherine’s position would not 
refer to a famous image so thoroughly 
associated with her chief rival. 

Fenaille did not try to explain why a 
reference to a work of art celebrating 
Diane de Poitiers would have been 
included in a tribute to Catherine. Sev- 
eral decades ago, Jean Ehrmann attrib- 
uted it to an error in judgment on Car- 
ons part or to carelessness on Cather- 
ine’s, who, he said, as a rule carefully 
controlled the artists in her employ.” 
But this is not likely. In the first place, 
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the queen’s direct involvement with the 
creation of the drawings is far from 
established. * Second, in an age in which 
the imitation of ancient statues or vetted 
modern works was declared by artistic 
academies as essential to the production 
of good art, it was relatively common for 
artists to use “quotations” from other 
artists in their works. Sometimes the 
references served formal purposes, dem- 
onstrating an artists familiarity with 
famous invenzioni or his ability to intro- 
duce a notable foreign motif. Caron’s 
other drawings and paintings, however, 
indicate that his direct references did 
not occur for primarily formal reasons: 
rather they served political ends.'’ In the 
Artemisia drawings, Caron, having pre- 
viously served Diane de Poitiers, now 
seeks to win the favor of a new and 
potentially powerful patron—Catherine 
de’ Medici. Would he have been 
careless? 


here are some plausible explana- 
tions for Caron’s inclusion here of a 
structure that might be seen as an inap- 
propriate allusion to the queen regent’s 
former rival. Simply dismissing the 
combination of the queen position with 
the mistress position as unlikely pre- 
cluded Ehrmann’s understanding of the 
specific relationship between Catherine 
and Diane, as individuals, and the par- 
ticular necessity in this case for refer- 
ring to Diane in an attempt to create an 
imagery of authority for Catherine. 
Several factors problematize the ex- 
pected adversary relationship between 


queen and mistress. Often overlooked is 
the fact that Catherine and Diane were 
cousins. Did cultural expectations of 
kinship affect their behavior towards 
each other? The late-sixteenth-century 
social commentator Brantome remarked 
on the queen’s benign treatment of 
another of her cousins at court caught in 
the act of writing a lampoon against 
her.” He speculated that had they not 
been related, the punishment would 
have been much more severe. Cather- 
ine’s enemies at court played up her 
arriviste noble status and ignored her 
distinguished French royal ancestry 
ascending through her mother, a prin- 
cess of the blood, to Saint Louis.” Other 
cousins included the Bourbon ruling 
family of Navarre and the powerful 
ducal Guises. Because of her kinship, 
Diane formed part of the official party 
that welcomed the young Medici bride 
of the future Henri II to Marseilles in 
1534. Ambassadors to the French 
court during the 1550s seemed fasci- 
nated by the “civil” manner queen and 
mistress observed with each other.” 
Even before Henri became king, how- 
ever, Catherine and Diane had estab- 
lished themselves in rival courtly fac- 
tions, Catherine adhering to the circle of 
her Italophile father-in-law, Francois I, 
and Diane—nearly twenty years old- 
er—serving as mentor to the young dau- 
phin seeking to define himself indepen- 
dently from his father through his own 
system of clientage. Their different 
patronage systems largely carried over 
when Henri became king: his and the 





Fig. 2 Jean Goujon, Diana and the Stag, c 
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c. 1540s, marble, Paris, Louvre. 


queen’s households were managed sepa- 
rately, although the king could influence 
the queen’s household, since he had the 
power of appointment to it. Diane’s posi- 
tion emanated from her continued suc- 
cess at entrancing the king. One way for 
a royal mistress to consolidate her posi- 
tion against future disfavor was to bear 
the sovereign’s illegitimate children and 
seek positions for them. Diane and 
Henri produced no children together, 
but she did seek and gain positions for 
her two legitimate daughters.” Cather- 
ine’s position was legal, not dependent 
upon whim, so Diane concentrated on 
involving herself with the queen, and 
eventually the queen’s children, by 
openly displaying concern about Cath- 
erine’s fertility problems, consulting 
with physicians, and sending the king to 
sleep with his wife. To consolidate her 
position vis-à-vis Catherine, she made 
the king name one of her own daughters, 
Francoise, duchesse de Bouillion, Super- 
intendant of the queen’s household and 
later Gouvernante for the Dauphin 
Francois, to carry her own family posi- 
tion forward into the next generation.” 

Notwithstanding their family ties, the 
two women ultimately competed for sta- 
tus; and once Henri was out of the 
picture, Diane’s position weakened. 
Catherine easily kept Diane away from 
the center of power and was able to 
regain some of Henri’s gifts to her that 
were part of the royal patrimony. But 
because Diane’s status at court had been 
of such importance for so long a time 
and, even more, because she was inext- 
ricably bound up with the king in his 
imagery—which had appeared widely in 
triumphal entries and remained visible 
on the exterior decoration of public 
buildings—Caron could not simply 
ignore her in creating a new imagery of 
authority for Catherine as regent-queen 
mother. In defining Catherine’s imagery 
of authority, Caron had to subvert 
Diane’s former position through the 
strongest possible statement, fighting 
imagery with imagery. His fountain 
conceit in the Artemisia drawing 
accomplishes just that. 

Caron’s fountain contains references 
to fertility missing from the Anet origi- 
nal. Water streams from the naiad’s 
vase atop the fountain and, bypassing 
Diana, passes through the putti pissa- 
tori (who appear also as decoration on 
birth salvers) to fall on seated women 
below, who pour the fertility symbol 
onto dolphins, in French dauphin, the 
traditional name of the heir to the 
throne, whom Catherine, not Diane, had 
produced.”° 


F or Catherine the regent, an effec- 
tive imagery of ruling authority had 


to show her in a position unequivocally 
superior to what Diane’s had been. In 
Caron’s drawing, Artemisia appears in 
front of an Ionic portico. According to 
Vitruvius, a source Houel admits having 
consulted, the need to construct a tem- 
ple appropriate to the goddess Diana (in 
Greek, Artemis), in a new style of 
beauty based on a female canon of pro- 
portions, unlike the male-inspired Doric 
order, provided the impetus for the 
invention of the Ionic order.” The 
French architect Philibert de L’Orme 
confirmed that the gendered signifi- 
cance of this order was understood in 
Renaissance France when he stated in 
his architectural treatise that in a new 
palace he planned for Queen Mother 
Catherine he would employ the Ionic 
order because it is feminine, having been 
constructed according to the proportions 
of aristocratic women and goddesses.”8 
Sylvie Béguin first emphasized the sig- 
nificance to Catherine’s imagery of 
power of the coincidence in French of 
Diana’s Greek name, Artemis, with 
Artemisia: both are Arthémise.” The 
sixteenth-century botanist and medical 
writer Charles Estienne, another ac- 
knowledged source for Houel, explained 
that Artemisia’s name was actually 
derived from that of the goddess and, 
more important in this context, replaced 
or supplanted it.” Caron’s drawing par- 
allels this linguistic overlay; Artemisia 
now takes the place of Diana, standing 
in the Ionic portico invented for her. 
Although a regent’s imagery of rule had 
to illustrate her as capably standing in 
for an adult male ruler, the anomaly of 
Catherine’s situation required that, in 
addition, she supersede the woman who 
had exerted a greater influence at court 
during Henri ITs lifetime than she. 

Caron relegates Diane’s position at 
Catherine’s court to mere decoration; 
his reference here is to the Diana foun- 
tain at Anet (Fig. 3),which was capped 
by a Diana and Stag sculpture, and 
which as Diane’s official artist Caron 
certainly must have known.’ Not 
simply a quotation, Caron’s fountain 
structure of Diana and Stag departs 
from its prototype in several important 
ways. Of these, the most significant is 
that Diana does not crown the fountain 
in Artemisia’s garden: rather she is com- 
pressed into a dark and uncomfortable 
spot under the baldachin. 

The image of a reclining nude female 
with stag, which became so thoroughly 
associated with Diane de Poitiers, actu- 
ally originated in the Nymph of Fon- 
tainebleau relief (Fig. 4) that Benve- 
nuto Cellini, Catherine de’ Medici’s 
compatriot, had made for Francois I in 
1543-44. Henri II later gave the relief 
to Diane de Poitiers to place over the 
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Fig. 3 Jacques Androuet Du Cerceau, Anet, c. 1550s, pen and ink, 62 x 96 cm. 
London, British Museum, Department of Prints and Drawings. 





entrance door to Anet, where it acquired 
an identification as Diana and set the 
tone for the imagery that dominates her 
realm. Diane appropriated the persona 
of the moon goddess for herself so that, 
as Guiffrey has noted, virtually all con- 
temporary representations of Diana 
have been read as references to Diane de 
Poitiers.” But even without the moon 
goddess’s attributes, she acquired a spe- 
cific association with the reclining nude 
figure type of the Nymph of Fontaine- 
bleau. Jean Guillaume posited a refer- 
ence to Diane de Poitiers in the similarly 
posed reclining nude female that is the 
subject of Jean Cousin’s painting Eva 
Prima Pandora (Paris, Louvre) of about 
1549.*° He interpreted the snake in Cou- 
sin’s work as referring to Cleopatra, as 
well as to Eve, and compounding, there- 
by, the painting’s already misogynistic 
view of women. The archetypal femme 
fatale embodied in both Eve and Pando- 
ra, combined with Cleopatra, diverter of 
men from their rightful virtuous paths, 
Guillaume argued, would have been 
read by unsympathetic contemporaries 
as a pointed attack on Diane de 
Poitiers. 


I conographic language does not base 
its associations solely on such super- 
ficial items as costumes or attributes. As 
Guillaume argued, features like pose 
and gesture also carry references. Might 
Cellini’s figural invention, by this time 
identified exclusively with Diane, bear 
other relevant associations here? Nancy 
J. Vickers, in exploring the meaning of 
“mastery” embodied in Cellini’s passive, 
reclining nude, Nymph, sees it working 


both on the level of the patron, Francois 
I, who, allegorically, masters the land 
represented by the Nymph, and on the 
level of the artist, who, in order to 
accomplish his “masterpiece,” physi- 
cally mastered the model, as he recounts 
with great bravado in his Autobiogra- 
phy.* She argues further that on seeing 
the figure the male viewer will identify 
with the mastering, the female with 
being mastered. The Nymph as Diana 
reveals the nature of Diane’s submissive 
position vis-a-vis her master, Henri II. 
Diane de Poitiers installed Cellini’s 
relief over the entrance door at Anet and 
placed the three-dimensional reworking 
of Cellini’s invention in a prominent 
position atop a fountain in a courtyard 
named after it. Such elevated placement 
of these two sculptures helped to miti- 
gate the feeling of submission that a 
reclining nude female figure generally 
evokes. These sculptures’ positions re- 
flected the perception of superiority that 
Diane wished to convey about herself. 
The humanist scholar Gabriel Symeoni 
visited Anet in the 1550s and wrote 
epigrams praising his hostess’s “superior 
position” and “subjection of all to her 
domain.” By denying Diane the 
superior position, Caron resubmits the 
image to the gaze of the male specta- 
tor—the important one in this discourse 
of power—and reworked it to Cather- 
ine’s advantage. 

Caron’s invention embodied a figure 
thoroughly identified with Diane de Poi- 
tiers, which Cousin had already reused 
to refer to her in a negative way, and 
which, moreover, carried with it associa- 
tions of dominance/submission. Fur- 
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Fig. 4 Benvenuto Cellini, Nymph of Fontainebleau, c. 1543-44, bronze. Paris, 


Louvre. 








thermore, he placed her under a cover 
that casts this Diana into the shade, 
causing thereby the eclipse of the moon 
goddess. In his widely circulated illus- 
trated edition of Ovid, Gabriel Symeoni 
includes a dedicatory poem to Diane 
accompanied by a small woodcut in the 
form of a medal (Fig. 5).°*° In the illus- 
tration the now familiar reclining god- 
dess accompanied by stag turns her head 
to bask in the sunlight radiating from 
the top right background. Symeoni’s 
conceit, in soliciting Diane’s patronage, 
compared her to the Muses and noted 
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Sante le Mule fon, fanta é Diana, 
Cale fon quelle gy cafla è quefla anchora. 
Dalle Mufé tl Sol mai non s allontana, 
Ep d Apollo Diana Ynica € fuora. 

Nelle Mule ¢ d Amore ogni arte bana, 
Et de i lacci d' Amor Diana è fuora. 

Chi fia Diana quel dunque che dica, 

Che bor non fiete delle Majè amica £ 





Fig. 5 Gabriele Symeoni, detail of 
frontispiece to La Vita et 
metamorforseo d'Ovidio, woodcut, 
Lyons, 1559. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University, Houghton Library. 


her close kinship with Apollo, the sun 
itself (“Dalle Muse il sol mai non s’al- 
lontana”). In Caron’s drawing the fig- 
ure that had once basked in the sunlight 
is now relegated to the shade. Shade, in 
addition to providing the eclipse meta- 
phor, carried a negative connotation. 
According to Maria Rzepinska’s analy- 
sis of the meanings of shadow in paint- 
ing, “if accepted at all.. darkness was 
associated with evil, negation, nonbeing 
and sin,” all notions that “urther dimin- 
ish Diana’s stature.” 

Diana’s eclipse contrasts sharply in 
juxtaposition with the queen’s emblem 
in the adjacent tapestry enframement. 
There a flame that resists dousing by 
rain is glossed by the motto above the 
narrative referring to the lingering glow 
Catherine still feels even though—with 
Henri’s death—the flame of her beloved 
has expired. Moreover, on the other side 
of the composition, Artzmisia stands 
and actively participates in government, 
while Diana reclines as decorative 
object, ignored by all. 

Caron’s tapestry design shows how 
Catherine de’ Medici, queen mother and 
regent, has now, as Artemisia, assumed 
the position of superiority formerly 
occupied by the most dowerful female at 
court, Diane de Poitiers. In order to 
make that clear, Caron transforms 
Diane into a mere statue: she has been 
frozen out of her former position and has 
no influence at all at Catherine’s court. 
During Henri’s lifetime ambassadors 
were instructed to see Diane first. Car- 
on’s image makes it appa-ent that posi- 
tions had changed; thet henceforth 
Catherine would make decisions about 
favors. Whereas kings drew upon the 
imagery of their predecessors to rein- 


force the continuity of rule, the dis- 
course of rivalry among women for 
courtly position required Caron to sub- 
vert Diane’s power imagery and thereby 
provide closure. 
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Masquerade and Enigma at the 
Court of Louis XIV 


By Betsy Rosasco 


I 


n his account of the carnival of 1700, 
the duc de Saint-Simon presents a 


memorable tableau: 
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One of the balls at Marly ee 
another ridiculous scene. M. 
and Mme de Luxembourg : were at 
Marly; since there were not 
enough dancers, Mme de Luxem- 
bourg was invited, but only with 
great difficulty since she lived in 
such a manner that no woman 
wanted to see her.... M. de Lux- 
embourg was perhaps the only 
person in France who did not know 
of his wife’s conduct, since she 
lived with him with such regard, 
esteem, and apparent friendship 
that he had not the least suspicion 
of her. Because there were too few 
dancers the King ordered even 
those beyond the normal age to 
dance, including M. de Luxem- 
bourg. It was a masquerade: [and 
since] Luxembourg was ... on 
very good terms with M. le Prince 
[de Condé], who had the most 
taste in the world for fétes, mas- 
querades, and galanteries, he went 
to him for a disguise. M. le Prince, 
more clever than any monkey, and 
never having friendship for anybo- 
dy, agreed to it to amuse himself 
and to give the court a farce: he 
invited Luxembourg to supper, 
then disguised him according to 
his fantasy... 

I had just arrived and was 
already seated when I saw at the 
back a great deal of muslin— 
pleated, long, light, and flying— 
surmounted by a real stag’s antlers 
on a bizarre coiffure, so tall that it 
got caught in a chandelier. There 
we were, astonished at such a 
strange disguise, asking one an- 
other urgently “Who can it be?,” 
telling one another whoever it was, 
he must be awfully sure of his 
forehead to decorate it thus, when 
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the mask turned and showed the 
face of M. de Luxembourg. The 
sudden burst of laughter was scan- 
dalous. By chance, a moment later 
he came and sat between M. le 
Comte de Toulouse and me, and 
we immediately asked where he 
had found this disguise. The good 
man never did understand finesse, 
and in truth, was far from fine in 
anything. He benignly accepted 
the laughter, which nobody could 
contain, as if it were caused by the 
bizarreness of his masquerade, 
and explained simply it was M. le 
Prince whom he had asked for 
help, and with whom he had dined, 
who had adorned him thus; then 
he turned to right and left and let 
us admire him, puffed up with 
pride at having been masked by 
M. le Prince... .. M. le Prince, who 
was on duty with an office that 
placed him behind the King, 
watched through a smal. hole, and 
congratulated himself on his black 
malice. The amusement lasted 
throughout the ball, and even the 
king, as contained as he usually 
was, laughed, too, and no one tired 
of admiring an invention so cruelly 
ridiculous, or of talking of it in the 
days that followed. 


This painful anecdote furnishes ample 
matter for reflection. Among the themes 
it illustrates is the humiliation of the 
cuckold in a carnivalesque setting, a 
motif familiar in other ancien regime 
settings (for example, among artisans in 
Robert Darnton’ s study of The Great 
Cat Massacre)? but here penetrating 
even into court circles. A second theme 
whose many ramifications could be 
traced is the role of the prince de Condé, 
the son of the Grand-Condé, who was 
implicated in the uprising known as the 
Fronde and then pardoned by Louis 
XIV; we find even this member of a 
younger generation of the Condé family, 


however, lingering in the shadows at 
court, a kinsman and rival of the king, 
perceived by contemporaries as a 
Mordred-like figure bent on making 
mischief.’ But here I want to emphasize 
yet another aspect of the text: that is, 
what it can tell us about the interpreta- 
tion of mythological images at the court 
of Louis XIV. Since we have no parallel 
account of the courtiers decoding the 
decorations of Versailles or Marly, this 
anecdote takes on a certain importance 
for the modern cultural historian. 

In the anecdote, M. de Luxembourg 
was Clearly disguised as Actaeon, the 
mortal huntsman who intruded on the 
goddess Diana and her nymphs while 
they were bathing, and was punished by 
being transformed into a stag. For the 
guests at the ball, however, the mytho- 
logical disguise was just a metaphor to 
convey through analogy a well-known 
but unmentionable social truth about 
the person in disguise—that he was a 
cuckold. Everyone present immediately 
understood the deeper layer of content 
beneath the manifest content of the 
mask, as was proved by the general 
merriment; all were able to draw the 
connection between the myth of Ac- 
taeon, with his antlers, and the cultural 
symbol of the cuckold, horns. The only 
remaining question was to know who 
had been clever enough to suggest the 
disguise to M. de Luxembourg, thereby 
offering the court such a cruel amuse- 
ment at his expense. 


his analysis may be helpful in a 

reconsideration of one of the mys- 
teries of Versailles. That is, the means 
by which the visitor was meant to 
decode the underlying meaning of cer- 
tain fountains. Our prototype is the 
Fountain of Latona, the central fountain 
of the garden in some ways, since it lies 
just below the crossing of the east-west 
and north-south axes; it dates from 
1668-70 in its original form (Figs. 
1-3)" 
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Fig. 1 Perelle. Fountain of Latona, Versailles (original state). 





In the Louis-XIV-period guidebooks 
to Versailles, the subject is described as 
Latona, the mistress of Jupiter and 
mother of the twins Apollo and Diana, 
who supplicates the god to take ven- 
geance on the Lycian farmers who 
refused her water. As a result of her 
plea, the farmers are changed into frogs, 
and their grotesque gilt-lead forms— 
some still human, some fully frog, and 
some in the course of transformation— 
surround and contrast with the elegant 
marble figure of the goddess with her 
children. In his monograph on the gar- 
dens of the Sun King, Robert Berger 
pointed out the strange silence of con- 
temporary guidebooks on the deeper 
meanings of this fountain: only one 
author hints at an underlying topical 
reference—the 1681 text of Sieur 
Combes makes the offhand suggestion 
that the moral of the story is the respect 
due to beauty, especially one loved by a 
sovereign (at this date, the official royal 
mistress was Mme de Montespan, who 
was by then the mother of several of the 
King’s illegitimate children).° 

Combes’s throw-away remark at- 
tracted little attention from scholars. In 
the 1930s, however, the Soviet scholar 
Mikhail Alpatov drew a connection 
between the Fountain of Latona and the 
troubles during the minority of Louis 
XIV, the revolt of the Fronde during the 
Regency of his mother, Anne of Aus- 
tria. The same reading occurred inde- 
pendently to the American scholar 
Nathan Whitman in 1969,’ and this 
interpretation is NOW generally accepted 
in the literature on Versailles. 

Yet there are several new problems 
here. First, why is there no mention of 


the analogy to the events of the Fronde 
in the seventeenth-century literature on 
Versailles, as Berger rightly indicated? 
Second, by what means was the courtier 
expected to arrive at the correct inter- 
pretation of the fountain if the guide- 
books and descriptions kept silent on this 
point? And finally, what are we to make 
of the Sieur Combes’s remark, which 
would seem to be a red herring? 

The anecdote that begins this essay 
may help to elucidate the first problem. 
The events of the Fronde, which had 
occurred within living memory, were 
commonly known social facts, like the 
domestic situation of M. and Mme de 
Luxembourg. But for reasons of deco- 
rum, there could be no overt reference to 
Mme de Luxembourg’s misconduct or to 
the serious threat to the crown a few 
decades earlier. And so ways were found 
to cast a veil of metaphor over each.” 

The second problem—the means of 
conversion of the mythological image 
back to its profound sense—cannot be 
solved according to the same model. 
With the Fountain of Latona we are 
dealing, after all, with a permanent 
monument in the garden of a royal 
chateau, not just a diabolical practical 
joke. How could the bureaucrats of the 
royal building service count on the 
image being deciphered? In order to 
answer this question, some of the skills 
learned in games dear to the French 
literary and social movement known as 
Préciosité must be examined.’ 


O ne of the hallmarks of the society of 
the Précieux and Précieuses, the 
salon society that first germinated in the 
aristocratic Parisian circle of the Hôtel 


de Rambouillet in the early seventeenth 
century, was its playfulness. This trait 
continued to dominate the movement 
even as it spread downward into the 
bourgeoisie and outward into the prov- 
inces later in the century, reaching its 
second peak about 1660. (One indica- 
tion of this resurgence is Moliére’s satir- 
ical play, Les Précieuses Ridicules, of 
1659.) We know that in the late 1650s 
and early 1660s the circle of the high 
priestess of Préciosité, Mlle de ot 
enjoyed games such as the “portrait,” 
guessing game involving the verbal are 
trait of a particular person, and the 
“enigma,” a form of visual riddle.'' It is 
the latter that is of concern here. 

The fundamental study of the enigma 
is by Jennifer Montagu, who has dis- 
cussed its origins in antiquity and the 
Renaissance, as well as its use in the 
seventeenth century as a pedagogical 





Fig. 2 Fountain of Latona, Versailles 
(as remodeled by Jules 
Hardouin-Mansart). 

tool.'* Here only the end point of Monta- 
gu’s study will be considered, the enig- 
mas published monthly beginning in 
January 1678 in the officially subsidized 
gazette, the Mercure Galant: what can 
be learned from these enigmas about the 
decoding of images in the Louis XIV 
period?" 

Montagu analyzes “Pandora,” the 
enigma for February 1678.'* The cor- 
rect answer, printed in March, was “the 
Secret,” a solution based on the analogy 
between the telling of a secret and the 
opening of Pandora’s box. Just as inter- 
esting for us, however, is the selection of 
incorrect answers published along with 
the solution, with the names (or noms de 
plume) and addresses of the respon- 
dents. Thanks to this data, we are 
assured that there was a widespread 
ability to interpret mythological images 
through analogy, in both aristocratic 
and bourgeois circles, and in both the 
capital and provinces. Moreover, the 
erroneous interpretations allow us to 
chart the field of possible interpretations 
for a given image, and it is interesting to 
note that among the popular levels of 
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interpretation were the gender-related 
themes beloved of the Précieux (for 
“Pandora,” these included “Jealousy in 
Marriage,” “Disharmony in Marriage,” 
“The Miseries of a Marriage between a 
Young Beauty and an Old Man”) and 
political solutions (among them, “The 
Spaniards Refusing Peace and Causing 
the Miseries of War,” “The Departure 
of the King to Open the Campaign 
whence Came All the Ills Afflicting 
Flanders,” and even in the editor’s 
remarks, an allusion to the secrecy of the 
campaign to capture Ghent).Thus sex 
and politics, volatile subjects of gossip, 
were privileged zones of interpretation. 

I propose seeing in the Fountain of 
Latona an enigma. As a deliberately 
polyvalent mythological image, it could 
refer by analogy to psychologically 
loaded subjects otherwise banished from 
royal iconographic programs for reasons 
of decorum. We might see Mikhail 
Alpatov and Nathan Whitman as two 
players who proposed the correct solu- 
tion to the enigma: Latona persecuted 
by, but eventually triumphant over, the 
Lycian farmers is an analogy for Anne 
of Austria vis-à-vis the Frondeurs. The 
connection between the farmer-frogs 
and the nobles of Paris is reinforced, I 
think, by the fact that the French nobil- 
ity inhabited a quarter of Paris known as 
le Marais, the marsh, just as frogs inha- 
bit swamps.” 

If the Fountain of Latona is indeed an 
enigma, then it is easy to resolve our 
third question about it. Combes’s 
description of it as an allusion to a royal 
mistress is just a less-correct answer, or 
maybe a more topical and up-to-date 
solution for his readers in 1681, thirteen 
years after the fountain was designed. In 
any case, the answer need not bear the 
ponderous weight we might have been 
tempted to assign to it otherwise, since it 
is now merely one of a multitude of 
possible answers, which in the Mercure, 
at any rate, were judged on their clev- 
erness and for their entertainment value 
as much as for their correctness.'® 


here may be yet another enigma 
among the fountains of Versailles, 
the Basin of Enceladus, of 1675-76." In 
guidebooks the subject is said to be the 
giant Enceladus, who joined his fellows 
in their attempt to climb to the heavens 
and supplant the gods of Mt. Olympus; 
as a punishment, he was pinned beneath 
an island off the coast of Sicily. In the 
fountain a great plume of water erupts 
from his mouth, perhaps miming the 
volcanic force of Etna beneath which he 
lay in some versions of the story. 
More than a half century ago Pierre 
Francastel pointed out what is no doubt 
the formal source, the frescoes of the 
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Sala dei Giganti in the Palazzo del Tè, 
in Mantua. But if we approach the 
fountain as an enigma, another order of 
problems imposes itself. Why has Ence- 
ladus been singled out from among the 
giants to occupy this bosquet of 
Versailles? 

The analogy I propose is with Nicolas 
Foucquet, the ill-fated French minister 
arrested for embezzlement in 1661.” 
Since Foucquet means “squirrel” in 
Angevin dialect, he had taken as his 
emblem a squirrel with the motto QUO 
NON ASCENDET (To What Heights 
May He Not Ascend?). Like the giants 
who sought to storm the heavens, Fouc- 
quet’s small squirrel boastfully aspired 
to ever greater heights, and like the 
giants, Foucquet fell. The metaphor can 
be extended further: until his death in 
1680, Foucquet was confined to the for- 
tress of Pignerol, just as Enceladus was 
imprisoned beneath his island. If this 
solution is correct, then the Basin of 
Enceladus, like the Fountain of Latona, 
served as a Cautionary exemplum for the 
courtiers: both illustrated events drawn 
from near-contemporary history, 
cloaked now in a mythological disguise. 

It has long been recognized that 
another creation of the 1670s, the Laby- 
rinth, injected a moralizing note into the 
gardens of Versailles.” In this bosquet, 
polychrome lead figures of animals 
decorated fountains illustrating thirty- 
nine fables drawn from the works of 
Aesop (the Tortoise and the Hare, the 
Fox and the Grapes, etc.). Some schol- 
ars have intimated that the ensemble 
was created ad usum delfini—that 1s, to 
serve a pedagogical function for the heir 
to the throne—but an examination of 
the largest and most spectacular foun- 
tain in the group suggests this fountain, 





Fig. 3 Fountain of Latona, Versailles 
(detail). 


at least, functioned in much the same 
way, and for the same audience, as the 
fountains discussed above. 

The subject of this most centrally 
located fountain, the Battle of the Ani- 
mals, was described in Charles Per- 
rault’s 1679 publication on the Laby- 
rinth: “The birds were at war with the 
terrestial animals. The bat, believing the 
birds to be the weaker party, passed to 
the side of their enemies, who, however, 
lost the battle. Since then the bat has not 
dared to return to the birds, and flies 
only by night.” The moral is clear, 
then, if left unspoken. 

But on a deeper, analogical level, 
there seems to be a subtext referring to 
the situation of the Grand-Condé: in the 
midst of the upheavals of the Fronde, he 
misjudged the strength of the royal 
party and passed to the side of the king’s 
enemies. Pardoned by Louis XIV, 
Condé nonetheless retired from court 
and, except for rare appearances, passed 
the remainder of his days in self- 
imposed exile at Chantilly.” Although a 
fable is not precisely the same as a 
mythological enigma, this fountain, at 
least, suggests that analogical readings 
could be extended to another genre, the 
fable, as well. The image was thus 
loaded with layer upon layer of mean- 
ing, and functioned in a sense as a 
didactic hieroglyph on which the cour- 
tier should look and meditate.” 

I have tried to demonstrate that enig- 
mas were present in the garden ico- 
nography of Versailles in the 1660s and 
1670s, as the crown appropriated the 
playful games of Préciosité and, ad- 
dressing the courtiers in their own lan- 
guage, turned the craze for the enigma 
to its own authoritarian purposes. The 
encouragement of thought patterns in 
which similitude and extended meta- 
phor provide keys to interpretation was 
not without danger, however. By foster- 
ing a mode of viewer response in which 
the inner meaning, the non-dit, was so 
heavily weighted in comparison with the 
fragile, outer layer of meaning, these 
royal programs contributed to the 
undermining of classical norms. In the 
place of the equilibrium between form 
and content, which is the ideal of classi- 
cism, there was now disjunction.* This 
was a State of affairs that could be 
exploited for subversive and anti- 
authoritarian ends. Ironic difference, 
rather than similarity, between form 
and meaning could now form the basis 
of interpretation, as the following ex- 
ample will indicate. 


mong the small bronzes by anony- 
mous sculptors dating from the last 
decades of the seventeenth century or 
early years of the eighteenth century are 


three compositions that I think should 
be considered a group and assigned to 
France; all three invert famous expres- 
sive formulations by Gianlorenzo Ber- 
nini for what I take to be ironic pur- 
poses. That these groups belong within 
the artistic orbit discussed above is clear 
from the fact that one of the composi- 
tions, an Actaeon (Fig. 4), was paired 
with a reduction of the Latona of Ver- 
sailles (Fig. 5); these groups were pre- 
sumably made as pendants for formal 





Fig. 4 Actaeon, bronze, 49 cm. 
Stockholm, Royal Collection. 


and thematic reasons, since both figures 
are Shown kneeling in supplication. I say 
the aims of the sculptor are ironic 
because if the viewer compares the origi- 
nal and revised subjects, he can measure 
an ironic distance between them. 

In the Actaeon,” the composition of 
Berninis Daniel miraculously saved 
from lions (Rome, S. Maria del Popolo, 
Chigi Chapel) is transformed into 
Actaeon devoured by his own hunting 
dogs. The other two compositions—Vu/- 
can and Polyphemus (Figs. 6 and 7)— 
show similar inversions: Peter Volk has 
demonstrated that the heroic David of 
Bernini (Rome, Galleria Borghese) lies 
behind an infuriated Vulcan about to 
cast the net over Mars and Venus, whom 
he has surprised together, and that the 
pious Aeneas of Bernini (Rome, Gal- 
leria Borghese) is the model for an 
enraged Polyphemus about to crush the 
lovers Acis and Galathea under an enor- 
mous boulder.” The Actaeon, of course 
recalls the disguise of M. de Luxem- 
bourg and the double connotations of 
Actaeon’s horns; and so we have, it 





Fig. 5 Latona, bronze. Stockholm, 
Royal Collection. 





Fig. 6 Vulcan, bronze, 45.4 cm. 


Munich, Bayerisches Nationalmuseum. 


would seem, three of Bernini’s creations 
transformed into cuckolds.” 

Since we know neither the artist nor 
the audience for whom the figures were 
intended, we can only speculate that 
they were made for knowledgeable col- 
lectors or other artists able to under- 


stand the joke. Whether the hostility 
was directed against Bernini personally, 
the Italian artistic establishment, or, 
more generally, towards the classical 
doctrines supported by academic teach- 
ing, we can only guess. But it is worth 
noting that the Polyphemus and Vul- 
can, at least, turn inside out the formu- 
las set forth in a lecture given by Michel 
Anguier at the Académie royale de pein- 
ture et de sculpture in 1669, on the 
Farnese Hercules.” The reuse of heroic 
postures for these two cuckolds contra- 
venes the rule of classical physiognomics 
that the actions of a figure, as well as its 
configurations, expression, body type, 
and drapery, depend on the tempera- 
ment of the figure to be depicted, while 
the heroicization of two cuckolds 
infringes two of Anguier’s three defini- 
tions of heroic virtù, namely, that the 
hero should be free of anger, avarice, 
and amorous desire. If one considers 
jealousy a form of emotional avarice, 
then the reversal is complete. 

Whatever the attribution, date, and 
history of these pieces may turn out to 
be, there can be no doubt that they 
betray an aggressive edge, and consti- 
tute a challenge to the established order. 
By questioning the traditional bonds 
between form and expression, they rep- 
resent a crucial and symptomatic step 
towards the rococo, that style character- 
ized by testing of and mock-playful 
attack on the classical doctrines that 
had been elaborated and embraced in 
previous decades. 


F rom the vantage point of our own 
postmodern age, we are uniquely 
equipped to understand the ambiguities 
of the rococo age, its tensions and inter- 
nal contradictions between the ironic 
and the serious, the frivolous and the 
earnest. We are well aware of the lack of 
innocence of this style, which touches at 
many points on the enterprise of the 
Enlightenment: in their common chal- 
lenge to the authority of tradition; 
awareness that Western culture is but 
one civilization among many; and will to 
push back the boundaries of sexual 
expression—to name but three areas of 
contact.” Similarly, we are alert to the 
early stirrings of this mentality during 
the age of absolutism, as in the small 
bronzes we have discussed. 

What may come as more of a surprise 
to us is to see that even during the period 
of consolidation of the absolutist state, 
when all the arts and sciences (including 
sculpture and hydrotechnology in the 
gardens of Versailles) were bent to the 
needs of the regime, the crown felt it 
necessary to couch its celebration of 
triumph over domestic enemies only in 
very indirect terms. The recourse of the 
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Fig. 7 Polyphemus, bronze, 46.9 cm. 
Munich, Bayerisches Nationalmuseum. 





designers of Versailles to the enigma to 
convey a message of cruel ridicule was 
like M. de Condé’s joke on M. de Lux- 
embourg and the ironic inversions of 
Bernini’s creations by our anonymous 
sculptor or sculptors: all three show the 
strategic power of a cleverly conceived 
and executed game in the France of the 
ancien regime. 
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The Challenge to Rule: 


Confrontations with Louis X VI 


By Vivian P. Cameron 





That a king be corrupt, a monopo- 
list, a swindler, ferocious, a coun- 
terfeiter, a perjurer, a traitor is no 
surprise, It is his nature to deveur 
the substance of his peuple and to 
be man-eating. ... As a tiger does 
when he sucks the blood of a 
voyager, the animal-king only fol- 
lows his instinct when he sucks the 
blood of his peuple. 


T his description of Louis XVI by the 
journalist Camille Desmoulins was 
written not on January 21, 1793—-when 
the king, then known as citizen Louis 
Capet, was beheaded—but in 1791 fol- 
lowing his flight to Varennes on June 20, 
an abortive expedition that confirmed 
suspicions that he was a counterrevolu- 
tionary after all. This event marked the 
break from earlier sentiments that had 
complimented Louis XVI as the restorer 
of French liberty and the equal of Louis 
XII, known as the friend of the people, 
and Henri IV, usually called father of 
the French people. 

Desmoulins’s description of Louis 
XVI as vampire corresponded to other 
characterizations of the king as an eater 
of men.’ Upon the king’s desertion. how- 
ever, others openly questioned what a 
monarch actually was: “What in a gov- 
ernment, is an office that demands 
neither experience nor ability, an office 
that is abandoned to the chance of birth, 
that can be filled by an idiot, a fool, a 
bad man as well as a wise one? Such an 
office is evidently a nothing (un rien). It 
is a place of representation and not of 
utility.”> While this contemporary of 
Desmoulins’s claimed that the kingship 
was nothing, printmakers had to mvent 
other images of “this place of represen- 
tation,” by disguising Louis X VI and by 
relegating him to the nursery, to the 
barnyard, and to bizarre pageants, 
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expressing what might be called a “limi- 
nal” phase of society; that period “when 
the past is momentarily negated, sus- 
pended, or abrogated, and the future has 
not yet begun, an instant of pure poten- 
tiality when everything, as it were, trem- 
bles in the balance.” Originally equated 
with the rites of passage of an individual 
from adolescence to adulthood, “limi- 
nality’ as a term was applied to other 
social phenomena, including rituals of 
charivari, carnival, and the like. Caught 
between the potential demise of a mon- 
arch and the birth of another type of 
government, imagemakers had to find 
suitable visual expressions for that 
period of change. To represent events, 
such as the flight to Varennes, that had 
revolutionary implications culturally, 
politically, and economically, printmak- 
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Fig. 1 Anonymous, je fais mon tour de 
france ... Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale. 


ers adopted various strategies from pop- 
ular festivals, including symbolic inver- 
sion and the grotesque or caricatured 
body, which could be both subversive 
and ludic. 

People immediately reacted to the 
desertion of the king in June 1791. 
Thirty or forty thousand men and 
women paraded before the National 
Assembly on June 23 with cries of “Vive 
la nation! Vive l’Assemblée Nationale! 
Vive libre ou mourir.” The words 
“king,” “queen,” “royal” were effaced 
from signs.° The “former” king was now 
“only a man.” 

Some printmakers, using symbolic 
inversion, depicted Louis Capet as an 
ordinary man, as in je fais mon tour de 


france (Fig. 1). Divested of his royal 


attributes, Louis XVI has become part 
locksmith, part valet, the first vocation 
referring to his secret hobby (he actually 
had a forge over his library at Ver- 
sailles), the second to his disguise during 
the flight or “tour de France.” As a 
two-sided man, the figure was to be 
interpreted both as a commoner and, 
like the god Janus (with whom he was 
elsewhere compared), obviously duplici- 
tous. The text accompanying the print 
adds a sinister element to the seemingly 
innocent half-vulcan, half-barber who 
can “rivet your shackles” and “wants to 
give you a shave.” The two French 
expressions combined mean “take a 
notch out of you,” a phrase close to 
Desmoulins’s description and aptly con- 
veyed: the king, armed with hammer 
and razor, approaches a mannequin’s 
head, similar to the decapitated heads 
that had been paraded through the 
streets of Paris during earlier incendiary 
days, including July 14. 1789, and Octo- 
ber 6, 1789.° The so-called friend of the 
people, Louis XVI, is here symbolically 
reversed into the potential assassin of 
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Fig. 2 Anonymous, Le Promenoir Royal ou La fuitte en Empire . . . Paris. 


Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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the people. As such, he is visually given 
power, albeit of a sinister kind. 

Other printmakers adopted a symbol- 
ically oppositional figure that was less 
threatening—that of the child. In Le 
Promenoir Royale ou La fuitte en 
Empire (Fig. 2), the thirty-five year old 
monarch is now barely a toddler, bal- 
anced in a traditional cage or walker, 
pulled by the queen, supported by his 
six-year old son, and pushed by the 
National Guard. Imprisoned in_ his 
walker, the king holds a windmill or 
whirligig, a seventeenth-century symbol 
of “foolishness and useless activity,” to 
indicate the futility of his actions.’ The 
fall of the king is emphasized by the 
phrase below the title, which translates, 
“Poor children, you’ve singed your 
wings,” obviously a reference to the 
overambitious Icarus. Marie-Antoinette 
similarly directs the king in another 
print, Hé hu, Da da (Fig. 3). The goal 
of the couple in this work is Montmédy, 
indicated by a rebus: the mountain 
marked “mont” and the clock with 
hands pointing to “midi.” With a “hé 
hu,” the boyish monarch—imitating the 
popular king mounted on a dummy 
horse in sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury folk festivities—urges on his immo- 
bile dada or hobbyhorse, equipped with 
pheasant feathers, symbols of pride and 
similar to those in the queen’s head gear, 
and adorned with deer antlers. sign of 
cuckoldry.'' References to popular fes- 
tivities are not limited to the wooden 
horse. Cuckoldry; the drummer (to beat 


a drum not only is part of the horseplay 
but signified a sexual act): the imminent 
uncrowning of the king as his coronet 
slips—all are related to the imagery of 
carnival, as well as to the writings of 
Rabelais. 

The sixteenth-century humorist Ra- 
belais was proposed as a prophet of the 
Revolution in a book published in 1791. 
Its author, Pierre Louis Ginguené, drew 
numerous parallels between Rabelais’s 
Gargantua and royalty, comparing, for 





instance, the early education of Gargan 
tua to the foolish training of the Bout 
bon princes, which rendered them “‘inca 
pable of the least response.”!? Ginguen 
emphasized a specific episode in whic 
the duc de Berry (the future Louis XVI 
was speechless at a court ceremony. In 
similar vein, Louis is portrayed by th 
printmaker as a boy-king who is capabl 
only of baby talk, “Hé hu, dada,” and i 
the other illustration, with only infantil 
ambulatory skills. The printmaker 
thereby divested the king of his tradi 
tional authority and, by implication 
conferred it on the viewers of the image 
who had mobility and speech, the vo) 
populi, exercised in that parade of thou. 
sands before the National Assembly or 
June 23. The youth of the king in the 
print, which accordingly implies his 
death as monarch, and his imprisonmen 
were complemented by the cries of thi 
people on that day, “Live free or diet”? 


I n other works, visual resistance t« 
and disapproval of Louis XVI were 
symbolized by the grotesque body, thai 
amalgamation of animal and humar 
form, which, according to the Ency- 
clopédie, could only be the result of the 
dreams of a sick person.”!4 Printmakers 
during the French Revolution were well 
aware of the disdain for the grotesque 
held by various art theorists—such as 
Charles Watelet, who railed against the 
“vicious and ridiculous construction” of 
the grotesque figure and its use in public 
interior spaces —and they used it to 
express their disapprobation. Journalists 
had contemptuously referred to the king 
as a pig (cochon), claiming that the 
queen herself had called him a gros 





Fig. 3 Anonymous, Hé hu! da da! Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale. 
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cochon, and they called his throne a 
“pigsty.” In La famille Des Cochons 
ramenée Dans L’étable (Fig. 4), human- 
headed swine representing the royal 
family, including the king’s sister and 
his brother, the comte de Provence, have 
been loaded into a straw-covered shal- 
low wagon pulled by two horses. Since 
the comte de Provence had successfully 
escaped to Brussels on his own, the print 
was probably hastily executed before 
that news reached Paris. The destina- 
tion of these “pigs” is the Tuileries 
Palace, sketched on the right. Their 
procession is here unmarked by the 
actual crowds of silent spectators, wear- 
ing their hats as a gesture of disrespect, 
who had actually lined the streets.! 

All the usual offensive associations 
with pigs—impurity and gluttony— 
were current at this time and appropri- 
ate for the “stout and thickset”’ (gros et 
épais) king, as he was described by one 
journalist.'* French expressions con- 
nected that animal with deceit and dis- 
loyalty, faults also ascribed to the cap- 
tive fugitive, who claimed that he had 
never intended to wage a counterrevolu- 
tionary war against France.'” 

Although the title of the print states 
that these pigs are being returned to the 
pigsty, their means of transportation— 
the open cart as contrasted to the closed 
Carriages actually used—suggests that 
they are being taken to the slaughter- 
house near the Gobelins in the faubourg 
Saint-Marcel, where Parisian pork 
butchers bought their pigs.”? Again, 
there is an implied intertwining here of 
death and life, of slaughter and things to 
be consumed. Since pork was one of the 
few meats that the poor and the peasan- 
try could afford, it was not generally 
associated with the aristocracy, as it is 
here.”’ Parisians consumed at least ten 
times more lamb than pork, presumably 
a sign of their wealth and status.” Dur- 
ing the time of Mardi Gras and Carni- 
val, however, sausages, salt pork, and 
other fatty products were the fare not 
just of the poor but of all, an integral 
part of a time when the world was 
reversed; when, as Rabelais pointed out, 
a king was uncrowned, when unnatural 
states and social disorder opposed the 
natural and social order. Such carnival- 
esque allusions are an implicit part of La 
famille Des Cochons ramenée Dans 
L’étable, where the king-pig along with 
other royal pigs is brought to market. 

Furthermore, the processional format 
of this and other prints illustrating the 
flight to and from Varennes evoked the 
parodies of religious processions that 
were a part of carnival, which tempo- 
rarily mocked the status of crown, 
church, or civic officials. The mockery 
here may well have been aimed at the 
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Fig. 4 Anonymous, La famille Des Cochons ramenée Dans L’étable. Paris, 


Bibliothèque Nationale. 


king’s coronation festivities in 1775 at 
Reims, a city located on the more direct 
route to Varennes, which the king, fear- 
ing recognition, had deliberately by- 
passed in his flight.” Indeed, on hearing 
of the king’s capture, some citizens of 
Reims, who may have even cheered the 
ceremonies of the coronation, marched 
to Chalons to mock the royal family. 

So popular was this print that it was 
issued in several versions, one of which 
was reproduced in a 1792 book on cari- 
catures, Histoire des caricatures de la 
révolte des Francais, by the counterre- 
volutionary Boyer de Nimes, who barely 
commented on the work.” Its currency 
suggests that it may have been accessi- 
ble to country folk, for whom caricature 
was, according to Boyer de Nimes, spo- 
ken writing.” For peasants, such a print 
would speak not only of deceit but also 
of the royal agricultural policy. initiated 
in 1787, which had permitted the aris- 
tocracy to enclose property and to raise 
grain prices, measures against which the 
peasants had revolted during the sum- 
mer of 1789, striking down enclosures, 
restoring communal lands, and demand- 
ing price controls.” In fact, government 
troops had been sent into the area 
between Paris and Chateau-Thierry to 
control the peasants during the harvests 
of 1790 and 1791.” Hence, the pictorial 
metaphor of pig refers to a wealth that 
the peasant had lost and now sought to 
or did recover. The metaphor, which 
makes the king an inferior creature, 
would continue to be used throughout 
the Revolution, finding its most expres- 
sive use in a toy pig with the head of 
Louis Capet, which could be decapi- 
tated by its young owner.” 


he idea of carnival with its symbolic 

inversions and grotesque creatures 
pervades another print (Fig. 5). Using 
the imagery of the Triumph of Silenus, 
the printmaker has clearly identified the 
cast of characters in the subtext: Silenus 
riding backwards on a barrel from 
which the head of Mirabeau protrudes; 
an evil genius holding a mirror in which 
the eagle of Austria is pictured; Folly 
conducting the chariot pulled back- 
wards by the crayfish; the guide of Folly 
on horseback in a closed wheel contin- 
ually riding in a circle; and birds flying 
backwards, preventing the acceleration 
of the procession. 

That Louis XVI is Silenus, sometimes 
described as a satyr, is appropriate, con- 
sidering the caustic comment one jour- 
nalist wrote, ““What a satyr you have 
made of royalty!’ Another reference to 
the satyr is the goat’s skin covering the 
barrel on which this naked, thickset man 
rides backwards, holding a pot of wine in 
his right hand. Marie-Antoinette, 
clothed in a slight shift, is Folly, while 
the head at the end of her Jjester’s staff is 
perhaps that of her Swedish friend or 
lover, Axel de Fersen, who arranged the 
escape. 

As a typical carnivalesque trope, the 
backward-riding figure alludes appro- 
priately to the popular festival of Corpus 
Christi, celebrated this year on June 23, 
during Louis XVI’s ignominious return 
to Paris. In fact, the royal family had 
tried to celebrate that feast day by hear- 
ing mass in Châlons, but the service was 
disrupted, as I have already noted, by a 
band of hostile volunteers from Reims 
and Vigny.” This demonstration of 
political hostility would have its denoue- 


ment in the beheading of the king in 
1793, but for the moment, it was trans- 
lated into more traditional patterns of 
misbehavior and mockery. 

Folly, represented as female by Eras- 
mus and in some of the Feasts of Fools 
and other festivities, can symbolize the 
woman who unmasks the truth, but here 
she decidedly represents the powerful 
wife who not only dominates her hus- 
band but cuckolds him, as the head on 
her jester’s rattle suggests.*' The figure 
of Silenus on a barrel can be connected 
to the Triumph of Bacchus riding a cask, 
as in an Official festival honoring Louis 
XVI's mother in 1747 and a more comic 
sixteenth-century precedent, where the 
barrel was dragged by a pig.” But his 
ride backwards is more closely related to 
charivari, when the youths of a village 
would make fun of a newly married 
couple or ridicule others who seemed to 
reverse what was believed to be the 
natural order, say, a husband beaten or 
dominated by his wife. The usual 
punishment for this during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was to force 
the husband to ride backwards on an 
ass, the traditional means of transporta- 
tion of Silenus. Although these Abbeys 
of Misrule, as they were called, had 
begun to be phased out in the eighteenth 
century, some still survived.” 

Further carnival references include 
the wine barrel, from which protrudes 
the bloody head of the younger Mira- 
beau, nicknamed Mirabeau-Tonneau 
because of his weight and love for wine. 
An emigré at the time of the flight to 
Varennes, Mirabeau was attempting to 
raise an army on the banks of the Rhine 
to support the king,” so his appearance 
as the “vehicle” for the king is quite 
appropriate. By itself, the wine barrel, 
associated with all kinds of festivities, 
could symbolize the cellar and death, 
the wine life. Wine and blood are min- 
gled here in the head, a kind of grue- 
some forerunner of the fate of Louis 
XVI. Indeed, as Bakhtin explained in 
his book on Rabelais, in the context of 
the carnival “the king is the clown. He is 
abused and beaten when the time of his 
reign is over.... Abuse is death, it is 
former youth transformed into old age, 
the living body turned into a corpse.” 

Although the printmaker has not 
gone that far, the body of the king is far 
from that idealized one prescribed by 
eighteenth-century theorists such as 
Watelet: “We require, in painting and in 
the theater, that a king, a hero, a Judge, 
have in their proportions, in their fea- 
tures, in their movements, in their 
expressions not only a general beauty 
but an individual beauty. ... We are led 
astray by their virtues to improve on 
their deformities.” In carnivals, as in 


these carnivalesque prints, the mockers 
were led to consider the vices of men and 
to exaggerate their deformities. Al- 
though not deformed in the Rabelaisian 
sense of hyperbole, the overweight body 
of Louis XVI—called a gros mangeur 
by more than one journalist and com- 
pared to that of Gargantua by Gin- 
guené—-violates notions of Neoclassical 
decorum.” Indeed, he might be the poor 
relative of the glutton Maschecroûte, 
who figured in carnivals in Lyon.” 

The great body of the king is immo- 
bilized, not only by his weight, but by 
those transporting him. The horseman 
in a squirrel wheel, similar to that pic- 
tured in a seventeenth-century print, 
moves only in place.” The crayfish and 
birds move backwards. What appears to 
be a triumphal entrance is a departure. 

The language of carnival or charivari, 
that rite of passage for adolescents, is 
here applied to a broader context, that of 
political passage. Although these and 
other prints ridiculed the king by plac- 
ing him in unlikely guises and metamor- 
phosizing him into grotesque creatures, 
the issue is not just the carnivalesque 
debasement of royalty but of contempo- 
rary social organization itself and the 
development of national sovereignty. In 
June 1791, when the separation of 
people from their former head was 
merely a possibility, the problem for 
imagemakers was how to express the 
reordering of the world visually. Two 
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years later, after the king was guillo- 
tined and France became a republic, all 
the devices of carnival were abandoned. 
The French people had passed beyond 
the age of liminality. 
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I should like to thank the Swann Foundation for 
Caricature and Cartoon, which awarded me a 
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Sciences and Research Council, which awarded 
me a Grant for 1987. These enabled me to com- 
plete the research for this article. 
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Assuring the Empire of the Future: 
The 1798 Fête de la Liberté 


By Patricia Mainardi 





hen the procession of the Fête de 

la Liberté bearing Napoleon’s art 
loot from Italy crossed Paris on a rainy 
day in July 1798, its passage was accom- 
panied by a song whose refrain went 
“Rome is no more in Rome. It is now in 
Paris”! (Fig. 1). But Rome in fact was 
two cities, cultural Rome and political 
Rome. Cultural Rome was the Mecca 
for young French artists and the home- 
away-from-home of the French Acade- 
my; it was the destination of young 
gentlemen on their grand tour and the 
location of the most esteemed works of 
art in the Western world—namely, the 
sculpture of antiquity. But there was a 
political Rome as well, the historical 
Rome of Empire, of marching armies 
and world conquest. Which of these two 
Romes did the festival honor, and which 
was now in Paris? 

Art historians have looked at classical 
art aesthetically and indeed have writ- 
ten about this festival as a celebration of 
“taste and the antique.” Historians, on 
the other hand, have viewed it politically 
and have regarded the art primarily as 
war trophies.’ Both views are correct, 
for the art did embody a double authori- 
ty, both cultural and political; through 
the agency of these objects both Romes 
were symbolically relocated in Paris. It 
is my theory that the Féte celebrated 
this alliance between politics and 
antique art and that it symbolically 
marked the transfer of the cultural capi- 
tal of Europe from eighteenth-century 
Rome to nineteenth-century Paris. His- 
torians, while accepting that such a cul- 
tural relocation took place, have been 
silent on the reasons; I am proposing 
that we look for an explanation in the 
expressed French intention of affecting 
this transfer through the looting carried 
out by the Revolutionary armies 
throughout Europe and the subsequent 
display of the plunder in the Louvre. We 


have in recent history witnessed a simi- 
lar attempt by Hitler, whose plans for a 
grand cultural capital in Linz, his home- 
town in Austria, featured a museum 
stocked with all the looted art treasures 
of Europe.’ For Hitler, as for Napoleon 
before him, possession of the world’s art 
treasures would legitimize his regime 
and constitute the outward sign of 
Empire. 

Although looting had been a standard 
part of military conquest from time 
immemorial, it was brought to a new 
level of sophistication during the Revo- 
lutionary period. French looting of for- 
eign, as well as domestic, art treasures 
preceded Bonaparte’s rise to power; 
practiced as a kind of free enterprise by 
the military, it had accompanied the 
first French campaign in Belgium in 








1793.° In 1794, however, the Committee 
of Public Instruction decreed that “its 
President will write to the Committee of 
Public Safety on the importance of 
secretly sending artists and scholars in 
the wake of our armies; in regions 
secured by Republican troops they will 
appropriate, with precaution, monu- 
ments of interest to the arts and sciences 
and have them sent to France.’ This 
was soon done, and a steady stream of 
Rubenses and Van Dykes began arriv- 
ing in Paris.’ Despite some new rhetoric 
about such works being “liberated” not 
stolen, the legality of this procedure 
depended on the right of conquest alone. 
Had the Belgians been able to defeat 
France, they, according to military pre- 
cedent, would then have had the right to 
recuperate their stolen treasures; this 
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Fig. 1 Fête de la Liberté, 9-10 Thermidor VI, Champ-de-Mars, Paris. 


was the common law of warfare. French 
intentions of concealing the govern- 
ment-sponsored looting give ample evi- 
dence of misgivings over the appropri- 
ateness of this behavior in the Age of 
Enlightenment for, by the eighteenth 
century, looting was no longer consid- 
ered a natural right of warfare. 

General Bonaparte refined this com- 
mon law in accordance with the general 
shift through the eighteenth century to 
contract law. As his victorious armies 
passed through Italy, he insisted on con- 
tract-treaties with the vanquished, be 
they Pope or Duke, specifying the ces- 
sion of works of art. This innovation in 
diplomatic procedure placed Bona- 
parte’s art loot in the peculiar legalistic 
position in which it remains, for when 
the allies, victors in turn, attempted to 
reclaim their art in 1814-15, the French 
held up their treaties as legal “proof” of 
perpetual ownership, a claim still main- 
tained.’ In his first official speech in 
1814, the restored monarch Louis 
XVIII announced of the plunder of 
Europe, “the masterpieces of the arts 
belong to us forevermore, by rights more 
stable and sacred than those of con- 
quest.” Only the new concept of the 
precedence of contract law over com- 
mon law could make such a claim." 

Bonaparte’s 1796 Treaty of Bologna 
with Pope Pius VI epitomized these new 
methods; reinforced by the 1797 Treaty 
of Tolentino, it specified “The Pope will 
deliver to the French Republic one 
hundred pictures, busts, vases, or statues 
at the choice of the commissioners who 
will be sent to Rome, among which 
objects will specifically be included the 
bronze bust of Junius Brutus and that in 
marble of Marcus Brutus, both located 
in the Capitol, and five hundred manu- 
scripts chosen by the commissioners.””"' 
Similar clauses were written into every 
treaty signed in Italy, although looting 
of the old-fashioned kind also occurred. 
French commissioners spent two years 
in Italy supervising the selection, remov- 
al, and transport of the plunder sent to 
France; in addition to manuscripts and 
works of art, it included furniture, tapes- 
tries, scientific specimens and instru- 
ments, even plants and animals, in short 
nearly everything that could be car- 
ried off from the Italian peninsula 
(Fie. 2)" 


f the art of Italy was not the first— 

and certainly not the last—loot of the 
Revolution, it was the most esteemed, 
for it included the sculpture of antiquity 
and the painting of the Renaissance and 
the Baroque. It was appropriated by a 
general astute enough to turn its posses- 
sion to political advantage by playing on 
the longstanding French desire to 
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replace Rome as the center of culture 
and civilization. Francois I and Louis 
XIV had, in previous centuries, looked 
longingly eastward at a capital that 
made theirs, by comparison, seem pro- 
vincial.'? But Bonaparte was motivated 
less by aesthetic than by political ambi- 
tion. Of the one hundred choice works of 
art ceded by the Treaty of Tolentino, 
eighty-four antique sculptures were 
chosen for shipment to France. For him 
these sculptures represented, first and 
foremost, trophies, the signs of Empire. 

Bonaparte was not the only French- 
man to believe that these sculptures 
paraded through Paris in 1798 were all 
original works that the Romans them- 
selves had looted from the Greeks. Vir- 
tually every official speech on the sub- 
ject from 1794 to 1815 repeated a litany 
of conquest clearly articulated at the 
1798 festival: “The Romans plundered 
the Etruscans, the Greeks, and the 
Egyptians, accumulated [the sculp- 
tures] in Rome and other Italian cities; 
the fate of these productions of genius is 
to belong to the people who shine succes- 
sively on earth by arms and by wisdom, 
and to follow always the wagons of the 
victors.”’'* This apology served the dou- 
ble advantage of both justifying French 
looting as being in the grand tradition 
and identifying that looting as a ritual 
ceremony of accession to empire. The 
ceremonial display of the antique sculp- 
ture as “trophies” in 1798 signified con- 
quest of Rome just as the depiction on 
the Arch of Titus of the menorah carried 
in triumph had signified the Roman 
conquest of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 (Fig. 
3). 

In the aftermath of 10 Thermidor 
Year 2 (1794), with Robespierre fallen 
and the Terror ended, the Revolutionary 
spirit had ebbed away, the economy was 
limping along, and strong measures had 
to be taken to enlist public support for 
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wars abroad and the Directory at home. 
In all the letters and memoranda con- 
cerning the projected festival of looted 
art, it was repeatedly stressed that pub- 
lic spirit had to somehow be rekindled. 
The Fête offered an appeal to patriotism 
combined with the lust for booty; it 
turned out to be a winning combination. 
Politically, the looting was applauded 
in France, but in the cultural milieu 
Napoleon’s intentions of plundering the 
Italian peninsula were not at first uni- 
versally acclaimed. In 1796, Qua- 
tremére de Quincy published a long 
essay passionately condemning the “re- 
moval of the art monuments from Italy, 
the dismemberment of her schools of 
art, and the despoiling of her collections, 
galleries, museums, etc.” He stated: 
“Moreover I believe it equally injurious 
to the eighteenth century to suspect it of 
being capable of reviving this Roman 
right of conquest that renders men and 
things the property of the strongest.” 
That same year, forty-seven of the most 
distinguished French painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects—including David, 
Soufflot, Valenciennes, Pajou, Vien, 
Suvée, Peyron, many of them members 
of the Institut national des sciences et 
des arts—signed a petition urging the 
Directory to reconsider its decision to 
strip Rome of its monuments." Al- 
though this petition went unpublished, a 
second group of thirty-seven artists, 
much less eminent than the first, pub- 
lished a counterpetition in the Gazette 
nationale, the official newspaper, in 
which they defended the decision to loot 
Rome. The Romans, they claimed, were 
lazy, superstitious barbarians who 
neither respected nor deserved their art 
treasures; as Rome itself had obtained 
them by conquest of Greece, so France 
had a right to appropriate them in 
turn.'’ Despite the opposition to looting 
previously expressed by many of its 


members, in the following year the Insti- 
tut itself (which was, it must be remem- 
bered, a government agency) wrote a 
special report for the Minister of the 
Interior expressing its support for the 
policy.'* It proposed, and even offered to 
help to organize, a festival celebrating 
the Italian convoy’s arrival in Paris: 
“What could be more appropriate to 
revive and strengthen public spirit than 
to exhibit ceremonially to the French 
people this striking witness of its gran- 
deur and its power?” Quatremère’s bro- 
chure, the artists’ petition, counterpeti- 
tion, the Institut’s report, all set out the 
arguments, pro and con, for looting the 
eternal city. The interesting thing is that 
here, for the first time, such arguments 
were necessary. We might think of this 
as the self-consciousness provided by the 
Enlightenment, which extolled ideal 
civic relationships. 


he spoils of war could simply have 

been distributed among the mili- 
tary leaders as in that other classical 
precedent, the Trojan War, or they 
could have been quietly unloaded into 
the new museum in the Louvre, opened 
in 1793. And yet, when the works appro- 
priated by the Treaty of Tolentino left 
Italy in convoy in 1797, plans were 
already afoot for a triumphal entry to 
Paris, although no such entry had 
greeted the convoys previously sent from 
Belgium.” Everyone, it seems, recog- 
nized the advantage to be gained from 
the double authority of antique art. The 
Commissioners from Italy who had 
chosen it and supervised its shipment 
kept up a steady stream of letters to the 
Directory. Commissioner Thouin was 
the most determined: “Will we let the 
precious booty from Rome arrive in 
Paris like charcoal barges and will we 
have it disembarked on the Quai du 
Louvre like crates of soap?,” he asked.” 
In voluminous correspondence he out- 
lined every aspect of the proposed festi- 
val: for the first wagon of the cortège, he 
proposed a banner reading “Monuments 
to the Victories of the Army of Italy”; 
Bonaparte, he hoped, would underwrite 
the cost.” Letourneux, Minister of the 
Interior, also saw it as a vehicle for 
Bonaparte: “He will see in this cere- 
mony a sketch of the triumph that 
awaits him on his return.” Nonethe- 
less, even with the backing of the Insti- 
tut, the project would probably have had 
to be abandoned for lack of funds had 
not a letter arrived from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs: “I have the honor of 
informing you that General-in-chief 
Bonaparte has resolved to make avail- 
able the funds necessary for the trans- 
port to Paris of the monuments of 
Rome.” 
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Fig. 3 Relief from the Arch of Titus, Rom 
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The advantage of such a fête for 
Bonaparte’s future ambitions is obvious, 
for, as in the Roman triumphs it imi- 
tated, it would celebrate the conquering 
general as much as the conquered trea- 
sures. From the beginning, Bonaparte 
and the Directory had extracted as 
much benefit as possible from the plun- 
der’s prestige; each time a new convoy 
from Italy arrived in Paris, the 
announcement and inventory were pub- 
lished in the Gazette nationale.” Bona- 
parte’s letters to the Directory regularly 
appeared in the official newspaper and 
showed him quantifying aesthetics as 
the only way of conveying value (Fig. 4): 
“Citizen Barthélemy is busy at the 
moment choosing the pictures from 
Bologna. He is counting on taking 
around fifty of them, including the Saint 
Cecilia that is said to be the masterpiece 
of Michelangelo”; he meant Raphael.” 
“The famous painting of Saint Jerome is 
so esteemed in this country that they 
have offered a million to buy it back.” 
In this respect, as in so many others, 
Bonaparte anticipated our modern age 
for, during the Enlightenment, works of 
art were discussed more in transcendent 
than in commercial terms, particularly 
by public officials.” 


A s the convoy from Italy bearing the 
antique sculpture proceeded slowly 
towards Paris, the festival celebrating 
its arrival began taking shape. The 
numerous extant drafts of the program 
for the “Triumphal entry of objects of 
arts and sciences gathered in Italy” 
attest to the careful planning that went 
into even the most minor questions of 


precedence and protocol. In the constant 
changes can be seen the relative posi- 
tions of the two protagonist groups, the 
cultural (the Institut) and the political 
(the Government). 

The first government proposal came 
from Letourneux, who, in April 1798, 
reported to the Directory: “The govern- 
ment commissioners for art, the litera- 
ture and fine arts sections of the Institut, 
poets, philosophers, public officials 
especially, all those who feel the need of 
restoring public spirit and of increasing 
national pride by having the spoils of the 
conquered peoples pass before the eyes 
of our people, all join in requesting that 
the day that these fruits of our victories 
enter into Pars be celebrated by a festi- 
val.”? In response, the Directory 
decreed that such a festival should take 
place, the date to be set when the con- 
voy’s arrival was imminent.” The first 
program, dated a few weeks later, cele- 
brated “cultural Rome,” proposing that 
the triumphal entry be designed by the 
architect Chalgrin, who had been in 
charge of official festivals since 1794. 
Participants would include learned soci- 
eties, schools, artists, and a ballet, “The 
Offering to Liberty”; members of the 
Institut would surround the Altar of the 
Fatherland; and the Commissioners 
from Italy would dedicate to them “all 
the conquered riches.” On the second 
day, the President of the Institut would 
present the “conquered riches” to the 
Directory. This program draft was soon 
superseded by another, in which the 
Academicians at the Altar of the 
Fatherland were replaced by members 
of the Directory and public officials. In 
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this revised program, the dedication 
speeches of the Commissioners from 
Italy would then be addressed to politi- 
cal, not cultural, authorities.* 

In the final version, the extremes 
of both the “cultural” and the “politi- 
cal” programs were modified by giving 
each party one day. On the first day the 
Commissioners formally presented the 
plunder of the Italian campaign to the 
Minister of the Interior; surrounded 
by members of the Institut, he thanked 
the commissioners in the name of artists 
and scholars. On the second day, he 
presented the monuments to the Direc- 
tory in the presence of military 
representatives.” 

The original plan was that the festival 
would be included in the July 14 cele- 
brations, but the convoy was delayed en 
route through France and did not arrive 
in time.” Plans were hastily revised to 
incorporate the triumphal entry into the 
Féte de la Liberté of 9 and 10 Thermi- 
dor (July 27-28).* This annual festival 
had been decreed three years earlier to 
celebrate the fall of Robespierre;* the 
parade of loot from Italy would thus 
reinforce its message that the “fruits of 
liberty” were the consequence of the end 
of the Terror and its replacement by the 
Directory. 


he spoils from Italy became the 
focus of the festival, replacing its 
original program.” A detachment of 
cavalry and a military band led the 
parade; each wagon, decorated with gar- 
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lands, carried a banner identifying its 
contents since most of the works of art 
were still in crates. There were three 
divisions: Natural History, Books and 
Manuscripts, and Fine Arts; a detach- 
ment of military troops followed each 
division. The organization of the march 
showed the Enlightenment emphasis on 
the encyclopedic organization of knowl- 
edge, here turned towards a political 
end, namely, the symbolic displacement 
of the capital of Western civilization 
from Rome to Paris. The announcement 
of the Féte in the Gazette nationale 
stated: 


This festival, already so cherished 
by all Frenchmen, will be still fur- 
ther embellished by the triumphal 
entry of the objects of science and 
art gathered in Italy. The banana, 
palm, coconut, and papaya trees 
that Citizen Baudin ordered 
brought from the isle of Trinidad 
will cover them with their shade; 
animals from the burning deserts 
of Africa and from glacial North- 
ern climates will accompany them. 
Thus all parts of the world have 
been made to contribute to enrich 
the most beautiful of our festivals 
and to make it as magnificent as 
the triumphal entry of Aemilius 
Paulus into Rome.‘ 


That Triumph, described by Plutarch, 
celebrated Aemilius’ victory over the 
Macedonians in A.D. 167; it continued 
for three days with the entire first day 





Fig. 4 “Well, Gentlemen, 2,000,000 Francs!” 
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taken up by a procession of plundered 
art objects carried on 250 chariots.* 

The First Division of the Fête de la 
Liberté, led by professors of Natural 
History, had ten wagons carrying ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral specimens. 
There were items such as seeds and 
tropical plants, scientific and agricul- 
tural instruments and implements, min- 
eral samples, and—to the delight of the 
spectators—lions and camels from 
Africa and a bear from Bern.” The 
tropical contributions, joined to the Ital- 
ian convoy at Marseilles, were especially 
significant since exotic animals had 
been an important aspect of the tradi- 
tional Roman triumph. The banners on 
each wagon identified its contents and 
displayed mottoes such as, for the tools 
and implements: “Ceres smiles on our 
trophies”; for petrified rock specimens 
from Verona: “Monuments to the antiq- 
uity of the world.” 

The Second Division included six 
wagons of books, manuscripts, medal- 
lions, musical texts, and printing ele- 
ments, Asian language print fonts being 
particularly valuable. The accom- 
panying cortège included a choir of 
Musicians singing patriotic hymns, 
members of societies of arts and 
sciences, deputations representing the- 
aters, libraries, technical schools, pub- 
lishers, and the professors of the Collége 
de France carrying a bust of Homer ona 
tripod. 

Leading the Third Division, Fine 
Arts, was a banner announcing “The 
Arts seek the land where laurels grow.” 
Accompanied by a choir of young art- 
ists, the division included museum 
administrators and all the professors 
and students from art schools. The four 
bronze horses taken from the Cathedral 
of San Marco at Venice preceded the 
whole procession just as in Roman 
triumphs four horses had led the way. 
Their banner read, “Horses transported 
from Corinth to Rome and from Rome 
to Constantinople, from Constantinople 
to Venice, and from Venice to France. 
They are finally in a free land.” 
Thought to be by Lysippus himself, the 
four horses were an ideal symbol of 
cultural and political authority. 

The sculpture section was led by a 
banner reading, “Monuments of An- 
tique Sculpture. Greece gave them up;/ 
Rome lost them;/ Their fate has twice 
changed;/ it will not change again.” 
There followed twenty-five wagons of 
the most celebrated antique sculpture in 
the world, most of it previously on dis- 
play in Roman museums: the Capitoline 
Venus, the Discobolos, the Spinario, the 
Laocoûn, the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Capitoline Antinous, the Dying Gaul, 
etc. By eighteenth-century standards, 
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Fig. 5 Salle de Laocoôn, Gallery of Antiquity, Musée Napoléon (Louvre), Paris, 


c. 1800-14. 





Bonaparte had been quite accurate in 
bragging that “we will have everything 
beautiful in Italy.” Last came two 
wagons of paintings. The first, “The 
Roman School,” carried the Transfigu- 
ration of Raphael, as well as works by 
Domenichino and Giulio Romano: on it 
was a banner reading, “Artists, come 
running! Here are your masters!” The 
last wagon, “The Venetian School,” 
held works by Titian and Veronese but 
carried no inscription. In this politico- 
aesthetic context, Venice could not com- 
pete with Rome. 

The bust of Junius Brutus was carried 
at the end of the march and ceremonial- 
ly placed on a pedestal before the Altar 
of the Fatherland: on the pedestal was a 
plaque stating, “Rome was first gov- 
erned by kings:/ Junius Brutus gave it 
liberty and the Republic.” After the 
Commissioners from Italy presented 
their inventories to the new Minister of 
the Interior, Neufchâteau, with many 
speeches all around, the “cultural” festi- 
val ended with a salvo of artillery fol- 
lowed by orchestras, dancing, and fire- 
works. The “political” ceremony, held 
on the second day, had representatives 
of the government and the military in 
attendance; the music consisted of mili- 
tary marches. When Neufchateau pre- 
sented the inventories to the Directory 
at the Altar of the Fatherland, only the 
military was present; military maneu- 
vers and a balloon launching concluded 
the ceremonies. 

In the speeches are revealed the issues 
and intentions that informed the event. 


When Thouin presented the inventories 
to Neufchâteau, he stated: “The com- 
mission of sciences and arts in Italy is 
honored to present to you the monu- 
ments of the victories of the armies of 
the Republic in this part of Europe.” He 
directly praised Bonaparte, the hidden 
presence behind the festival: “The gen- 
eral-in-chief whose genius organized the 
victory in Italy has shown foresight in 
organizing even the scientific contribu- 
tions.”*! In response, Neufchâteau 
stated: “The prime sentiment that the 
sight of such a rich and extensive gath- 
ering of masterpieces of all centuries 
inspires in Republican hearts is that of 
gratitude to the generous armies of the 
French Republic.” He concluded: 
“Here is the triumphal ceremony, here 
is the expiating ceremony for the crimes 
of the tyranny overthrown on 9 Thermi- 
dor.”*? The plunder from Italy would 
wash clean the Revolution, and Revolu- 
tionary principles would sanitize the 
looting. As the Institut report on the 
festival had suggested: “We will thus 
absolve the French nation of this charge 
of vandalism, so often repeated by its 
enemies; in the midst of the expenses of 
war its government still finds the means 
of giving such splendor to the fine 
arts.” 


he 1798 Fête de la Liberté cele- 
brated more than the triumphal 
entry of the Italian plunder to Paris: it 
celebrated the adoption of antique art as 
the official art of the state and cemented 
the union of the state and the Institut in 


their mutual esteem for that art. 
Although this was the first and last time 
that art was paraded through the streets 
of Paris, Bonaparte continued to exploit 
its double authority after his rise to 
power. 

Each time a new convoy of art plun- 
dered from Italy arrived, it was cele- 
brated with a special exhibition in the 
Louvre, now called the Musée central 
des arts: in 1798 works from Lombardy, 
Venice, Rome; in 1800 from Florence 
and Turin; in 1802 from Florence, 
Turin, and Foligno; in 1803 from 
Venice, Florence, Naples, Turin, and 
Bologna; in 1805, from Parma and 
Venice.* Each exhibition was accompa- 
nied by a catalogue that blatantly 
extolled military might: “Not until all 
the monuments have arrived and are 
united with those which have come from 
Belgium and Düsseldorf can this 
immortal trophy of our victories be con- 
sidered complete; only then will we be 
able to feel the extent of the gratitude 
that the Fatherland, and the arts in 
particular, owe to our invincible 
armies.” “s 

The newly installed Gallery of Antiq- 
uity in the Louvre (Fig. 5) was opened 
to the public on 18 Brumaire Year 9 
(November 9, 1800) to coincide with the 
anniversary of the 1799 coup d'état that 
had brought Napoleon to power. The 
preface to its catalogue began with the 
statement: “The majority of statues 
exhibited in the Gallery of Antiquity are 
the fruits of the conquests of the Army 
of Italy.”* On opening day, Bonaparte 
visited the gallery with an official dele- 
gation and attached a plaque to the 
pedestal of the Apollo Belvedere: “The 
statue of Apollo/ Erected on this pedes- 
tal/ Found at Antium, at the end of the 
XV century, placed in the Vatican by 
Julius [1/ At the beginning of the XVI 
century/ Conquered in the Year V of 
the Republic/ By the Army of Italy/ 
Under the orders of General Bonaparte/ 
Has been set here on 21 Germinal Year 
VIII/ First year of his Consulate.” 4 

In 1803 the Musée central des arts 
was renamed the Musée Napoléon. 
Although the Venus de Medici arrived 
from Naples too late to be included in 
that year’s July 14 celebration, Bona-- 
parte nonetheless had a medal struck 
commemorating the occasion. It repre- 
sented on one side his portrait as First 
Consul, and on the other the Venus de 
Medici with the somewhat ambiguous 
legend: To the Arts, the Victory.” The 
first anniversary of the 1806 Battle of 
Jena was celebrated with a major exhi- 
bition of conquered antiquities.’ A 
colossal bust of Napoleon himself was 
placed over the entrance to the “Musée 
des antiques,” and the artists Gérard 
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and Gros were commissioned to deco- 
rate the Louvre with paintings com- 
memorating, respectively, “The arrival 
in Paris of the monuments of arts con- 
quered by the Treaty of Tolentino” and 
“The Emperor giving France the mas- 
terpieces of antique sculpture.” By the 
end of Napoleon’s reign, more than four 
hundred antique statues, busts, and 
reliefs were on display in the Louvre, 
which now possessed virtually all the 
most esteemed art in the Western 
world; only insufficient technology had 
prevented the removal of Trajan’s Col- 
umn and the transport of the major 
frescoes of the Renaissance.” 

The horses of San Marco, which had 
led the fine-arts division in 1798, con- 
tinued to serve a political function. In 
1807 they were placed on the newly 
erected Arc du Triomphe du Carrousel 
modeled after the Roman Arch of Con- 
stantine. The arch, erected on the 
former site of the guillotine, carries a 
long inscription commemorating the 
1805 victories of the French army in 
Germany and Austria; since Austria 
had been the previous ruler of Venice, 
the horses became, again, a trophy of 
war. 

Although by 1814 French armies had 
swept through most of Europe, the plun- 
der from no other country could provide 
the combined political and cultural 
authority Napoleon sought; only the 
plunder from Italy was accorded the 
honors of state. 


I n 1814, just as the French were orga- 
nizing the first exhibition of Italian 
primitive painting with the last convoy 
of spoils from Italy, the first great 
museum age came abruptly to an end; 
Napoleon, defeated, abdicated and the 
monarchy was restored.* Throughout 
1814 and 1815 the allies arrived in Paris 
demanding the return of their art.” In 
the efforts of Louis XVIII, France’s 
restored monarch, to preserve the art 
legacy of the Revolution accumulated 
by his hated predecessor Napoleon, we 
can see the vital political significance 
attached to possession of the world’s art 
treasures.” The loss of the art from Italy 
would be the most painful, for, just as 
this art had provided both political and 
cultural authority, so its loss would 
mark a political as well as cultural 
defeat; Paris was in danger of losing 
both Romes. The Restoration govern- 
ment used every means in its power to 
impede restitution, even refusing to pay 
return shipping costs; many previous 
owners, such as the Albani, were thus 
forced to sell their collections in Paris.” 
The Prussians simply climbed the Arc 
du Carrousel and, to the outrage of the 
French, took down the San Marco 
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horses and sent them back to Venice.” 
Several of the largest antique sculp- 
tures, including the Melpomene and the 
Tiber, were left in the Louvre, where 
they are still on display, as is the entire 
collection of Italian primitives and 
Veronese’s Marriage at Cana. The 
sculptor Antonio Canova, the Papal 
ambassador, concentrated his efforts on 
regaining the antique sculpture and 
managed to bring back seventy-seven of 
the original hundred Papal works (Fig. 
6).°' For his loyalty to Italy, Canova was 
vilified in France and his full-length 
nude statue of Napoleon, doubly anath- 
ema to the restored monarchy because 
of both subject and artist, ended up as a 
war trophy in the Duke of Wellington’s 
Apsley House in London. Despite all 
efforts, only about half the art plunder 
was ever returned; the percentage of 
books, manuscripts, and natural science 
collections repatriated is no doubt even 
lower.” French reaction then and now 
was best expressed by Stendhal, who 
wrote indignantly: “The allies have 
taken from us 1,150 pictures. I hope that 
I am allowed to note that we acquired 
the best of them by a treaty, that of 
Tolentino. ... The allies, on the other 
hand, took our pictures from us without 
a treaty.” 

The English, who had lost no art and 
could therefore claim nothing, nonethe- 
less supported Canova in his efforts to 
repatriate the Italian art treasures. Had 
they not chosen to come in on the side of 
Italy, all the classical sculpture would 
probably have remained in France, for, 
unlike the Prussians, the Pope had no 
armies to back up his claims. British 
support for Italy was not, however, an 
entirely disinterested gesture; as Lord 
Liverpool, the English Prime Minister, 
wrote of the sculptures: “The Prince 
Regent is desirous of getting some of 
them for a Museum or a gallery here. 
The men of taste and virtù encourage 
this idea.”® 


he eighteenth-century esteem for 

classical art is well known, but it 
has not been remarked that the first 
museum age saw grand-scale efforts on 
the part of governments to collect 
antique art—sometimes by purchase, 
sometimes by plunder—in fierce compe- 
tition with one another. French art loot- 
ing of the Revolutionary period was 
followed by Lord Elgin’s removal of the 
Parthenon sculptures and their trans- 
port to England; they were acquired by 
the British Museum in 1816 only after it 
was Clear that England would not bene- 
fit from the dispersal of the French art 
loot. In Germany, Ludwig of Bavaria 
was steadily purchasing collections of 
classical art, acquiring the sculptures 


from the Temple of Aegina in 1812. He 
had unsuccessfully attempted to pur- 
chase the Elgin marbles but did acquire 
the Albani collection, which he dis- 
played in the Glyptothek in Munich, 
especially built to house antique art.” 

Because it was universally accepted 
that the cultural lineage of Europe 
flowed from Egypt to Greece to Rome, 
whatever nation was in possession of the 
major antiquities of these ancient civili- 
zations became symbolically the torch- 
bearer of Western culture. From the 
Roman antiquities to the Parthenon 
sculpture to the Egyptian Rosetta stone, 
England, France, and Germany com- 
peted for the cultural authority that 
symbolized political power. Even the 
French Academy wanted and needed 
the authority of antique art to position 
itself in a direct line from antiquity. 
Rubens, Titian, Veronese, whatever 
they could offer to artists by way of 
aesthetic authority, could offer nothing 
to the state; only Rome could provide 
this double authority. Classicism, Neo- 
classicism, and their Academic issue 
thus enjoyed, in nineteenth-century 
France, a symbiotic relationship with 
government, which aesthetics alone can- 
not explain. The political dimension of 
this phenomenon becomes invisible 
when it is attributed merely to “taste” or 
to “the cult of the antique.” 

And so, in 1815, the maneuvering 





among the major powers for possession 
of the French art loot masked a deeper 
issue: the location of the future cultural 
capital of Europe. Rome, the unchal- 
lenged center of eighteenth-century civ- 
ilization, had been pillaged of its trea- 
sures and could hardly continue to hold 
that title. The English were very much 


aware of the implications. Lord Liver- 
pool wrote: “The reasonable part of the 
world are for general restoration to the 
original possessors: but they say, with 
truth, that we havea better title to them 
than the French, if legitimate war gives 
a title to such objects; and they blame 
the policy of leaving the trophies of the 
French victories ai Paris, and making 
that capital in future the centre of the 
arts.” The Germans were also aware of 
the problem. A petition from the foreign 
artists in Rome to Lord Castlereagh 
(the head of the English mission in 
Paris) urged him to use all his influence 
to have the art returned: “This eternal 
city, by a set of circumstances unique tn 
the history of the world, has become the 
capital of the arts for all peoples.” 
Paris, the artists claimed, would con- 
strict an artist’s development “by a sys- 
tem of rules and of fashions.” Paris was 
full of “distractions, of tumult”; a 
momentary success there would propel 
the artist towards “false and petty man- 
nerisms.” Rome, cn the other hand, was 
open to artists of ai] nationalities. There 
they could work peacefully, learning 
from the monuments of antiquity, and 
be assured of “a pure and tranquil 
enjoyment of the arts.” The letter was 
signed by forty artists, nearly all from 
Northern Europe; the largest group, the 
German Nazarenes, included Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Veit, the Schadows. In this 
moving plea, we can sense the Northern 
artists’ desperation to preserve a politi- 
cally neutral cultural capital. 

Despite the restitutions, France re- 
tained enough art to ensure that the 
Louvre remained the major museum of 
Europe. Rome never reclaimed either all 
its art or all its glory, and the Nazarenes 
represented the last major art movement 
centered there. Paris, despite its distrac- 
tions (or perhaps because of them), 
became the art capital of the Western 
world, a position 1: retained until World 
War II. The most prophetic note of the 
1798 Fête de la Liberté had been struck 
by Neufchateau, who had mused: 


In seeing these treasures that the 
spirit of liberty has conquered for 
us, we are meved to think that 
there will no lenger exist a single 
gifted man in the arts or sciences 
who will not come to our shores to 
enrich his knowledge and his taste, 
to compare his.genius with that of 
the masterpieces France owns, and 
to develop his ideas in converse 
with republican artists and schol- 
ars. What pecple, other than the 
French, has ever assured itself an 
empire of the future! What other 
has known how to tie its glory to 
the progress of the human spirit!”! 


Paris had successfully stolen the idea of 
modern art away from Rome and would 
keep it until, invaded by Germany in 
1940, it underwent cultural upheavals 
similar to those it had inflicted on eigh- 
teenth-century Rome. In the aftermath, 
the art capital of the world once again 
moved west-—to New York City. 
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“Institut national des sciences et des arts. Rap- 
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port à la classe de littérature et beaux-arts, 
relativement à l'arrivée à Paris des objets d'arts 
conquis en Italie par nos armées: par une 
Commission nommée le 8 fructidor, an Sme. 
Séance du 4 brumaire l'an 6° in AN F17 1279, 
doss.8. 


15 A. Q. [Quatremére de Quincy], Lettres sur le 
préjudice qu'occasionneroient aux arts et à la 
science, le déplacement des monuments de l'art 
de l'Italie, le démembrement de ses écoles, et 
la spoliation de ses collections, galeries, 
musées, etc. Paris, Year 4 (1796), reprinted 
Rome 1815 with the artists’ 1796 petition 
included; p. 7. 


16 “Pétition d'artists au Directoire exécutif, 28 
thermidor an IV." in AN F17 1279, doss.i. 
Saunier gives the text and states that fifty-two 
artists, but not David, signed it: the signature 
“David, peintre” is unmistakable on the origi- 
nal petition, which shows forty-seven signa- 
tures. 
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17 “Petition présentée par les artistes au directoire 
exécutif" GN No. 12, 12 Vendémiaire Year $ 
(October 3, 1796), pp. 45-46. Some historians 
state that this letter was signed by the most 
illustrious artists of the time, but the only 
important signatories were J.B. Isabey, Gérard, 
Regnault, and Vernet. 


18 The report is cited in n. 14 above. 


19 A letter from Letourneux, Minister of the 
Interior, to Thouin and Moitte, Commissioners 
in Italy, dated Vendémiaire Year 6, states that 
his predecessor (Neufchateau) had already had 
the idea of a triumphal entry, but the problem 
had been “the poverty of our finances”; the 
letter is in AN F17 1275A, liasse 1, doss.3. 


20 Thouin to the Pres:dent of the Directory, Mar- 
scille, 6 Vendémiaire Year 6, in AN FI7 
1275A, Hasse |, dess.3. The letter is quoted by 
Saunier, but he has cut several passages and 
the AN reference given is incorrect. Most 
historians mistranslate butin (“booty”) as “re- 
lies,” 
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Thouin to the President of the Directory, Mar- 
seilles, 6 Vendémiaire Year 6 in AN FI? 
1275A, liasse 1, doss.3. The dossier contains an 
earlier, similar letter from the Commissaires 
du gouvernement francais to the Minister of 
the Interior (Letourneux) dated Arles, 3 Fri- 
maire Year 5; also see their letters in AN F17 
1279, doss.8: Arles, 16 Frimaire Year 6; Arles, 
18 Frimaire Year 6. 
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Ministre de l'Intérieur [Letourneux] aux Com- 
missaires du gouvernement francais [Thouin 
and Moitte], vendémiaire an 6, F17 1275A, 
liasse |, doss.3. 

23 L’Agent des relations extérieurs au Ministre de 
l'Intérieur à Paris. Marseilles, 11 vendémiaire 
an 6; F17 1275A, liasse 1, doss.1. Historians 
have overlooked this letter and have not 
remarked that Bonaparte subsidized the festi- 
val. 


24 For an example, see: “Armée d'Italie. Etat des 
objets de sciences et arts qui ont été enlevés 
pour être transportés à Paris, par les ordres du 
général en chef de l’armée d'Italie, et ceux du 
commissaire du gouvernement près ladite 
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armée," GN No. 258, 18 Prairial Year 4 (June 
6, 1796). Other notices were published on 25 
Brumaire Year 5 (November 15, 1796); 8 
Frimaire Year 5 (November 28, 1796): 26 
Ventôse Year 5 (March 16, 1797): the practice 
continued until 1814. 


25 Bonaparte au Directoire exécutif, Bologna, 3 
messidor an 4 (June 21, 1796). No. 663 in 
Correspondance de Napoiéon I (cited n. 12), 
vol. 1, p. 516. k was published in GN, 14 
Messidor Year 4 (July 2, 1796): “Buonaparte, 
général en chef de Parmée d'Italie, au Direc- 
toire exécutif.” Bonaparte’s error was correc- 
ted in his published Correspondance. 


26 Ibid. He was referring to Correggio’s Madonna 
with Saint Jerome, taken from Parma. 


27 The clearest exposition of the shift in values is 
in Rémy G. Saisselin, The Bourgeois and the 
Bibelot, New Brunswick, NJ, 1984. 


28 AN F17 1279, doss.8, “Rapport au Direc- 
toire,” probably from Minister of the Interior 
Letourneux, dated 3 [Floréal?] Year 6. 
Attached to it is a proposal entitled “Entrée 
Triomphale des objets des sciences et d'arts 
recueillis en Italie.” Although some studies 
state that the Fête was modeled after the Fête 
des Victoires, designed by M. J. Chénier, the 
two festivals had little in common; see: Saunier, 
p- 36: Blumer, “Commission,” p. 240 (both 
cited n.1); and Convention Nationale, Rapport 
sur la Fête des Victoires qui doit ètre célebrée 
le decadi 30 vendémiaire, l'an IH de la Répub- 
lique francaise une et indivisible, fait à la 
Convention Nationale, au nom du Comité d'in- 
struction publique, par Marie-Joseph Chénier. 
Le 27 vendémiaire, l'an 3 (1794). 


29 The decree is contained in F17 1279, doss.3, 
“Amphation. Extrait des registres du Direc- 
toire exécutif du 7e jour du mois floréal an 6” 
(April 26, 1798). 


30 AN F 17 1279, doss.8. “Bases du programme à 
rédiger pour la fête de la liberté et l'entrée des 
monuments conquis en Italie; Proposées au 
Directoire exécutif,” in “Rapport présenté au 
Directoire exécutif par le Ministre de 
l'intérieur, le—-prairial, an 6." 


AN FI7 1279, doss.8. Ministre de l'Intérieur, 
“Entrée Triomphale des objets de sciences et 
d'arts recueillis en ftalie. Programme” Al- 
though it is undated, it is much more complete 
and announces that the féte will take place on 
26 Messidor (July 14). 
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AN FI7 1279, doss.8, Ministre de l'Intérieur, 
“Fêtes de la Liberté et entrée triomphale des 
objets de sciences et darts recueillis en Italie. 
Programme.” This program seems to be the 
last version since it conforms to the published 
one and includes the actual date of the festival. 
The program was published as Fétes de fa 
Liberté, et Entrée Triomphale des objets de 
sciences et darts recueillis en Italie. Pro- 
gramme, Paris, Thermidor Year 6. It is 
included in Recueil des lettres circulaires. 
instructions, programmes, discours, et autres 
actes publics, emanes du Citoven Francois (de 
Neufchâteau) pendant ses deux exercices du 
Ministère de l'intérieur, Paris, Year 12-13, 


Year 6}. Also see: “Variétés,” in La Décade 
philosophique, littéraire, et politique, 4th tri- 
mester, Year 6 (1798), pp. 301-5. 


33 Les Commissaires du gouvernement au Min- 
istre de l'intérieur, Fontainebleau, 25 messidor 
an 6. FI? 1275A, hasse 1, doss.!. The arrival 
was announced in GN No. 306, 6 Thermidor 
Year 6 (July 24, 1798), see: “République 
francaise. Paris, le 5 thermidor,” and “Etat des 
chefs d'oeuvres rassemblés sur le convoi arrivé 
d'Italie.” Neufchâteau replaced Letourneux as 
Minister of the Interior on 29 Prairial (June 
17). 


34 Le Rédacteur, No. 951,6 Thermidor Year 6, p. 
3, announced that the Directoire exécutif had 
just decreed the festival. 


35 The Fête was decreed 2 Pluviôse Year 3: “Loi 
portant que la révolution du 9 Thermidor sera 
annuellement célébrée dans toute l'étendue de 
la République.” Bulletin des lois (An IH— 
llème trimestre: 1795), no. 114 (Law 602). 
Robespierre fell on 9-10 Thermidor Year 2 
(July 27-28, 1794). 


36 The following description of the festival is 
taken from the program in Neufchâteau, the 
procès-verbal in AN AD VIII-18, and the 
account in Le Rédacteur (all cited n, 32). 


37 “République francaise, Paris, le 8 thermidor,” 
GN No. 309, 9 Thermidor Year 6 (July 27, 
1798). 


38 Lives of the Ancient Greeks and Romans, 
“Aemilius Paulus,” XXXH-XXXIV. 


39 Le Décade philosophique {cited n. 32), p. 302, 
claimed that the general] public preferred the 
parade of exotic animals to everything else in 
the festival. 


40 Haskell and Penny (cited n. 1), p. 109, state 
that virtually every sculpture discussed in their 
study ended up in Paris during this period. For 
Bonaparte's statement, see: Bonaparte au 
Directoire exécutif, Tolentino, | ventôse an 5 
(February 19, 1797), in Correspondance de 
Napoleon I (cited n. 11}, vol. 2, p. 441, no. 
1509. 


41 Thouin’s speech is included in AN ADVIII-18, 
pp. 7-10, and Le Rédacteur, pp. 1-2 (both 
cited n. 14). 


42 See: Neufchâteau (cited n. 32), vol. 1, pp. 
22-28. 


43 Ibid., p. 26: and AN ADVIII-18, p. 14 (cited n. 
32), 
44 See the report cited in n. 14 above. 


45 Notice des principaux tableaux recueillis dans 
la Lombardie..., Paris, Year 6 (1798); Notice 
des principaux tableaux recueillis en Italie... 
de l'Etat de Venise et de Rome... , Paris, Year 
7 {1798}. Notice des principaux tableaux 
recueillis en Italie... de Florence et de Turin 
..., Paris, Year 8 (1800); Notice de plusieurs 
précieux tableaux, recueillis à Venise, Flor- 
ence, Turin et Foligno, Paris, Year 10 (1802); 
Notice de plusieurs précieux tableaux, recueil- 


lis à Venise, Florence, Naples, Turin et 
Bologne, Paris, Year 11 (1803): Notice des 
tableaux, dont plusieurs ont été recueillis à 
Parma et à Venise, Paris, Year 13 (1805). 


46 Notice... Lombardie, Year 6 (1798) (cited n. 
45). 


47 Notice de la Galerie des Antiques du Musée 
Napoléon. Notice des statues, bustes et bas- 
reliefs, de la galerie des antiques du Musée 
Napoléon, ouverte pour la premiere fois le 18 
brumaire an 9, Paris, Year 11, p. 4. Gould has 
quite accurately titled his study of the Louvre 
during this period Trophy of Conquest (cited n. 
1). 


48 Gazette de France, 18 Brumaire Year 9 (No- 
vember 7, 1800). p. 191, and Notice... Galerie 
des antiques (cited n. 47), pp. 119-21. 


49 Hautecoeur (cited n. 9), p. 82: the suggestion 
came from Cambacères. 


50 Gazette de France, 2 Fructidor Year 11 (Au- 
gust 20, 1803), p. 1323. 


5I Statues, bustes, bas-reliefs, bronzes, et autres 
antiquités, peintures, dessins, et objets cu- 
rieux, conquis par la Grande Armée, dans les 
années 1806 et 1807, dont l'exposition a eu lieu 
le 14 octobre 1807, premier anniversaire de la 
bataille d'Iéna, Paris, 1807. The Revolutionary 
calendar was abolished in 1805. 


52 On Napoleons dust, see: Saunier (cited n. l), 
p. 40; on museum commissions, see: L. Lanzac 
de Laborie, Paris sous Napoléon: Spectacles et 
musées, Paris, 1913, p. 237; and Blumer, 
“Commission” {cited n. 1), p. 249, n. 1: the 
works were never completed. 


53 Lanzac de Laborie (cited n. 52), p. 287. 


54 See: Milizia, De l'art de voir dans les beaux- 
arts, Traduit de l'italien de Milizia suivi des 
institutions propres à les faire fleurir en 
France et d'un état des objets d'arts dont ses 
musées ont été enrichis par la guerre de la 
liberté. Par le Général Pommereul, Paris, Year 
6. pp. 314-15; A. H. Taillandier, Documents 
biographiques sur P.C.F. Daunou, Paris, 1847, 
pp. 133-34. Daunou was commissioner in 
Rome to oversee confiscation of libraries. On 
removal of the frescoes, see: Marie Louise 
Blumer, “La Mission de Denon en Italie 
(1811).° Revue des études Napoleoniennes 
(November~December 1934), pp. 237-57. 
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his advice on this monument. See: Massi- 
miliano Pavan, “The Horses of San Marco in 
the Neo-Classical and Romantic Epochs.” in 
The Horses of San Marco, Venice, exh. cat., 
The Royal Academy, London, 1977-76, pp. 
PIS. 


56 Notice des tableaux des écoles primitives de 
l'Italie, de l'Allemagne, et de plusieurs autres 
tableaux de différentes écoles, exposés dans le 
Grand Salon du Musée Royal, ouvert le 25 
juillet 1814, Paris, 1814. Napoleon abdicated 
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recuperation of the plunder was illegal. See: 


et la spoliation de nos musées,” La Nouvelle 
Revue, 115 (April 1897), pp. 703-16; 117 
(July-August 1897), pp. 193-207, 420-39: 
Saunier (cited n. 1), pp. 85-185: Hautecoeur 
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Allegories of Power: Markus 
Lupertz’s “German Motits” 


By Dorethea Dietrich 


he year 1970 marks a turning point 

in the history of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. The election of the 
Social Democrats in the preceding year 
ended the twenty-year rule of the Chris- 
tian Democrats and ushered in a new 
Realpolitik, which argued that relations 
with the neighboring states could 
become productive only if the status quo 
was recognized as a permanent political 
reality. Thus, the new chancellor, Willy 
Brandt, focused his political efforts on 
normalizing relations with the Soviet 
Block countries, especially those coun- 
tries that in 1945 had received jurisdic- 
tion over former German territories. 
Since the legal status of these areas had 
yet to be determined by a peace treaty, 
Brandt initiated a vigorous political pro- 
gram towards the eastern neighbors, a 
policy he called Ostpolitik. In 1970, 
Brandt became the firste West German 
chancellor to visit Poland. He offered 
the Polish government reassurances that 
he would recognize the Oder-Neisse- 
Line as the permanent border between 
Germany and Poland, and would 
renounce all claims to the former Ger- 
man possessions on Polish soil. Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik also included a nonaggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet Union and first 
steps towards normalized relations with 
East Germany that led to the first meet- 
ing of any East and West German head 
of state.’ 

Never before Brandt’s Ostpolitik had 
the German body politic so unequivo- 
cally been forced to face the conse- 
quences of the politics of the Third 
Reich. Indeed, the Christian Democrats 
goal of ultimately re-creating Germany 
in its prewar boundaries excluded a con- 
structive engagement with the past 
because the politics of reunification 
implicitly denied Germany’s responsi- 


bility for World War IF and the Holo- 
caust. Thus, Brandt’s kneeling in front 
of the Monument to the Jews of the 
Warsaw Ghetto must be seen, and was 
understood, as a most powerfully sym- 
bolic moment in postwar German poli- 
tics. 

It was during this period of political 
reorientation that Brandt's government 
was tested the most severely. Paradoxi- 
cally, the threat came from the left and 
not the right. A group of ultraleftist 
radicals, who perceived the state as 
essentially authoritarian, theorized that 
terroist actions would provoke the state 
to repressive measures, thus revealing its 
true nature. In 197] alone, 555 terrorist 
acts took place within Germany.” In 
response to the terrorist activities and 
fueled by the Olympic Games massacre 
of Israeli athletes in Munich in 1972, 
government and police surveillance 
increased and became more sophisti- 
cated. The following years saw a steady 
erosion of civil liberties in Germany, 
culminating in the anti-extremist laws 
of 1975. 

As Germany tried to exorcize the 
ghost of Nazism, yet stifled democracy 
by empowering the government with 
new mechanisms of control, the West 
German artist Markus Liipertz (born 
1941) created a series of paintings that 
he called German Motifs. From 1970 to 
1974, Lüpertz depicted, alone or in com- 
bination, steel helmets. officers’ caps, 
uniform jackets, spades, and other sym- 
bols associated with the Third Reich. 
These evocations of German militarism 
stand as large-scale provocations to a 
German and international audience. 
They break the taboo of Nazism and its 
relation to German ideology as subject 
matter for art; at the same time, they 
also raise the question of how the issue 


of political authority can successfully be 
addressed in contemporary art. Clearly, 
such works must incorporate critical dis- 
tancing devices, lest they suggest that 
the artist himself subscribes to the mili- 
tary ideology they represent. 

Liipertz made these devices difficult 
to discern since he chose figurative 
painting as his medium——a mode of pro- 
duction that had itself increasingly come 
under scrutiny in the preceding decade 
for perpetuating an outmoded notion 
of a hierarchical culture. Considering 
the subject matter and the method of 
production, it is not surprising that 
the critical reception of Litipertz’s 
German Motif paintings has been 
mixed. Interestingly, it was the German 
conservative press that particularly 
decried the paintings as fascistic and 
neo-Teutonic; others, however, have 
seen them as courageous attempts at 
addressing the German past.” The paint- 
ings have received more complex consid- 
eration in several exhibition catalogues, 
where they have variously been declared 
examples of trophy painting, of em- 
blems and allegories, and even of 
Trauerarbeit.® In a period in which 
abstract, conceptual, and mixed-media 
art were the norm, hgurative painting 
finds an uneasy place; in a society in 
which the veiling of history was the 
norm, the breaking of the taboo touches 
a raw nerve. Both Liipertz’s artistic pro- 
duction and its critical reception attest 
to the difficulty of freeing oneself from 
societal and cultural standards. Liipertz 
himself believed that he could operate 
outside these norms; the German Motifs 
proved him wrong. 


hree paintings from the series of 
German Motifs may stand for the 
whole group: Helmets, Sinking—-Dithy- 





Fig. 1 Markus Lüpertz, Helmets, Sinking—Dithyrambic I, 1970, distemper on 
canvas, 260 x 450 cm. Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum. 





rambic I, of 1970, German Motif— 
Dithyrambic, of 1972, and Black, Red, 
Gold—Dithyrambic, of 1974. In Hel- 
mets, Sinking—Dithyrambic, I (Fig. 
1), Liipertz depicted a still life: a cluster 
of seven Nazi steel helmets bunched 
together on the ground in a totally bar- 
ren landscape as if displayed on a table 
surface. The landscape is painted in 
dark hues and set against a thin strip of 
red dotted with white, suggestive of a 
starry sky illuminated by fire. The lower 
part of the canvas is left empty but for 
some scumbling marks and a few 
splotches of spattered paint. The hel- 
mets are set closely together, as if to 
suggest huddling human beings—but 
there is no trace of human life, and two 
helmets are turned upside down, further 
increasing the sense of doom that the 
empty helmets and the darkened land- 
scape imply. The emphasis on rounded 
contours, the deliberate undulating 
rhythm, and the assured manner of 
painting all call to mind Liipertz’s ear- 
lier work, such as Tunnel Flowers, Yel- 
low, the preceding year. Yet, Helmets 
differs fundamentally from the earlier 
paintings in its concretization of a his- 
torically potent object, a Nazi steel hel- 
met, not an abstract form that recalls 
the shape of a flower. 

In German Motif—Dithyrambic 
(Fig. 2), Liipertz elaborates the idea of 
an ideological still life. Here, a single 
steel helmet is set right side up in a 
fertile, marshy landscape of yellow 
fields, green expanses, and a body of 
water. The helmet is reminiscent of a 
cornucopia; it seems to retain several 
objects that are placed in front of it: a 
brown pot, suggestive of a flowerpot 
made of clay (which may also be a 
grenade holder and in earlier drawings 
was a Bundt cake form), a spade (in the 
Third Reich, the spade was a symbol for 


the Reichsarbeitsdienst, the National 
Labor Service), and two stalks of yellow 
wheat. But in contrast to a cornucopia, 
the helmet does not pour forth abun- 
dance. The flowerpot is empty and the 
handle of the spade is broken. And, 
although the still life is set in a fertile 
landscape, death is suggested by the 
empty helmet. Liipertz’s depictions of 
failed militarism resemble more closely 
a memento mori than the usually more 
innocent traditional still life. 





The composition is carefully orches- 
trated. As in Helmets, there are two 
closely related shapes at the center of 
German Motif—Dithyrambic, here the 
helmet and the flowerpot, there the hel- 
met and its inverted counterpart. They 
form two interconnected semicircles 
that relate to each other as a 
positive/negative shape. These two 
forms are given strong contours, so that 
they may also be read as a linear con- 
figuration, an S-shape laid on its side. 
These formal concerns are important 
because they draw attention to other 
areas in the painting that are also 
characterized by careful manipulation 
of material and form. For example, 
Liipertz left the lower-right-hand corner 
and bottom margin curiously empty, 
save for some splashes of paint, thus 
destroying the sense of continuity of the 
landscape. Similarly, while the helmet 
and the pot are painted more or less to 
scale, the spade and the stalks of wheat 
in the foreground clearly are not. The 
separation of “painting” and “canvas” 
and the discrepancies in scale create 
ruptures and undermine the impression 
of realism that the painting at first 
seems to establish. Freely mixing dif- 
ferent artistic languages, the artist blurs 
the boundaries between abstraction and 
representation. 

The series of German Motifs culmi- 
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Fig. 2 Markus Lüpertz, German Motif—Dithyrambic I, 1972. distemper on 


canvas, 200 x 200 cm. Private collection. 
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nates and ends with the painting Black, 
Red, Gold—Dithyrambic, of 1974 (Fig. 
3). In this work, Liipertz uses the para- 
phernalia of his earlier paintings—the 
steel helmet, the spade, and the fertile 
landscape awaiting harvest—to make a 
powerful commentary on the intercon- 
nectedness of modern Germany and the 
Third Reich. As such, it becomes a key 
to the entire series. The title evokes the 
colors of the contemporary German 
flag—black, red, and gold—yet the 
image looks back to Nazi Germany. The 
painting is dominated by a black erect 
figure, an armless and legless torso 
mounted on two cannon wheels. The 
torso itself is constructed of armer plates 
that do not shield a body; an empty steel 
helmet and a spade are mounted on its 
shoulder; an energized zig-zag line indi- 
cates red epaulettes and military insig- 
nia. Taking up a good half of the surface 
of the canvas, the figure dwarfs the open 
landscape, where dark, foreboding 
clouds hover and a flock of crows, the 
harbingers of death, appear in the dis- 
tance. As in the other paintings of the 
series, there is no other trace of a human 
presence. Hollowed and rotting, the fig- 
ure becomes a militaristic scarecrow 
standing guard over a landscape that 
seems itself doomed. 

The color scheme of the painting is 
limited to a few basic hues: brown/black 
tending at times towards olive green, a 
light blue, a rich ocher, and a warm red. 
With the titular reference to the colors 
of the modern German flag, Lüpertz 
transforms the painting from a repre- 
sentation of Germany’s failed attempt 
during the Third Reich to dominate the 
world into a symbolic representation of 
contemporary Germany. In this paint- 
ing, as well as in the others of this series, 
the suggestion of the interconnectedness 
of the Third Reich and the Federal 
Republic of Germany is unmistakable, 
if imprecise regarding its exact configu- 
ration. In Helmets, Sinking—Dithy- 
rambic and German Motif it is more 
difficult to discern, but is also achieved 
through color and the title. In those 
paintings, a drab green was the predom- 
inant color. This color does net make 
much sense as a reference to Nazism; it 
is more suggestive of present-day mili- 
tarism: it is the color of military 
fatigues, of the uniforms of the border 
police, and of the police uniforms of 
many West German states. Lüpertz, 
then, locates his depictions of symbols of 
power and authority in a nether world: 
they simultaneously evoke Nazi rule and 
its demise and allude to contemporary 
governmental authority, especially at a 
time when the latter was again more 
pronounced and visible. The titles Hel- 
mets, Sinking—Dithyrambic and Ger- 


man Motif—Dithyrambic are general 
(“German’’—as in the latter—implies 
not a specific moment in German his- 
tory but historical continuity), whereas 
the title of the third work, Black, Red, 
Gold—Dithyrambic, is, at least in the 
context of the German Motif series, 
specific. Tied to the imagery, it orients 
us Janus-like to a reading of the symbols 
as referents to two different historical 
periods. 


he paintings of the German Motif 

series are linked not only by subject 
matter but also by the word “dithyram- 
bic,” which Liipertz used in all the titles. 
This seemingly incongruous word adds 
an important dimension to the works 
and clarifies the painter’s project. The 
term is derived from the Greek, where it 
characterized a lyric poem of a certain 
celebratory virtuosity dedicated to the 
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Fig. 3 Markus Lüpertz, Black, Red, 
Gold—Dithyrambic 1, 1974, distemper 
on canvas, 260 x 195 cm. Private 
collection. 


god Dionysos.” After several centuries of 
relative neglect, the dithyrambic form 
received renewed attention in the nine- 
teenth century with the resurgent inter- 
est in Hellenism. The German poet 
Friedrich Hölderlin, whose ideal was a 
fusion of Hellenism and Christianity, 
experimented with the dithyrambic 
form; more prominently, the German 
philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche differ- 
entiated between a Dionysian and an 
Apollonian mode, particularly in his 
early writing on Richard Wagner (The 


Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of 


Music, 1872). He also characterized 
Richard Wagner as the dithyrambic art- 
ist par excellence, embodying the com- 
bined skills of a writer, composer, and 
actor, and declared the dithyrambic lan- 


guage to be that of Zarathustra. 

Liipertz used the term first in 1963 to 
describe a visual form of his own inven- 
tion: a round shell that encloses two 
inner circular shapes symmetrically 
organized along a vertical axis. The 
original concept was linear, rendered 
with an energized, fluid line, but in a 
series of studies quickly evolved into a 
volumetric form (Fig. 4). Rather than 
celebrating Dionysos, the dithyramb in 
Liipertz’s usage seems to celebrate more 
the joy of making and with that the 
artist’s skills as the creator and executor 
of images. Indeed, with typical self- 
affirmation, Lüpertz described his in- 
vention of the Dithyramb as the most 
important artistic event of the twentieth 
century, following the example of 
Nietzsche, who, about a century earlier, 
had declared himself the inventor of the 
dithyramb. For Liipertz, it certainly 
proved to be fruitful for his artistic 
development. Although the Dithyramb 
was purely conceptual in origin, Lüpertz 
gave it representational presence and 
treated it like a real object. Being able to 
suggest flatness and volume simulta- 
neously, it came to be a versatile form in 
his vocabulary, which allowed him to 
test problems of representation while 
remaining true to some of the tenets of 
abstraction. 

Once Liipertz had secured the proper- 
ties of the Dithyramb, he set out to 
investigate the dithyrambic properties 
of actual objects. In the late 1960s, he 
revealed dithyrambic qualities in tree 
trunks, tents, roof tiles, and asparagus 
fields. Each instance makes clear that 
the object itself is not the painter’s pri- 
mary concern but is chosen to demon- 
strate certain qualities Liipertz consid- 
ered important, be it the repetition of 
form derived from the two symmetrical 
parts of the Dithyramb or the emphasis 
on line or rounded form. The Dithy- 
ramb, then, is an instrument of control 
that permits the artist to celebrate the 
act of painting within carefully set 
boundaries. In choosing banal objects 
and stressing their symmetrical, uni- 
form or repetitive structures—that 1s, 
their dithyrambic qualities—Ltpertz 
could at the same time participate in the 
contemporary discourse about Minimal- 
ism; in choosing very large formats, 
Liipertz could refer to the heroic scale of 
Abstract Expressionist as well as Mini- 
malist paintings, and thus link his work 
to recent dominant artistic practice. 

The question arises, then: What is 
dithyrambic or celebratory about the 
German Motif paintings? Did Lüpertz 
mean to imply that the subject matter 
itself was dithyrambic? How, then, do 
we read the titles in relation to the 
images? If helmets are celebrated, why 
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Fig. 4 Markus Lüpertz, Mexican Dithyramb, 1964, distemper on canvas, 146 x 


202 cm. Berlin, Galerie Springer. 


are they sinking? Or, if the German flag 
(asin Black, Red, Gold) is the subject of 
joyful celebration, why does the painting 
itself depict decaying armor? Are these 
paintings then meant as celebrations of 
the demise of an earlier German nation- 
alism that was intimately tied to the 
demonstration of strength, of militar- 
ism? Or, to the contrary, is the persis- 
tence of Nazism being celebrated? 


A s I mentioned earlier, Liipertz’s 
paintings have been seen as exam- 
ples of trophy painting—certainly a cel- 
ebratory type of painting. On first 
glance, Liipertz’s German Motifs re- 
semble closely such trophy representa- 
tions as J. Boschius’ Spoliatis Arma 
Super Sunt of 1701,° but surely not in 
content. The tradition of trophy painting 
is linked to the victor, not the van- 
quished, particularly not the vanquished 
of World War II. A comparison with a 
Polish poster from 1945 by T. Trep- 
kowski, Grunwald 1410/Berlin 1945, 
(Fig. 5), may clarify the difference. The 
Polish artist used the same vocabulary 
as Lüpertz, but he leaves no doubt about 
the specific meaning of his message. The 
work depicts two helmets, one worn by 
German knights in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the other a Nazi 
helmet, which is clearly identified as 
such by the swastika and the dominant 
brown color of the composition. The 
helmets are accompanied by crows, 
which are also found in Liipertz’s paint- 
ings, albeit more abstracted, and the 
image is framed by a brief text: “Grun- 
wald 1410” and “Berlin 1945.” (The 
defeat of the Teutonic knights by the 


Poles at the Battle of Grunwald [Tan- 
nenberg] in 1410 marked the end of 
German expansionism to the East. As 
such, it made an important parallel to 
the defeat of Nazism in 1945.) Its 
unequivocal message contrasts with 
Liipertz’s vague and painterly German 
Motifs and places it in a different cate- 
gory. Like Trepowski, Leslie Reece 
makes his point unambiguously in a 
British exhibition poster, Germany un- 
der Control (Fig. 6). Here, as in 
Liipertz’s Helmets, a Nazi steel helmet 
is turned upside down, but here there is 
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Fig. 5 T. Trepkowski, Grunwald 
1410/Berlin 1945, 1945, colored 
lithograph. London, Imperial War 
Museum. 


no doubt about the message. Now the 
helmet has been turned into a container 
for several stalks of wheat; nature domi- 
nates over militarism that has been 
made harmless or “brought under con- 
trol” (the spikes have been transformed 
into wheat). 

Defining Liipertz’s paintings as 
Trauerarbeit, or “mourning,” is equally 
problematical. Sigmund Freud used 
that term to describe the cathartic pro- 
cess of mourning, during which the 
libido is withdrawn from a lost person or 
object, eventually enabling the mourner 
to accept the reality of the loss. Alexan- 
der and Margarete Mitscherlich applied 
Freud’s theory of mourning to German 
society in a 1967 study, in which they 
concluded that Germans had not yet 
come to terms with their Nazi past, had 
not yet “mourned,” and thus continued 
to repress an important part of their 
history.” In regard to Liipertz’s paint- 
ings, one has to question whether the 
evocation of certain aspects of Nazi rule 
can really be understood as “mourning.” 
Is the decaying armor a substitute for 
Hitler, the father figure? And celebra- 
tory ““Trauerarbeit’”? This seems too 
facile a use of the term and more an 
indication of how, today, the notion has 
become fashionable and often is ac- 
cepted uncritically. 

Liipertz’s insistence on depicting the 
signifiers of militarism as rotting and 
decaying makes a characterization of 
the German Motif paintings as fascistic 
equally doubtful. Of course, in West 
Germany today, that term is often used 
interchangeably with “conservative” or 
“reactionary.” Thus one could well 
claim that Liipertz’s choice of easel 
painting and his use of figuration was 
reactionary in the context of avant- 
garde painting, since it constituted a 
return to the production of commodities 
and to outmoded forms of artmaking. 
This characterization does not, however, 
take Liipertz’s experimentation with the 
dithyrambic form and his continued ref- 
erence to the dithyrambic project in the 
German Motifs into account. 

In combining two different modes of 
representation, Liipertz’s Dithyramb is 
difficult to classify. Its origin was purely 
conceptual; its form was made concrete, 
but its presence was always akin to a 
Surrealist dream object, hovering some- 
where between abstraction and repre- 
sentation. It is precisely this aspect of 
the dithyrambic project that gives the 
German Motifs their particular but also 
their difficult presence. Although 
Lüpertz may represent motifs asso- 
ciated with the Third Reich, he never 
allows these motifs to take on full clo- 
sure. The tendency towards abstraction 
always creates a tension within the 
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Control, undated, colored lithograph. 
London, Imperial War Museum. 


work; Liipertz’s custom of repeating 
each painting several times, so that it 
exists in multiple copies (which are 
often, much like a series, also exhibited 
together), further intensifies the push 
towards abstraction." Much as the rep- 
etition of a single motif within one paint- 
ing served to emphasize the pictorial 
structure—as, for example, in Roof 
Tiles, 1969—so the repetition of an 
entire Canvas serves to negate the singu- 
larity of the object. 


L üpertzs paintings are organized 
around a series of opposites. They 
partake in the language of the contem- 
porary avant-garde by adopting the for- 
mat of Minimalist painting while at the 
same time resurrecting figuration; they 
are gestural but emphasize the graphic 
line; their subject matter purports to 
refer to the Nazi past but points simul- 
taneously to the present; the paint is 
applied with the loaded brush, but large 
sections of the canvas are barely covered 
with pigment. Much like Lüpertz’s ear- 
lier Dithyrambs, the German Motifs 
evade classification and remain multi- 
valent. The ambiguities of these paint- 
ings seem to invite their interpretation 
as allegories. The allegorist, Walter 
Benjamin explained in his seminal work 
on allegory, The Origin of German 
Tragic Drama (1925), tears an element 
out of its original context. He isolates it 
and thus destroys its function as a com- 
ponent of a totality. The element 
becomes a fragment that, severed from 
its roots, may be inserted into a new 
context. Benjamin described the frag- 
ment as drained of its life; the allegorist 
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gives it new life by putting it together 
with other fragments, so that its new 
meaning is derived solely from its sur- 
rounding parts. The fragment may, 
therefore, be considered multivalent as 
it changes its meaning with its context: 
“any person, any object, any relation- 
ship can mean absolutely anything 
else.””'' Benjamin differentiates between 
the organic work of art, which is charac- 
terized by a coherent totality, and the 
allegorical work of art, which lacks the 
sense of totality because it is composed 
of unrelated fragments. 

Benjamin’s study of the German 
tragic drama served essentially to clar- 
ify the conditions of contemporary artis- 
tic production. Like the Baroque era, the 
focus of his study, the modern period, in 
Benjamin’s view, is a time in which man 
no longer experiences history as an 
unfolding continuum. Tradition has lost 
its transmissibility; a sense of organic 
wholeness is gone. The avant-garde art- 
ist takes these conditions into consider- 
ation. The avant-garde work of art is not 
organic but characterized by ruptures. 
Collage and montage are the favored 
modes of production for they can best 
reflect the conditions of contemporary 
experience. Hand in hand with creating 
works that comment on the changed 
historical situation goes a larger project: 
the historical avant-garde movements 
set out to critique and destroy the very 
institution of art itself as something 
belonging to an earlier tradition and 
devoid of meaning in the context of 
contemporary life.'* By making works of 
art that are nonorganic and highlight 
rupture, the avant-garde artist seeks to 
avoid the aesthetization and commodifi- 
cation of the work of art. 

Several of Liipertz’s statements sug- 
gest that he identifies himself as an 
allegorist. Calling for works that lack 
the coherence of thematics, he favors the 
multivalence of the allegorical work of 
art: “I don’t like the terror of thematics. 
I want the painting to be so open, that 


the viewer will invent the thematics”: '° 


or, “I want the painting to be a universe, © 


in which every point of view is equally 
correct. To say it simply, a painting 
must remain an unsolvable secret.”'* 
And, in a related statement, he makes it 
clear that a painting constitutes itself 
only in its own ambiguities: “A picture 
must be so structured that it can be 
interpreted in many very different ways. 
The painting’s existence manifests itself 
solely in the always renewed attempts at 
interpreting it correctly.” 

Although Liipertz may want to align 
himself with the allegorist, the impetus 
behind his work certainly is not compat- 
ible with the allegorist’s project. The 
modern allegorist set out to critique the 


status of the traditional work of art in 
contemporary society. Liipertz, in con- 
trast, set out to reclaim painting's 
former superior status and isolate it 
from the social and political concerns of 
his day. That, to his mind, could happen 
only if painting could somehow avoid 
appropriation by different political 
camps. According to Liipertz, represen- 
tational painting, in particular, has 
always been claimed by ideologues, 
whereas abstract painting lent itself less 
readily to appropriation: 


Above all, art should not be politi- 
cally usable. Only realistic paint- 
ing, only things that explain, or 
were explainable and that, there- 
fore, would be explained, were 
misused politically. One even tries 
to do that with Conceptual Art. In 
all totalitarian systems, either 
mysticism or reality would be 
explained. The abstract, the con- 
scious, the really free have always 
been suppressed, have always been 
seen as dangerous.’ 


Liipertz has therefore consistently em- 
phasized structure and surface charac- 
teristics. But he has increasingly pushed 
his work towards a greater degree of 
realism in a development that began 
with the rather abstract Dithyrambs, 
moved on to the painting of such banal 
objects as picket fences or roof tiles, and 
then to the considerably more represen- 
tational German Motifs. In other words, 
Liipertz has tried to reclaim ever more 
territory for “pure” (1.e., in his defini- 
tion, “nonpolitical”) painting and an 
ever-larger field in which the nonpoliti- 
cal artist can reign supreme. Lüpertz 
must have taken on the German Motifs 
as a challenge to see how even politically 
highly charged subject matter could be 
depoliticized by submitting it to allego- 
ry. Taking symbols of Nazism out of 
their original context and using them in 
the same manner as the allegorist uses 
his dehistoricized fragments, Liipertz 
sought to make the signifiers of Nazism 
multivalent and thus substantiate the 
power of painting over ideology. 


he German Motifs are thus an 

attempt not only to wrest art from 
the clutches of politics but also to rein- 
state the artist in his superiority in a 
period when artistic production was no 
longer considered important: “We have 
been born into a void, one should not 
forget that. We began at the end. We 
are the first generation of painters who 
have been told for twenty years: ‘paint- 
ing is shit. To make art is stupid. You 
must do something else.“ Subject 
matter, to Liipertz, plays a subordinate 
role: “I care only about painting, never 
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. 7 Markus Lüpertz, Apocalypse Dithyrambic, 1973, tri 
320 cm (center panel), 260 x 205 (right panel). 
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the thematics. But the thematics are the 
reason that people look.” Much as he 
did in each of the paintings in the Ger- 
man Motif series, Lüpertz seeks to 
exploit the tensions created by the anti- 
podes of abstraction and representation, 
of “neutral” painting and historically 
charged material to draw attention to 
painting itself and to the artist’s skills: 
“All painting is tension between pure 
form and object. When one thinks 
abstractly, one can do anything and one 
has opened the door to a new universe, 
where one can playfully dance through 
everything.”'? Thinking abstractly, in 
Liipertz’s view, can defuse any politi- 
cally or ideologically charged moment 
or object. 

Liipertz’s definition of abstraction 
disregards the social and political ideals 


behind the development of much of 
abstract art of the twentieth century. In 
particular, it does not consider the 
achievements of the historical avant- 
garde. The impetus behind the avant- 
garde movements was the attempt to 
forge a new language reflective of the 
changed modes of production and con- 
sumption, a language that therefore 
deemed collaboration more important 
than individual achievement and that 
saw abstraction as an equivalent to the 
language of mathematics and science 
that had made the new technology possi- 
ble. Liipertz, instead, attempted to revi- 
talize the status of art as an independent 
institution. Abstraction, to him, was a 
convenient way to neutralize controver- 
sial subject matter, which then permit- 
ted smooth sailing or “playful dancing.” 
His definition of the artist as a lone 
fighter coupled with the image of danc- 
ing conjures up another moment in 
modernism where abstraction served the 
expression of the self rather than of the 
collective; namely, Jackson Pollock’s 
“heroic” encounters with his canvases 


(where the collective was acknowledged 
only in the notion of a shared collective 
subconscious). 

The reactionary tendencies in 
Liipertz’s art are located here, in his 
misreading of the historical project of 
abstract art and his drive to reconstitute 
artistic superiority and genius, and not 
in the choice of subject matter of the 
German Motifs.” Liipertz’s Dithyramb 
and the projects that grew out of it, such 
as the German Motifs, are rooted in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy. His wish to 
make art eternal again, together with his 
claim for the empowered artist free from 
the constraints of contemporary politics 
are reminiscent of Nietzsche’s “will to 
power” and Superman; coupled with the 
symbols of military hegemony in the 
German Motifs, they evoke the use (and 
misuse) of Nietzsche’s concepts by the 
National Socialists: “We are not artists 
who work for the moment, but artists 





Fig. 8 Markus Liipertz, Death and 
Painter—Dithyrambic II, 1973, 
distemper on canvas, 214 x 180 cm. 
Private collection. 


whose work contains an idea of eterni- 
ty?! Lüpertz, however, eludes easy 
classification. He describes his choice of 
style and subject matter as a result of a 
careful analysis of the conditions of con- 
temporary art that, to him, can be coun- 
tered only with irony: 


I have not returned to thematics. I 
paint things that as objects are so 
banal, and that, through my man- 
ner of translation, remain so dis- 
tanced from themselves that they 
are already abstract again. This is 
to my mind an ironization and a 
complete mockery of the object as 
well as of the superficial viewer 
who no longer recognizes a paint- 
ing for its inner strength and the 
consistency of its abstraction, but 
only for its thematics and then 
usually only because of the title.” 


Liipertz’s intention, then, is indeed alle- 
gorical. Tradition can easily be appro- 
priated, objects can be plucked from the 
past and in the process lose their signify- 
ing function, and irony and abstraction 
will further distance them from their 
roots. Yet there is an ironic twist to this 
operation: Liipertz’s subject matter 
proved more powerful than the artist. 
He may describe his subject matter as 
banal and stress the abstracting quali- 
ties of his paintings, but, in the German 
Motifs, he can never escape the power of 
thematics. Nazi history is not easily 
subsumed under “tradition.” Its sym- 
bols function still as potent signifiers 
and cannot be severed from the signi- 
fied. Liipertz uses the language of alle- 
gory, but his allegories are blasted. 


Wo paintings in the series of Ger- 
man Motifs indicate that Liipertz 
recognized his own quandary: Apoca- 
lypse—Dithyrambic, a triptych of 1972 
(Fig. 7), and Death and Painter— 


Dithyrambic of 1973 (Fig. 8). The first 
refers once more to Nazism, but that 
reference becomes clear only with the 
knowledge of the series. The center 
panel depicts a snail/cornucopia, a soft 
hunter’s cap, part of a fish that exposes 
its dithyrambic skeletal structure, and a 
steel helmet. The forms are bunched 
together and mounted almost like a head 
on a volumetric form below and painted, 
except for the fish, in the same drab 
green as many of the other German 
Motif paintings. The side panels each 
bear a replica of the central motif of the 
cornucopia, so that all three panels 
could be read almost as a sequence of 
multiples that undergo an unexpected 
transformation in the central panel. The 
title and the triptych format clearly 
evoke a northern artistic tradition, and 
the painting with its monumentalizing 
tendencies looks militaristic enough to 
signify Nazism once again. Yet the steel 
helmet, which acts as the clearest refer- 
ent, is integrated to a greater degree into 
the overall composition and dominated 
by the leading image of the coraucopia. 
In the other painting, Death and Paint- 
er, the disempowerment of the signifier 
is taken a step further. Although the 
painting still evokes militarism by its use 
of olive green and its insistent monu- 
mentality, there is no longer a specific 
reference to Nazism. The corrucopia, 
rather than the steel helmet, appears 
once again as the dominant image, 
superimposed over an artist’s palette 
framed by a metallic border and a green 
plaid coat. This painting, more than any 
other in the series, reveals that Liipertz 
must have recognized his limitations. 
Painting cannot reign supreme because 
it is not able to recontextualize Nazism; 
the painter likens his loss of power to his 
own death and monumentalizes his 
impotence in this work. With regard to 
Nazism, allegory itself has lost its pow- 
er. 
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By Carol Duncan 


he theme of this issue of Art Jour- 

nal is Images of Rule. The objects 
that my essay discusses, well-known 
works of art, are not images of rule in 
any literal sense—they do not depict a 
ruling power. They are, nevertheless, 
effective and impressive artifacts of 
rule. Rather than directly picturing 
power or its symbols, they invite viewers 
to an experience that dramatizes and 
confirms the secia!l superiority of male 
over female identity. This function, 
however, is obscured and even denied by 
the environments that surround the 
works, the physical environment of the 
museum and the verbal environment of 
art history. In what follows, I try to 
uncover this hidden function. 

When The Museum of Modern Art 
opened its newly installed and much- 
enlarged permanent collection in 1984, 
critics were struck with how little things 
had changed. In the new installation, as 
in the old,’ modern art is once again a 
progression of formally distinct styles. 
As before, certain moments in this pro- 
gression are given greater importance 
than others: Cézanne, the first painter 
one sees, announces modern art’s begin- 
nings. Picasso’s dramatically installed 
Demoiselles d'Avignon signifies the 
coming of Cubism—the first giant step 
twentieth-century art took and the one 
from which much ef the history of mod- 
ern art proceeds. From Cubism unfolds 
the other notable avant-garde move- 
ments: German Expressionism, Fu- 
turism, and so on, through Dada-Sur- 
realism. Finally come the American 
Abstract Expressionists. After purifying 
their work of a residue of Surrealist 
representation. they made the final 
breakthrough into the realm of absolute 
spirit, manifested as absolute formal 
and nonrepresentational purity. It is in 
reference to their achievement that, 
according to the MoMA (in its large, 
new, final gallery}, all later significant 
art in one way or another continues to 


measure its ambitions and scale. 

Probably more than any other institu- 
tion, the MoMA has promoted this 
“mainstream modernism,” greatly aug- 
menting its authority and prestige 
through acquisitions, exhibitions, and 
publications. To be sure, the MoMA’s 
managers did not independently invent 
the museum’s strictly linear and highly 
formalist art-historical narrative; but 
they have embraced it tenaciously, and 
it is no accident that one can retrace that 
history in its galleries better and more 
fully than in any other collection. For 
some, the museum’s retrospective char- 
acter is a regrettable turnaround from 
its original role as champion of the new. 
But the MoMA remains enormously 
important for the role it plays in main- 
taining in the present a particular ver- 
sion of the art-historical past. Indeed, 
for much of the academic world as for 
the larger art public, the kind of art 
history it narrates still constitutes the 
definitive history of modern art. 

Yet, in the MoMA’s permanent col- 
lection, more meets the eye than this 
history admits to. According to the 
established narrative, the history of art 
is made up of a progression of styles and 
unfolds along certain irreversible lines: 
from style to style, it gradually emanci- 
pates itself from the imperative to 
represent convincingly or coherently a 
natural, presumably objective world. In- 
tegral to this narrative is a model of 
moral action, exemplified by individual 
artists. As they become liberated from 
traditional representation, they achieve 
greater subjectivity and hence greater 
artistic freedom and autonomy of spirit. 
As the literature of modern art portrays 
it, their progressive renunciation of rep- 
resentation, repeatedly and minutely 
documented in monographs, catalogues, 
and critical journals, is often achieved 
through painful or self-sacrificing 
searching or courageous risk-taking. 
The disruption of space, the denial of 
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volume, the overthrow of traditional 
compositional schemes, the discovery of 
painting as an autonomous surface, the 
emancipation of color, line, or texture, 
the occasional transgressions and reaf- 
firmations of the boundaries of art (as in 
the adaptation of junk or non-high art 
materials), and so on through the libera- 
tion of painting from frame and 
stretcher and thence from the wall 
itself—all of these advances translate 
into moments of moral as well as artistic 
choice. As a consequence of his spiritual 
struggle, the artist finds a new realm of 
energy and truth beyond the material, 
visible world that once preoccupied 
art—-as in Cubism’s reconstruction of 
the “fourth dimension,” as Apollinaire 
called the power of thought itself; Mon- 
drian’s or Kandinsky’s visual analogues 
of abstract. universal forces; Robert 
Delaunay’s discovery of cosmic energy; 
or Miro’s recreations of a limitless and 
potent psychic field. Ideally and to the 
extent to which they have assimilated 
this history, museum visitors reenact 
these artistic—-and hence spiritual— 
struggles. In this way they ritually per- 
form a drama of enlightenment in which 
freedom is won by repeatedly overcom- 
ing and moving beyond the visible, 
material world. 

And yet, despite the meaning and 
value given to such transcendent realms, 
the history of modern art, as it is written 
and as it is seen in the MoMA and 
elsewhere, is positively crowded with 
images—and most of them are of wom- 
en. Despite their numbers, their variety 
is remarkably small. Most often they are 
simply female bodies, or parts of bodies, 
with no identity beyond their female 
anatomy—those ever-present “Women” 
or “Seated Women” or “Reclining 
Nudes.” Or, they are tarts, prostitutes, 
artists models, or low-life entertain- 
ers-—highly identifiable socially, but at 
the bottom of the social scale. In the 
MoM As authoritative collection, Picas- 
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sos Demoiselles d'Avignon, Léger’s 
Grand Déjeuner, Kirchner’s scenes of 
street walkers, Duchamp's Bride, Se- 
verini’s Bal Tabarin dancer, de Koon- 
ing’s Woman I, and many other works 
are often monumental in scale and con- 
spicuously placed. Most critical and art- 
historical writing give them comparable 
importance. 

To be sure, modern artists have often 
chosen to make “big” philosophical or 
artistic statements via the nude. If the 
MoMA exaggerates this tradition or 
overstates some aspects of it, it is nev- 
ertheless an exaggeration or overstate- 
ment of something pervasive in modern 
art history—as it is represented and 
illustrated in the literature. Why then 
has art history not accounted for this 
intense preoccupation with socially and 
sexually available female bodies? What, 
if anything, do nudes and whores have to 
do with modern art’s heroic renuncia- 
tion of representation? And why is this 
imagery accorded such prestige and 
authority within art history—why is it 
associated with the highest artistic 


ambition? 
I n theory, museums are public spaces 
dedicated to the spiritual enhance- 
ment of all who visit there. In practice, 
however, museums are prestigious and 
powerful engines of ideology. They are 
modern ritual settings in which visitors 
enact complex and often deep psychic 
dramas about identity—dramas that the 
museum's stated, consciously intended 
programs do not and cannot acknowl- 
edge overtly. Like all great museums, 
the MoMA’s ritual transmits a complex 
ideological signal. My concern here is 
with only a portion of that signal—the 
portion that addresses sexual identity. I 
shall argue that the collection’s recur- 
rent images of sexualized female bodies 
actively masculinize the museum as a 
social environment. Silently and surrep- 
titiously, they specify the museum’s 
ritual of spiritual quest as a male quest, 
just as they mark the larger project of 
modern art as primarily a male endea- 
vor. 

If we understand the modern-art 
museum as a ritual of male transcen- 
dence, if we see it as organized around 
male fears, fantasies, and desires, then 
the quest for spiritual transcendence on 
the one hand and the obsession with a 
sexualized female body on the other, 
rather than appearing unrelated or con- 
tradictory, can be seen as parts of a 
larger, psychologically integrated 
whole. ; 

How very often images of women in 
modern art speak of male fears. Many of 
the works I just mentioned feature dis- 
torted or dangerous-looking creatures, 
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potentially overpowering, devouring, or 
castrating. Indeed, the MoMA’s collec- 
tion of monstrous, threatening females 
is exceptional: Picasso’s Demoiselles 
and Seated Bather (the latter a giant 
praying mantis), the frozen, metallic 
odalisques in Léger’s Grand Déjeuner, 
several early female figures by Giaco- 
metti, sculpture by Gonzales and Lip- 
schitz, and Baziotes’s Dwarf, a mean- 
looking creature with saw teeth, a single 
large eye, and a prominent, visible uter- 
us—to name only some. (One could 
easily expand the category to include 
works by Kirchner, Severini, Rouault, 
and others who depicted decadent, cor- 
rupt—and therefore morally mon- 
strous—-women.) In different ways, 
each of these works testifies to a perva- 
sive fear of and ambivalence about 
woman. Openly expressed on the plane 
of culture, it seems to me that this fear 
and ambivalence makes the central 
moral of modern art more intelligible— 
whether or not it tells us anything about 
the individual psyches of those who pro- 
duced these works. 

Even work that eschews such imagery 
and gives itself entirely to the drive for 
abstract, transcendent truth may also 
speak of these fears in the very act of 
fleeing the realm of matter (mater) and 
biological need that is woman’s tradi- 
tional domain. How often modern mas- 
ters have sought to make their work 
speak of higher realms—of air, light, the 
mind, the cosmos—realms that exist 
above a female, biological earth. Cub- 
ism, Kandinsky, Mondrian, the Futur- 
ists, Miró, the Abstract Expression- 
ists—all drew artistic life from some 
nonmaterial energy of the self or the 
universe. (Léger’s ideal of a rational, 
mechanical order can also be understood 
as opposed to—and a defense against— 
the unruly world of nature that it seeks 
to control.) The peculiar iconoclasm of 
much modern art, its renunciation of 
representation and the material world 
behind it, seems at least in part based in 
an impulse, common among modern 
males, to escape not the mother in any 
literal sense, but a psychic image of 
woman and her earthly domain that 
seems rooted in infant or childish 
notions of the mother. Philip Slater 
noted an “unusual emphasis on mobility 
and flight as attributes of the hero who 
struggles against the menacing moth- 
er.’ In the museum’s ritual, the recur- 
rent image of a menacing woman adds 
urgency to such flights to “higher” real- 
ms. Hence also the frequent appearance 
in written art history of monstrous or 
threatening women or, what is their 
obverse, powerless or vanquished wom- 
en. Whether man-killer or murder vic- 
tim, whether Picasso’s deadly Seated 


Bather or Giacometti’s Woman with 
Her Throat Cut, their presence both in 
the museum ritual and in the written 
(and illustrated) mythology is neces- 
sary. In both contexts, they provide the 
reason for the spiritual and mental 
flight. Confrontation and escape from 
them constitutes the ordeal’s dark cen- 
ter, a darkness that gives meaning and 
motive to the quest for enlightenment. 

Since the heroes of this ordeal are 
generically men, the presence of women 
artists in this mythology can be only an 
anomaly. Women artists, especially if 
they exceed the standard token number, 
tend to degender the ritual ordeal. 
Accordingly, in the MoMA and other 
museums, their numbers are kept well 
below the point where they might effec- 
tively dilute its masculinity. The female 
presence is necessary only in the form of 
imagery. Of course, men, too, are occa- 
sionally represented. But unlike women, 
who are seen primarily as sexually 
accessible bodies, men are portrayed as 
physically and mentally active beings 
who creatively shape their world and 
ponder its meanings. They make music 
and art, they stride, work, build cities, 
conquer the air through flight, think, 
and engage in sports (Cézanne, Rodin, 
Picasso, Matisse, Léger, La Fresnaye, 
Boccioni). When male sexuality is 
broached, it is often presented as the ex- 
perience of highly self-conscious, psy- 
chologically complex beings whose sex- 
ual feelings are leavened with poetic 
pain, poignant frustration, heroic fear, 
protective irony, or the drive to make art 
(Picasso, De Chirico, Duchamp, Bal- 
thus, Delvaux, Bacon, Lindner). 

D e Kooning’s Woman I and Picas- 
sos Demoiselles d'Avignon are 
two of art history’s most important 
female images. They are also key objects 
in the MoMA’s collection and highly 
effective in maintaining the museum’s 
masculinized environment, 

The museum has always hung these 
works with precise attention to their 
strategic roles in the story of modern art. 
Both before and after the 1984 expan- 
sion, de Kooning’s Woman I hung at the 
threshold to the spaces containing the 
big Abstract Expressionist ‘‘break- 
throughs ”-—the New York School’s 
final collective leap into absolutely pure, 
abstract, nonreferential transcendence: 
Pollock’s artistic and psychic free 
flights, Rothko’s sojourns in the lumi- 
nous depths of a universal self, New- 
man’s heroic confrontations with the 
sublime, Still's lonely journeys into the 
back beyond of culture and conscious- 
ness, Reinhardt’s solemn and sardonic 
negations of all that is not Art, and so 
on. And always seated at the doorway to 
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Fig. 1 Willem de Kooning, Woman I, 1952, oil on canvas, Fig. 2 Willem de Kooning, Woman IT, 1952, oil on canvas, 
76 x 58”, as presently installed in The Museum of Modern 59 x 48”, as temporarily installed in The Museum of 
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good reason. De Kooning’s Women are 
exceptionally successful ritual artifacts 
and masculinize the museum’s space 
with great efficiency. 

The woman figure had been emerging 
gradually in de Kooning’s work in the 
course of the 1940s. By 1951-52, it fully 
revealed itself in Woman I (Fig. 3) as a 
big, bad mama—vulgar, sexual, and 
dangerous. De Kooning imagines her 
facing us with iconic frontality, large, 
bulging eyes, open, toothy mouth, mas- 
sive breasts. The suggestive pose is just a 
knee movement away from open- 
thighed display of the vagina, the self- 
exposing gesture of mainstream por- 
nography. 

These features are not unique in the 
history of art. They appear in ancient 
and tribal cultures as well as in modern 
pornography and graffiti. Together, 
they constitute a well-known figure 
type.’ The Gorgon of ancient Greek art 
(Fig. 4), an instance of that type, bears a 
striking resemblance to de Kooning’s 
Woman I, and, like her, simultaneously 
suggests and avoids the explicit act of 
sexual self-display that elsewhere char- 
acterizes the type. An Etruscan example 
(Fig. 5) states more of its essential com- 
ponents as they appeared in a wide 
range of archaic and tribal cultures— 
not only the display of genitals, but also 
the flanking animals that point to her 
origins as a fertility or mother goddess.’ 
Obviously, the configuration, with or 
without animals, carries complex sym- 
bolic possibilities and can convey many- 
sided, contradictory, and layered mean- 

naan A es yi eet | ings. In her guise as the Gorgon witch, 
— —eHamr TOETA bed | however, the terrible aspect of the 
g, Woman I. mother goddess, her lust for blood and 
her deadly gaze, is emphasized. Espe- 
these moments of ultimate freedom and important is her presence just there, that cially today, when the myths and rituals 
purity and literally helping to frame when she has to go on loan, Woman II that may have suggested other meanings 
them has been Woman I (Fig. 1). So appears to take her place (Fig. 2). With have been lost—and when modern psy- 
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choanalytic ideas are likely to color any 
interpretation—the figure appears espe- 
cially intended to conjure up infantile 
feelings of powerlessness before the 
mother and the dread of castration: in 
the open jaw can be read the vagina 
dentata—the idea of a dangerous, 
devouring vagina, too horrible to depict, 
and hence transposed to the toothy 
mouth. 

Feelings of inadequacy and vulnera- 
bility before mature women are common 
(if not always salient) phenomena in 
male psychic development. Such myths 
as the story of Perseus and such visual 
images as the Gorgon can play a role in 
mediating that development by extend- 
ing and re-creating on the cultural plane 
its core psychic experience and accom- 
panying defenses.” Thus objectified and 
communally shared in imagery, myth, 
and ritual, such individual fears and 
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Fig. 4 Gorgon, clay relief. Syracuse, 
National Museum. 


desires may achieve the status of higher, 
universal truth. In this sense, the pres- 
ence of Gorgons on Greek temples— 
important houses of cult worship (they 
also appeared on Christian church 
walls)°—is paralleled by Woman Ps 
presence in a high-cultural house of the 
modern world. 

The head of de Kooning’s Woman I is 
so like the archaic Gorgon that the ref- 
erence could well be intentional, espe- 
cially since the artist and his friends 
placed great store in ancient myths and 
primitive images and likened themselves 
to archaic and tribal shamans. Writing 
about de Kooning’s Women, Thomas 
Hess echoed this claim in a passage 
comparing de Kooning’s artistic ordeal 
to that of Perseus, slayer of the Gorgon. 
Hess is arguing that de Kooning’s 
Women grasp an elusive, dangerous 
truth “by the throat”: “And truth can be 
touched only by complications, ambigu- 
ities and paradox, so, like the hero who 
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looked for Medusa in the mirroring 
shield, he must study her flat, reflected 
image every inch of the way.” 

But then again, the image type is so 
ubiquitous, we needn't try to assign de 
Koonings Woman I to any particular 
source in ancient or primitive art. 
Woman I can call up the Medusa as 
easily as the other way around. What- 
ever he knew or sensed about the Gor- 
gon’s meanings, and however much or 
little he took from it, the image type is 
decidedly present in his work. Suffice it 
to say that de Kooning was aware, 
indeed, explicitly claimed, that his 
Women could be assimilated to the long 
history of goddess imagery.’ By choos- 
ing to place such figures at the center of 
his most ambitious artistic efforts, he 
secured for his work an aura of ancient 
mystery and authority. 

The Woman is not only monumental 
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Fig. 6 Robert Heinecken, /nvitation to Metamorphosis, 1975, emulsion on canvas 


and pastel chalk, 42 x 42”. 





and iconic. In high-heeled shoes and 
brassiere, she is also lewd, her pose 
indecently teasing. De Kooning ac- 
knowledged her oscillating character, 
claiming for her a likeness not only to 
serious art—ancient icons and high-art 
nudes—but also to pinups and girlie 
pictures of the vulgar present. He saw 





Fig. 5 Etruscan Gorgon, drawing after 
a bronze carriage-front. Munich, 
Museum antiker Kleinkunst. 


her as simultaneously frightening and 
ludicrous.’ The ambiguity of the figure, 
its power to resemble an awesome 
mother goddess as well as a modern 
burlesque queen, provides a fine cultur- 
al, psychological, and artistic field in 
which to enact the modern myth of the 
artist-hero—the hero whose spiritual 
ordeal becomes the stuff of ritual in the 


public space of the museum. As a power- 
ful and threatening woman, it is she who 
must be confronted and transcended— 
gotten past—on the way to enlighten- 
ment. At the same time, her vulgarity, 
her “girlie” side—de Kooning called it 
her “‘silliness”'°—renders her harmless 
(or is it contemptible?) and denies the 
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terror and dread of her Medusa fea- 
tures. The ambiguity of the image thus 
gives the artist (and the viewer) both the 
experience of danger and a feeling of 
overcoming it. Meanwhile, the sugges- 
tion of pornographic self-display—-more 
explicit in his later work but certainly 
present here---specifically addresses it- 
self to the male viewer. With it, de 
Kooning knowingly and assertively ex- 
ercises his patriarchal privilege of objec- 
tifying male sexual fantasy as high cul- 
ture. 

An interesting drawing-photomon- 
tage by the California artist Robert Hei- 
necken, /nmvitation to Metamorphosis 
(Fig. 6), similarly explores the ambigu- 
ities of a Gorgon-girlie image. Here the 
effect of ambiguity is achieved by the 
use of masks and by combining and 
superimposing separate negatives. Hei- 
neckens version of the self-displaying 
woman is a Composite consisting of 
conventional pornographic nude and a 
Hollywood movie-type monster. A well- 
qualified Gorgon, her attributes include 
an open, toothy mouth, carnivorous ani- 
mal jaws, huge bulging eyes, large 
breasts, exposed genitals, and one very 
nasty-looking claw. Her body is simulta- 








Fig. 7 Pablo Picasso, Les Demoiselles d'Avignon, 1907, oil on canvas, 96% x 








neously naked and draped, enticing and 
repulsive, and the second head, to the 
left of the Gorgon head---the one with 
the seductive smile—also wears a mask. 
Like the de Kooning, Heinecken’s /nvi- 
tation sets up a psychologically unstable 
atmosphere fraught with deception, 
allure, danger, and wit. The image’s 
various components continually disap- 

ear into and reappear out of one anoth- 
er. Behaving something like de Koon- 
ing’s layered paint surfaces, they invite 
ever-shifting, multiple readings. In both 
works, what is covered becomes ex- 
posed, what is opaque becomes trans- 
parent, and what is revealed conceals 
something else. Both works fuse the 
terrible killer-witch with the willing and 
exhibitionist whore. Both fear and seek 
danger in desire, and both kid the dan- 
ger. 


f course before de Kooning or Hei- 

necken created ambiguous self-dis- 
playing women, there was Picasso's 
Demoiselles d'Avignon of 1907 (Fig. 7). 
The work was conceived as an extraordi- 
narily ambitious statement—it aspires 
to revelation—about the meaning of 
Woman. In it. all women belong to a 


universal category of being existing 
across time and place. Picasso used 
ancient and tribal art to reveal her uni- 
versal mystery: Egyptian and Iberian 
sculpture on the left and African art on 
the right. The figure on the lower right 
(Fig. 8) looks as if it were directly 
inspired by some primitive or archaic 
deity. Picasso would have known such 
figures from his visits to the ethnograph- 
ic art collections in the Trocadero. A 
study for the work in the Musée Picasso 
in Paris (Fig. 9) closely follows the 
type’s symmetrical, self-displaying pose. 
Significantly, Picasso wanted her to be 
prominent—she is the nearest and larg- 
est of all the figures. At this stage, 
Picasso also planned to include a male 
student on the left and, in the axial 
center of the composition, a sailor—a 
figure of horniness incarnate. The self- 
displaying woman was to have faced 
him, her display of genitals turned away 
from the viewer. 

In the finished work, the male pres- 
ence has been removed from the image 
and relocated in the viewing space 
before it. What began as a depicted 
male-female confrontation thus became 
a confrontation between viewer and 
image. The relocation has pulled the 
lower right-hand figure completely 
around so that her stare and her sexually 
inciting act, although not detailed and 
less symmetrical than before, are now 
directed outward. Picasso thus isolated 
and monumentalized the ultimate men- 
only situation. As restructured, the work 
forcefully asserts to both men and 
women the privileged status of male 
viewers—-they alone are intended to 
experience the full impact of this most 






Fig. 8 Picasso, Les Demoiselles 
d'Avignon, detail. 
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Fig. 9 Pablo Picasso, Study for “Les Demoiselles d'Avignon,” 1907, charcoal and 


pastel, 1812 x 245%”. Paris, Musée Picasso. 





revelatory moment.'' It also assigns 
women to a visitors’ gallery where they 
may watch but not enter the central 
arena of high culture. 

Finally, the mystery that Picasso 
unveils about women is also an art- 
historical lesson. In the finished work, 
the women have become stylistically dif- 
ferentiated so that one looks not only at 
present-tense whores but also back down 
into the ancient and primitive past, with 
the art of “darkest Africa” and works 
representing the beginnings of Western 
Culture (Egyptian and Iberian idols) 
placed on a single spectrum. Thus does 
Picasso use art history to argue his the- 
sis: that the awesome goddess, the terri- 
ble witch, and the lewd whore are but 








Fig. 10 Wall label, The Museum of 
Modern Art, with photograph of the 
missing Demoiselles, 1988. 
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Fig. 11 Bus shelter on 57th Street, New York City, with advertisement for 


Penthouse magazine, 1988. 


work. Mounted on a free-standing wall 
in the center of the first Cubist gallery, 
it seizes your attention the moment you 
turn into the room—the placement of 
the doorway makes it appear suddenly 
and dramatically. Physically dominat- 
ing this intimately scaled gallery, its 
installation dramatizes its role as pro- 
genitor of the surrounding Cubism and 
its subsequent art-historical issue. So 
central is the work to the structure of 
MoMA’s program that recently, when it 
was on loan, the museum felt compelled 
to post a notice on its wall explaining its 
absence—but also invoking its presence. 
In a gesture unusual for the MoMA, the 
notice was illustrated by a tiny color 
reproduction of the missing monument 
(Fig. 10). 

The works I have discussed by de 
Kooning and Heinecken, along with 
similar works by many other modern 
artists, benefit from and reinforce the 
status won by the Demoiselles. They 
also develop its theme, drawing out dif- 
ferent emphases. One of the elements 
they develop more explicitly than 
Picasso is the element of pornography. 
By way of exploring how that porno- 
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facets of a single many-sided creature, 
in turn threatening and seductive, 
imposing and self-abasing, dominating 
and powerless—and always the psychic 
property of a male imagination. Picasso 
also implies that truly great, powerful, 
and revelatory art has always been and 
must be built upon such exclusively 
male property. 

The museum’s installation amplifies 
the already powerful meanings of the 


graphic element works in the museum 
context. I want to look first at how it 
works outside the museum. 


ast year, an advertisement for 

Penthouse magazine appeared on 
New York City bus shelters (Fig. 11). 
New York City bus shelters are often 
decorated with near-naked women and 
sometimes men advertising everything 
from underwear to real estate. But this 
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Fig. 12 Advertisement for Penthouse, 
using a photograph by Bob Guccione, 
April 1988. 





was an ad for pornographic images as 
such; that is, images designed not to sell 
perfume or bathing suits but to stimu- 
late erotic desire, primarily in men. 
Given its provocative intent, the image 
generates very different and—I think 
for almost everyone—more charged 
meanings than the ads for underwear. 
At least one passerby had already 
recorded in red spray-paint a terse, but 
coherent response: “For Pigs.” 

Having a camera with me, I decided 
to take a shot of it. But as I set about 
focusing, I began to feel uncomfortable 
and self-conscious. As I realized only 
later, | was experiencing some prohibi- 
tion in my own conditioning, activated 
not simply by the nature of the ad, but 
by the act of photographing such an ad 
in public. Even though the anonymous 
inscription had made it socially safer to 
photograph—it placed it in a conscious 
and critical discourse about gender—to 
photograph it was still to appropriate 
openly a kind of image that middle-class 
morality says I’m not supposed to look at 
or have. But before I could sort that out, 
a group of boys jumped into the frame. 
Plainly, they intended to intervene. Did 
I know what I was doing?, one asked me 
with an air I can only call stern, while 
another admonished me that I was pho- 
tographing a Penthouse ad—as if | 
would not knowingly do such a thing. 

Apparently, the same culture that 
had conditioned me to feel uneasy about 
what I was doing also made them uneasy 
about it. Boys this age know very well 
what's in Penthouse. Knowing what's in 
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Fig. 13 Willem de Kooning, The Visit, 
The Tate Gallery. 
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Penthouse is knowing something meant 
for men to know; therefore, knowing 
Penthouse is a way of knowing oneself to 
be a man, or at least a man-to-be, at 
precisely an age when one needs all the 
help one can get. I think these boys were 
trying to protect the capacity of the ad 
to empower them as men by preventing 
me from appropriating an image of it. 
For them, as for many men, the chief (if 
not the only) value and use of pornogra- 
phy is this power to confirm gender 
identity and, with that, gender superior- 
ity. Pornography affirms their manli- 
ness to themselves and to others and 
proclaims the greater social power of 
men. Like some ancient and primitive 
objects forbidden to the female gaze, the 
ability of pornography to give its users a 
feeling of superior male status depends 
on its being owned or controlled by men 
and forbidden to, shunned by, or hidden 
from women. In other words, in certain 


situations a female gaze can pollute 
pornography. These boys, already im- 
printed with the rudimentary gender 
codes of the culture, knew an infringe- 
ment when they saw one. (Perhaps they 
suspected me of defacing the ad.) Their 
harassment of me constituted an 
attempt at gender policing, something 
adult men routinely do to women on city 
streets. 

Not so long ago, such magazines were 
sold only in sleazy porn stores. Today 
ads for them can decorate midtown 
thoroughfares. Of course, the ad, as well 
as the magazine cover, cannot itself be 
pornography and still be legal (in prac- 
tice, that tends to mean it can’t show 
genitals), but to work as an ad it must 
suggest it. For different reasons, works 
of art like de Kooning’s Woman I or 
Heinecken’s /nvitation also refer to 
without actually being pornography— 
they depend on the viewer “getting” the 


reference but must stop there. Given 
these requirements, it shouldn't surprise 
us that the artists’ visual strategies have 
parallels in the ad (Fig. 12). Woman 1 
shares a number of features with the ad. 
Both present frontal, iconic, massive 
figures seen close up---they fill, even 
overflow, the picture surface. The pho- 
tograph’s low camera angle and the 
painting's scale and composition monu- 
mentalize and elevate the figures, 
literally or imaginatively dwarfing the 
viewer. Painting and photograph alike 
concentrate attention on head, breasts, 
and torso. Arms serve to frame the body, 
while legs are either cropped or, in the 
de Kooning, undersized and feeble. The 
figures thus appear powerful and power- 
less at the same time, with massive 
bodies made to rest on unstable. weakly 
rendered, tentatively placed legs. And 
with both, the viewer is positioned to see 
it all should the thighs open. And of 
course, on Penthouse pages, thighs do 
little else but open. But de Kooning’s hot 
mama has a very different purpose and 
cultural status from a Penthouse “pet.” 


D e Koonings Woman I conveys 
much more complex and emotion- 
ally ambivalent meanings. The work 
acknowledges more openly the fear of 
and flight from as well as a quesi for the 
woman. Moreover de Kooning’s Woman 
I is always upstaged by the artist’s self- 
display as an artist. The manifest pur- 
pose of a Penthouse photo is, presum- 
ably, to arouse desire. If the de Kooning 
awakens desire in relation to the female 
body it does so in order to deflate or 
conquer its power of attraction and 
escape its danger. The viewer is invited 
to relive a struggle in which the realm of 
art provides escape from the female's 
degraded allure. As mediated by art 
criticism, de Kooning’s work speaks ulti- 
mately not of male fear but of the 
triumph of art and a self-creating spirit. 
In the critical literature, the Women 
figures themselves become catalysts or 
structural supports for the work’s more 
significant meanings: the artists heroic 
self-searching, his existentialist courage, 
his pursuit of a new pictorial structure 
or some other artistic or transcendent 
end.” 

The work’s pornographic moment, 
now subsumed to its high-eultural 
import, may (unlike the Penthouse ad) 
do its ideological work with unchal- 
lenged prestige and authority. In build- 
ing their works on a pornographic base 
and triggering in both men and women 
deep-seated feelings about gender iden- 
tity and difference, de Kooning, Hei- 
necken, and other artists (most noto- 
riously, David Salle) exercise a privilege 
that our society has traditionaily con- 
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ferred upon men only. Through their 
imagery, they lay claim to public space 
as a realm under masculine control. 
Transformed into art and displayed in 
the public space of the museum, the 
self-displaying poses afirm to male 
viewers their membership in the more 
powerful gender group. They also 
remind women that their status as mem- 
bers of the community, their right to its 
public space, their share in the common, 
culturally defined identity, is not quite 
the same—-is somehow less equal—than 
men's. But these signals must be covert, 
hidden under the myth of the tran- 
scendent artist-hero. Even de Kooning’s 
later Women figures, which more openly 
invite comparison to pornographic pho- 
tography and graffiti (Fig. 13), qualify 
the reference; the closer to pornography, 
the more overlaid they must be with 
unambiguously “artistic” gestures and 
philosophically significant impastos. 

Nevertheless, what is true in the 
street may not be so untrue in the 
museum, even though different rules of 
decorum may make it seem so. Inside or 
outside, such images wield great author- 
ity, structuring and reinforcing the psy- 
chic codes that determine and differen- 
tiate the real possibilities of women and 
men. 
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Elaine de Kooning (c. 1942), in which the 
writer finds the features of Medusa——-a ““men- 
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hair.” 





8 As he once said, “The Women had to do with 
the female painted through all the ages.... 
Painting the Woman is a thing in art that has 
been done over and over—the idol, Venus, the 
nude.” Quoted in Willem de Kooning. The 
North Atlantic Light, 1960-1983, exh. cat., 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, Louisiana 
Museum of Modern Art, Humlebaek, and the 
Moderna Museet, Stockholm, 1983. Sally 
Yard, “Willem de Kooning’s Women,” Arts, 
53 {November 1975), pp. 96-101, argues sev- 
eral sources for the Women paintings, includ- 
ing Cycladic idols, Sumerian votive figures, 
Byzantine icons, and Picasso’s Demoiselles. 


9 North Atlantic Light (cited n. 8), p. 77. See 
also: Hess, de Kooning 1959 (cited n. 7), pp. 21 
and 29. 


10 North Atlantic Light (cited n. 8), p. 77. 


11 See, for example: Leo Steinberg, “The Philo- 
sophical Brothel,” Art News, September 1972, 
pp. 25-26. In Steinberg’s ground-breaking 
reading, the act of looking at these female 
figures visually re-creates the act of sexually 
penetrating a woman. The implication is that 
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Study for “Shenancoah Wall,” by Franz Kline, 1960, ink and collage on paper 
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The Sheldon Memorial At Gallery houses one of the most highly regarded collections of twentieth-century Amarican art anywhere, 

| including paintngs by Edward Hopper, Geo-gia O'Keeffe, Mark Rothko, VV Ilem de Kooning, Marsden Hart ey, Robert Motherwell, 
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Images of Rule: 
A Power Pack 


The “King” is dead and with him has died the personified image of social cohesion 
and political authority. Power in our time is diffuse and elusive, yet we know it when 
we feel its effects or confront even its most remote, degraded, or well-disguised 
manifestations. As a complement to the art-historical portion of this number of Art 
Journal devoted to representations of power in the past, we invited Leon Golub and 
Hans Haacke, artists whose prime concern has been power’s contemporary struc- 
ture and “look,” to do a series of pages. What follows is their contribution. We wish 
to express our special thanks to these artists who have generously donated their work 
and thereby inaugurated a new artists’ section of Art Journal, 


Robert Storr, on behalf of the Art Journal Editorial Board. 
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Text and Images 
By Hans Haacke 


The Saatchi Collection 
(Simulations) 


1987 


Wood, formica (orange, white, blue), 
artificial roses, fiberglas head with mir- 
ror coating, photos, plastic cut-outs, 
bucket, paint-roller. Overall dimensions: 
96 x 76 x 15”, 


Production assisted by Lorenzo Clayton, 
José Collazo, Richard Knox, Irwin Lef- 
kowitz, and others. 


Edition of 2. One in the collection of the 
Fonds National d’Art Contemporain 
(FNAC), Paris; the other in the collec- 
tion of the Eli Broad Family Founda- 
tion, Los Angeles. 


Photograph: Fred Scruton. 


First exhibited in one-person exhibition 
at the Victoria Miro Gallery, London, 
December 4, 1987, to January 22, 
1988. 


Saatchi & Saatchi Company PLC is 
now, after a string of spectacular merg- 
ers, which was capped in 1986 by the 
acquisition of Ted Bates Worldwide, the 
largest advertising holding company of 
the world. It raised the capital for these 
buy-outs on the London Stock Ex- 
change, where it has been listed since 
1975, as well as through the issue of 
American depository shares in the 
1980s. Recently its securities were intro- 
duced on the Paris Bourse, and it is now 
also listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Different from previous take-overs, 
the merger of Ted Bates was not 
received with enthusiasm in the in- 
vestment and advertising world. A sig- 
nificant number of major clients de- 
fected because they feared their secrets 
and marketing interests were no longer 
safe with an agency that also served 
their competitors who had come on 
board through the merger. It resulted in 
the loss of $200 million of business, in- 
cluding 5% of Bates’s total billings. 
Questions were also raised about the 


creativity of a mega-agency, and 
whether it would be able to manage such 
an empire efficiently and profitably. 
Several of the key figures in Saatchi & 
Saatchi’s rise to the top left to join its 
competitors, and some now lead major 
rival organizations. 

Doubts about the business acumen of 
Charles and Maurice Saatchi, the 
brothers who founded and direct the 
company, have been fueled ‘by their 
unsuccessful 1987 attempt to buy the 
Midland Bank and the Hill Samuel 
merchant bank, both well-established 
British institutions. The British business 
journal Management Today gave a crit- 
ical evaluation under the headline 
“Saatchi isn’t working,” borrowing 
from the Saatchi campaign slogan of the 
1979 British election, “Labour isn’t 
working.” 

Recent problems in their U.S. opera- 
tions include a $24 million lawsuit by 
Beecham, charging a Saatchi Market- 
ing research subsidiary with negligence 
and professional malpractice in vastly 
overstating the potential market for a 
new detergent. The ouster of Robert E. 
Jacoby, the chairman of Ted Bates, also 
ruffed many feathers and led to an 
arbitration reward for the former 
agency chief. And Saatchi & Saatchi 
recently lost its U.S. account from RJR 
Nabisco, worth $70 million to $80 mil- 
lion of annual billings. The food and 
tobacco producer objected to a smoking- 
ban commercial the agency had made 
for Northwestern Airlines. 

Saatchi & Saatchi ran all election 
campaigns for Margaret Thatcher. It is 
generally assumed that the success of 
the 1979 campaign led the conserva- 
tive British government to switch its 
British Airways advertising account to 
Saatchi & Saatchi, thereby breaking 
the airline’s 36-year relationship with 
the American agency Foot, Cone & 
Belding. 

The Tory connection may go back to 
Maurice Saatchi’s work as promotion 
manager for Campaign, the British 
advertising trade journal, which has 
connections to Michael Heseltine, the 
former Conservative minister. Hesel- 
tine, in fact, was an early financial 
backer of the Saatchis, and Campaign 
has always given generous publicity to 
positive developments of the company. 
Tim Bell, until his resignation in 1985 a 
leading figure in the agency, is a loyal 
Tory. He advised the British Coal Board 
during the coal-miners’ strike of 1984. 
Michael Dobbs, a Saatchi Deputy 
Chairman, served as Chief of Staff to 
Norman Tebbit, the former Conserva- 
tive Party Chairman. These connections 
with the governing party attracted 
clients and built confidence among 


investors. 

It is widely agreed, however, that the 
agency’s work for the British elections of 
1987 was inferior to that of the Labor 
Party and to its own previous cam- 
paigns. Margaret Thatcher is reported 
to have been more impressed by the 
research on the electorate’s feelings as 
presented to her by Young & Rubicam 
than by Norman Tebbit’s favorite agen- 
cy. Saatchi & Saatchi dropped the Tory 
account in October of 1987. 

The most conspicuous attempt to 
enter the world of U.S. politics was a 
$16 million bid, in 1986, for the public 
relations firm of Michael Deaver, a 
longtime friend of President and Nancy 
Reagan and former White House dep- 
uty chief of staff. The offer was with- 
drawn when Michael Deaver became 
embroiled in a controversy over his 
lobbying of U.S. government agencies, 
less than a year after his resignation 
from the White House. He was eventu- 
ally convicted of perjury. 

The Saatchi attempt to buy Michael 
Deaver & Associates is part of a strat- 
egy of diversification, much of it in the 
U.S., where the company now has more 
than half of its activities. It has not only 
bought into the public relations indus- 
tries of several countries, but has also 
moved into market research, corporate 
identification, direct marketing, as well 
as recruitment, management, and litiga- 
tion consulting. Victor Millar, a U.S. 
citizen who comes from the world of 
management consulting, now heads 
both the communications and the con- 
sulting division. He is expected to 
expand the consulting services of the 
Saatchi empire. 

Such consulting includes what the 
company describes as acting “for busi- 
ness and industrial concerns, interest 
groups, trade associations and foreign 
governments, securing maximum bene- 
fits for clients without undue publicity 
or disruption of the public policy pro- 
cess.” As a successful example, it cites 
its work for the defeat, in the British 
Parliament, of the British Nimrod ear- 
ly-warning system, which had been 
developed at a cost of one billion pounds, 
in favor of Boeing’s AWACS system. 

Saatchi & Saatchi believes in global 
marketing, i.e., the use of a single strate- 
gy, brand name, and advertising cam- 
paign throughout the world. In the 1985 
annual report, the company argued for 
its global approach with a quote from 
Lenin, “everything is connected to 
everything else.” Two global advertising 
agency networks, as well as public- 
relations and management-consulting 
firms operating worldwide, are to 
achieve Saatchi & Saatchi dominance 
in the field of promoting products and 
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ideas, and the management of people. 

In 1982, major South African ad- 
vertising agencies joined the Saatchi 
orbit. One of them in particular, KMP- 
Compton, has distinguished itself by 
working for the South African govern- 
ment and the ruling National Party of 
Pieter W. Botha. KMP-Compton ran 
the 1983 campaign for the acceptance of 
a new constitution in a national referen- 
dum. This constitution established a tri- 
cameral system which gives the 3.4 mil- 
lion “colored” and Asian inhabitants a 
nominal representation, while it re- 
serves, in effect, power to the white 
minority (16% of the population). How- 
ever, as in the past, South Africa’s 21 
million blacks (72% of the pcpulation) 
remain totally disenfranchised. The new 
constitution was designed as a political 
smokescreen giving the appearance of 
reform, while actually cementing the 
apartheid system. 

KMP-Compton advertisements in the 
Sunday Times of Johannesburg argued 
that “the constitution enables Whites, 
Coloured and Asians to determine their 
own future and maintain their own iden- 
tity in co-operation with one anoth- 
er.... It does not include the Black 
nations because their constitutional 
development continues to progress along 
a different route.” Blacks were not 
allowed to vote in the referendum. 
Among the government clients ef KMP- 
Compton are ISCOR and ESCOM, the 
state-controlled steel-and-energy com- 
panies, the Department of Trade and 
Industry, the Industrial Development 





Corporation, and the South African 
Mint. KMP-Compton also works for 
governmental agencies in the so-called 
homelands, to which the indigenous 
black population, stripped of its South 
African citizenship, is confined accord- 
ing to the country’s apartheid laws. 

In the fall of 1986, a KMP-Compton 
designed campaign broke in the U.S. 
and European press, wooing tourists to 
visit South Africa. One of the full-page 
advertisements, with the image of an 
open-mouthed hippopotamus, pro- 
claimed in bold letters: “IF ‘HIP- 
POCRACY’ BORES YOU ... COME 
SEE THE REAL SOUTH AFRICA.” 
And it continued: “Hypocrisy can be a 
real yawn. Exercise your individual 
right to see and understand the real 
situation ... in the real South Africa.” 
After offering a package travel deal and 
speaking about “big game fever,” the 
advertisement went on: “But best of all, 
let yourself be pleasantly surprised by 
the difference between the South Africa 
on your evening news... and real South 
Africa that’s living, breathing, and 
changing for the better every day.” 
Another ad, showing a baby baboon 
riding on its mother’s back, urged: 
“Don’t Be Taken For a Ride ... Just 
Because Some People Get Carried 
Away.” Still another, with a giraffe 
looking straight at the reader, insisted: 
“Walk Tall... and Get a Whole New 
Perspective.” 

About two years before the large Brit- 
ish Barclays Bank sold its South African 
subsidiary, Siegel & Gale, a New York 
subsidiary of Saatchi & Saatchi, was 
charged with developing a new corpo- 
rate identity for Barclays’ South Afri- 
can successor, the First National Bank. 
Among Siegel & Gale’s creations is the 
bank’s new logo, the silhouette of a 
thorn tree against the sun. Alex McCor- 
mac, the head of one of the South Afri- 
can Saatchi affiliates, explained that 
farming out this work to an associated 
agency in New York helped to ensure 
confidentiality. His agency continues 
working for the First National Bank as 
it did for Barclays. 

Saatchi & Saatchi affiliated agencies 
in South Africa represent, with their 
combined billings of more than 167 mil- 
lion rand (1986), the largest group of 
interconnected agencies in the country. 
Bates Wells, one of them, ranks in 
fourth place. It claims that it “creates 
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On Nov. 2nd the Republic 
asks you 
to vote for its future. 


Don’t throw our future away. 


Vote Yes. JÇ 


Pat South Anca first 


and places more TV advertising than 
any other company.” It is followed by 
Klerck & McCormac in 6th place. Hen- 
nie Klerck is the president of the Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies (AAA) 
of South Africa. 

While Saatchi & Saatchi does not 
hold any equity in its affiliated South 
African agencies, the arrangement 
appears to be profitable for all in- 
terested parties. As Hennie Klerck 
points out: “We are treated no differ- 
ently in the network from wholly-owned 
subsidiaries.” KMP-Compton as well as 
Klerck & White regularly advertises 
their affiliation with the Saatchis. In one 
of these ads the latter agency pro- 
claimed, in 1987: “A company that 





KMP-COMPTON 


A SAATCHI & SAATCHI COMPTON WORLDWIDE AGENCY 


knows that in an industry of hyperbole 
even we, eventually, cannot escape the 
fact that you are what you do, not what 
you say. Give us one hour to show you 
what we do. And prove that we do what 
we say.” The affiliates receive royalty 
payments for their link-up arrange- 
ments which were evaluated by the 
South African Financial Mail as “more 
attractive than dividends.’ 

In 1986, Charles and Maurice Saat- 
chi along with their friend Norman Gor- 
don, a former insurance broker, bought, 
as a private investment, a 50% stake in 
NMC investments (National Mining 
Corporation) from the South African 
East Rand Consolidated. The brothers 
currently hold about 30% of the packag- 
ing and investment group, which trades 
on the London Stock Exchange. Nor- 
man Gordon, the new chief executive of 
NMC, has started on a course of ambi- 
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SAATCHI & SAATCHI WORLDWIDE 
has an affiliation with the two networks 


under the Klerck & MeCormac umbrella, 


The arrangement works well, says Klerck. 
“We are treated no differently from 
wholly-owned subsidiaries.” 


Quoted from “Divestment pressure,” Financial Mail, Johannesburg, August 21, 1967 





but has no equity. 


tious acquisitions in the British packag- 
ing industry. East Rand Consolidated 
retains a stake in NMC. In order to play 
down its South African connection it has 
been renamed London Finance & 
Investment. 

Norman Gordon has recently been 
named Secretary of another vehicle for 
the investments of Charles Saatchi. It is 
a company that was formed in February 
of 1987 under the name Grandswap 
Ltd. It changed its name shortly after- 
ward to Conarco Ltd. Charles Saatchi is 
the company’s director. Among the 
objects of its business, the company lists 
the import and export, purchase and 
sale, and exhibition of art works. Previ- 
ously, other companies served as art- 
investment vehicles for Charles Saatchi, 
among them Brogan Developers Ltd., 
which, in 1978, sold art works valued at 
380,319 pounds. From time to time the 
annual reports of Saatchi & Saatchi 
Company PLC listed art works under 
the heading “fixed tangible assets (fur- 
niture, equipment, vehicles, works of 
art). In 1982 their combined gross 
replacement cost was stated as 
15,095,000 pounds. 

Charles and his American wife, the 
former Doris Lockhard, are well known 
as voracious collectors of contemporary 
art. They started in the early seventies 
with photo-realism. Their interests have 
since shifted to minimal art, neo-expres- 
sionism, and simulationist art. The 
lobby of the new building of Saatchi & 
Saatchi on New York’s Hudson Street is 
decorated with two large works by 
Frank Stella. 

In 1985, Doris and Charles Saatchi 


opened a private museum in the North 
of London. A lavishly illustrated four- 
volume catalogue of the collection with 
commissioned essays on the artists was 
published. Hilton Kramer, the neo-con- 
servative critic, wrote the articles on two 
of the Saatchis’ most favored artists. 

Usually the Saatchis buy large num- 
bers of works by the artists of their 
choice. According to Leo Castelli, 
“what collectors like the Saatchis do has 
a tremendous influence on what other 
people do and also on the market.” Nor- 
man Rosenthal, of the Royal Academy 
in London, agrees: “If he sold ... the 
whole market for that kind of art would 
crash.” The Italian artist Sandro Chia 
has been the most well-known victim of 
this mechanism. 

In September 1987, an exhibition of 
the Saatchis’ latest bulk purchases from 
nine New York artists opened in their 
London museum under the title NY Art 
Now: The Saatchi Collection. A cata- 
logue with the same title, published by 
the Flash Art publisher Giancarlo Poli- 
ti, carries on the frontispiece a disclaim- 

“Obviously most of the notable art 
currently made in NY isn’t to be found 
here.” 

The name ef the quarterly employee 
newsletter of Saatchi & Saatchi PLC in 
New York is Saatchi Collection. 


Book 
Reviews 


Frederick Hartt, Art: À History of 


Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
2nd. ed., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., and 
New York, Prentice-Hall and Harry N. 
Abrams, 1985. Pp. 1.004: 1,325 ills., 
178 in color. $37.95; paper, 2 vols., 
$25.95 each. 


Helen Gardner, Art through the Ages, 
8th ed., ed. Horst de la Croix and Rich- 
ard G. Tansey, Chicago, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1986. Pp. 1,008; 
1,279 ills., 300 in color. Paper, 2 vols., 
$20 each. 


espite what its initial publication 

date of 1976 might suggest, Fred- 
erick Hartt’s history of art shares with 
those by Helen Gardner (first published 
in 1926), H. W. Janson and E. H. 
Gombrich certain general assumptions 
about the nature of art and its study.’ 
Like Janson, Hartt privileges style, 
which he claims in his Introduction “is 
the special province of the study of art 
history” (p. 28). 

The cost of a preoccupation with style 
is revealed by Hartt’s diagram of The 
Total Work of Art, which shows what he 
considers to be the four major factors 
that “contribute to” any given work: 
Style, Iconography, Historical Position, 
and Purpose (p. 30). As a manifestation 
of a way of thinking about art this is 
interesting and revealing document, and 
one to which I shail return, but for now I 
wish to make only two observations. 
First, Hartt’s diagram suggests that 
iconography and style are not the means 
used to achieve a purpose but are gener- 
ative forces in their own right, not the 
tools used by artists but the active 
agents themselves. Second, and more 
significant perhaps, Hartt’s stated pre- 
occupation with style means that the 
other three contributing forces identi- 
fied in the diagram are peripheral to the 
art historian’s concerns. By his own 


account, then, Hartt considers three 
quarters of the factors that go into the 
making of an artwork peripheral to the 
discipline of art history. 

Why all the factors involved in the 
work of art are not, or should not be, of 
equal interest is made clear at the end of 
a long discussion that begins with the 
declaration that style must be “distin- 
guished from the ‘content’ or meaning” 
of a given piece (p. 23). Although ‘“con- 
tent is at times hardly separable from 
style, giving it life and meaning” (p. 28), 
the two should be considered separate 
and distinct aspects of art. Content, 
Hartt insists, belongs to the sphere of 
subject matter: “it relies on iconography 
as the blood relies on the veins through 
which it flows” (p. 27). Furthermore, 
“It is the content of works of art, almost 
as much as their style {italics mine}, 
and in certain cases even more, that 
affects the observer.” For Hartt, then 
style is the most affective aspect of art. 

That “the way in which the artist has 
treated the visual elements” of a work 
(p. 23) could have an impact not only 
distinct from but greater than that of the 
whole seems illogical. Hartt’s thesis 
would be considerably less problematic 
had he argued that although style con- 
tributes to “historical content.” when 
taken separately (assuming that is possi- 
ble) it appeals to a superior aesthetic 
sense. This aesthetic sense is Hartt’s 
only real concern. Whether Hartt him- 
self is unclear about his own definition 
or simply unwilling to acknowledge his 
preference for pure aesthetics over art 
history, | cannot say. What is certain is 
that Hartt wants to discuss style and he 
does not want to bother with matters of 
historical position, iconography, pur- 
pose, or content. 

Hartt intends, first of all, “to bring 
out the special style of each individua! 
work of art” (p. 24). What this means in 
practice may be judged from his discus- 
sion of de Kooning’s mature work: 


During the 1950s De Kooning’s 
Abstract Expressionist style 
reached its height in a group of 
pictures that, for all their apparent 
spontaneity and freshness of sur- 
face handling, were in fact the 
result of intensive labor and con- 
tinual reworking.... An intense 
and enigmatic series was dedi- 
cated to images of almost demonic 
women, terrifying in their hostility 
and ferocity. Even more impor- 
tant, however, were the paintings 
in which no shred of visual reality 
can any longer be recognized. In 
each picture, generally dominated 
by reds, greens, and yellows, but 
with strong passages of black and 


white, the eye moves from vortex 
to vortex, always more passionate 
and more intense, as if from crater 
to seething crater. (P. 935) 


Given the priority Hartt assigns to style, 
one might assume that he would discuss 
it with more precision and rigor. But 
what Hartt provides here is a series of 
characterizing descriptions and their 
effects: the “almost demonic women” 
are “terrifying” while the “more impor- 
tant” nonobjective works present a 
series of “seething crater(s),” ever 
“more passionate and more intense” for 
“the eye.” Although they are accurate, 
these remarks fail to identify the exact 
sources of these effects: Why do the 
women seem ferocious? How has “the 
artist ... treated the visual elements”? 
Students are left to determine for them- 
selves de Kooning’s specific (and often 
contradictory) devices—which would be 
fine, of course, if the author had indi- 
cated that this and not the recording of 
impressions is the real task of stylistic 
analysis. 

Hartt records his sensations as ends in 
themselves. That is, his approach to the 
style of these works is strictly limited to 
his reasons for focusing on the issue in 
the first place. No effort is made to 
move beyond art’s affective power to 
analysis, to an understanding of why de 
Kooning painted such unflattering 
images of women or such passionate 
abstractions. Moreover, Hartt explicitly 
discourages the student from pursuing 
such inquiries by declaring at the outset 
that the series on women is “enigmatic.” 
To suggest that these or any works are 
inexplicable is clearly and simply a way 
of foreclosing discussion on the matter 
of meaning. 

Hartt often shrugs off the possibility 
of understanding works of art. His dis- 
cussion of Picasso’s Desmoiselles 
d'Avignon, for example, is permeated 
with suggestions of the work’s inscruta- 
bility. After describing the brothel scene 
in the preliminary drawings, he says: 


But in the final picture, painted in 
the spring of 1907 ... the sailor 
and student disappear, and the 
women are presented in unex- 
plained poses suggesting violent 
action, with faces transfixed as if 
with horror at some cataclysm... . 
The intensity of the partially 
decomposed figures contrasts 
strangely with a serene little still 
life in the foreground. ... Stran- 
gest of all, the staring expressions 
of the central figures give way at 
the sides to faces simplified in 
emulation of the spoon faces and 
flange-like bosses in African 
sculpture. (P. 897) 


Although the women are indeed 
‘strange and their poses ‘‘unex- 
plained” within the context of the final 
work itself, their psychological and 
physical features are not, as Hartt's 
discussion implies to the inexperienced 
student, inexplicable. Hartt has ignored 
the literature on the work’s deeper 
meaning—including Leo Steinberg’s 
revelatory article’—-not because he has 
his own ideas on the matter but because 
he is uninterested in questions of this 
sort. 

Oddly, in his discussion of Les Des- 
moiselles he also seems indifferent to 
issues of style. Witness his remarks on 
the formal elements of the work: “In- 
stead of the lovely roses, blues, and 
greens of Cézanne, the figures are 
largely buff, their anatomy indicated by 
jagged white or black contours, but one 
takes on the cinnamon tone of the back- 
ground at the left. A harsh blue, as if a 
sudden glimpse of sky, surrounds the 
figure at the upper right” (p. 897). The 
observations, rather than building to 
some conclusion or insight, merely fol- 
low one another in an apparently ran- 
dom fashion. Hartt’s visual analyses 
often deteriorate into this kind of per- 
functory description when the work does 
not affect him positively. 

In his Introduction Hartt says that 
the formal analysis of specific art 
objects is simply the prelude to the 
larger issue of “stylistic change”: “The 
individual work of art can and must be 
considered in relation to its position in a 
pattern of historical development if we 
wish to understand it fully” (p. 28). He 
then notes that “Long ago it occurred to 
people to wonder whether there might 
be laws governing stylistic change 
which, if discovered, could render more 
intelligible the transformations we see 
taking place as time is unrolled before 
us.” Four of these laws are discussed: 
the “evolutionary in a technical sense,” 
the “evolutionary in a biographical 
sense,” the “evolutionary in a biological 
sense,” and the “evolutionary in a socio- 
logical sense.” Although Hartt ex- 
presses reservations about each of these 
“laws,” he claims that only “Vasari’s 
biographical premise is generally re- 
nounced as a fallacious kind of reason- 
ing by analogy” (p. 29). He concludes 
that “Three of the four [laws]—-the 
technical, biological, and sociological— 
are still useful in different ways and at 
different moments in the history of art.” 
Whereas the sophisticated reader may 
be merely troubled by the thought of 
“laws” that operate “in different ways 
and at different moments” and by the 
author’s choice of “useful” instead of 
“accurate” to describe them, the ordi- 
nary student could be left thinking that 


art historians believe that the style of a 
period develops according to the natural 
forces generated by one or more clearly 
definable internal mechanisms. 

This view of art would explain the 
absence of the artist from Hartt’s dia- 
gram of The Total Work of Art. The 
artist—both before and since the 
Renaissance-—is apparently not a cause 
of art but merely the means through 
which larger historical forces act. Hartt 
does not completely disregard post- 
Renaissance artists, of course, but he 
does effectively neutralize them. Cara- 
vaggio, he says, interpreted “religious 
scenes in terms of daily life” because he 
was a “lifelong rebel against conven- 
tion’ (p. 693). Thus Caravaggio’s treat- 
ment of the sacred stories was a result 
not of conviction but of the reflexes of a 
universal personality type. Goya, too, 
was a member of this generic breed, 
another “lifelong rebel against artistic 
or intellectual straitjackets” (p. 800). 
Although the issue of Goya’s “social 
protest” is briefly raised, it is subsumed 
by that of personality. The artist’s ener- 
getic and frustrated participation in the 
Enlightenment is ignored. And, to men- 
tion just One more instance of this ten- 
dency to reduce the artist to a kind of 
captive of his or her own nature, Gau- 
guin went to Tahiti not because of a 
thoughtful critique of modern civiliza- 
tion but because of “his wanderlust”: 
“there was a streak of the drifter in 
Gauguin. ... He was partly of Peruvian 
(Indian) extraction, had spent ... six 
years of his youth as a sailor, and was 
incurably drawn to the exotic and the 
faraway” (p. 872). 

Hart appears to believe that art is 
produced and then developed in an 
organically predestined fashion, like a 
fruit from a seed. He says, for example, 
that Gainsborough’s “rhapsodic aban- 
donment to the mood of nature. . . led as 
surely to the great English landscapists 
of the early nineteenth century ... as 
did the nature poetry of James Thomson 
to the meditative lyricism of Wordsé 
worth” (p. 775). And the origins of the 
aesthetic as well as the philosophical 
and political ideals of ancient Greece 
were determined by the landscape: “The 
beautiful but hostile Greek surround- 
ings fostered an athletic and inquiring 
attitude toward existence that con- 
trasted strongly with Egyptian passivity 
and that precluded submission to uni- 
versal systems of government” (p. 134). 

Hartt not only accepts the antiquated 
biological model of art’s development, 
he would advance it. Specifically, he is 
attracted to the possibility of combining 
the organic theory of evolution with 
what he calls the technical: 


There is something especially per- 
suasive about the Greek theory of 
technical evolution. This can be 
shown to correspond, for example, 
to the learning history of a given 
individual, who builds new experi- 
ences into patterns created by ear- 
lier ones, and may be said to evolve 
from stage to stage of always 
greater relative difficulty. ... 
From the achievements of one art- 
ist, the next takes over, and the 
developmental process contin- 
ues.... Such an orderly devel- 
opment of refinements on the ori- 
ginal idea motivating a school of 
artists can also be made to cor- 
respond to the biological-evolu- 
tionary theory, showing (as it 
seems) a certain inherent mo- 
mentum. (P. 29) 


Hartt does not believe that this theory 
applies to the art of every period, but he 
is convinced that it does explain the 
stylistic development of art during cer- 
tain key eras, including that of ancient 
Greece. The development of Greek 
sculpture from the Archaic period 
through the late Classical is frequently 
referred to as an “evolution” (p. 145 and 
elsewhere), a steady and progressive 
development of the artists’ ability to 
master the professional problems of 
objectifying an ideal of “physical per- 
fection and emotional control” (p. 174). 
The climax is reached in the Doryphor- 
ous of Polykleitos: “The problem of the 
standing figure ... has now been com- 
pletely solved” (p. 160). 

The notion that artists build steadily 
and inevitably on the achievements of 
their predecessors is most highly devel- 
oped in Hartt’s discussion of Italian 
Renaissance art, whose development he 
characterizes as progressive “stages in 
the conquest of reality” (p. 687). The 
movement towards naturalism begun in 
earnest by Donatello was soon advanced 
by Gentile da Fabriano in his Nativity 
(p. 535). Then, “Following Donatello 
and Gentile, but more convincingly than 
either, Masaccio fin his Tribute Money] 
leads the eye into the distance” (p. 536). 
Later, “The new understanding of light 
and color brought to Florentine art by 
Fra Angelico was extended and en- 
riched by an outsider, Domenico Vene- 
ziano” (p. 543). Eventually, of course, 
all of this culminates in “the great 
solutions” of the High Renaissance 
(p. 626). 

Hartts model is unacceptable not 
only because it takes the development of 
style as the principal art-historical issue 
but also because it proposes a schema of 
development that simply does not bear 
close scrutiny. For example, is it accu- 
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rate to suggest that Castagno’s Last 
Supper (1445-50) represents a more 
advanced stage of technical develop- 
ment than does Masaccio’s Trinity 
(c. 1428)? Or that Donatello was less 
advanced in this regard than Verroc- 
chio? Is it fair to think of the High 
Renaissance as the point to which Ma- 
saccio, Fra Angelico, and Piero della 
Francesca were aiming given the stylis- 
tic disparities apparent not only in their 
works but also in works by Leonardo, 
Raphael, and Michelangelo? In short, to 
see the diverse tendencies in the quat- 
trocento as a neat linear sequence lead- 
ing to the High Renaissance is a clear 
case of wishful thinking. 

Moreover, how can Hartt suggest 
that some “law” governed the changes 
of this period when even he notes a 
number of exceptions? “The unreality 
of Botticelli,” he admits, for example, 
“is a blind alley in the development of 
Renaissance painting” (p. 556). 

Hartt does not always ignore contex- 
tual issues. His book includes a number 
of quite informative discussions of the 
relationships between art and its wider 
cultural or socioeconomic framework. 
About Bruegel’s Landscape with the 
Fall of Icarus, he mentions “the widely 
held belief that Bruegel belonged to a 
circle of Antwerp Humanists who main- 
tained that man is driven to sin by 
foolishness, and that he is bound to the 
inevitable cycle of nature, from which it 
is folly to attempt escape” (p. 675). 
Here, as always, however, Hartt quickly 
directs attention back to the issue of 
art's relationship to other art: “With his 
vision liberated by the wide landscape 
prospects of Patinir, Bruegel was able to 
project the monumentality of Italian art 
in Netherlandish terms. The plowman’s 
ancestry can be traced from Michelan- 
gelo, through Masaccio, back to Giotto” 
(p. 675). 

Hartt encourages his readers to draw 
similar connections between historically 
unrelated works. Indifferent to art’s his- 
torical position, iconography, and con- 
tent, he seems to believe that art ulti- 
mately belongs to and addresses not its 
historical moment but a kind of Kantian 
transcendental aesthetic judgment. 
Hartt’s comparisons of a woman by 
Rosso with one by Picasso (p. 897) and 
of early Christian mosaics with land- 
scapes by Cézanne (p. 303) both mani- 
fest and promote the conviction that the 
best art exists in a collective outside 
time, above it, in a kind of museum of 
the mind. 

The agent by which a work attains the 
universal, the status of masterpiece, is 
style. The greatness of a given work is 
determined, Hartt would argue, by the 
capacity of its formal handling to move 
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spectators to “satisfy” their innate 
aesthetic sense. For example, the Venus 
of Willendorf is “a superb work of art” 
because it “harmonizes spherical and 
spheroid volumes with such power” 
(p. 34). 

Although the subjective experience of 
art is central to this process of valua- 
tion, Hartt never records his sensations 
directly; rather, he assigns them a 
higher objective order by locating their 
source wholly in the works themselves. 
He appears as a generic spectator, there 
simply to record the fact that individual 
works are inherently ‘‘astonishing” 
(p. 529), “compelling” (p. 538), “de- 
lightful” (p. 88), “enchanting” (p. 145), 
“dazzling” (p. 699), or “overwhelming” 
(p. 885). 

Hartt uses such “compelling” terms 
to train the student to “appreciate” 
(p. 14) a long-established canon of 
great art. Like the Jansons, Hartt be- 
lieves that the ancient Greeks and the 
early sixteenth-century Italians pro- 
duced the very best of this select body of 
work (pp. 167-68). In the end, however, 
Hartt is closer to Gombrich in his insis- 
tence that “The ideal... is to like every 
‘good’ work of art. There is an obvious 
advantage in such an attitude—one 
gains that many more wonderful experi- 
ences” (p. 15). 

For Hartt this “enriched appreciation 
of the works of art” provides the student 
with much more than just selfish plea- 
sure or amusement, however. It provides 
an impetus to personal development: “If 
we learn to share the artist’s experience 

. then our own life experience can 
expand and grow.” The belief in the 
positive force of purely aesthetic experi- 
ence, which appears to underlie Hartt’s 
entire approach to art, takes us well 
beyond the legitimate sphere of art his- 
tory as well as aesthetics—-beyond all 
rational discourse, in fact, into the arena 
of faith. 


he notion that art history is no more 

than informed art appreciation is 
also central to Helen Gardner’s Art 
through the Ages: “The goal of art 
history... is the discerning appreciation 
and enjoyment of art” (p. 3)? How 
frivolous this must sound to someone 
from another academic discipline! 
Imagine a historian announcing that the 
goal of his or her particular study is the 
“appreciation and enjoyment” of the 
Middle Ages or Nazi Germany or the 
Cold War era. Admittedly, we focus on 
phenomena that often ask to be and 
should be enjoyed. Ít is a sad commen- 
tary on our discipline, however, that 
many of its best-known practitioners are 
unable to distinguish between the plea- 
sures that art provides and the purposes 


of historical inquiry. 

Gardner emphasizes “sorting works 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
into stylistic classes” because she is con- 
vinced that “we have gone far in know- 
ing a thing once we have classified it” 
(pp. 3-4). Her taxonomic systems are 
broadly conceived on the basis of two or 
three readily apparent characteristics, 
which is to say that they merely provide 
and allow a superficial knowing, what 
we might call “name-brand identifica- 
tion.” These classifications are probably 
helpful to students faced with the over- 
whelming chaos of objects to be dealt 
with in an introductory course. And they 
may also provide a useful, perhaps nec- 
essary prelude to the more demanding 
and rewarding business of analyzing 
specific works. But Gardner considers 
them as ends in themselves, the real 
objects of study. 

For example, the “predominant” kind 
of art in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, Gardner says, is Real- 
ism, which she nicely states “can be 
described technically and iconographi- 
cally—technically, as the replication of 
an optical field by matching its color 
tones on a flat surface ... iconographi- 
cally, as the subject matter of everyday, 
contemporary life as seen or seeable by 
the artist” (p. 836). The problem with 
her subsequent discussion is that she is 
more interested in establishing the ru- 
bric than comprehending the individual 
works that belong under it. Thus her 
discussion of Eakins’s Gross Clinic 
focuses on why the work belongs in the 
Realist camp: “True to the program of 
‘scenes from modern life, Eakins puts 
the modern surgeon in the context of his 
business, as Manet puts the bargirl in 
the context of hers ... and as Courbet, 
in his Atelier, ... shows himself at work 
in his studio” (p. 845). Accordingly, she 
regards Leibl’s Three Women in a Vil- 
lage Church and Tissot’s Ball on Ship- 
board merely as other “examples of the 
anthropologizing interests of Realism” 
(p. 846). The profound philosophical 
differences among these artists are 
ignored. All five are presented as a 
single collective enterprise, their indi- 
vidual work simply different manifesta- 
tions of the same general program of 
sociological intention: “To represent 
modern life authentically and in all its 
variety” (p. 845). 

Gardner does not entirely ignore 
diversity of style and point of view. She 
simply refuses to see them either as 
responses to different circumstances or 
as competing and conflicting responses 
to a common issue; instead, she presents 
them as facets of a larger, encompassing 
mentality—whether that of a period or a 
nation. As an introduction to the issue of 


Spanish Baroque art, for example, she 
states: “In the art of El Greco, we have 
seen the mystical side of the Spanish 
character.... The hard, unsentimental 
realism that is the other side appears in 
the painting of Jose de Ribera” (p. 732). 
Zurburan’s St. Francis in Meditation 
“gives us a personification of the fierce 
devotion of Cathclic Spain” (p. 733). 
And although Velasquez “set aside 
visions in the interest of what is given to 
the eye in the optical world,” his art, too, 
is “typically Sparish” because “Spain 
refuses to accept the basic ideas which 
inspire the Italian Renaissance... they 
are repugnant to its sense of the life 
of the Spanish man. The Spaniard 
knows that reality is not Idea but Life” 
(p. 733). 

Furthermore, the Spanish Baroque 
mind was merely one component of “the 
Baroque mind” {p. 710). Although 
Gardner acknowledges that “there is no 
one Baroque style or set of stylistic 
principles,’ she nonetheless insists on 
“a” Baroque: “Traits that the styles of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries seem to have in common we 
shall designate as Baroque” (p. 710). 
These classifying “traits” are neither 
stylistic nor iconographic; they can only 
be described as a set of shared concerns, 
the most important of which is “expan- 
siveness.’ An “age of expansion,” politi- 
cal as well as scientific, was, according 
to the author, sure to produce an artistic 
“obsession with the space of the unfold- 
ing universe.” In short, she sees Baroque 
art as a perfect parallel to Baroque 
science; the two simply constitute dif- 
ferent manifestations of the same inves- 
tigatory spirit: 


Accompanying, quite consistently, 
the exploration of the elementary 
structure of physical nature is the 
exploration of human nature, the 
realm of the senses and the emo- 
tions. The function of the repre- 
sentational arts is to open that 
realm to full view ... to present 
and analyze the spectrum of 
human actions and passions in all 
its degrees of lightness, darkness, 
and intensity. (P. 711) 





Here, as elsewhere, diversity, complex- 
ity, and contradiction—-the very stuff of 
history—are subsumed by a metaphys- 
ical unity. 

In Gardner's view, the Zeitgeist is 
responsible for the genesis of an artistic 
mode or classification, but its develop- 
ment through time is directed by forces 
analagous to those that control the or- 
dinary fate of a living organism. Gard- 
ner Claims that “Modern historiography 
is much influenced by modern philoso- 
phies of change and evolution, and, from 


the terms and data of biological science, 
our modern history of art was bound to 
borrow a sense of continuous process to 
help explain art-historical change” 
(p.4). For the student, this could be 
somewhat misleading. “Evolution” 
may, in the context of a reference to 
“modern” biological “philosophies,” 
carry a Darwinian or Spencerian impli- 
cation. Although Gardner frequently 
makes reference to artistic progress, she 
means simply to refer to the early, posi- 
tive-growth stages in the life cycle. 

It is a seductive theory, to be sure, not 
only because it is neat, comprehensive, 
and labor-saving, but because styles and 
cultures do indeed often appear to go 
through stages that resemble those of a 
life form. The development of Renais- 
sance art, for example, does seem to 
have an infancy (Giotto and his Sienese 
contemporaries), an adolescence (the 
quattrocento), a maturity (the High 
Renaissance), and an old age (Manner- 
ism). A closer examination of this style 
or any other specific or general styles, 
however, will demonstrate that this is 
merely a convenient, not an accurate 
way of speaking-——not to be confused, 
that is, with the actual workings of 
historical change. There is nothing 
infantile, childlike, or inadequately 
developed in Giotto’s frescoes at the 
Arena Chapel, nothing adolescent in 
Donatello’s Zuccone or in Massacio’s 
Holy Trinity. 

Yet that is how Gardner presents 
these and other works from the “proto” 
and “early” Renaissance. For example, 
“In comparison with the early work of 
Ghiberti” Jacopo della Quercia’s Ex- 
pulsion from the Garden of Eden “is 
progressive” (p. 552). And Nanni de 
Banco’s Quattro Santi Coronati is “on 
the way to the great solutions of Masac- 
cio and of the masters of the High 
Renaissance.” For his part, “Donatello 
carried forward most dramatically the 
search for new forms capable of express- 
ing the new ideas of the Humanistic 
Early Renaissance” (p. 553). Finally, to 
mention just one example from painting, 
in his Pippo Spano Castagno “takes a 
step beyond Masaccio’s Holy Trinity 
in the direction of Baroque illusionism” 
(p. 569). 

To the art-historical novice, Gard- 
ner s metaphysical-biological theory of 
artistic genesis and development may 
seem to work quite well for the Renais- 
sance. In Gardner’s teleology, hu- 
manism (which she defines much better 
than Hartt, Janson, or Gombrich) had 
established an ideal after which suc- 
ceeding generations of artists progres- 
sively strove until “all the repre- 
sentational problems had been solved” 
and a new conception of the artist as 


inventive genius—an important point, 
well made-—had supplanted the old view 
of him as a kind of objective naturalist 
(p. 631). It ought to trouble the reader 
however, that it was apparently not the 
humanist spirit that had played itself 
out by about 1520 but a set of purely 
professional concerns. The implication 
here is that Renaissance art, after its 
inception, was more responsive to devel- 
opments within its own sphere than it 
was to the Zeitgeist. The reader is pre- 
sented with a paradox: artistic style is an 
expression of the times and is therefore 
tied to its life cycle, and yet it has an 
independent life of its own. 

Gardner does deemphasize the bio- 
logical model of change in her chapters 
on Baroque and modern art-—perhaps 
because styles were so diverse and 
change so rapid. She does not, however, 
relinquish her faith in the reality of the 
Zeitgeist. Not surprisingly, for the mod- 
ern period this approach proves cata- 
strophic. The underlying and unifying 
principle of modern art, she believes, is 
Romanticism: “protean as the modern 
world it reflects” (p. 810). Initially, her 
remarks on it are quite sensible. Follow- 
ing a line that is gaining favor with the 
experts, she argues that in the late eigh- 
teenth century “Romanticism ... com- 
prehends a number of styles, including 
Neoclassicism” (p. 786). Unfortunately, 
even from the first Gardner uses that 
concept to comprehend everything and 
everyone, including the late work of 
Gainsborough and Vigée-Lebrun—be- 
cause of what she sees as their rejection 
of Rococo artificiality in favor of “natu- 
ralness” (p. 792). 

By the time of her discussion of late- 
nineteenth-century painting and sculp- 
ture the concept has been rendered 
functionally useless. Although she ac- 
knowledges that with Realism “there is 
a sharp iconographical break with 
Romanticism” (p. 839), she insists that 
“Realism, Impressionism, and Post- 
Impressionism are only so many permu- 
tations of Romanticism, changing its 
earlier iconography, but always putting 
artistic autonomy at the center of the 
argument, no matter the subject or the 
technique” (p. 871). Adding to the con- 
fusion, Gardner’s definition of Romanti- 
cism as “artistic autonomy’—a good 
observation if not a good definition—is 
inconsistent with those offered earlier 
for the so-called high phase of the move- 
ment. For Gardner, the Romanticism of 
the early 1800s entailed both an “‘obses- 
sion with the forces of nature” (p. 820) 
and a preoccupation with imagination 
(p. 821). But then, as Gardner insists: 


there are really no fixed doctrines 
for Romanticism; in a world of 


critical change, where all that is 
fixed, dogmatic, and categorical is 
challenged, haw could there be? 
On issues of the day, we can find 
Romantic spirits on opposing 
sides: progressive and conserva- 
tive, democratic and monarchist, 
religious and agnostic, hoping and 
despairing, satanic and angelic. 
(P. 810) 


In short, while many of her specific 
remarks on aspects of Romanticism are 
useful and perceptive, they tend to be 
lost in the inevitable confusion of her 
heroic attempt to synthesize the entire 
modern period under its rubric. 

This is not the only problem with 
Gardner’s discussion of the modern era. 
For one thing, her general organiza- 
tional scheme is arbitrary. Rather than 
structuring her material around the 
many convenient watershed dates, she 
simply devotes separate chapters to the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries. These, in turn, are merely 
divided into two general parts, “early” 
and “late.” Thus, for her discussion of 
late-eighteenth-century painting and 
sculpture we find lumped together, in 
order of appearance: Clodion, Houdon, 
Gainsborough, Vigée-Lebrun, Reyn- 
olds, West, Greuze, Kauffmann, David, 
Flaxman, Fuseli, Blake, and Piranesi. 
Canova (1757-1822), for some reason, 
ends up in the nineteenth century with 
Greenough, Rude, and Barye. Goya 
(1746-1828), “because [he is] a transi- 
tional figure” (p. 815), is also grouped in 
the nineteenth century, far removed 
both from other early Romantics and 
from the Enlightenment. 

Despite her own observation that with 
the Enlightenment “the era we call 
‘modern’ begins” (p. 770), her arrange- 
ment requires that it be discussed in the 
chapter that ends the section on the 
Renaissance and Baroque, not in the 
chapter that opens Part V: The Modern 
World. Moreover, her introductory 
remarks on this revolution in thought 
must therefore precede her commentar- 
ies on Watteau, Boucher, and Frago- 
nard, which is misleading at best. 

More seriously, Gardner’s account of 
recent art and architecture contains a 
number of surprisingly outmoded and 
inaccurate assertions. A sampling in- 
cludes: “Corot and his friends in Barbi- 
zon were little concerned with the course 
of events in Paris”; Manet’s Bar at the 
Folies Bergère “is simply an optical 
event” (p. 843}; Monet’s series on 
Rouen Cathedral demonstrates a 
“scientific precision” (p. 856); Munch 
was “a moralizing critic of modern 
man” (p. 875); Matisse remained 
“faithful to the Fauve principles” 


(p. 892); Analytic Cubtsm is an art of 
“multiple viewpoints” (p. 901); Du- 
champ’s Mona Lisa was “an indirect 
and witty attack on those he felt had 
betrayed the Humanistic ideals of the 
Renaissance” (p. 999); in an Interna- 
tional Style building “the activities that 
are to take place in it must dictate its 
form” (p. 931); in Franz Kline’s black- 
and-white paintings “the quasi-magical 
shapes ... can be interpreted as the 
observer pleases” (p. 941); Oldenburg, 
in his Soft Toilet, “makes fun of our 
modern dependence on our prized 
household appliances” (p.953); and 
Schnabel, in his broken-plate paintings, 
“reclaims the great tradition of Medi- 
eval mosaic” (p. 958). 

Hartt’s and Gardner’s books, like 
those by Janson and Gombrich, are woe- 
fully inadequate to the task of introduc- 
ing students to the history of art. That 
these four texts have been allowed for so 
long to represent our discipline to the 
academic community at large should, I 
think, be a matter cf embarrassment to 
us all. I shall take up the question of the 
successes and failures of recent rewrit- 
ings of the canon in a future issue of Art 
Journal. 
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To viewers perplexed by a Cubist paint- 
ing one can point out elements of form 
and structure and make comparisons to 
earlier works, until, if the viewers are 
sensitive, it begins to make sense; con- 
fronted with Warhol’s Brillo box, on the 
other hand, one must use a quite dif- 
ferent kind of explanation, verbal rather 
than visual. This distinction is crucial to 
the philosophical debates considered 
here. Some writers dismiss works like 
Warhol’s as ephemeral, whereas others, 
like physicists puzzled by aberrant sub- 
atomic particles, scrutinize them as 
potential keys to the nature of art. 
Arthur Danto takes this approach in 
The Transfiguration of the Common- 
place (1981), which has provided a 
focus for recent theory. Danto proposes 
imaginary works of art, identical to one 
another, to preexistent works, or to 
everyday objects, yet each interpretable 
within a specific artistic context. They 
lead him to conclude that artworks are 
“logically dependent on theory” and 
that aesthetics is irrelevant to their defi- 
nition.’ His legacy (although he himself 
rejects the linkage) has come to include 
the “institutional” theory of art, which 
holds that artistic status depends not on 
any physical qualities of the artwork 
itself but on contextual judgments made 
by relevant agents of the art world.’ 

Lucian Krukowski picks up the Hege- 
lian thread in Danto’s argument in Art 
and Concept. As Danto does with his 
perplexing examples, Krukowski argues 
for the instability of art, by proposing a 
modern history of the concept and its 
“linkages” to other key terms. He 
applies Hegel’s concept of progress to 
art’s rejection of sensuousness; in his 
view, the anti-art gestures of Dada 
appear not arbitrary but as logical 
embodiments of tensions inherent in 
Western culture. Krukowski traces He- 
gelianism in the European avant-garde 
by contrasting Mondrian’s soctal ide- 
alism and Kandinsky’s individualized 
spirituality, then complements this ac- 
count by tracing the concept of “form” 
from its origins in Kant to its role in 
modern American art. 


Krukowski, unlike Danto, refuses to 
lend interpretation priority. In subtle 
discussions of challenging questions, 
such as how ethical obligations can 
preempt aesthetic appreciation, or how 
artworks “‘end”—if works can outlast 
their physical embodiments (as Old St. 
Peter’s survives in the concept of the 
basilica), can physical embodiments 
outlast their “works” ?—Krukowski re- 
spects both “theoretic” and “concrete” 
aspects of art. He warns of our tendency 
to use too freely works abstracted from 
their objects by memory or facsimile 
and scrutinizes the existence claims of 
such “theoretic entities.” 

Krukowski offers a version of the 
institutional theory that situates judg- 
ments of artistic status in a broad social 
context; hence the importance of ethics 
and appreciation. Although he accepts, 
like Danto, works that cannot be appre- 
ciated (as he argues of twelve-tone mu- 
sic), he is sensitive to appreciation (or its 
impossibility) as a central issue and 
devotes enlightening discussions to au- 
dience response. His account of the 
acceptance of new works by “conceptual 
linkage” seeks likewise to center this 
process in “our reasons for wanting cer- 
tain things to be art” (p. 32), rather than 
in an impersonal system. Krukowski 
argues that a candidate for art-status 
appeals to a “tradition class” of relevant 
antecedent works, which the candidate, 
if accepted, would extend. Acceptance 
involves both redefinition or even radical 
revision of established concepts and a 
projection of future works it might 
engender (Krukowski makes clear that 
this anthropomorphism is merely a con- 
venient shorthand). Krukowski’s theory 
can encompass works as overtly anti- 
institutional as Duchamp’s Fountain, 
which has, indeed, been incorporat- 
ed into the tradition of modernism by 
links to such antecedents as Cubist 
collage and to such successors as 
Rauschenberg. 

But Krukowski’s struggle to strike a 
balance between theoretical rigor and 
artistic freedom is not always successful. 
If Danto proposes (and quickly with- 
draws) the notion that art is some 
“alienated form” of philosophy,’ this 
Hegelian synthesis lurks in the back- 
ground of both his and Krukowski’s 
accounts. Drawn to art that aspires to 
Hegelian rigor, Krukowski focuses on 
the self-consciously theoretical leaders 
of the avant-garde. While these may 
best reveal the unstable, “theoretic” 
character of art, one wishes Krukowski 
had added to his intelligent discussions 
of works by Mondrian, Reinhardt, and 
others one, for example, on Matisse— 
whose “Rules have no existence outside 
of individuals,” anticipates Krukow- 





skis account of Kant on nature and 
genius. Krukowski’s approach risks 
associating difficulty with importance 
and neglecting works that are easier to 
appreciate. 

On the other hand, Krukowski’s intui- 
tive appeals to “linkage” sometimes 
require a flexible construal of “concept” 
(which seems to replace Danto’s “im- 
plicit theories’)—-a term that evokes 
Hegelian logic but often functions more 
broadly, in analyses comparable to the 
pragmatic aesthetic interpretations of 
B. R. Tilghman. Art’s development, as 
exemplified in Krukowski’s concluding 
analysis of a Mondrian, can seem closer 
to Lévi-Strauss’s bricolage than to 
Hegel’s progress. 

Krukowski’s model resembles the 
“art system analyzed by David Car- 
rier, discussed below, in that both offer 
open-ended frameworks within which 
art develops without any necessary his- 
toric plan. But while Carrier’s system, 
driven by the marketplace, seems to 
impose its logic on the artwriter, Kru- 
kowski’s preserves a critical role for 
reason through that force of Hegelian 
logic still operative in the “concept.” 
Krukowski concludes in broadly human- 
istic terms: “What concepts could | find 
or fashion that would discriminate, out 
of everything presently ‘eligible,’ those 
things we wish to make intelligible as 
art?” (p. 113). 

But is art “intelligible” only in terms 
of concepts? Our culture favors the ver- 
bal and conceptual, yet a Cubist paint- 
ing also necessitates a visual interpreta- 
tion. B. R. Tilghman argues this point in 
But Is It Art?, an occasionally polemical 
work that takes on not only Danto but, 
in the sense that it roots itself in Witt- 
genstein, the larger Hegelian tradition. 
Tilghman asks what a “theory of art” 
would accomplish or look like— 
answering, with support from Wittgen- 
stein’s later writings, that we really 
don’t know, and that, until we do, 
appeals to theory on the part of art only 
muddy the waters. Whereas Krukowski 
finds Hegel fundamental to modern art, 
Tilghman insists we return to aesthetics; 
not unexpectedly, he rejects a great deal 
of the art that Danto and Krukowski 
think interesting. 

Tilghman deplores—‘‘a disaster” 
(p. 120)—-the rejection of aesthetics by 
much modern art, and by Danto. Tilgh- 
man does not deny that an “‘artworld 
background” is essential for interpreta- 
tion, but for him this sort of knowledge 
in no way amounts to a theory of art, 
and it is visual as much as verbal. He 
agrees with Krukowski that new works 
must appeal to the past and future, but 
conceives of such contextual links less 
grandiosely: 


What must be insisted upon... is 
the centrality of practice, of paint- 
ing, writing, composing ... on the 
one hand and the appreciative 
practices of looking, reading and 
listening on the other for under- 
standing talk about art and the 
disputes and doubts that can arise 
about the artistic status of things. 

(P. 66) 

Tilghman appeals not to some primitive 
notion of the work itself, but to a body of 
significant aesthetic experience; he cites 
Roger Fry’s defense of Cézanne, which 
compared him to the Italian primitives, 
as an example of how new works can be 
made accessible to existing modes of 
appreciation. He doubts that the same 
can be done for Warhol or Kosuth. 

Tilghman is witty and telling in his 
attacks on the philosophical claims often 
made by artists and critics, but his argu- 
ment must ultimately rest on shared 
experience: “[Kosuth’s] stance [that the 
only value of Cubism is the “idea of 
Cubism”] is not something to be shown 
to be wrong but something to be 
deplored. It is simply too bad that there 
are people who cannot enjoy and appre- 
ciate a work of art in the way that so 
many of us do” (p. 87). Although he 
doesn't attempt to define the aesthetic, 
Tilghman draws on Wittgenstein’s dis- 
cussion of “aspects” and “secondary 
senses” to elaborate on the sort of per- 
ception involved in aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. Wittgenstein compares “seeing 
aspects” to recognizing resemblances 
among family members, and Tilghman 
associates it with Morelli’s and Beren- 
son’s notions of a special sort of vision 
required for judging art. It bears simi- 
larity to “secondary senses,” nonliteral 
applications of language like Rimbaud’s 
associations of colors with vowels, and 
Tilghman argues that such usage can 
resolve classic disputes about the objec- 
tivity of aesthetic experience. Along 
with the basis of aesthetics in “seeing 
aspects,” however, must be accepted the 
fact that “some people are aware of and 
sensitive to these things while perhaps 
the greater number are not” (p. 143). 
Tilghman can defend his controversial 
judgments only by appealing to such 
sensitivity, in hopes that education, 
especially in the actual making of art, 
will expand the consensus on which they 
are based. 

One imagines Tilghman would en- 
dorse Matisse and Picasso, whose inno- 
vations are rooted in traditional studio 
practice; Matisse’s drawings in series, 
each different but essentially true to its 
subject, exemplify Wittgenstein’s notion 
of “likeness” (in contrast to Danto’s 
arrays of facsimiles). Unfortunately, 


Tilghman’s condemnations sometimes 
overstate their case: there is, after all, an 
aesthetics to mathematics, and this sort 
of conceptual elegance is relevant to 
works like Kosuth’s (and to other art of 
the past), whereas Warhol’s Brillo box, 
aside from its appeals to a slick commer- 
cial aesthetic, could be an American 
equivalent of Rimbaud’s “simple hallu- 
cination.” Moreover, Tilghman’s at- 
tacks on works cf the 1960s and 1970s 
seem dated, especially since current 
artistic practice is less overtly anti- 
aesthetic and presents a more difficult 
target. 

Yet postmodern concern for older art 
has not involved the basic reassessment 
of aesthetics Tilghman demands. His 
concerns are relevant today, when even 
the most extreme forms have developed 
their own institutionalized niches in an 
artworld that seems more and more a 
conceptual system closed to the past. 
This impression emerges from David 
Carrier’s absorbing and provocative 
Artwriting, for even though Carrier sees 
rich possibilities in an “art system” that 
includes “the corpus of artworks, past 
and present” (p. 106), his analysis can 
only conclude that the recent vogue of 
historical styles is just another passing 
trend. 

A student of Danto’s and a practicing 
critic, Carrier draws his own implica- 
tions from Danto’s theories for current 
criticism: “the real distinction is not 
between suasive and plain accounts, but 
between more or less successful exer- 
cises in rhetoric” (p. 129). Carrier sur- 
veys a provocatively interesting array of 
writers on art. From Berenson through 
Gombrich to Greenberg, he traces the 
development of art-historical narratives; 
Adrian Stokes and Michael Fried, on 
the other hand, treat artworks as self- 
sufficient entities, while the political 
and semiotic criticism of Rosalind 
Krauss and Joseph Masheck announce 
the heterodoxy of our own day. There is 
a dialectic to this progress, but it con- 
cludes with Diderot’s Hegelian parody, 
Rameau’s Nephew, and the subversion 
of all authority. Carrier’s “model of art 
as fashion” (p. 137) extends the institu- 
tional theory by proposing the current 
apparatus of dealers and museums, 
which establishes commodity values for 
contemporary works, as equivalent to 
the consensus established by the disci- 
pline of art history with regard to works 
of the past. Carrier thus provides a 
framework for art criticism, or “artwrit- 
ing,” as this professionalized practice 
should now be called. 

Carrier sets Danto’s theories in the 
realm of practice, as Marx did Hegel’s, 
but without a clear historical implica- 


tion; for Carrier, we lack a narrative 
ta 


persuasive enough to lend us direction. 
His own work is artistic, brilliant, and 
densely textured. With its juxtapositions 
of conflicting accounts and a history 
that turns on itself in the end, Artwriting 
achieves the self-reflective complexity of 
Cubism: its “Overture,” which grounds 
Carrier’s work in Danto’s thesis, mirrors 
the concluding analysis of its own rheto- 
ric. Since there is no “plain account,” its 
image of the artworld can only emerge 
from these glancing surfaces, situating 
Carrier professionally in their midst and 
representing an artwriter’s view of art. 

One can admire Carrier’s writing and 
still long to rescue him from his own 
relativism—not that he should offer 
some unassailable basis for judgments 
on art, but that he should be able to 
make a better case against current art 
fashion; he implies that he disapproves 
of it (p. 127) but makes it the basis of his 
system because it cffers the only objec- 
tive framework available for discussion. 
“System,” however, seems too strong a 
word for the informal, if arbitrary, 
structures of the artworld (Carrier 
seems inspired by Barthes’s “fashion 
system,” which invites similar objec- 
tions’). Krukowski, whose argument 
tends in the same direction, accommo- 
dates relativism more easily, since for 
him “we” decide what works to make 
intelligible. Artist-teachers like Kru- 
kowski, dismissed by Carrier as hob- 
byists (p. 110), often exert an influence 
far greater than their positions in the 
marketplace would warrant. Education 
through exposure to works of art, as 
Tilghman points out, offers our best 
hope that “agents” of the artworld will 
make intelligent decisions. 

The real issue, though, seems to be 
why this state of affairs should be so 
elevated philosophically—why should 
relativism be systematized? Part of the 
reason seems to lie in Carrier’s need for 
a theory, in his fascination with the 
conceptual weave of his argument. Dan- 
to’s rejection of aesthetics, meanwhile, 
leaves Carrier with no strong alternative 
in perceptual interpretation. Taste and 
expertise, emphasized by Tilghman, and 
which Carrier links to Berenson and 
Greenberg, are “no longer convincing” 
(p. 113). If aesthetics is disenfranchised, 
we presumably must learn to appreciate 
whatever the “art system” presents to us 
in museums; aesthetics is reduced to 
fashion, or to some need on the public’s 
part that has little to do with the serious 
business of art. 

Tilghman’s approach may be of no 
use in discriminating among ready- 
mades, but he might reply that Kru- 
kowski’s ‘“‘conceptual linkage” of a 
Mondrian to its Cubist antecedents, like 
Masheck’s of Sean Scully to Byzantine 


icons, are just recent versions of Fry’s 
defense of Cézanne, encumbered by the- 
oretical armor that only hampers their 
appeals to our complex experience of 
art. Tilghman proposes a reasoned alter- 
native to such conceptual approaches, 
based on a stronger acknowledgment of 
art’s roots in past practice. His prag- 
matic aesthetics makes it easier to 
accept the uncertainty of art criticism 
and to make sense of the tremendous 
expansion of our notions of art during 
the past century, which has seen the 
incorporation of primitive and folk tra- 
ditions quite foreign to our own concepts 
(and of which readymades could be seen 
as a consequence). If Tilghman’s treat- 
ment of contemporary works is one- 
sided, this debate begs to be brought to 
bear on practical criticism, on the arbi- 
tration of what “we” choose to view as 
art. 
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In the summer cf 1988 the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art used focus groups to 
study visitors’ experience of the mu- 
seum.' Two group: of ten people, one 
made up of visitors (people who had 
come to the Philadelphia Museum at 
least once in their life) and the other of 
nonvisitors, were assembled at different 
times in a room with a two-way mirror. 
Museum staff watched as a facilitator 
led each of the two groups in a discus- 
sion of their expectations and experi- 
ences in the museum. The people were 
then asked to come to the museum dur- 
ing the following week and to monitor 
their own experiences while visiting sev- 
eral assigned galleries. The groups met 
again the week efter everyone had had a 
chance to visit the museum. 

Perhaps the most startling reactions 
were those of the nonvisitors, who were 
compelled, having ¿greed to participate 
in this study, to visti the museum for the 
first time. Their enthusiastic enjoyment 
was unbounded. A young truck driver, 
who, during the first focus group ses- 
sion, gave as his rezson for not going to 
the museum his feeang that dusty sculp- 
tures and old paintiags are boring, fell in 
love with seventeenth-century Dutch 
landscapes. An octogenarian, who had 
lived in Philadelphta all his life but had 
been too intimidated by the imposing 
edifice ever to visit. brought his family 
and came back talking about the spiri- 
tual responses that some works of art 
had evoked. All tae nonvisitors were 
able. after just one visit and without 
having been prompted, to name all the 
traditional induceraents that museum 
professionals usually give as the reasons 
for the importance ef art museums: that 
they are places of refuge where people 
can indulge in imaginative wonder; that 
they provide aesthetic enjoyment and 
room for contemplation; that they are 
places of learning where one can experi- 
ence the past in a new way. More impor- 
tant, these first-time visitors said these 
things about the museum not from a 
sense of duty but, as was very clear from 
watching their reactions, from a deeply 
felt personal enthusiasm. Criticism of 
the poor signage, ack of information 
about art objects, confusing transitions 
from room to room, all of those aspects 
of museum installation and education 





that museum professionals are con- 
stantly trying to improve, was not read- 
ily forthcoming from this group. 

Now, although it may be misleading 
to generalize from this particular expe- 
rience to all first-time museum visitors, 
it was nevertheless quite striking to see 
how easily the museum communicates 
its generalized institutional message 
about the high value of art for contem- 
piation and for learning about the past. 
This ritual function of museums, as 
communicators that shape and substan- 
tialize the public’s understanding of the 
past, is one of the major themes of 
Donald Horne’s remarkable work, The 
Great Museum: The Re-Presentation of 
History. 

Horne’s Great Museum is actually 
Europe itself, with all of its monuments 
and palaces, museums and historic 
parks. He points out that before the 
industrialization of Europe, there was 
no shared public culture; rulers had one 
culture, peasants a vastly different but 
no less real culture of their own. The 
myth of a shared culture that is perpetu- 
ated in public monuments and museums 
and sustained by the institution of tour- 
ism is the subject of Horne’s book. His 
thesis—that in European tourism the 
continuing legitimation of male author- 
ity is the one value that is almost univer- 
sally reiterated—is clearly expressed 
from the very beginning. Horne points 
out that “[d]ominant versions of reality 
tend to suit dominant groups and to 
uphold a certain social order. As tourists 
moving among Europe's sights, we are 
moving among symbols that explain the 
world in ways that justify the authority 
of the few over the many” (p. 1). 

The book begins, quite logically, with 
tourism. Horne sees in the ritual func- 
tion of modern-day tourism a parallel to 
traditional pilgrimages: where the pil- 
grim visited sacred sites, the modern- 
day tourist visits monuments and 
museums. Sight-seeing, an important 
aspect of modern public culture, helps 
people to define who they are by absorb- 
ing prescribed messages. Horne’s tour- 
ist-pilgrims are largely passive and 
acquisitive. What matters to them is 
“that they are told what they are seeing. 
The fame of the object becomes its 
meaning; what finally matters may be a 
souvenir post-card, perhaps even the 
admission ticket, kept for years after- 
wards with other mementoes of passing 
visions of how life might have been” 
(p. 10). The tourists appropriate the 
past through classification and stereo- 
typing. 

The book examines the nature and the 
effects of this appropriation by following 
a roughly chronological path through 
European history. Horne discusses the 





role of the church, the changes wrought 
by revolutions, the effects of industrial- 
ism, the rise of national identities, and 
finally the age of imperialism and 
Europe’s monopoly of the world. His 
travels take him through parts of both 
Western and Eastern Europe, and he 
analyzes with care how different states, 
both communist and capitalist, present 
their own view of the past. 

Although he describes some key dif- 
ferences in the way the past is inter- 
preted by communist and capitalist 
countries, he also notes surprising, often 
unintentional, similarities. For example, 
in their representation of revolution the 
East can differ markedly from the 
West: 


In Communist countries, monu- 
ments to the bourgeois revolutions 
are both laudatory, in that they 
are presented as part of a process 
that has culminated in the 
“people's democracies,’ and di- 
dactic, in that they display charac- 
teristic bourgeois faults. In capi- 
talist countries, those who gained 
most from these revolutions (the 
owners of capital) can be among 
the least likely to respect the revo- 
iutionary monuments as having 
any contemporary relevance: 
when people have got what they 
want out of revolution, they aban- 
don it as a political form. There 
can be no monuments to revolu- 
tion in general, only to particular 
revolutions. (P. 90) 


But Horne is quick to point out that 
sight-seeing often induces a certain nos- 
talgia for the past and especially a regret 
for the destruction of hereditary privi- 
lege. This regret for the lost world of the 
aristocracy is not limited to capitalist 
countries. As people admire the luxu- 
rious treasures left behind by defeated 
nobles, be it at Versailles or in the 
palaces and treasuries of the Soviet 
Union, they see a sanitized, glamorous 
vision of how the nobility lived. Objects 
are often dazzlingly displayed with little 
reference to the context in which they 
were originally used. Such displays cele- 
brate, rather than condemn, the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy and imply that 
only aristocrats had any taste or knew 
anything about fine art. 

Industrialism, “which sees society as 
a factory and humanity as the means of 
economic production” (p. 109), is, for 
Horne, the greatest revolution, a revolu- 
tion whose effects are deeply felt 
throughout Europe and the world. It 
provides the official meaning of life in 
both capitalist and communist coun- 
tries, making progress the great justifier 
of events and providing the guidelines 


for an existence bounded by work (paid 
labor) and material rewards, an exis- 
tence in which the emphasis is on neat- 
ness, punctuality, and obedience. The 
tourism of industrialism consists, among 
other things, of visits to old factories, 
industrial sites, technology museums, 
and science museums. Nostalgia plays 
an active role here as in other tourist 
sites. Horne points out that the appeal of 
old industrial towns often lies in the 
picturesqueness and charm of old fac- 
tory settings, which can “tame the 
industrial revolution by reducing its 
relics to quaintness” (p. 111). Science 
and technology museums also give only 
a partial picture of the effects of indus- 
trialism. They encourage a reverence 
towards machines, “as if all machines 
are necessarily good, and their results 
progressive” (p. 115). 

Another hidden but pervasive mes- 
sage implied in all tourism is the ex- 
pression of a specific nationality. The 
transformation of ancient objects into 
“monuments” originated with the for- 
mation of nation-states and the emer- 
gence of the concept of national identity. 
Specific national monuments, such as 
statues to national heroes and the like, 
seldom play an active role in inspiring 
tourists. But tourism celebrates nation- 
alism not through monuments but 
through stereotypes: “Whether recog- 
nizing it or not, as tourist-pilgrims we 
pay our respects to nationality; most 
obviously in tourism’s most stereotyped 
cultural forms--the souvenir, the na- 
tional dish, the national drink, the pic- 
turesque quarter, the quaint folk cere- 
mony, the phrase book, the national 
dress” (p. 166). Only in those few 
nations, Ireland for example, where the 
struggle for a national identity still 
exists, do actual monuments still wield 
the power to move and inspire. 

In his concluding chapters, Horne 
examines the role of imperialism 
through the two wars “that killed such a 
significant proportion of Europeans 
themselves that the memorializing of 
their deaths has been one of the most 
sorrowful themes in European tourism” 
(p. 212). He visits the old battlefields 
and concentration camps turned into 


relationship between the wars and the 
values of industrialism. He suggests that 
an ironic similarity exists between 
trench warfare and factory production 
and he points out that “behind the hor- 
ror of the concentration camps as places 
of confinement, torture and death was 
the even wider horror that they were 
above all camps for industrial slaves” 
(p. 245). Thus, industrialism emerges as 
the real villain, with imperialism one of 
the many tools it uses to force the world 


to order. 

One of the most potent symbols of 
industrialism is the concept of the 
museum itself. Horne eagerly points out 
that museum structure, with its empha- 
sis on classification and exhibition of 
original artifacts, is intimately con- 
nected to the values of industrial society: 
“Concentration on the object is part of 
the view of the world that produced the 
modern doctrines of materialism.... A 
visit to a museum is a reaffirmation of 
the values of the industrial world, values 
reflected in the organized tour with its 
imposed order, its planned movement of 
bodies, its concern with time-tabling” 
(p. 116). 


otwithstanding Horne’s rather un- 

flattering vision of museums, Ken- 
neth Hudson credits his book with being 
“one of the most original and valuable 
books ever to be written about museums 
and museum-going” (p. 199, n. 1). Hud- 
son s enthusiasm for Horne’s radically 
original text may at first glance surprise 
the casual reader of his own, seemingly 


more traditional work, Museums of 


Influence. Unlike Horne’s book, which 
is broadly interdisciplinary and com- 
bines history, sociology, and anthropolo- 
gy, Hudson’s deals specifically with 
museums and with the world of the 
museum profession. Covering much the 
same ground as Horne, Hudson reviews 
the development of museums over the 
past two hundred years and identifies 
thirty-seven pioneers, institutions that 
have “broken new ground in such an 
original or striking way that other 
museums have felt disposed or com- 
pelled to follow their example” (p. vil}. 

Hudson is certainly well qualified to 
write this type of book. In the mid-1970s 
he was commissioned by UNESCO to 
travel around the world in search of 
innovations in the museum field. His 
resulting book, Museums for the 1980s: 
A Survey of World Trends, offered 
examples of innovative work in the 
museum profession with the intention of 
inspiring and encouraging museum 
leaders to transform museums into 
effective instruments of social and edu- 
cational reform. He has also written 
several other books about museums and 
can most accurately be called a social 
historian of museums. 

In his discussion of the trend setters of 
the museum world, Hudson purposely 
omits one category-—the ethnographic 
museum. Hudson justifies this omis- 
sion—clearly a reflection of his ideologi- 
cal position—by arguing that since 
there are no ethnographic museums giv- 
ing a full picture of the cultures they 
represent, such museums are not worthy 
of being considered pioneers in the 


museum field. Like Horne, Hudson is 
critical of the incomplete or missing 
context for objects in the museum set- 
ting. He is most enthusiastic about 
museums that succeed in challenging 
traditional, politically biased assump- 
tions about the past. 

For example, Hudson emphatically 
endorses the program at the Municipal 
Museum at Russelsheim, home of the 
Opel factory, near Frankfurt, Germany. 
This is one of the few museums he finds 
that have a true “social conscience.” 
Organized in the early 1970s, at a time 
when the municipality was under the 
liberal government of the Social Demo- 
crats, by a young and farsighted 
director, Peter Schirmbeck, the new 
museum aimed to “help people to escape 
from historical clichés and, for that mat- 
ter, from museum clichés as well” 
(p. 109). The course of history is pre- 
sented from a local viewpoint, and many 
different types of objects, among them 
art, machines, artifacts of everyday life, 
as well as documentation, are included. 
For example, to show the effects of 
industrialization, Schirmbeck displays 
two enlarged photographs of Opel work- 
ers, one taken in 1876 shortly after the 
factory opened and the other in 1902. 
The 1876 photograph shows workers 
who have been recruited from the world 
of individual craftsmen, and they appear 
relaxed, casual, with a great range of 
individual differences in dress and body 
posture; in the second, the workers 
appear ordered, tense, unsmiling, re- 
flecting the new rigidity of the factory 
system. Visitors are thus led to consider 
the human and social consequences of 
industrialization in personal terms. 

Museums, according to Hudson, do 
their greatest good when they encourage 
curiosity and appeal to a wide range of 
people by making their visitors feel con- 
fident and inspired. Although they are 
ill-adapted to becoming problem-solving 
agencies, museums can play a useful 
role in illustrating the nature of the 
problems facing mankind and they can 
exert a powerful influence if they act 
when the time is ripe for that influence 
to be felt. The greatest drawbacks of 
museums as they are currently con- 
ceived are their displays of objects 
removed from the contexts in which they 
were created and their artificial com- 
partmentalization of knowledge into 
subject areas and disciplines. This mys- 
tifies visitors and makes them feel small 
and ignorant. As Hudson points out, 
“the ordinary person does not see the 
world in this artificially divided way at 
all” (p. 175). 

In this, art museums, “the backward 
children of the museum family” (Hud- 
son, p. 175), are among the worst 


offenders. An art object in a museum 
setting “finds itself in a neutral, unnatu- 
ral atmosphere, where it has to compete 
for attention with many other works of 
art. In these circumstances, the emo- 
tions become anesthetized, the intellect 
takes over and museums become tem- 
ples of scholarship. Scholars, by tem- 
perament and training, respond with the 
brain, not the feelings” (p. 175). Hud- 
son suggests that art museums would 
become infinitely more interesting if 
they gave people more information 
about how objects were made, since the 
“technology of art [as contrasted to the 
connoisseurship of art] is fascinating, 
explicable and above all, democratic” 
(p. 175). 

Hudson’s implication that art mu- 
seums should concentrate on the craft of 
art is potentially offensive both to 
museum professionals and to artists who 
consider creative endeavor more richly 
complex and significant than the fabri- 
cation of objects. And many art lovers 
would insist that aesthetic appreciation 
is deeply affective and completely unre- 
lated to historical eontext. Even Donald 
Horne would probably take issue with 
Hudson’s simplistic vision of the func- 
tion of art: in The Great Museum, he 
considers art important specifically 
because it helps people to construct 
“meanings that can't be put into words” 
(Horne, p. 16). But the comments cited 
above, appearing as they do in Hudson’s 
last chapter, “Pointers for the Future,” 
do not give the most complete picture of 
his views on art museums. 

Although there are references to art 
museums throughout his book, Hudson 
examines the pioneers of the art world in 
chapter three, “Temples of Art.” Here, 
he describes the early histories of the 
Louvre, the Altes Museum in Berlin, the 
Victoria and Albert in London, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and The 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
The Louvre at its mception as a public 
institution broke new ground by using 
art to “raise the emotional level of the 
museum and to give a dimension of 
spirituality to the nationalism” (p. 43), 
so important in those early years after 
the 1789 Revoluticn. The South Ken- 
sington Museum (later the Victoria and 
Albert) and the Altes Museum in Berlin 
were successful in their early years, 
according to Hudson, partly because of 
“an agreeable amateurism among the 
organizers and admanistrators, an ama- 
teurism which members of the general 
public found easy te share” (p. 54). The 
Metropolitan, “a quintessentially 
American museum’ (p. 60), is credited 
with being the first museum to be run 
like a business, although Hudson does 
not see the Met’s fund-raising ventures 


and predatory acquisitionism as advanc- 
ing the field of museology. 

Hudson reserves his most enthusiastic 
praise for The Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, which he feels reflects the 
touch and interests of “artists——a class- 
less breed—rather than art historians, 
whose unseen presence has a remarkable 
ability to antagonise the common man” 
(p. 60). He credits Alfred Barr’s innova- 
tive approach to exhibitions and publi- 
cations with “introducing the thought 
that a museum might be a community 
centre, a place of activity rather than 
merely a home for collections” (p. 62). 
And he is unbounded in his delight at 
everything The Museum of Modern Art 
does from its approach to installations 
(although he does not comment on the 
new building) to its cafeteria. 

Given the farsightedness of Hudson’s 
ambitious book, it would be all too easy 
and largely unfair to fault it on details. 
But the inconsistencies surfacing in his 
discussion of art museums, and particu- 
larly The Museum of Modern Art, are 
hard to overlook. The main confusion 
stems from Hudson’s failure to differen- 
tiate between the MoM As high-minded 
past and the realities embodied in the 
institution at present. It seems a bit odd 
to me that the same author who refused 
to include any discussion of ethno- 
graphic museums in his book because 
these institutions distort the cultures 
they supposedly represent is so uncriti- 
cal of the current exhibition and educa- 
tional policies of the museum that gave 
us the “Primitivism” exhibition. This 
blockbuster show was especially con- 
demned by critics for its lack of sensitiv- 
ity towards native peoples and artifacts 
and for its endorsement of traditional 
stereotypes.” 

The anecdote with which Hudson 
closes his chapter on art museums 
reveals one of the key contradictions in 
his thinking about art. He writes: “I 
remember, about twenty years ago, 
being among the Picassos at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
in the days before the ‘Guernica’ had 
been returned to Spain. Four middle- 
aged ladies, agreeable representatives of 
the gallery-devotee type, were close to 
me. ‘Excuse me, sir,’ said one of them, 
on behalf of the group, ‘could you help 
us, please? We understand the message 
of the “Guernica,” but we can’t get the 
message of these other Picassos.’ ‘Mad- 
am,” I replied, ‘they have no message. 
They are simply Mr Picasso enjoying 
himself and wanting other people to do 
the same. Why not try? A great deal of 
modern art is just a frolic. A great deal 
of art always has been.’ I felt that the 
Museum was encouraging me to say 
that, because it was what it was trying to 


say itself” (p. 64). Indeed it was! But is 
this really an accurate view of contem- 
porary art and a responsible approach to 
museum practice? 

Even if we overlook the patronizing 
tone of Hudson’s anecdote, we are 
struck by how readily he absorbs the 
modernist dictum that art is basically 
lacking in content. Although this 
explains his wholehearted approval of 
the MoMA’s program, it is inconsistent 
with his emphasis on context and his 
desire to see visitors empowered to think 
for themselves. One of the great ironies 
of modern art is that it is one of the least 
accessible of all the arts to nonexpert 
viewers because it is so deeply depen- 
dent on the strong conceptual and theo- 
retical frameworks that define it as art.’ 

Many museum visitors have consider- 
able difficulty understanding the art of 
the twentieth century. Despite the grow- 
ing public for new art in large urban 
centers like New York and Los Angeles, 
many intelligent and well-educated mu- 
seumgoers continue to have trouble see- 
ing the “artness” of modern art. This 
occurs because modern art is most 
obviously dependent on the museum 
context as a “framing” device, and 
therefore it is a very clear reflection of 
institutional value systems, or expert 
decisions about what constitutes good 
art. As a result, it forces visitors to 
confront the difference between their 
personal definition of art and the institu- 
tional definition. 

The conflict between individual defi- 
nitions of art and institutional ones in 
turn challenges one of the deeply held 
assumptions of the museum age, name- 
ly, that museums define art in absolute 
terms. When people discover that some- 
thing the museum has chosen to display 
does not match their internalized 
assumptions about the nature of art, 
they feel that they have been cheated. In 
other words, as Horne points out, people 
visit museums in order to define them- 
selves and to have their values affirmed 
and shaped. They do not expect to have 
to question and to think. 


n the whole, Horne’s vision of art 

museums differs only slightly from 
Hudson’s, although he is no less hostile 
to them. For Horne, art museums are 
palaces, not temples. And they reinforce 
the impression that “true art” is aristo- 
cratic by exhibiting beautiful objects in 
elegant surroundings. He sees the chal- 
lenge that modern art provides visitors 
as related to this idea of the inherent 
aristocracy of art. “The kind of snigger- 
ing that used to go on in front of 
museum nudes,” he writes, ‘is now very 
largely aimed at modern art: one of the 
effects of a coach-tour visit to an art 


museum is to confirm some tourists’ 
impression that modern art (a non- 
aristocratic art) is not really art at all” 
(p. 99). 

Both writers fail to note one of the key 
reasons that make art museums so vul- 
nerable to the criticism of élitism and 
esotericism. I am referring to the theory, 
with its roots in the thinking of the 
French Enlightenment, that one has 
merely to look in order to appreciate art. 
Although most museum professionals 
may not actually endorse this notion 
when questioned about it, their actions 
often indicate that they hold it to be 
true. Hudson, himself, as his discussion 
of modern art demonstrates, unwittingly 
embraces this assumption, giving the 
impression that only older art needs 
to be contextualized in order to be 
understood. 

One of the things that distinguish 
modern Western culture, the culture 
that invented the museum, from all oth- 
ers is the way that it separates out and 
privileges the sense of sight.* In most 
non-Western and traditional cultures 
artifacts are not made just to be looked 
at; they have an active function. Even in 
Western culture before the age of 
museums, many beautiful art objects 
were made to decorate luxurious pal- 
aces, to be treasured possessions, records 
of family members, and badges of 
wealth and position. Their owners could 
admire them, but did not have to do so 
exclusively, for they could also buy or 
sell and hide or display them in a variety 
of contexts. But visitors to the museum 
are allowed only to look. 

There are a number of reasons why 
the kind of looking encouraged in the art 
museum does not come naturally to 
most people. In everyday life, people use 
vision selectively and instrumentally to 
maneuver through an overabundance of 
sensory stimulation. Experience gener- 
ally trains people to look with very spe- 
cific goals, such as navigating through 
traffic or finding a friend in a crowd. 
This directed looking that people prac- 
tice outside the museum leaves them 
largely unprepared for the open-ended, 
contemplative looking necessary within 
its walls. More important, “just look- 
ing” at art is actually a deeply complex, 
culturally loaded action requiring a spe- 
cific framework; in other words, an 
understanding of the so-called aesthetic 
function of art. This is the context that is 
missing for visitors who have trouble 
understanding modern art. 

Underlying the different intentions 
and messages of the books by Horne and 
Hudson is an analogous image of the 
ideal tourist or visitor and of the ideal 
museum environment. The optimal mu- 
seum fantasized openly by Hudson and 


implied more subtly by Horne is small, 
decentralized, resembling more the old- 
fashioned curio cabinet with a varied 
collection of art and artifacts arranged 
according to theses or themes. The ideal 
public is inquisitive, open-minded, eager 
to question authority. It is possible, 
according to Horne, to be a tourist and 
still be thoughtful and active in shaping 
a personal vision of reality if one does 
not approach sightseeing as “the mere 
ticking-off of objects on a ceremonial 
agenda’ (p. 248). Although both 
authors are critical of many contempo- 
rary museum practices. they share a 
confidence that the interaction with his- 
toric, scientific, and aesthetic artifacts 
and monuments can, when approached 
correctly, be a positive experience lead- 
ing to growth and renewal. 

Museums represent what a culture 
values the most and preserve what it 
considers most meaningful. As Hudson 
points out, “the decision to acquire and 
display a museum object is both philo- 
sophical and political.” This is an 
awareness that some museums have 
come to grips with better than others. 
Natural history and anthropological 
museums actively grapple with the 
implications of their decisions on the 
cultures that they are representing. 
Even in art museums, there is some 
evidence that progress is possible. In the 
past twenty years, contemporary artists 
such as Hans Haacke and Daniel Buren 
have successfully created art that con- 
sciously challenged the art museum's 
pretense of apolitical, aesthetic detach- 
ment and revealed the institutional 
structures used to “frame” art. The 
subject of art-museum history and the- 
ory has recently attracted a number of 
art historians and scholars intent on 
exposing the ritual functions of art 
museums and their connectedness to 
other institutions of modern life.’ Inno- 
vative museum professionals occasion- 
ally confront the role of the institution as 
a framing device. An excellent, recent 
example is Susan Vogel’s revolutionary 
Art/artifact exhibition at the Center of 
African Art in New York, an exhibition 
about the ways Westerners have 
regarded and exhibited African art and 
material culture during the past 
century. 

For the most part, however, art 
museums continue tc display art objects 
as if the values they embody were abso- 
lute, and visitors engage in the ritual of 
visitation eager to absorb and acquire 
the symbolic benefits of culture unques- 
tioningly. Museums are caught in the 
difficult position of continuing to serve 
as neutral, transparent contexts for art 
while continuing to shape and structure 
the way that art is understood. For an 


art museum to display its art responsi- 
bly, it needs to reveal its institutional 
structure and to fulfill its aesthetic func- 
tion at the same time. This is a paradox 
that art museums have not yet begun to 
address and resolve. 

One of the great challenges for 
museum professionals, like myself, is to 
put theory into practice. How can one 
educate the visitors while working to 
bring about some of the reforms sug- 
gested by Hudson?* The relationship 
between theoreticians of museums—t.e., 
historians and authors such as Horne 
and Hudson-——and practitioners or mu- 
seum professionals is, at best, strained 
and awkward,’ And there are numerous 
difficulties involved in putting theory 
into practice, not the least of which is 
dealing with real, flesh-and-blood visi- 
tors who do not always react in a pre- 
dictable fashion. For the time being, it is 
a beginning for museum professionals to 
be aware of the larger social and histori- 
cal role that their institutions play in 
shaping values and to act with that 
awareness in mind. Books such as Don- 
ald Horne’s and Kenneth Hudson’s help 
to shed new light on the complexities of 
that role and provide new alternatives to 
established patterns of action. 


Notes 

l The Philadelphia Museum of Art was one of 
eleven museums undertaking this kind of 
research. The study was sponsored by the Getty 
Center for Education in the Arts as part of an 
effort to understand visitor experience in 
museums and improve the quality of museum 
education. 


2 The exhibition “Primitivism” in Twentieth- 
Century Art: Affinity of the Tribal and the 
Modern was organized in 1984 by Wilham 
Rubin, Director of the Department of Painting 
and Sculpture, The Museum of Modern Art, in 
collaboration with Kirk Varnedoe. It was 
accompanied by a two-volume catalogue on 
diverse aspects of “primitivism” and claimed to 
be the first exhibition to juxtapose tribal and 
modern objects in light of informed art history. 
For criticism of aspects of this show, see: James 
Clifford, “Histories of the Tribal and the Mod- 
ern,’ Art in America (April 1985); and Hal 
Foster, “The ‘Primitive’ Unconscious of Mod- 
ern Art, or White Skin Black Masks,” in 
Recodings: Art, Spectacle, Cultural Politics, 
Seattle, 1985. 


3 See: Leo Steinberg, “Contemporary Art and 
the Plight of Its Public," in Other Criteria, 
London, 1972; and, for an in-depth analysis of 
the conceptual and contextual nature of art, 
see, for example: Arthur Danto, The Philo- 
sophical Disenfranchisment of Art, New York, 
1986. 


4 This isolation of the senses from one another is 
another way in which the body is compartmen- 
talized, as if it were a machine, and therefore it 
can be seen as another result of industrialism's 


importance in shaping our vision of reality. 


5 See: Objects and Others: Essays on Museums 
and Material Culture, ed. George W. Stock- 
ing, Jr., Madison, Wis., 1985. In September 
1988, the Smithsonian Institution organized an 
international conference on the portrayal of 
human cultures im museum exhibitions. 
Entitled “The Poetics and Politics of Represen- 
tation,” it was held :n Washington, D.C., and 
included panels on a diverse range of issues 
including Hispanic art in America, the politics 
of collecting and exñibiting, and the museum 
perspectives of other-cultures. 





6 For a compendium of artists’ critiques of 
museums, see: Museazms by Artists, ed. A. A. 
Bronson and Peggy &ale, Toronto, 1983. 


7 In February 1987, | organized a panel at the 
Annual Meeting of the College Art Associa- 
tion, “The Art Museum as Artifact.” The 
panelists were Andrew L. McClellan, Danie! 
Sherman, Edward Kaufman, Alan Wallach. 
and Andrea Miller-E.eller: Douglas Crimp was 
respondent. In the Eall of 1987, Daniel Sher- 
man and Irit Rogoff organized a two-day sym- 
posium for art historians, artists, and museum 
professionals, “The Enstitutions of Culture: The 
Art Museum,” at the Harvard Center for Euro- 
pean Studies. The pisneer article in this area is 
Carol Duncan and Alan Wallach, “The Uni- 
versal Survey Museum,” Art History, 3 (De- 
cember 1980), pp. 448-69. See also: Douglas 
Crimp, “On the Museum’s Ruins,” The Anti- 
Aesthetic: Essays or Postmodern Culture, ed. 
Hal Foster, Port Townsend, Wash., 1983. 


8 Horne doesn’t actually suggest institutional 
reform, although he implies that reform is 
possible in the mine of the tourists. But the 
tourists who are bindly following the pre- 
scribed sight-seeing «genda are not likely to be 
the people reading his book. 


9 At the museum sympasium held at the Harvard 
Center for European Studies (see: n. 7), there 
was heated debate between museum profes- 
sionals and art histostans over the necessity of 
theory in the day-to-day running of the 
museum. 


Danielle Rice is Cerator of Education 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
and Chair of the Education Committee 
of the College Art Association. Her 
commentary ‘On tie Ethics of 
Museum Educatioz” appeared in the 
June 1987 issue of Museum News. 
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The collection of some 500 Medieval and 
Renaissance manuscripts at the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore is one of the finest in 
America. Never before completely cataloged, 
the extraordinarily rich collection includes 
illuminated works that range from service 
books and Bibles to devotional texts, didactic 
tracts, chronicles, and popular literature. 

In the first of four volumes that will catalog 
these holdings at the Walters, the curator of the 
collection describes in detail 100 manuscripts 
produced in France from the late ninth century 
to the early fifteenth. Illustrated with 191 large- 
format halftones and 22 color reproductions, 
the entries present full analyses of textual and 
pictorial content, style, codicological features, 
binding, and provenance. 
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be mailed in Fall, or earlier on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
21 EAST ST., PO BOX 485 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 01890 
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Prints & Drawings 


12 East 81st Street 
New York 10028 
Tel. (212) 570-0090 


by appointment 
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Since 1951 HEATON-SESSIONS has been 
providing quality slides at low cost to Art History 
and Humanities Departments. 


Individual Slides and Complete sets for Major 
Texts. 
Color and B&W 
For Price List: Heaton-Sessions 
P.O. Box 376 
Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484 
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Fine Old Master & Modern 
Prints & Drawings 


HILL-STONE 


— INCORPORATED — 


Located on Park Avenue near the Metropolitan Museum 


BY APPOINTMENT 
(212) 249-1397 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
BOX 273, GRACIE STATION 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10028 


Member Chambre Syndicale de L’Estampe du Dessin et du Tableau, Paris 








MURPHY LECTURES IN ART 


The Franklin D. Murphy Lectures in Art-a series of lectures by 
distinguished art historians, delivered annually at the Spencer Museum 
of Art at the University of Kansas and the Nelson-Atkins Museum of 
Art in Kansas City in honor of Franklin D. Murphy. The lectures are 
published in handsome, fully-illustrated cloth-bound volumes. 


1989 Murphy Lecturer Thomas Lawton 
“Ancient Chinese Ritual Bronzes” 
Senior Research Scholar, Freer Gallery of An 


Dec. 3 A Time of Transition: Tuan-fang, 1861-1911 
Dec. 6 A Time of Transition: John C. Ferguson, 1866-1945 


Chardin: New Thoughts by Pierre Rosenberg, Chief Curator of Paintings 


at the Louvre. ISBN 0-913689-11-4 $12.00 
Programs of Medieval Illumination by Robert G. Calkins, Professor of 
Art History at Cornell University. ISBN 0-913689-12-2 $12.00 
Jade and Silk of Han China by Xia Nai, Director of the Institute of 
Archaeology in Beijing. ISBN 0-913689-10-6 $12.00 
Playfulness in Japanese Art by Nobuo Tsuji, Professor of Art at the 
University of Tokyo. ISBN 0-913689-23-8 $12.00 


The Meaning of the Mark: Leonardo and Titian by David Rosand, 
Professor of Art History at Columbia University. 

ISBN 0-913689-01-7 $12.00 
Three Alternative Histories of Chinese Painting by /ames Cahill, 
Professor of Art History at the University of California, Berkeley. 
(to be published summer 1989) ISBN 0-913689-28-9 $12.00 


Spencer Museum of Art University of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045 Telephone (913) 864-4710 
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Gallery & Retail Art Administration 
Museum Studies: Applied Arts 


Museum Studies: Costume & Textiles 





….… Inall programs, FLT. takes advantage of 

m the cultural richness of New York—its 

_ Museums, galleries, libraries, archives, 
“and professional and industrial resources— 


$2,150.00 per academic year; for non- 









FIT., located in the heart of Manhattan, is 
a specialized college under the program of 
the State University of New York. 

The college offers three graduate pro- 
grams: Gallery and Retail Art Administra- 
tion; Museum Studies: Applied Arts: and. 
Museum Studies: Costume and Textiles. 














to create curricula in which the scholarly 
and the pragmatic have their place and 
strike a balance between the acade: mic 
and the applied. | 
Gallery and Retail Art Administrati : 
offers professional training in the special- 







N -vized skills required by the art market. The 
“J curriculum concentrates on the private ~ 
-< art market as it relates to careers in art. 


galleries, auction houses, establish- 

ments dealing in antiques and objects, 
and related businesses in the sale and 
exchange of art. While addressing the 


relationship between art objects and the 


practical world, the curriculum calls upon 


-the strengths of the history courses from 


the Museum Studies program. 
The Museum studies curricula are 


structured to develop professionals with 


interdisciplinary backgrounds in conserva- 
tion, preservation, historical research, and 
historical styles. The tightly-interwoven 
pair of M.A. programs offers a choice 
between studies centered on costume and 
textiles or on the applied (i-¢., decorative) 
arts. Within both, students have the 
further option of pursuing either a curato- 
rial or a conservation emphasis. 

The tuition for full-time students who 
qualify as New York State residents is 









residents, $3,775.00 per academic year. 
Limited tuition assistance is available. 
FIT. is an equal opportunity institution. 
















For further information please call or write: 


Office of Graduate Studies, Room £315 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
seventh Avenue at 27 Street 
New York City 10001-5992 
(212) 760-7714 
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Federal Plaza, New York, site of Richard em s Tilted Arc. Top: February 1987; bottom: Ailes 1989. 


From ALAN WOFSY FINE ARTS 
JOAN MIRO 


The Catalogues Raisonnés 





Miré’s Engravings. Jacques Dupin. 1989. 
Vol. I 1928-1960. 194 pp. 290 Illustrations (219 in color) $225.00 
Vol. II 1961-1973. 240 pp. 614 Illustrations (314 in color) $225.00. 
Vols. I & IT together: $425.00. 


Miré’s Illustrated Books. Patrick Cramer. 1989. 
680 pp. 1,540 illustrations (1,300 in color). 
Slipcase. $365.00. ISBN 1-55660-102-6. 


Miré’s Lithographs. Fernand Mourlot et al. 
Vol. I 1930-1952. 1972. 238 pp. 12 original lithographs. $750.00 
Vol. II 1953-1963. 1975. 254 pp. 12 original lithographs. $400.00. 
Vol. IT 1964-1969. 1977. 218 pp. 6 original lithographs. $400.00. 
Vol. IV 1969-1972. 1981. 210 pp. 6 original lithographs. $400.00. 
Vols. I-IV together: $1,700.00 ISBN 0-915346-83-4. 


P.O. Box 2210, San Francisco, CA 94126 Tel. (415) 986-3030 Fax (415) 543-2681 
Gallery and Book Shop 1109 Geary Blvd. at Van Ness. Tel. (415) 771-1252 


ART IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
QUALITY ART Books FROM Da Capo Press 





A JOSEPH CORNELL ALBUM 
by Dore Ashton 


‘A great pleasure both to read and to look 
at.” —Hilton Kramer, 
The New York Times Book Review 


Includes over 100 illustrations—plus poems 
by John Ashbery, Octavio Paz, and Stanley 
Kunitz; memoirs by Jonas Mekas; selec- 
tions from Cornell's favorite writings; 
photographs by Duane Michals; and Dore 
Ashton’s brilliant text, which locates 
Cornell in the art of his time and reflects on 
his obsession with the 19th century. 


107 illus. (9 1/8 x 8 3/8), 
$22.95 paperback 


AFRICAN ART 
The Years Since 1920 
by Marshall W. Mount 
‘A lovely, scholarly book that does for 
modern African art what few have done 
before, stressing the influence of Western 
art on these works.” 

—The New Republic 


97 illus., $16.95 paperback 


THE WRITINGS OF 
MARCEL DUCHAMP 

Edited by Michel Sanouillet and 
Elmer Peterson 


“This is an entertaining and essential 
companion to any serious study of 
Duchamp." 


These ingenious notes from the great 
Surrealist theoretician are basic for 
understanding one of the twentieth 
century's most provocative artists. 


27 photos, $12.95 paperback 


THE BLAUE REITER 
ALMANAC 

Edited by Wassily Kandinsky 
and Franz Marc 


Documentary edition and introduction 
by Klaus Lankheit 


Originally published in 1912 in Munich, 
this anthology has become one of the 
pivotal works of 20th-century art history. 
The complete almanac is here presented in 
its original format, with all its illustrations 
and documents intact: articles by Marc, 
Schoenberg, Delaunay, and an original 
play by Kandinsky along with his important 
essay ‘‘On the Problem of Form.’’ 


113 illus., $13.95 paperback 





— Kenneth Baker, The Atlantic 
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Available in March: 
THE TRADITION OF 
CONSTRUCTIVISM 
Edited by Stephen Bann 


Constructivist art is known as the most 
revolutionary, challenging, and enigmatic 
of 20th-century artistic movements. In this 
book, noted scholar Stephen Bann has 
collected the most important constructivist 
documents, including the writings of El 
Lissitsky, Hans Richter, Antoine Pevsner, 
and Victor Vasarely, and supplemented 
them with a critical introduction, a 
chronology, and an extensive bibliography. 


38 illus., $13.95 paperback 
and 


THE SKYSCRAPER IN 
AMERICAN ART, 1890-1931 
by Merrill Schleier 


In this unique and fascinating book, 
Professor Schleier examines how artists of 
the time responded to the advent of the 
skyscraper. For a captivating history of 
one of the most interesting and dynamic 
periods in American art, this book has no 
equal. 


101 illus., $12.95 paperback 








OTHER Da Capo TITLES IN ART 


GUSTAVE COURBET 
A Biography 
by Gerstle Mack 


‘‘Courbet’s career was flamboyant enough 
to tempt many a writer into sensationalism, 
but Mr. Mack avoids that, and his 
treatment is quiet, sympathetic, and 
extremely well-documented. It makes a 
lively and readable book. `’ 

— The New Yorker 


60 illus., $14.95 paperback 





in cloth: 

THE ETCHINGS OF 
ODILON REDON: 

A Catalogue Raisonné 

by Sharon R. Harrison 
Foreword by Peter Morse 


‘Sharon R. Harrison has dug wide and 
deep for her catalogue raisonné . . . No 
one who loves French 19th-century prints 
should be without this book.’ 

—John Russell, The New York Times 


32 plates, 33 supplementary illus. 
(9 x 12), $110.00 cloth 





A HANDBOOK OF 
GREEK ART 
A Survey of the Visual Arts of 
Ancient Greece 
by Gisela M. A. Richter 
‘Miss Richter has given us an admirably 
succinct and factual account of the various 
kinds of Greek art as they changed 
through the centuries.’’ 

—The Times Literary Supplement 
520 illus., $17.95 paperback 


DA CAPO PRESS, 233 Spring St., New York, NY 10013 
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Albert Pinkham Ryder 
Elizabeth Broun 


Published for the National Museum of American Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

60 color, 315 b&w illus. 352 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-328-1 $55.00 

Paper: 0-87474-327-3 $29.95 


Frederic Edwin Church 
Franklin Kelly, with Stephen Jay Gould 
and James Anthony Ryan 

Published with the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 

75 color plates, 109 b&w illus. 224 pp. 
Cloth: 0-87474-458-X $50.00 


The Intimate Interiors of 
Edouard Vuillard 


Elizabeth Wynne Easton 

Published with The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 
65 color, 31 b&w illus. 224 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474—402-4 $45.00 


Eyewitness to War 

Prints and Daguerreotypes of the Mexican War, 
1846-1848 

Martha A. Sandweiss, Rick Stewart, and Ben W. Huseman 
Published for the Amon Carter Museum, Fort Worth, Texas 

24 color plates, 180 duotones, 5 maps 368 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-862-3 $45.00 


Tropical Renaissance 

North American Artists Exploring Latin America, 
1839-1848 

Katherine Emma Manthorne 

Sixth in the New Directions in American Art Series 

8 color, 100 b&w illus. 236 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-714-7 $50.00 

Paper: 0-87474-715-5 $24.95 


Icons 

Ideals and Power in the Art of Africa 
Herbert M. Cole 

Published for the National Museum of African Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

100 color, 100 b&w illus. 

Cloth: 0-87474-320-6 $45.00 





titution Press 


African Art in American Collections 
Warren M. Robbins and Nancy Ingram Nooter 
1,465 b&w illus. 608 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-744-9 

Special prepublication price, good through 
December 31, 1989: $75.00 

$85.00 thereafter 






















Paul Manship 
Harry Rand 
Published for the National Museum of American Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

65 color, 134 b&w illus. 216 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-834-8 $50.00 
























To Color America 

Portraits by Winold Reiss 

Jeffrey C. Stewart, with an essay by John C. Ewers 
Published for the National Portrait Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

16 color, 130 b&w illus. 164 pp. 

Paper: 0-87474-861-5 $29.95 











Timur and the Princely Vision 
Persian Art and Culture in the Fifteenth Century 
Thomas W. Lenz and Glenn D. Lowry 

Published with the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
Los Angeles, California, and the Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

250 color, 146 b&w illus. 400 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-706-6 $75.00 
















Men and Women 
Dressing the Part 
Claudia Brush Kidwell and Valerie Steele, editors 
Published for the National Museum of American History, 
Washington, D.C. 

34 color, 110 b&w illus. 226 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-550-0 $40.00 

Paper: 0-87474-559-4 $24.95 


Isamu Noguchi Portrait Sculpture 
Nancy Grove 

Published for the National Portrait Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

70 duotones 144 pp. 

Paper: 0-87474-477-6 $19.95 






















The First Federal Congress, 1789-1791 
Margaret C. S. Christman 

Published for the Nauonal Portrait Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 

22 color, 166 b&w illus. 376 pp. 

Paper: 0-87474-313-3 $29.95 


The Patricia and Phillip Frost Collection 
American Abstraction 1930-45 

Virginia Mecklenburg 

Published for the National Museum of American Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

75 color, 37 b&w illus. 200 pp. 

Paper: 0-87474-717-1 $24.95 



























Architecture 
A Place for Women 

Ellen Perry Berkeley, editor 
Matilda McQuaid, associate editor 
60 b&w illus. 256 pp. 
Paper: 0-87474-231-5 $19.95 





The Western Photographs 
of John K. Hillers 

Myself in the Water 

Don D. Fowler 

118 b&w illus. 160 pp. 

Cloth: 0-87474-416-4 $24.95 

















Guide to Photographic Collections 

at the Smithsonian Institution 

Volume I: National Museum of American History 
Diane Vogt O'Connor 

100 b&w illus. 528 pp. 

Paper: 0-87474-927-1 $29.95 Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0900 (717) 794-2148 
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ANIMALS 
IN FOUR WORLDS 
Sculptures from India 

Stella Snead 

With texts by Wendy Doniger 

and George Michell | 

In this collection of photographs, 
Snead captures the extraordinary 
variety of animals in Indian sculpture 
from prehistory through the eighteenth 
century. Accompanying essays 
explore the four worlds that animals 
occupy in Indian thought and place 
these sculptures in their architectural 
and art-historical context. 

Cloth $39.95 208 pages 179 halftones 


PRIMITIVE ART 


IN CIVILIZED PLACES 
Sally Price 
What is “primitive art”? Is it really 
rimitive? Is it really art? Challenging 
Western art connoisseurship and 
cultural interpretation at the ground 
level, Price argues that the Western 
ie of non-Western art is 
ultimately an act of profound cultural 
arrogance, a dehumanization of 
“primitive” art and its makers. 


Cloth $19.95 168 pages 14 halftones 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
MUSEUM STUDIES 


Volume 15, Number 1 

Edited by Terry A. Neff 

Focusing on Neoclassical works in the 
collection of the Art Institute, this issue 
of Museum Studies examines questions 
of style, theme, patronage, and attribu- 
tion. Contributors are John D. Ban; 
diera, lan Ward a a Lynn Springer 
Roberts, Malcolm Warner, Christian 
Witt-Dorring, and Crista C. Thurman. 
Distributed for The Art Institute of Chicago 
Paper $10.95 90 pages 
9 color plates, 82 salftones 
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Transformation 


STELLA SNEAD 
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FRENCH 
DAGUERREOTYPES 


Janet E. Buerger 

Technical Appendix by Alice Sivan 

Foreword by Walter Clark 

The first complete catalog of the 
French daguerreotype collection of the 
International Museum of Photography 
at George Eastman House documents 
the birth of photography and provides 
unique insight into French art and 
culture. 


Cloth $49.95 280 pages 264 duotones 


KARSH 

The Art of the Portrait 

With essays by James Borcoman Estelle fussin, 
Philip John Pocock and Lilly Koltun 
Combining thoughtful analysis 

with outstanding examples from 

every phase of Yousuf Karsh’s long 
career, this volume offers new insights 
and pays tribute to the internationally 
acclaimed Canadian photographer and 
portraitist. Four essays situate Karsh 
and these images in their art-historica! 
context. | 

Cloth $29.95 176 pages 109 duotone plates 


ILLUSTRATED 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
METAPHRASTIAN 
MENOLOGION 


Nancy Patterson Sevcenko 
Ševčenko analyzes the imagery used 
to depict a discrete group of Byzantine 
devotional manuscripts produced in 
the eleventh century called the Meta- 
phrastian Menologion, revealing their 
rich and diverse iconography. 

Cloth $85.00 (est) 272 pages (est) 

380 color, 86 black & white illustrations 
on 6 fiches 

Studies in Medieval Manuscript 
[lumination 

Chicago Visual Library #54 
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PEASANTS, WARRIORS, 
AND WIVES 


Popular Imagery in the Reformation 
Keith Moxey 

“In this much-needed study, Keith 
Moxey examines the illustration of 
certain highly topical themes recurrent 
in sixteenth-century German prints... 
Moxey’s book should prove stimulat- 
ing to social, political, and literary 
historians, as well as to historians of 
art.” —Peter W. Parshall, Reed College 
Cloth $29.95 192 pages 84 halftones 


Now in Paper 


THE TRANSFORMATION 


OF THE AVANT-GARDE 
“he New York Art World, 1940-1985 
Diana Crane 
"As the first comprehensive sociologi- 
cal analysis of the postwar art world, 
[this book] breaks with the convention- 
al, purely stylistic art histories which 
have been written of the period. . . . 
Crane sketches out the social context 
in which artists moved and worked.” 
—-Brian Wallis, Art i America 
Paper $12.95 204 pages 32 halftones 


THE FUTURIST MOMENT 
Avant-Garde, Avant Guerre, 

and the Language of Rupture 
Marjorie Perloff 

“Perloff’s well-informed, luminously 
detailed study of the formal ferment 
in the visual and verbal arts of Europe 
immediately preceding the ‘Great War’ 
is a primer in the aesthetic rethinkings 
that remain fundamental to much of 
the critically conscious art of our time. 
The Futurist Moment explodes the 
canon of literary High Modernist? 
—Charles Bernstein 

Paper $16.95 312 pages 

8 color plates, 69 halftones 
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Announcing a new series... 


The Gothic Idol 


Ideology and Image-Making 
in Medieval Art 


Michael Camille 


By examining the theme of idol-worship in 
medieval art, this book reveals the ideological 


Cambridge Monographs 
on American Artists 


David M. Sokol, General Editor 


Frank H. Goodyear, Jr. 
Irma B. Jaffe and 
John Wilmerding, Advisory Editors 



















basis of paintings, statues, and manuscript illumi- 
nations that depict the worship of false gods in 

This series will consist of scholarly the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
life-and-works treatments of individual 


: Cambridge New Art History and Criticism 
American artists who have been the subject of 


#448 pages 181 halftones 
Hardcover $59.50 


The True Vine 


On Visual Representation and 
ihe Western Tradition 


substantial research, but have been unrepre- 
sented in the traditional monograph literature. 
The format will include annotated bibliogra- 
phies and extensive illustration. 


Samuel F.B. Morse 


Paul Staiti Stephen Bann 


A highly unconventional study which provides a 
survey of some of the crucial themes of Western 
art. The author brings out the reciprocal connec- 
tions between the art of the past and the art of 
our own period, and demonstrates the need for 
æ a critical approach that will identify the cur- 
rent features of Western tradition. 


The definitive study of one of America’s 
major artists and inventors, in which Paul 
Staiti covers Morse’s prodigious achieve- 
ments in painting and technology, 
imaginatively combining intellectual biogra- 
phy with interpretation of more than one 
hundred pictures. 

Cambridge Monographs on American Artists Cambridge New Art History and Criticism 
300 pages 59 halftones 


380 pages 18 color plates/129 halftones | 3 
Hardcover $55.00 


Hardcover about $55.00 


Worthington Whittredge 
Anthony F Janson 


Selected Lectures of 


Rudolf Wittkower 


The Impact of Non-European Civilization 
on the Art of the West 


Donald Martin Reynolds, Editor 
Foreword by Margot Wittkower 


This is the study of an important figure of the 
second generation of Hudson Valley land- 
scape painters. His style serves as an index to 
the changing concepts of American landscape 
painting, and as a gauge to the impact of foreign 


Ail Coat au ial oe Drawn from the unpublished lectures and notes 


of one of the modern giants of art history, this 
book presents the late Rudolf Wittkower’s 
thoughts about the relation between European 


Cambridge Monographs on American Artists 
220 pages 16 color plates/100 halftones 
Hardcover $50.00 and non-European art and civilizations. 
224 pages 272 halftones 

At bookstores or order from Hardcover $49.59 

Cambridge University Press 

40 West 20th Street, NY, NY 10011 


Call toll- free: 800-872-7423, outside NY State 800-227-0247, NY State only. MasterCard/VISA accepted, Prices subject to change. 
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Editors’ Statement: 
Critical Issues in Public Art 


By Harriet Senie and Sally Webster 


e are in the midst of a public art 

boom. Articles appear daily in 
national and local presses documenting 
yet another project. Percent-for-art pro- 
grams proliferate at all levels of govern- 
ment, and involve both local artists and 
international art-world stars.’ Sur- 
rounding and certifying this activity are 
competitions, symposia, panel discus- 
sions, and town meetings. The move- 
ment has acquired a momentum of its 
own. 

What has been missing is a body of 
serious writing about public art. Al- 
though art journalism in the form of 
glorified press releases or reportage of 
controversies is plentiful, significant 
issues remain to be addressed. We need 
a critical history of modern public art. 
We need analyses of the changing rela- 
tionship of architecture, art, and orna- 
ment. We need sociopolitical studies of 
recent public art patronage and the role 
of the public in public art. We need a 
critical vocabulary to discuss issues of 
site and to address the different forms of 
public art. Clearly, the study of public 
art requires an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach and a historical context. 

in the United States public art has 
been marked by controversy from its 
start. In many ways, today’s debates 
over style and appropriateness echo 
those of the last century, when the 
United States self-consciously began to 
evolve a national public art. For a better 
understanding of, say, the recent contro- 
versy over and destruction of Richard 
Serra’s Tilted Arc (discussed in this 
issue of Art Journal by Harriet Senie), 
it is necessary to examine the issues 
underlying this country’s public art poli- 
cies in a broader historical perspective. 
Interestingly, there are striking parallels 
between the fate of Serra’s sculpture 
and that of Horatio Greenough’s George 
Washington (1832-41) commissioned 


by Congress for the Capitol Rotunda.’ 
Greenough and Serra were promoted by 
an educated elite, and their sculptures, 
both intended for federal property, were 
each reviled by popular sentiment. Both 
sculptures were considered “high” art 
(Greenough, in his deliberate bow to 
classical Greek art, created a seminude 
representation of George Washington as 
Zeus), and both were marred by graffiti 
and finally removed from their original 
sites, 

The role and responsibility of federal 
patronage in a democratic society 
remain to be satisfactorily defined. So, 
too, do questions regarding the nature of 
appropriate art (with respect to content 
and decorative function) for public 
buildings. This first became a matter of 
concern with the construction of the 
United States Capitol, when John 
Trumbull proposed a series of national- 
history paintings for the Rotunda.’ It 
was during the debates over the Trum- 
bull commission that Congress and the 
president first articulated the need for 
government patronage of the arts. These 
deliberations addressed the question of 
whether the government should be 
involved in purchasing art at all, for 
there was still a widespread perception 
that linked public art to European 
precedents that were regarded as propa- 
ganda tools of monarchies and the Cath- 
olic church. A consensus was reached 
largely through the leadership of Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, never known 
as an art connoisseur, who sincerely 
believed that the government’s sponsor- 
ship of art was an index of our progress 
as a new country and a mark of our 
place in the history of civilized nations. 

Other critical issues concerned con- 
tent and the technical ability of Ameri- 
can artists to create historical or monu- 
mental art. The latter term is a catch-all 
phrase for large-scale painting and 


sculpture, created for a particular and 
important architectural space, whose 
content (usually historical or symbolic) 
expresses the ideals of government. It 
was the ultimate disappointment with 
the various Capitol decorations, includ- 
ing Trumbull’s paintings for the Ro- 
tunda and the Italian artist Constantino 
Brumidi's frescoes for its hallways and 
offices, that prompted leading critics, 
artists, and architects in the 1870s to 
look to European precedents for inspira- 
tion and guidance. It was evident to 
writers such as Henry Van Brunt and 
Montgomery Schuyler, the architect 
H. H. Richardson, and the painters 
John La Farge and William Morris 
Hunt that the crisis facing this country 
vis-a-vis public art and architecture 
reflected the technical and conceptual 
inexperience of American artists and 
architects. 

Travel and training in Europe and the 
publication of works by such authorities 
as John Ruskin and Eugène Viollet- 
le-Duc were translated into new Ameri- 
can building projects such as Trinity 
Church, Boston, and the state capitol in 
Albany, New York, where color decora- 
tion and mural painting became impor- 
tant aspects of the interior design as well 
as carriers of religious and civic ico- 
nography.* In the 1880s, a new wave of 
American painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects went to Europe for training at the 
Eole des Beaux-Arts and returned home 
to help establish in the United States a 
tradition of monumental painting and 
architecture based on Italian Renais- 
sance precedent and French Beaux-Arts 
theory. The guiding principle was to 
unify the arts: architecture was to be 
enriched and complemented by the 
addition of painted and sculpted 
decoration. 

This ideal was nationally promoted 
through several grand-scale collabora- 
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tions at the Chicago World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893.° Here buildings by 
George B. Post, McKim, Mead & 
White, Richard Morris Hunt, and oth- 
ers were decorated by teams of profes- 
sionally trained painters and sculptors. 
Known as the White City, the architec- 
turally harmonious buildings in an Ital- 
ian Renaissance style formed a Court of 
Honor around a huge basin that 
extended from Frederick MacMonnies’s 
wildly eclectic multifigured Columbian 
Fountain to Daniel Chester French’s 
sixty-five-foot gilt standing female 
statue of the Republic. This exposition, 
visited by millions of Americans, gave 
rise to many other ambitious architec- 
tural projects, including the Library of 
Congress and numerous state capitols 
and courthouses, and it was the inspi- 
ration behind the City Beautiful 
movement .° 


I n the twentieth century, with the 
advent of International Style archi- 
tecture and its disdain of traditional 
ornament, painting and sculpture were 
forced into a different role.” Although 
Bauhaus rhetoric called for the integra- 
tion of the arts in theory, in practice the 
very materials of the building and its 
eet rationale all but prohibited 

$ Where were sculpture and painting 
go in a steel-framed glass edifice? To 
a great extent the emergence of large- 
scale sculpture in conjunction with mod- 
ern architecture in the 1960s may be 
seen as an attempt at ornament after the 
fact.’ 

A truer realization of the Bauhaus 
ideal of collaboration occurred at MIT’s 
Wiesner Building. begun in 1979, where 
the artists Scott Burton, Kenneth 
Noland, and Richard Fleischner worked 
in various ways with the architect, I. M. 
Pei, and his son, Sandi.'° Today, collab- 
oration has become a buzzword in public 
art parlance as new attempts are being 
made to involve artists in early phases of 
the architectural design process. In her 
article in this issue of Art Journal, “Col- 
laborations: Artists and Architects on 
Public Sites,’ Joan Marter discusses 
some of the variables in the approaches 
to collaboration, as well as the different 
results. A different view of this develop- 
ment was presented in a recent issue of 
October by Rosalyn Deutsche, who 
attacked the rhetoric of collaboration in 
public art as a mask for the private and 
elitist forces at work in a late-capitalist 
society.” 

With the recent emergence of post- 
modern architecture and its embrace of 
color and ornament, the place of art in 
conjunction with architecture and urban 
spaces needs to be rethought. In many 
respects, postmodern theory and prac- 
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tice suggest a return to the ideals of the 
Beaux-Arts movement. A renewed in- 
terest in this historical tradition was 
heralded by the 1977 exhibition The 
Architecture of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, organized, ironically, by The 
Museum of Modern Art, an institution 
that had been since its founding sixty 
years ago among the strongest advocates 
of the International Style.'? It remains 
to be seen whether painters and sculp- 
tors committed to a decorative aesthetic 
will form a new working relationship 
with architects and if this union will lead 
to new forms of public art. 

The current wave of public art is 
linked not only to the evolution of archi- 
tecture and urban planning but to the 
history of public patronage as well. The 
most immediate precursor of recent fed- 
eral government support of the arts is 
the WPA." Partly influenced by the 
populist content of the Mexican mural 
movement, the WPA supported public 
art related to local history and national 
ideals. It was this tradition of mural 
painting that was continued more 
recently by such artists as Eva Cockroft 
in New York, John Weber in Chicago, 
and Judy Baca in Venice, California." 
These community-oriented works, popu- 
list in both site and content, remained 
outside mainstream critical discourse, 
which was involved primarily with for- 
malist issues and gallery art. An 
example of a mural created by collective 
design and cooperative painting is 
discussed by Olivia Gude in her 
article in this issue, “An Aesthetics of 
Collaboration.” 

A different problem is presented by 
modernist public art, especially sculp- 
ture, commissioned since the 1960s. 
Although abstract in form, such art is 
still frequently expected to fulfill the 
traditional function of monuments and 
memorials.'° This tradition was already 
in question by the end of the nineteenth 
century, when there was a marked shift 
in style away from aesthetic norms that 
had not been seriously questioned since 
the Renaissance. It is in the work of 
Rodin, as Albert Elsen has so ably dem- 
onstrated, that many of the problems of 
contemporary public sculpture can al- 
ready be seen.” Here Elsen expands on 
his earlier work, outlining ten proposi- 
tions concerning “What We Have 
Learned about Modern Public 
Sculpture.” 

The problem of creating contempo- 
rary memorials in any form was clearly 
apparent after World War II. The 
debate then centered on whether useful 
memorials (such as hospitals, libraries, 
and swimming pools) or sculpture were 
best. If one chose the latter, the question 
was what form should it take? It took 


time for new artistic solutions to emerge. 
Only recently, inspired largely by the 
enormous success of Maya Lin’s Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial (Washington, 
D.C.), dedicated in 1982, has a renewed 
investigation of the potential of 
commemorative art been undertaken by 
contemporary artists. 

The majority of public art commis- 
sioned since 1960 is neither commemo- 
rative in content nor purely decorative in 
function. Initially, works by already 
famous artists such as Picasso, Moore, 
and Calder took the form of large-scale 
versions of their abstract gallery art. 
Their pieces appeared to function pri- 
marily as civic or corporate logos, with 
Calder’s La Grande Vitesse in Grand 
Rapids the most famous example.'* Cur- 
rently under much criticism, this “plop” 
art (so-called because it was usually 
plopped down in an urban space after 
the architecture and space had been 
determined) is part of a long tradition of 
independent art objects in the public 
domain and may be reevaluated in that 
context. 

In the 1970s, following the pioneer- 
ing environmental art of Robert Smith- 
son and in conjunction with many art- 
ists’ dissatisfaction with the commercial 
gallery system, the concept of site- 
specific work began to be applied to 
gallery installations and landscape 
sculpture. For public art it had a special 
relevance since it acknowledged and 
integrated the site as part of the content. 
Theoretically, a work was created for a 
specific site and thereby became a part 
of it. Site specificity might be estab- 
lished through formal aesthetic links or 
through historical and cultural refer- 
ences. It implies no single style. Thus 
large-scale monolithic sculptures made 
out of industrial materials might be site 
specific, as might be works using natural 
forms and materials. The latter ap- 
proach has recently been expanded by a 
number of artists to move beyond site 
specificity to the creation of the entire 
site. Some have even incorporated eco- 
logical concerns directly into site-spe- 
cific public art, thereby contributing to 
public welfare by helping to preserve the 
environment.” 


iven the variety of forms that pub- 

lic art takes today, the question 
remains as to what is perceived by a 
non-museum-going audience—one that 
is largely uninformed about art issues 
yet is potentially powerful and politi- 
cally enfranchised. All discussions of 
public art should consider a meaningful 
definition of the public. This has been 
treated theoretically in recent critical 
literature and, ina more pragmatic way, 
in the burgeoning public art commu- 


nity.” The general population is increas- 
ingly diverse and composed of special 
interest groups, whose commitment to 
self-determination frequently overshad- 
ows their sense of participation in the 
broader fabric of society. When we 
say “the public,” whom do we mean? 
Who is the audience for public art and 
who should participate in the selection 
process?” 

Public patronage is a complex issue, 
frequently disguising private interests 
and masking unspoken political agen- 
das. Some of these issues are raised in 
this Art Journal number by John 
Wetenhall in his article, ““Camelot’s 
Legacy to Public Art: Aesthetic Ideol- 
ogy in the New Frontier,” on support of 
the arts during the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and by Matthias Winzen in his 
article on contemporary public art in 
Germany, “The Need for Public Repre- 
sentation and the Burden of the German 
Past.” In keeping with their own poli- 
tics, many artists here and abroad 
attempt an interventionist stance, trying 
to reveal societal contradictions and spe- 
cial interest groups at work.” Others 
continue to prefer to take a less opposi- 
tional attitude. Both approaches can be 
seen in the artists discussed by Penny 
Balkin Bach in “To Light Up Philadel- 
phia,” a project utilizing light as a pub- 
lic art medium. 

Meaningful criteria for evaluating 
public art can be developed only after an 
examination of the many different styles 
and approaches it can take. Public art is 
today as diverse as museum or gallery 
art, as the artists’ statements in this 
issue clearly illustrate. As a proving 
ground for determining meaningful 
solutions, artists are frequently turning 
to temporary opportunities to test and 
expand current definitions of public art. 
Historic precedents for occasional proj- 
ects exist in such diverse examples as the 
Dewey Arch built in 1899 in Madison 
Square, New York, to commemorate 
Admiral George Dewey’s defeat of the 
Spanish in Manila, and the many expo- 
sition buildings and sculptures asso- 
ciated with world’s fairs. The value of 
this largely ignored but important con- 
temporary development is discussed in 
this issue by Patricia C. Phillips.” 

We see this issue of the Art Journal 
as a Starting point for developing a more 
serious discourse on public art. We are 
pleased to include statements by artists, 
as well as articles by art historians, 
critics, and administrators. They sug- 
gest a range of topics to be addressed 
and a healthy variety of approaches. We 
look forward to expanding this issue into 
a regularly published Public Art Jour- 
nal, and we welcome comments and 
suggestions. 


Notes 


| On a national level, the General Services 
Administration (GSA) had a percent-for-art 
component in its building program intermit- 
tently between 1963 and 1972 and steadily 
thereafter. The National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA) began its Art in Public Places 
program in 1965, offering matching grants to 
civic and university communities for the com- 
missioning of works of art for public sites. For 
art commissioned by the GSA, see: Donald W. 
Thalacker, The Place of Art in the World of 
Architecture, New York, 1980. For a survey of 
NEA public art funding, see: John Beardsley, 
Art in Public Places, Washington, DC, 1981. 
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Greenough’s overall concept for his twelve- 
foot-high seated marble representation of 
George Washington was based on a reconstruc- 
tion by Quatremere de Quincy of Phidias’ 
Zeus. lis head was modeled on Houdon’s por- 
trait bust of Washington. So controversial was 
this sculpture that it was removed from the 
Rotunda in 1843 and placed outdoors on the 
Capitol grounds, Only recently was it placed in 
the entrance hall of the Museum of History and 
Technology, in Washington. See: Wayne Crav- 
en, Sculpture in America, New York, 1968, pp. 
105-9: Lillian B. Miller, Patrons and Patrio- 
tism: The Encouragement of the Fine Arts in 
the United States, 1790-1860, Chicago, 1966, 
pp. 59-65; and Vivien Green Fryd, “Horatio 
Greenough's George Washington: A President 
in Apotheosis, in The Augustan Age, The 
Vergilian Society of America, College Park, 
MD, 1987. 


3 For the history of these early debates, see: 
Miller (cited n. 2), pp. 33-84. Trumbull’s 
paintings were: The Declaration of In- 
dependence, Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Surrender of General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, and General George Washington 
Resigning His Commission to Congress. 


4 For information on these projects, see: Helene 
Barbara Weinberg, “John La Farge and the 
Decoration of Trinity Church, Boston,” Jour- 
nal of the Society of Architectural Historians 
(1974), pp. 323-53; and Sara B. Webster, 
“The Albany Murals of William Morris Hunt” 
(Ph.D. diss., Graduate Center, City University 
New York, 1985). 


5 The most recent publications on the World's 
Columbian Exposition are: David F. Burg, Chi- 
cago's White City of 1893, Lexington, KY, 
1976: Reid Badger, The Great American Fair: 
The World's Columbian Exposition and 
American Culture, Chicago, 1979; Jeanne 
Madeline Weimann, The Fair Women, Chica- 
go, 1981: Stanley Applebaum, The Chicago 
World's Fair: A Photographic Record, New 
York, 1980: and Daniel Burnham, The Final 
Official Report of the Director of Works of the 
World's Columbian Exposition, New York, 
1988. 


6 For an overview of the period, the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and the City Beautiful 
movement, see: The American Renaissance, 
1876-1917, exh. cat., Brooklyn Museum, 1979. 
Also see: Michele H. Bogart, Public Sculpture 


and the Civic Ideal in New York City, 1890- 
1930, Chicago, 1989. 


7 One of the most notorious expressions of anti- 
ornamentalism was Adolf Loos’s polemical 
“Ornament and Crime,” published in Neue 
Freie Presse, 1908. A response to Loos’s and 
others’ contempt of ornament and decoration is 
Valerie Jaudon and Joyce Kozloff, “Art Hys- 
terical Notions of Progress and Culture,” Here- 
sies (Winter 1978), pp. 38-43. The authors, as 
contemporary painters, have contributed to the 
revival of painting and ornament in public art. 
This revival is discussed and documented in 
Robert Jensen and Patricia Conway, Ornamen- 
talism, New York, 1982: and Sally Webster, 
“Pattern and Decoration in the Public Eye,” 
Art in America (February 1987), pp. 118-25. 


8 The Bauhaus call for the integration of the arts 
is well known from Gropius’s proclamation of 
1919 for the new school. Its origins in earlier 
theories is traced by Avram Kampf, “Some 
Aspects of the Relationship of Architecture, 
Painting, and Sculpture,” Studies in Art, Jeru- 
salem, 1972, pp. 183-212. 


9 A close reading of architecture journals during 
the 1950s reveals the inclusion of art as a 
significant and pervasive theme. This develop- 
ment is discussed in detail in Harriet Senie, 
“Studies in the Development of Urban Sculp- 
ture: 1950-1975” (Ph.D. diss., Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, 1981). A more 
summary review is presented in Harriet Senie, 
“Urban Sculpture: Origins and New Ap- 
proaches,” Art News (September 1979), pp. 
108-14. 


10 For an interesting overview of the MIT project 
with comments by nearly all the participants, 
see: Artists and Architects Collaborate: 
Designing the Wiesner Building, Cambridge, 
MA, 1985. 


11 See: Rosalyn Deutsche, “Uneven Develop- 
ment: Public Art in New York City,” October 
(Winter 1988), pp. 3-52. 


12 See: The Architecture of the École des Beaux- 
Arts, ed. Arthur Drexler, New York, exh. cat., 
The Museum of Modern Art, 1977; and Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock and Philip Johnson, The 
International Style: Architecture since 1922, 
exh. cat., New York, The Museum of Modern 
Art, 1931. 


13 The existing bibliography on New Deal art is 
extensive and growing. Of special interest are: 
Richard D. McKinzie, The New Deal for Art- 
ists, Princeton, 1973, which presents a care- 
fully documented history and critical analysis 
of the program; and Francis V. O’Connor, Art 
For the Millions, Boston, 1973, which contains 
essays from the 1930s by artists and adminis- 
trators of the WPA. 


14 For a history of the contemporary mural move- 
ment, see: Eva Cockroft, John Weber, James 
Cockroft, Towards a People's Art, New York, 
1977. 


15 For example, the Notes and Comments column 
in The New Yorker, March 27, 1989, pp. 
33-34, compared Richard Serra’s Tilted Arc to 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial and attrib- 


uted the “failure” of Serra’s sculpture to the 
absence of commemorative content. 


16 See: Albert Elsen, Rodin’s “Thinker” and the 
Dilemmas of Modern Public Sculpture, New 
Haven, 1985. An excellent study that might 
well serve as a model for future approaches is 
Marvin Trachtenberg, The Statue of Liberty, 
New York, 1976. 


17 Numerous articles on the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial exist, analyzing both the controversy 
and the piece. Of special interest are Elizabeth 
Hess, “A Tale of Two Memorials,” Art in 
America (April 1983), pp. 120-27; and Nicho- 
las J. Capasso’s essay in The Critical Edge: 
Controversy in Recent American Architecture, 
ed. Tod Marder, Cambridge, MA, 1985. The 
renewed interest in memorials was even noted 
in the popular press by Jane Holtz Kay, “Hon- 
oring The Past: Renewed Zeal,” The New York 
Times, March 30, 1989, pp. Cl, C14. At the 
annual meeting of the College Art Association 
in 1989, the sculptor Linda Cunningham 
chaired a session entitled “The Memorial Re- 
defined.” An accompanying publication of the 
same name included articles by the art histori- 
ans -Ilene Lieberman, Mel McCombie, and 
Harriet Senic and illustrated statements by the 
artists Judy Baca, Willie Birch, Cynthia 
Carison, Eva Cockroft, Houston Conwill, 
Linda Cunningham, Betsy Damon, Christo- 
pher Hewat, Lisa Pfeifer, Richard Posner, 
Aviva Rahmani, Athena Tacha, Pat Ward 
Williams, and Jerilea Zempel. 


18 For a discussion of the Calder sculpture, the 
first commissioned under the NEA’s Art in 
Public Places program, see: Beardsley (cited n. 
1), pp. 14-20. 


19 A number of such land-reclamation sculptures 
are discussed in John Beardsley, Earthworks 
and Beyond, New York, 1984. 


20 A recent anthology of critical thinking on the 
topic is Discussions in Contemporary Culture, 
ed. Hal Foster, Seattle, 1987. Contributors 
include Thomas Crow, Martha Rosier, Craig 
Owens, Douglas Crimp, Barbara Kruger, and 
Krzysztof Wodiczko. 


21 The historical problem of the public art 
audience is addressed by Marianne Doezema 
and June Hargrove, The Public Monument and 
Its Audience, Cleveland, 1977. 


22 Different approaches to this kind of work can 
be seen in the New York bus shelters of Dennis 
Adams and the numerous light projects of 
Krzysztof Wodiczko. A recent compendium of 
critical writing on this type of public art is Art 
in the Public Interest, ed. Arlene Raven, Ann 
Arbor, 1989. 


23 See also: Patricia C. Phillips, “Out of Order: 
The Public Art Machine,” Artforum (Decem- 
ber 1988), pp. 92-97. 
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What We Have Learned 
about Modern Public Sculpture: 
Ten Propositions 


By Albert Elsen 
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Beginning with Rodin, most modern 

public sculpture has derived from 
the artists’ deeply held private values 
that have often conflicted with those of 
the public which they have chosen not to 
celebrate. The modern sculptor has 
enacted rather than depicted values 
important to enlightened modern soci- 
eties, such as making disciplined and 
constructive use of freedom of expres- 
sion. The artists’ challenge has been to 
convert the public to their ideas and 
values. 

Even before this century, when sculp- 
tors developed modern sculpture on 
their own and in private, in the 1880s 
Rodin transformed a public commission 
for the Burghers of Calais into a per- 
sonal statement about what values he 
would celebrate and the unconventional 
form his monument would thus be 
required to take. Rejecting the conven- 
tional hieratic pyramid, despite bitter 
criticism from his commissioners, Rodin 
used his cubicular compositional model 
to show the equality of the burghers’ 
courage before death by making them 
all the same height. Intended for ground 
level——on the very spot on which the six 
volunteered to die—and to be elbowed 
by the living and watered by the city’s 
dogs, Rodin wanted his bronze figures to 
show something unprecedented in public 
monuments: that true courage means 
the triumph over fear. Rodin was forced 
to accept a pedestal (and a different 
site) but otherwise succeeded in im- 
posing his artistic vision and values on 
commissioners and public. (In this infor- 
mal campaign of winning acceptance, 
Rodin anticipated his successors by uti- 
lizing interviews in the press to convey to 
the public his intentions.) 

About a century later, and reflecting 


the formalist evolution in modern sculp- 
ture, Richard Serra explained his 
motives for the controversial Tilted Arc 
in lower Manhattan: 


Placing pieces in an urban context 
is not synonymous with an interest 
in a large audience even though 
the work will be seen by many 
people who otherwise wouldn't 
look at art. The work I make does 
allow for experience outside the 
conventions of sculpture as sculp- 
ture. My audience is necessarily 
limited.’ 


For Serra, it is the needs of art, not the 
public, that come first. Not without jus- 
tification, this attitude has come to be 
known as “the public be damned”; it 
does not recognize that public art is paid 
for by the taxpayer, is located on public 
property, and must be seen daily by 


citizens living and working in the imme- 


diate area. Unlike Serra, Rodin believed 
that public art should meet more than 
the aesthetic needs of the community, 
affecting beneficially its mentality as 
well as taste. 


By contrast with tradition, and 

beginning with Redin, modern pub- 
lic sculpture has celebrated primarily 
art and life, rather than the dead and 
dying for one’s country. Sculptors have 
therefore and usually sought the monu- 
mental without the monument. Rodin’s 
Thinker, first publicly installed in 1906, 
was never intended to honor a single, 
dead artist. The cogitating figure was 
originally meant to celebrate all art- 
iStS—past, present, future-—who think 
about art and life, and who through the 
good of intellect and hard physical work 
realize their vision. When detached 


from its original home in The Gates of 
Hell, the sculpture’s meaning became 
colored by its contexts—-whether na- 
tional shrine, university campus, or art 
museum-—-not just for the public but for 
the sculptor himself. When he placed it 
before the Panthéon in Paris, Rodin 
reread his figure as a “social symbol” of 
all workers. The Thinker’s perpetual 
relevance is constantly certified by car- 
toonists and advertisers. 

Brancusi’s Kiss was made as a per- 
sonal statement, but he agreed to its 
installation in 1910 atop the grave of a 
young Romanian woman in the Mont- 
parnasse Cemetery. Not the conven- 
tional funerary image of grief, the copu- 
lating couple affirmed Brancusi’s belief 
and that of modern sculptors in an art of 
life over death. Nearly thirty years later 
Brancusi’s Gate of the Kiss for the War 
Memorial at Tirgu Jiu in Romania pro- 
jected his belief on a heroic scale. 

Philadelphia’s City Hall area affords 
a dramatic contrast between the old and 
the new in monumental public art. Atop 
City Hall is the forty-foot-high statue of 
William Penn by Alexander Milne 
Calder, Sandy Calder’s grandfather. 
The place of honor is reserved for a 
distinguished man, who helped found 
the state and gave his name to it. The 
traditional purpose of such heroic 
statues of venerable men was to inspire 
the young to emulate their deeds and, 
quite literally, give them something to 
look up to. 

Across the street stands Claes Olden- 
burg’s Giant Clothespin, which is forty- 
five feet high and was installed in 1976. 
In magnifying the mundane, Oldenburg 
pays tribute to an object at once known 
throughout the country for its usefulness 
but now admired for its handsome sculp- 
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tural form. The sculptor’s life attitude is 
that to keep sane in the contemporary 
world, one must win with wit. Appealing 
to the public’s sense of humor, and 
reminding it that history is what 
humans make as much as what they do, 
Oldenburg believed that people would 
lower their guard and be more suscepti- 
ble to the sculpture’s form. He was 
right. After installation the sculpture 
was roundly criticized as inappropriate 
for the bicentennial year until it was 
recognized that the metal clip near the 
top could be read as “76.” 

Mark de Suvero’s sculpture exempli- 
fies the preference of many abstract 
sculptors for the monumental without 
the monument. For Lady Day—which 
refers to the late blues singer Billie 
Holiday—is the name and not the title 
of this work. It was a dedication, not an 
explanation of a completed sculpture. 
The inspiring subject was a big, vigor- 
ous, open-form structure, both fixed and 
movable—a celebration of the modern 
sculptor’s art—that also serves as a pub- 
lic playground. 


Recent developments in modern 

public sculpture suggest, however, 
that there remains the need for memo- 
rials through which the community may 
publicly express private grief. Contra- 
dicting the view that modern sculpture 
lacks the power of past public art are 
examples of artists treating controver- 
sial subjects in ways that have stirred 
the community. 

Despite its controversial selection and 
strong initial opposition by various 
groups, Maya Lin’s Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial has won national respect and 
affection. Since its dedication in 1982 it 
has become a national shrine, the place 
where hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have come to mourn unashamedly 
in public. By contrast with the mascu- 
line obelisk of the Washington Monu- 
ment, towards which it points, the Me- 
morial is a more feminine cleft in the 
earth. Like Rodin’s Burghers of Calais, 
Lin’s Memorial proclaims the equality 
in heroism before death: the names of 
the dead are all inscribed in capital 
letters without mention of rank. No sin- 
gle act of government has done more 
towards healing the nation’s wounds and 
the Vietnam veterans’ sense of not being 
appreciated. 

Notwithstanding bitter opposition be- 
fore its installation, George Segal’s Sur- 
vivor, a tribute to the victims of the 
Holocaust commissioned by a Jewish 
group in San Francisco, has become the 
goal of pilgrimages. On any day it is not 
unusual to see flowers that have been 
placed in the hands of Segal’s figures or 
at the feet of The Survivor. 
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Fig. 1 George Segal, Gay Liberation, 1980, bronze and white lacquer, 71 x 192 x 
80”. Stanford University, Gift of The Mildred Andrews Fund. 





George Segal’s Gay Liberation (Fig. 
1) was intended as a tribute to a minor- 
ity struggling for its civil rights and to 
emphasize the common humanity of 
homosexuals and lesbians. (The sponsor, 
the late Peter Putnam and his Mildred 
Andrews Fund, supported only contro- 
versial public art to raise public con- 
sciousness.) Gay Liberation, installed on 
the Stanford University campus, has 
been a great source of comfort and pride 
to the gay community, as well as of 
despair, as I shall show later. 


Recent history has shown that mod- 

ern public sculpture, intentionally or 
not, can again serve the traditional 
needs of communities to have pride of 
place by means of a civic symbol. 

In Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty and 
Rude’s Departure of the Volunteers, 
America and France both have sculp- 
tural symbols of their national identi- 
ties. Periodically these sculptures be- 
come the focus of national rituals, 
patriotic occasions for reaffirming what 
they stand for. So heavy are these icons 
with symbolism that natives forget they 
are works of art. The bicentennial refur- 
bishing of the Statue of Liberty at awe- 
some cost confirmed the persistent need 
for tangible self-imagery of a nation that 
also prides itself on not being tied to the 
past. 

After the Statue of Liberty, the most 
dramatic, successful, and influential 
public monument in America may be 
Eero Saarinen’s Jefferson Memorial, 
or Gateway to the West, erected in Saint 
Louis in 1964 as part of the city’s urban 
renewal. Although entered by people, as 
in a building, the great arch is as much 


sculpture as architecture. Saarinen 
prophesied the mutual trespassing of 
boundaries by artists and architects, and 
his finest structures are unthinkable 
without modern sculpture. The Gateway 
ranks with the greatest public monu- 
ments not only because of its beautiful 
and appropriately symbolic form but 
because it holds its majestic scale. The 
artistic and popular success of the Gate- 
way did much to awaken cities all over 
the country to the desirability of using 
art to achieve a new visibility and 
identity. 

Although not so intended by the art- 
ists, several modern public sculptures 
have been adopted by communities as 
civic symbols. Picasso’s Head of a 
Woman (1967), in Chicago, is as tough 
a public sculpture for a city to come to 
terms with as was ever made. The favor- 
able international attention the sculp- 
ture brought to the city, and pride of 
association with a great artist, won out 
over initial ridicule. For years Picasso’s 
sculpture has served on travel posters as 
an emblem of a renewed Chicago. 

One of the first post-World War II 
government-funded (NEA) public 
sculptures in America was Calder’s 
Grande Vitesse (1978). After a stormy 
start, it was adopted by Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, as its symbol. The stabile’s 
silhouetted image 1s the city’s logo, even 
on sanitation trucks. Communal accep- 
tance in turn converted a previously 
skeptical President Gerald Ford to the 
cause of government support of public 
art. 

George Segal’s Steelworkers (1978) 
honors not just the city of Youngstown, 
Ohio, but the steelworkers who lived 


there and manned the great mills no 
longer in operation. The memorial’s 
public acceptance was helped by the 
facts that two former steelworkers were 
used by Segal as models and that it 
includes a section of an actual skeletal 
open-hearth furnace. By eliminating the 
pedestal and bigger-than-life heroes, no 
question but that Segal modernized suc- 
cessfully the tradition of the monument. 

There is evidence that the tradition of 
the conservative monument and its use 
of personification continues in lively 
form. For a building in Portland, Ore- 
gon, designed by Michael Graves, a 
young, former abstract artist, Raymond 
Kaskey, actually hammered and applied 
copper sheeting over a steel framework 
to create the form of a personification of 
the city. Portlandia derives from the 
city’s seal and in size is second in this 
country only to the Statue of Liberty. To 
the consternation of some modernists, 
since 1985 Portlandia has become a 
source of civic enjoyment and pride. 
Many among the community of art- 
ists welcome its animation and relief 
of the flat facade of Graves’s Municipal 
Building. 


There still remains the old need to 

replace or counter ugliness with 
beauty in public spaces. One of the great 
purposes served by modern public sculp- 
ture is to humanize the urban environ- 
ment through wit, poetry, and mystery, 
and by means of beauty to mute bad 
architecture and even reclaim devas- 
tated nature. 

Some years ago in the city of Chicago 
there were those who wanted a monu- 
ment to a famous baseball player. 
Instead of a statue, the federal 
government (GSA) accepted Claes 
Oldenburg’s proposal for a gigantic steel 
baseball bat, called Bat Column. Its 
monumental size calls attention to the 
abstract shape rather than the utility of 
the bat. For Oldenburg, his form pro- 
vides not only a reminder of Chicago’s 
love of baseball—thereby realizing the 
artist’s dream of an ironic monument to 
the commonplace—-but the crisscrossed 
structure also evokes one of the great 
skyscrapers for which that city is 
known. 

Henry Moore always believed that 
sculpture in public should offer people 
the extraordinary in form and meaning, 
bringing mystery and beauty into their 
lives. He also knew that placed in front 
of any building more than two stories 
high, a sculpture would look out of scale. 
(Sculpture that is in scale with its archi- 
tectural or spatial environment can be 
intimidating to people, as Serra discov- 
ered.) In compensation, however, as 
Moore’s art showed when installed 


before the San Francisco Symphony 
building, sculpture can redefine or 
expand what the public understands as 
beauty and be a gift to the street, 
restoring human presence and scale to 
the urban environment. 

The American sculptor-pioneer of 
environmental or site-specific sculpture 
is Isamu Noguchi. In the 1930s he 
dreamed of urban sculptured “play- 
grounds” for adults as well as children. 
It was not until late in his career that he 
was commissioned to do big urban proj- 
ects like the Detroit Civic Center Plaza 
(1972-76), with its great Pylon and 
Dodge Memorial Fountain—surely one 
of the greatest fountains ever designed. 
All the lessons he had learned from his 
public and private sculpture went into 
this bold project, a reminder that for 
such ambitious and complex public proj- 
ects, commissioners should not focus 
only on “emerging artists.” More than 
the nearby Renaissance Center, which is 
like a glassy fortress shut off from the 
old city, Noguchi’s plaza attracts people 
by the inviting and flexible character of 
its open, shaped spaces and the scale of 
its big but subtly simple forms. 

In the drive to make cities more lov- 
able and livable, some sculptors—Alice 
Aycock and Siah Armajani, for exam- 
ple—have created their own abstract 
architecture. The landscape architect 
Lawrence Halprin has made his own 
sculpture for imaginative urban foun- 
tains, such as the one in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in front of the mediocre Civic 
Auditorium Building. Halprin describes 
his work as a “people’s park,” since the 
fountain is conceived not just to be 
heard and seen but to be entered into 
and passed behind. Since 1970, the 
fountain has given great pleasure to 
the city, day and night, and this good- 
will partly explains its admirable 
maintenance. 

Symptomatic of the recent emergence 
of many women into the field of friendly 
environmental sculpture is Elyn Zim- 
merman’s Marabar, completed in 1984 
for the forecourt of the National Geo- 
graphic Building in Washington. Split 
and polished boulders from the Dakotas 
flank a reflecting pool and moving 
stream cut into the court's pavement 
and with the landscaping form an urban 
oasis of quiet in harmony with the 
National Geographic commissioners’ 
history of revealing the wonders of the 
earth. 

Robert Morris’s 1979 earthwork for 
King County, Washington, was made 
from an old four-acre gravel pit that had 
become an embarrassment to the 
county. He terraced with grass the sides 
of the pit. The resulting undulating 
rhythms and shadows change dramati- 


cally with the light. From its bottom one 
sees only the sky, but from the top there 
is a splendid view of a valley. Although 
Morris was at one time a dogmatic 
formalist, his sculptured natural amphi- 
theater has been a model of public art 
used for the reclamation of nature. 
Being a civic-minded citizen now seems 
compatible with being a modern artist. 


Another and growing recent devel- 

opment has been the rejection of the 
“public-be-damned” attitude of certain 
modern artists and the deliberate cre- 
ation of “viewer-friendly” public art in 
which the artist may collaborate with 
other professionals and the community. 

In the United States, Noguchi was 
the first modern sculptor to want public 
art that people would enjoy as they had 
enjoved parks, gardens, and play- 
grounds when young. In such projects as 
his Chase Manhattan Bank Plaza in 
New York City and the Costa Mesa, 
California, Plaza, Noguchi fulfills his 
earlier dreams of taking over an entire 
open urban space and providing its fur- 
niture, landscaping, and art. The results 
are inviting places where office workers 
and other city dwellers can escape the 
stress and tedium of business. 

No modern artist has been more 
imaginative, venturesome, and energetic 
in his projects for viewer-friendly public 
art than Christo. He has ingeniously 
combined the communist and capitalist 
systems by creating art for the masses, 
whose construction involves hundreds of 
skilled and unskilled workers, all paid 
for by himself through the sale of his 
preparatory drawings. His 1985 project 
The Wrapped Pont Neuf (Fig. 2) 
involved covering with a golden cloth the 
most historic and beautiful bridge in 
Paris for two weeks. As is typical of 
Christo’s projects, when first announced 
the Pont Neuf proposal outraged many, 
and the city was divided not only over 
the merits of the project but over 
whether it was art. When realized, the 
day-round changing beauty and sen- 
suous physical experience of the 
wrapped bridge united most of the city. 
Just as the building of the bridge about 
1600 had changed Paris forever and 
caused its focus on the Seine, so too did 
Christo’s art bring Parisians back to this 
focus. A new visibility was given to a 
handsome old structure and great his- 
toric monument that had become invisi- 
ble with time. Unlike Napoleon, who 
gave his name to sites by force of arms, 
Christo is forever paired with a famous 
site by force of art. 

In Paris, too, we have a brilliant con- 
trast between public art that is both 
friendly and unfriendly to the viewer. 
Richard Serra’s Clara-Clara was cen- 
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Fig. 2 Christo, The Wrapped Pont Neuf, Paris, 1985, 444,000 square feet of 





woven polyamide fabric, 36,000 feet of rope. 


trally installed in the lovely, small, for- 
mal Square de Choisy by the mayor of 
Paris. The inhabitants of the 13th arron- 
dissement were suddenly confronted a 
few years ago by two gigantic C-shaped 
Cor-Ten steel expanses back-to-back 
except for a narrow interval between 
them. Unappreciative of Serra’s space- 
carving intentions to advance art, the 
inhabitants of the area didn’t wait long 
to use the steel walls as a community 
bulletin board (Fig. 3). 

A few miles away, in front of the 
Pompidou Center, is the Stravinsky 
Fountain, by Niki de Saint Phalle and 
Jean Tinguely, before which tourists 
and natives line up to have their pictures 
taken. Bright colors and shapes reminis- 
cent of modern playgrounds, such as 
that in the Pare de Choisy, and chil- 
dren’s toys or fairy-tale characters swiv- 
el, lurch, and dip accompanied by 
erratic and surprising water displays. 
Machinery is mocked and fantasy cele- 
brated. The artists’ message is clear: 
serious public art can be fun! 


In certain countries the modern 

sculptor has won unprecedented 
rights in the form of laws protecting 
public as well as private art. 

Under the Berne Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, artists have the right to claim 
authorship of the work and to object to 
any distortion, mutilation, or other mod- 
ification that would be prejudicial to 
their honor and reputation. Britain has 
just signed the Berne Convention and 
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the moral right will be enforced, much 
too late to save Jacob Epstein’s 1904 
frieze of nude figures on a building in 
the Strand, a pioneering example of 
modern public art. Conceived for the 
headquarters of the British Medical 
Association, Epstein’s life-size figures 
symbolized the stages of life and various 
allegories appropriate to the medical 
profession. They scandalized the public 
at the time but made Epstein and mod- 
ern sculpture something the British pub- 
lic had to come to terms with thereafter. 
When the building was sold to the Rho- 
desian government in the 1930s, the new 
owners destroyed most of the figures as 
inappropriate. Protests from the art 
world were in vain, and there was no law 
to prohibit this iconoclasm, until now. 

France was the first country to legal- 
ize the artist’s moral right. Within the 
last decade, two works of public art that 
were halted during creation by their 
commissioners were ordered to comple- 
tion by the French court. Jean Dubuffet 
designed a sculptured park, Salon 
d’ Eté, for the Renault factory in Paris. 
When a new director took over he 
decided it was too costly and ordered 
work on it to stop. Dubuffet won his law 
suit, but when he discovered the Renault 
workers did not like his project, he 
decided not to finish it and to cover what 
had been done with dirt and grass. Dan- 
iel Buren’s projected truncated colon- 
nade for the forecourt of the Palais 
Royale was similarly halted, but then 
resumed and finished when the French 
court so ordered. 


The United States is now a party to 
the Berne Convention, but has not 
enacted amendments that would enforce 
the moral-right provision at the federal 
level. This enforcement has been left to 
the states, notably California and Mas- 
sachusetts, which have existing laws 
that protect the artist’s right of person- 
ality, or the moral right. 

Noguchi’s sculpture Shinto was 
owned by the Bank of Tokyo and specifi- 
cally commissioned for the lobby of its 
New York headquarters. Without the 
artist’s knowledge and consent, Shinto 
was taken down in 1980, cut up to 
permit its removal from the building, 
then reassembled and reportedly sold to 
someone else. Unprotected then and 
even now by New York law, Noguchi 
could only renounce his authorship of 
the work. If this had taken place in 
California after 1982, Noguchi might 
have been able to prevent Shinto’s muti- 
lation had he been warned, and had he 
not been warned he would have had a 
cause of legal action. 

At least one California sculptor has 
been a beneficiary of that state’s en- 
lightened laws, the California Art Pres- 
ervation Act (1979) and the California 
Cultural and Artistic Creations Act 
(1982). In 1964 Carroll Barnes com- 
pleted a monumental abstract sculpture 
for the Sun-Maid raisin company in 
Fresno, California. Over the years he 
used this work to win many other com- 
missions. In 1984 he discovered that his 
sculpture had been demolished by its 
owner, contrary to the California laws, 
which required giving the artist the 
opportunity of recovering the work at his 
or her own expense before its in- 
tentional destruction. Barnes filed suit 
and in effect won when he received an 
out-of-court cash settlement from the 
company. 

What we have learned since Rodin is 
that it is in the public interest, not just 
that of the artist, to pass legislation 
protecting works of art from deteriora- 
tion and destruction. 


Through education and exposure to 

modern art and its controversies, the 
American public is becoming increas- 
ingly sophisticated and exerting its 
rights to protect and protest certain pub- 
lic sculptures. 

For the sake of argument let us define 
public sculpture as that to which the 
public has free access and which is 
usually funded directly or indirectly by 
the taxpayer. After nearly a century of 
struggle for artists’ rights, the American 
public now seems more alert to its legal 
and ethical options when a work of pub- 
lic art that is destined to be permanent, 


and without review, pleases or offends 
its sensibilities. In the last ten years 
sculptors have been faced increasingly 
with the historically new demand that 
their public work be submitted to a 
human environmental-impact report. 
The following events explain why. 

In 1983 Red Grooms was commis- 
sioned by a Denver oilman to make a 
public sculpture to upgrade the cultural 
image of the city. The resulting work 
showed a caricatural cowboy and Indian 
in what Grooms called the Shoot-Out. 
The sculpture had to be relocated three 
times and finally removed to a walled 
courtyard of the Denver Art Museum. 
The causes of these relocations were 
public protests, including those of femi- 
nists and Native Americans, over the 
trivializing of violence and the public 
demeaning of Indians still subjected to 
suffering and persecution. The lesson 
learned is that modern sculpture far 
from lacking power can still outrage as 
well as inspire. When a modern sculptor 
is unaware that the location of his work 
makes it a “hot subject,” he and his 
commissioner can get burned—and for 
reasons that are not all frivolous. 

In 1975 a group of federal judges 
protested the placement of George Sug- 
arman’s government-commissioned 
(GSA) work, People’s Sculpture, before 
the Baltimore Federal Center. The 
judges argued not only that the work 
failed to signify the “gravity of the law” 
but that it was a physical hazard and a 
“potential shelter for persons bent on 
mischief or assault on the public,” and 
this included the hiding of bombs in the 
sculpture. At a public hearing in 1976, 
however, Sugarman received over- 
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whelming support from the public, as 
well as from artists and nonartists from 
the art world, and the powerful judges 
were effectively overruled by the people. 
The lesson learned is that no longer can 
the American public be stereotyped 
simply as philistines where good art is 
concerned. 

In the famous case of Serra’s Tilted 
Arc, it was judges again who led the 
drive to remove a government-commis- 
sioned sculpture from in front of federal 
buildings. This time, and through peti- 
tions and a public hearing, many gov- 
ernment employees and residents of 
lower Manhattan registered their dis- 
pleasure as well. Serra had strong back- 
ing from the art world but in two court 
cases the judges rejected his freedom- 
of-speech arguments for not removing 
Arc, and it is now in storage. 


Public acceptance of modern sculp- 

ture even of the highest quality has 
always involved risk for the artists, but 
recent history has taught that the pub- 
lics education, including that by com- 
missioners and artists, helps to reduce 
those risks. 

In 1977 when Carl Andre installed 
his Stone Field Sculpture in the center 
of Hartford, Connecticut, next to an old 
church and cemetery, there was such a 
public outcry that it became national 
news. There followed extensive discus- 
sion in the press, both pro and con, and 
Andre gave several lectures in Hartford 
on his work in general as well as on 
Stone Field Sculpture. The subsequent 
general acceptance and popular enjoy- 
ment of the once-controversial sculpture 
reinforce the lesson that educating the 
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Fig. 3 Richard Serra, Clara-Clara, 1983, Cor-Ten steel. Paris, Square de Choisy, 


1988. 


public in advance is both prudent and 
wise. (Still another lesson is that people 
find it hard to hate sculpture they can sit 
on and picnic near.) 

No artist spends anywhere near the 
time, ingenuity, and patience as Christo 
does in educating the public and govern- 
ment officials in his art and proposals. 
His short-lived projects, such as the Val- 
ley Curtain and Running Fence erected 
in northern California in 1977, are 
enjoyed by hundreds of thousands of 
people. They appreciate his concern for 
the environment, the audacity of his 
thinking, and the sheer beauty of the 
spectacles he creates. Once-hostile com- 
munities become Christo fan clubs. The 
farmers around Petaluma, California, 
fly to the “unveiling” of new Christo 
projects. Christo is never plagued by the 
issues created by permanence or tax- 
payer revolts. His projects serve to refo- 
cus interest in the beauty of the sites 
chosen. Sometimes dismissed as “the- 
ater” by his critics, Christo’s art teaches 
us that great theater that is free is 
always better than dull or intimidat- 
ing public sculpture paid for by angry 
taxpayers. 

I would cite a personal example. 
When Kenneth Snelson’s Mozart 1 
(Figs. 4 and 5) was erected on the 
Stanford University campus (thanks to 
a grant from the NEA), the work was 
done by graduate students in the School 
of Engineering. They agreed, as one, 
that it was the “slickest engineering they 
had ever seen.” Besides giving a public 
lecture, Snelson was present during the 
construction, and he answered hundreds 
of questions from passing students. The 
sculpture’s success was due in large part 
to the community’s feeling that it had a 
part in the work’s coming into being. 


1 () “How exposed are works of art to 

all madness!” Because of vandal- 
ism, censorship, defective materials, and 
poor maintenance, the permanence of 
public sculpture has always been 
problematic. 

The quotation is from a French writ- 
er, Henri Perrin, who in 1905 wrote 
about the destruction of a cast of Ro- 
din’s Thinker in front of the Panthéon 
by a hatchet-wielding madman. Perrin 
pointed to the irony of posting guards in 
front of public buildings while leaving 
unprotected what he referred to as “the 
treasures of humanity.” Seventeen years 
later the Paris Municipal Council 
removed The Thinker from in front of 
the Panthéon without a public hearing 
or an explanation, reminding us that 
permanent installations in modern times 
are still vulnerable to politicians. 

Even before the time of Rodin, public 
sculpture was vulnerable to determined 
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vandals. In 1971, however, in the time of 
public protests against the Vietnam 
War and of urban racial violence, the 
bronze cast of The Thinker in front of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art was 
blown up with plastique by an unknown 
person. (The director had the sculpture 
reinstalled in its damaged state as testi- 
mony to the times.) 

Just a few years ago George Segal’s 
Gay Liberation (see Fig. 1) was ham- 
mered fifty-three times by an unknown 
assailant, alleged by the Stanford Uni- 
versity gay community to be a homo- 
phobe. Intended as a consciousness-rais- 
ing work, to Segal’s dismay his sculpture 
has become a “lightning rod” for intol- 
erance. According to psychologists who 
work with disturbed people, overt means 
of protecting public art only challenge 
the determined vandal. 

The mutilation and destruction of 
public art has not always been the work 
of angry and irresponsible persons. Art 
museums have participated. In 1975 the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
mugged one of its own works of art, 
perhaps America’s greatest fountain at 
the time, in broad daylight in front of 
the entire city. The museum director 
violated the integrity of Calder’s foun- 
tain Hello Girls, which had been 
designed and built for the museum’s 
garden, by draining the water and plac- 
ing the sculptures on dry land without 
the artist’s consent. Relocated amid 
trees, they could function neither as 
mobiles nor in relation to one another. 

Two examples dramatize a different 
kind of ‘“‘madness’—that of censor- 
ship—based on clashes between artists’ 
personal values and those of their com- 
missioners. Rodin’s monument to Bal- 
zac was more an intuited symbol of a 
creator and creation than a portrait of a 
writer. He considered the sculpture’s 
drastically contracted and phallic form 
the new “pivot” of his aesthetic. The 
figure was rejected by its sponsors as 
without decorum, a caricature, and nota 
finished work. 

Robert Arneson’s monument to 
George Moscone, the assassinated 
mayor of San Francisco, was rejected by 
his successor, Diane Feinstein, and her 
art commission in 1981 because the ped- 
estal contained an imprint of the type of 
gun used in the killing and the words 
“Bang, bang.” Arneson, whose style it 
was to provide his own graffiti on his 
pedestals, wanted to synopsize history 
and give the viewer the answer to, Why 
the monument? The mayor then argued 
that no such public memorial should 
recall violence and that it was inappro- 
priate for the city named after Saint 
Francis. (This is the same city that Clint 
Eastwood’s Dirty Harry calls home.) 





Fig. 4 Kenneth Snelson, Mozart I, 1982, stainless steel, 24 x 35 x 30’. Stanford 
University. 
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Fig. 5 Stanford University students erecting Snelson’s Mozart I, 1982. 


The final examples of “madness” 
refer to that of both the artists who 
make public art and those who are obli- 
gated to maintain it. The use of materi- 
als that do not hold up well over time, 
such as Cor-Ten steel, is the responsibil- 
ity of the artists like Tony Smith, whose 
sculpture (Gracehoper) in front of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts requires con- 
stant restoration because the joints do 
not hold; and this type of steel keeps on 
corroding. Richard Serra’s Tilted Arc 
suffered from lack of constant care by 
the government in the removal of graff- 


ti. Too often civic commissioners have 
not learned to budget and otherwise 
provide for proper maintenance of pub- 
lic works. But artists who use Cor-Ten 
know in advance that grafhti removal 
over long periods of time will lead to 
uneven coloring of their works, thereby 
detracting from enjoyment of their for- 
mal beauty. 

More universal moral-rights laws, 
especially in the United States, protect- 
ing works of public art from physical 
harm, whether through negligence or by 
intention, seems an appropriate solution. 


These laws should also make commis- 
sioners more aware of the potential of 
inherent vice in commissioned sculp- 
tures neglected or ignored by the artists 
who made them. 

For more reasons than I can discuss 
here, what we have learned since Rodin 
is that there are new questions to 
answer. Is permanency in public art 
always possible or even a good thing? Is 
it not a form of modern madness to think 
that a new public sculpture can, much 
less should, remain in the same spot for 
all time? Since our cities and tastes 
change so rapidly and drastically, what 
is the true feasibility and desirability of 
permanent public sculpture? Should 
there not be a periodic review process 
that would determine a public work’s 
lifespan? Sculptures that prove to be 
successful with the public over long peri- 
ods of time could be declared historic 
monuments, and every attempt could be 
made to preserve them in the same loca- 
tion for as long as possible. Those that 
do not, when movable, and with the 
artist’s consent, could be relocated and 
given a new life. 


Note 

This article was originally given as a slide lecture 
at the International Conference on Sculpture, 
Trinity College, Dublin, August 29, 1988. 


| Quoted in Calvin Tomkins, “The Art World: 
Tilted Arc,” The New Yorker, May 20, 1985, p. 
100. 


Albert Elsen, Walter A. Haas 
Professor of Art History at Stanford 
University, is the author of Rodin’s 
Thinker and the Dilemmas of Modern 
Public Sculpture and writes on modern 
sculpture. 
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Richard Serra’s “Tilted Arc” 


Art and Non-Art Issues 


By Harriet Senie 


uring the night of March 16, 1989, 

Tilted Arc (Fig. 1) was dismantled 
by the General Services Administration 
(GSA) and stored in a warehouse in 
Brooklyn. This same federal govern- 
ment agency in 1979, as part of its 
percent-for-art program, had commis- 
sioned Richard Serra to build a sculp- 
ture for Federal Plaza in lower Manhat- 
tan. According to established agency 
procedure, the commissioning process 
began with recommendations by the 
building architect to include sculpture in 
the plaza. Selection of the artist was 
made by a three-member panel of art 
professionals appointed by the National 
Endowment of the Arts (NEA).' During 
the two-year evaluation period that fol- 
lowed, Serra addressed GSA concerns 
over placement, maintenance, lighting, 
and so forth, until the sculpture was 
accepted by agency offices in both 
Washington and New York. The salient 
points here are 1) that Serra followed 
established procedures and fulfilled all 
GSA requirements, and 2) that the 
GSA could not have been, in any way, 
surprised by the appearance of Tilted 
Are.’ 

After its installation in 1981 the GSA 
received a few complaints. This initial 
flurry, not unusual for any new piece, 
soon died down. Critical reception of the 
piece was mixed.’ By 1983 local 
employees interviewed at the site 
seemed largely puzzled or disturbed by 
the sculpture. Some referred to Tilted 
Arc as “the wind breaker,” in apprecia- 
tion of this decidedly non-art function.* 

In 1984 William Diamond was 
appointed GSA Regional Administra- 
tor, and subsequently, largely as a result 
of Diamond’s maneuvers, the public 
controversy began. Initially, Diamond 
tried unsuccessfully to have the sculp- 
ture removed by soliciting potential 
alternative sites in and around New 
York City.” Throughout, Diamond in- 
sisted that his judgment was not aes- 
thetic and that he was not censoring a 
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Fig. 1 Richard Serra, Tilted Arc, installed 1981, Cor-Ten steel, New York City, 
Federal Plaza. Photographed February 1987. 


work of art. His public argument con- 
centrated on the alleged destructive 
effects of the sculpture on the social 
function of the plaza. Yet he ordered 
placed in the lobbies of the two federal 
buildings that frame the site petitions 
“For Relocation,” asserting that the sig- 
natories “find no artistic merit in the 
Serra artwork.” 

In March 1985 Diamond held a pub- 
lic hearing over which he presided. He 
chose the four-member panel—two of 
whom were employed by GSA—and 
then evaluated the results of three days 
of testimony by 180 witnesses.° The pan- 
el’s recommendation, hardly a surprise 
after Diamond’s previous statements 
and actions, was that the sculpture be 
relocated. This left the next step to 
Dwight Ink, then acting administrator 
of the GSA in Washington, who sug- 
gested that a professional panel be 
appointed by the National Endowment 
for the Arts to determine whether a 


specific alternative location would be an 
appropriate site. On December 15, 
1987, in the pouring rain, Richard Serra 
stood in front of Tilted Arc and 
explained its site specificity to this NEA 
panel, which was chaired by the labor 
mediator Theodore Kheel.’ They voted 
unanimously that the sculpture could 
not be moved without destroying its 
artistic integrity and intent. Kheel con- 
cluded that any further attempt to find 
an appropriate alternative site would be 
“at best academic and at worst an exer- 
cise in futility.” 

Throughout this period, Serra persis- 
tently sought legal remedies to protect 
the sculpture.* In September 1987 a 
federal judge ruled against a claim 
by the artist that his first-amendment 
rights had been violated. In March 1989 
a last-ditch effort to save Tilted Arc 
under the Berne Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works 
(recently signed by the United States) 


was abandoned on advice of counsel. 
Although Serra could find no legal pro- 
tection, a high-ranking and politically 
appointed official, William Diamond, 
was able to act, without censure, in an 
area where no official policy existed, 
over an issue that was then the focus 
of considerable public debate and 
controversy.’ 

How was this permitted to happen? 
What were Diamond’s motives? It was 
suggested by several persons closely 
involved that the conservative Diamond 
had long-standing political ambitions in 
New York City and was using this issue 
as a vehicle for personal publicity and 
political leverage.'? Regional adminis- 
trators are political appointees and 
report directly to the director of GSA in 
Washington. The more important the 
region (and New York is clearly one of 
the most important), the more poten- 
tially powerful the regional administra- 
tors. What made Diamond’s position 
even more powerful was that throughout 
most of these proceedings there was only 
an acting director of GSA in Washing- 
ton—Richard Austin, who had previ- 
ously been the regional administrator in 
Chicago and was therefore sympathetic 
to the issue of local control. 


I nvariably, the public art system oper- 
ates in a political arena and is thus 
subject to a variety of non-art issues that 
must be taken into account. Personal 
ambition and local politics are always 
operative and germane. These are tied to 
public opinion, which can, of course, be 
manipulated. With Tilted Arc, public 
opinion against the sculpture mounted 
as the events were reported, or misre- 
ported, in the press. The role of the 
media in irresponsibly fanning the fires 
of public-art controversy requires fur- 
ther documentation. Why is it, for 
example, that although 120 of the 180 
witnesses at the March 1985 hearing 
were in favor of keeping Tilted Arc at 
Federal Plaza, the public perception was 
that the majority of people testifying 
wanted the sculpture to go? The corre- 
spondence received by the GSA 
throughout was approximately 85 per- 
cent in favor of keeping Tilted Are." 
Had the Serra “hearing” been held as 
an open discussion at the time of the 
commission, things might have gone dif- 
ferently. Had the public, like Kheel’s 
panel, initially had the benefit of Serra’s 
words instead of Diamond’s, they might 
have been better able to appreciate 
Tilted Arc and to resist Diamond’s 
manipulative tactics. Had there been, 
say, a video program in the building 
lobby continually explaining the sculp- 
ture, its changing audience might have 
seen and experienced the sculpture dif- 


ferently. Such information is, as a mat- 
ter of course, provided for a museum 
audience. It is all the more necessary at 
a public site. 

Without it, only a narrowly circum- 
scribed way of seeing is possible. In life 
(although not in art) we are usually 
restricted to a “looks like” or metaphori- 
cal means of identification. The need to 
identify and understand what we see is 
basic; it is a necessary way of making 
the unknown familiar. Simply put, if we 
can't identify a moving car as such, we 
are physically at risk. If we can't place a 
work of art in an understandable con- 
text, we are emotionally and intellec- 
tually threatened. Much of the pervasive 
unease evoked by new works of art in the 
public domain can only be understood in 
that context. 

Tilted Arc was compared to the Ber- 
lin Wall. To some, Serra’s sculpture, 
more than most, was perceived as 
threatening. In a museum or gallery 
setting this quality was praised as pow- 
erful.'? In a public space it was inter- 
preted by many as hostile. Others appre- 
ciated it as heroic, an expression of the 
potential of sculpture to function as a 
dramatic visual and perceptual element 
in an urban context—and, therefore, in 
life. 

In any event, the comments elicited 
by Tilted Arc went beyond any tmplicit 
“hostile” content in the piece. The 
sculpture was seen as being downright 
dangerous. A physical-security special- 
ist for the Federal Protection and Safety 
Division of the GSA went so far as to 
state that the piece presented “a blast 
wall effect-—-comparable to devices 
which are used to vent explosive forces. 
This one could vent an explosion both 
upward and on an angle toward both 
buildings.” Although this testimony 
represented an extreme position, it did 
underline a recurring theme of a per- 
ceived threat of physical violence asso- 
ciated with the sculpture. 

Following a similar line of thinking, 
George Sugarman’s GSA sculpture, 
Baltimore Federal, of 1978, was seen as 
threatening because rapists could and 
therefore presumably would hide behind 
it.'* Although these and comments like 
them are initially amusing, they reveal 
that serious issues are at stake for those 
who utter them. Feelings of helplessness 
frequently result in expressions of hostil- 
ity. Over and over again, we see the 
public rendered helpless and hostile by 
art they don’t or can’t understand. With 
or without the necessary tools or vocabu- 
lary to do so, the general public will try 
to interpret the objects that continue to 
be put in their spaces. 

Seeing may be believing, but with 
contemporary art it is rarely under- 


standing. | have been arguing for some 
time for the inclusion of an art-educa- 
tion component in the public-art pro- 
cess. Art education is at present such a 
peripheral part of our public-education 
system that most audiences come to 
public art without any background in 
the visual arts whatsoever. An educa- 
tion program would at least present the 
general public with the kind of informa- 
tion that is, as a matter of course, avail- 
able to a museum audience—the con- 
text and vocabulary (visual and verbal) 
with which to understand a work of art, 
though not necessarily to like It. 


P ublic expectations for a site usually 
begin with public amenities. Unfor- 
tunately, these were neither addressed 
by the GSA nor included as part of 
Serra’s commission. Federal employees 
expressed the desire for trees, benches, 
and more open space—all at a premium 
in crowded lower Manhattan. Public 
sculpture in an urban site is not urban 
renewal, although it is often expected to 
function that way. An independent or 
site-specific sculpture will not obviate 
the need for landscaping or street furni- 
ture. These clearly should be considered 
at the time of building as part of the site 
design. To varying degrees, they may 
fall under the aegis of the artist or 
architect or the landscape architect. 

What emerged at the hearings and in 
Diamond’s subsequent statements was a 
vision of Federal Plaza without the 
sculpture as an idyllic haven of open 
space (Fig. 2).'° In reality, the fountain, 
which predated the Serra sculpture, per- 
sistently flooded one part of the plaza or 
the other, depending on the direction of 
the wind. It remains today mostly in- 
operative. Of course, no sculpture can 
make up for inhuman architecture or 
inhospitable urban design. Neverthe- 
less, public sculpture is frequently com- 
missioned with just that unstated and 
probably unrealized expectation. 

Had Tilted Arc the benefit of a dif- 
ferent commissioning procedure with 
community input and a thoughtful edu- 
cation program, a careful consideration 
of public amenities at the site, and the 
ultimate right of due process, the 
results, in all likelihood, would have 
been different. In the wake of Dia- 
mond’s action, policy and procedural 
issues remain to be addressed. Of these, 
perhaps the most important are: Should 
a removal procedure be an official part 
of the public-art process? If so, what are 
the justifiable grounds? Should there be 
any time constraints? Who should 
decide and how? 

The procedures attending the removal 
of Tilted Arc were clearly a subversion 
of the democratic as well as the public 
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Fig. 2 Federal Plaza, New York City, August 1989. 
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Fig. 3 Richard Serra, Tilted Arc, February 1987. 


art process. It is a lamentable example 
of yet another bureaucratic system 
manipulated by a hostile insider to cir- 
cumvent the working checks and bal- 
ances. The results of the removal of 
Tilted Arc will continue to be felt for 
quite some time. Michael Faubion, 
assistant director for the Visual Arts 
Program for the NEA (and, as such, the 
liaison with the GSA), feared that it 
might jeopardize the existence of local 
percent-for-art programs. “The mes- 
sage,” he said, “of Tilted Arc is that 
neither legal procedures nor an artist’s 
wishes make a difference. This signal 
from the federal government can have 
very serious ramifications.”'’ Certainly 
300 
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it will make existing programs more 
conservative and thus seriously compro- 
mise them.'* 

Together with these issues of public 
policy, a closer look at the art issues 
involved in the Tilted Are case is man- 
dated. Art issues have to do primarily 
with style and artistic intent and their 
appropriateness to a site. The most sig- 
nificant art issue about Tilted Arc 
seemed to be its site specificity. (It was 
this argument that convinced the 
advisory panel that the sculpture could 
not be moved without destroying its 
essence.) In the 1970s the concept of 
site-specific art became important as 
artists sought an alternative to object 
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art, which was perceived as commercial 
commodity. Theoretically, a work was 
created for a specific site and thereby 
became a part of it. This approach gov- 
erned both the land art of Robert Smith- 
son (and others working in remote 
regions of this country) and an increas- 
ing number of gallery installations con- 
cerned with the creation of an interior 
environment rather than the display of 
independent art objects. 

An unresolved problem of site speci- 
ficity in a public space is that the site 
itself may undergo change, possibly fre- 
quently. Sometimes, too, a sculpture will 
work very well in a site other than the 
one for which it was originally designed. 
This appeared to be the case with Ser- 
ra’s Clara-Clara, which, although not 
specifically intended for the Centre 
Pompidou, was to have been installed 
there as part of the Serra exhibition. 
Because of load-bearing problems, how- 
ever, it was temporarily resited in the 
Tuileries, where it met with great criti- 
cal acclaim.'’ Upon its purchase by the 
City of Paris, it was relocated in the 
Square de Choisy. At Federal Plaza it 
was Serra’s intention to “1) structure 
the plaza and create directions, accen- 
tuating existing pedestrian patterns, 2) 
link the two sites of the federal enclave 
in that the sculpture should act as a 
bridge, connecting and visually gather- 
ing the different federal architectures, 
and 3) create a sculptural space within 
the plaza which could be experienced by 
those crossing the plaza on their way 
into and out of the buildings.” 


I ndeed, Tilted Arc realized Serra’s 
aims. It provided a variety of con- 
stantly changing views that interacted 
directly with the street and the architec- 
ture. From an initial approach, walking 
north along Centre Street, it bore an 
uncanny resemblance to a view of Le 
Corbusier’s chapel at Ronchamp (Fig. 
3). From above, as it was seen from a 
number of surrounding buildings, Tilted 
Arc formed a graceful line, almost lyri- 
cal in its nature. 

Yet this was not the art experience of 
many. Quite literally, many individuals 
couldn’t see beyond the size (12 by 120’) 
and the material of the sculpture. The 
sculpture did not block actual paths that 
people used to cross the space. Rather, it 
temporarily blocked their view of what 
was on the other side of the sculpture. 
This was perceived as threatening, while 
the rusted surface of the Cor-Ten steel 
was frequently perceived as an insult.” 

Furthermore, its placement was seen 
as an obstacle to public use of the space. 
Tilted Arc doesn't actually inhibit con- 
certs and performances, as was fre- 
quently stated. The composers Philip 


Glass and Alvin Lucier offered to per- 
form their works in the plaza. Lucier 
even conducted a study of the effect of 
the sculpture on sound and found it 
quite favorable. The performance artist 
Joan Jonas remarked that the sculpture 
created a “natural amphitheater” that 
would be an ideal setting for her work. 
Ironically, the noise factor in the neigh- 
borhood is such that without Tilted Arc 
the plaza will actually be less suitable 
for performances and concerts. 

What became clear in the Tilted Arc 
controversy was that different criteria 
were applied to museum and public 
art.” Serra was severely criticized for 
doing in a public place what he had been 
doing previously with great success in 
various art spaces. What is different is 
the physical context in which the work is 
seen and the public’s expectations. The 
former is more complex and must be 
considered in all its ramifications; the 
latter may be addressed through initial 
meetings and consultations with the 
community and by permanent public- 
education programs. 

Must the most powerful art experi- 
ences still be reserved for museum 
spaces and therefore primarily elite 
audiences? If Tilted Arc was impossible 
at Federal Plaza, are we to conclude 
that there is no room for a pure art 
experience in the public spaces of what 
is still considered one of the major art 
centers of the Western world? This 
raises issues of urban planning and 
design, and indeed many artists today 
are addressing those concerns. 

Good art and good public art are not 
necessarily synonymous,” but the same 
stringent criteria need to be applied to 
both. Any time art concerns are less 
than primary, we end up with something 
that is not primarily art and then we 
shall all—the art, the public, and histo- 
ry—be the poorer for it. 


Epitaph: During the summer of 1989, 
after the destruction of Tilted Arc, the 
fountain was reactivated briefly and 
Federal Plaza was furnished with a few 
benches and planters ordered from a 
standard federal purchasing catalogue 
(Figs. 4 and 5). In addition, to celebrate 
GSA’s fortieth anniversary, a summer 
concert series was introduced. All these 
additions would have been possible with 
Tilted Arc in place. 

On July 6, 1989, there was a “special 
rededication of Federal Plaza.” William 
Diamond, Regional Administrator, who 
was the host of the event, announced: “It 
will be a real pleasure to celebrate this 
anniversary with the opening of this 
concert series and the return of Federal 
Plaza to the local workers and people of 
this community.” Thus art, commis- 


sioned under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, officially became the enemy of the 
people. 

The mandate of GSA’s percent-for- 
art legislation was to place art in con- 
junction with federal buildings. What 
art is there in Federal Plaza now? Is all 
GSA-commissioned public art now at 
the mercy of GSA’s politically ap- 
pointed regional administrators? In the 
future will GSA commission permanent 
public art? Who will choose it and 
how? 


Notes 
The original version of this article was presented 
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as a talk at the College Art Association annual 
meeting in Houston in 1988 at the session “Uneasy 
Pieces.” 


1 Unfortunately, there was a lapse of some ten 
years between the time of the completion of the 
building and the selection of the sculpture. 
Nevertheless, Joseph Colt, one of the project 
architects, was present. Members of the voting 
panel were Suzanne Delehanty, then director of 
the Neuberger Museum, Purchase, NY; Ira 
Licht, then Director of the Lowe Museum, 
University of Miami; and Robert Pincus- Wit- 
ten, a New York-based art critic and art 
historian. Thus one member of the selection 
panel was from New York, and the artist 
chosen lived close to the site. They, too, were 
members of the local community. 
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Fig. 4 Federal Plaza, New York City, GSA benches. 





Fig. 5 Federal Plaza, New York City, GSA planter. 
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2 The GSA project manager in charge of Tilted 
Arc, Julia Brown, recailed at the subsequent 
hearing that Serra addressed all the GSA con- 
cerns and that it was understood that he was 
making a permanent piece for that space. The 
GSA guidelines in commissioning Tilted Arc 
were those established in 1973 by GSA officials 
and Brian O’Doherty, then director of the 
Visual Arts Program for the NEA. This proce- 
dure is outlined in Donald Thalacker, The 
Place of Art in the World of Architecture, New 
York, 1980, p. xiii. At the time of the commis- 
sion of Tilted Arc, these procedures were 
already under review. A revised procedure, 
developed largely by Richard Andrews, then 
director of the Visual Arts Program of the 
NEA, was subsequently put into effect. It 
called for more meetings per project and the 
opportunity for community participation 
throughout. This process has been running ona 
trial basis for some years, but at the time of this 
writing has yet to be formally approved by the 
GSA. 


3 Peter Schjeldahi, “Artistic Control,” The Vil- 
lage Voice, October 14-20, 1981, pp. 100-101, 
presented what was the most negative review of 
the piece. It elicited a sizable correspondence, 
which was evenly divided in its opinion. 


4 Comments were elicited over a period of time 
while I was doing research for an article on 
Richard Serra, which appeared as “The Right 
Stuff,” Art News.(March 1984), pp. 50-59. 


5 These included Wave Hill, the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, and sites administered by the city’s 
Parks and Recreation Department. 


6 The panel members were Gerald Turetsky 
(acting deputy regional administrator) and 
Paul Chistalini (acting assistant regional 
administrator for GSA’s Public Buildings and 
Real Property), both of whom worked for Dia- 
mond, and Michael Findlay (vice-president of 
Christie’s) and Thomas Lewin (a senior part- 
ner at the law firm Simpson, Thatcher, Bart- 
lett). For a summary and analysis of the testi- 
mony, see the Summer 1985 issue of the Public 
Art Fund Newsletter by the author, as well as 
contemporary issues of nearly all the art 
periodicals. 


7 This panel was appointed by the NEA to assist 
the GSA in determining the appropriateness of 
alternative sites for the sculpture. Panel mem- 
bers were the artist Robert Ryman, the archi- 
tects James Ingo Freed and Jacqueline Rob- 
ertson, the art historian Sam Hunter, Brenda 
Richardson (deputy director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art), and Joe] Wachs (Los Angeles 
city councilman). 


8 For a discussion of the legal ramifications of 
the case, see: Barbara Hoffman, “Tilted Arc on 
Trial,” Public Art—Public Controversy, New 
York, 1987. For a more general discussion of 
the legal issues, see: John Henry Merryman 
and Albert E. Elsen, Law, Ethics, and the 
Visual Arts, Philadelphia, 1987. Merryman 
stated elsewhere his view that the case over 
Tilted Arc was a first-amendment issue; see: 
Margaret Moorman, “Arc Enemies,” Art 
News (May 1985), p. 13. 


9 At the time of this writing there was still no 
official policy for the removal of a GSA scuip- 
ture. The complex factors involved in develop- 
ing such a policy are discussed in Jeffrey L. 
Cruikshank and Pam Korza, Going Public: A 
Field Guide to Developments in Art in Public 
Places, Amherst, MA, 1988, pp. 125-34. 


10 Among those who expressed this opinion in 
conversation with the author was the late Don- 
ald Thalacker, head of the GSA’s Art-in- 
Architecture program. Others insisted on 
anonymity, 


13 For this last and other statistics, see: Don 
Hawthorne, “Does the Public Want Public 
Sculpture?” Art News (May 1982), pp. 56—67. 
These discrepancies are also documented in 
Richard Serra, “Tilted Arc Destroyed,” Art in 
America (May 1989) pp. 34-47. My account of 
the facts agrees substantially with Serra’s, 
although my interpretation of them differs 
somewhat. I see Diamond’s actions less as a 
statement of Republican policy (although they 
clearly reflect the current administration's 
emphasis on property values) than as an arbi- 
trary manifestation of personal ambition and 
self-interest. 


12 Serra’s retrospective at The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, in 1986, contained a large Cor-Ten arc 
that bisected an entire gallery and was often 
compared to Tilted Arc. Whereas critical opin- 
ion on Serra as an important sculptor is almost 
unanimously favorable, judgments on Tilted 
Arc remain mixed. 


13 Although admitting that all this would take 
bombs of enormous capacity, Vicki O’Dough- 
erty, a physical-security specialist for the Fed- 
eral Protection and Safety Division of GSA, 
concluded her testimony at the hearing with the 
observation that “lately we are expecting the 
worst in the federal sector.” 


14 Sugarman’s sprawling and colorful sculpture, 
although radically different in style from the 
Serra, clicited similar responses having to do 
with an implied threat of physical violence. For 
further discussion on the Sugarman piece, see: 
Thalacker (cited n. 2), pp. 8-13. 


15 An excellent study of the place of art education 
in the public schools is available in Beyond 
Creating: The Place for Art in America's 
Schools, Malibu, 1985. Included in Elliot W. 
Eisner’s compelling essay “Why Art in Educa- 
tion and Why Art Education,” pp. 64-69, are 
the following alarming statistics: “At the ele- 
mentary school level they (the arts) command 
less than three percent of the instructional time 
per week. At the secondary level approximately 
eighty percent of all high school students enroll 
in no fine arts courses during the four years 
they are in attendance. Less than three percent 
of all school districts require study in one of the 
fine arts as a condition for graduation. The 
result of access denied is a program of educa- 
tion that leaves most students unable to partici- 
pate in the arts.... Artistic literacy is a rare 
educational commodity.” As Robert Storr con- 
cludes in “Tilted Arc: Enemy of the People,” 
Art in America (September 1985), p. 96, “the 
burden of proof will always fall upon art’s 


defenders, as does the challenge to find not only 
the reasons but the language to make them 
intelligible to these for whom art is at best a 
decorative amenity and at worst an authoritar- 
ian imposition.” 

16 At the hearings, Chief Judge Rao of the U.S. 
Court of International Trade observed that 
before Tilted Arc, “the plaza served as a pleas- 
ant and humane open space for federal 
employees, citizens of New York, and visitors 
to this great city.” Diamond insisted that he 
pursued removal of the sculpture because it 
compromised the space for which it was com- 
missioned. Finally, he said that he was “most 
gratified that we will be able to return to the 
public the use of the plaza that it has been 
denied so long.” See: David W. Dunlap, “Artist 
Abandons Fight to Bar Uprooting of Plaza 
Sculpture,” New York Times, March 16, 1989, 
p. B2. 


17 These comments were made in conversation 
with the author on April 4, 1989. 


18 See: Michael Brenson, “The Messy Saga of 
Tilted Arc ïs Far from Over,” The New York 
Times, April 2, 1989, pp. 33-34. Conversations 
with several art administrators and artists indi- 
cate that a new conservatism has already led to 
dismissal of several pending commissions now 
perceived as too risky. 


19 For an excellent discussion of this piece, see: 
Yves-Alain Bois, “The Meteor in the Garden,” 
Art in America (Summer 1984), pp. 108-13. 


20 Serra made this statement to the GSA 
advisory panel on December 15, 1987, where it 
was also available in written form. 


21 At the March 1985 hearing, Colonel Griffiss of 
the New York District Court of Engineers 
found the sculpture to be “nothing more than a 
rusty wall of sheet metal.” Herbert Stupp, 
regional director of Action, referred to it as 
“this terrible rusted structure.” Judge Bernard 
Newman found it difficult “to mention or 
describe this rusting hulk in dignified lan- 
guage.” Perhaps most extreme was Judge 
DiCarlo’s supposition “that this rusted iron 
object was an anti-terror barricade, part of our 
crash program to protect governmental build- 
ings against terrorist activities.” In light of 
comments like this, Serra’s attorney, Gerald 
Rosen, observed wryly, “Now the whole thing 
about rust shows a kind of prejudice against the 
oxidation of steel.” Arthur Danto, in “Richard 
Serra,” The State of the Art, New York, 1987, 
p. 178, discusses the way in which rust is 
perceived as beautiful in a museum and ugly in 
the urban environment. 


22 See: Calvin Tomkins, “The Art Word: Tilted 
Arc, ” The New Yorker (May 20, 1985), p. 
100. 


23 Danto (cited n. 21), p. 90, observed that Serra’s . 
sculpture “made vivid the truth that something 
may succeed as a work of art but fail as a work 
of public art.” 
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the New Frontier 


By John Wetenhall 





peaking at John F. Kennedy’s inau- 

guration, Robert Frost announced 
to the nation, “Summoning artists to 
participate / In the august occasions of 
the state / Seems something for us all to 
celebrate.”' Had he known the new 
president’s cultural agenda, Frost might 
have tempered his enthusiasm. Kennedy 
had none. Although during the cam- 
paign both Kennedy and Richard Nixon 
had given lip service to supporting the 
arts, Kennedy’s presidency began with 
little more than his personal admiration 
for artists themselves.” Yet, by the end 
of its one thousand days, the Kennedy 
administration had thoroughly revised 
the federal attitude towards the arts, 
transforming national cultural policy 
from a special interest to a public 
concern. 

The Kennedy inauguration began a 
series of official events during which the 
president’s inclusion of the cultural 
world drew far greater approval than 
anyone could have expected. Frost had 
hoped, on that cold and gusty January 
day, to proclaim a new era for artists in 
America: 


It makes the prophet in us all 
presage 
The glory of a next Augustan 
age... 
A golden age of poetry and power 
Of which this noonday’s the 
beginning hour. 


But the snowy white glare at the lectern 
shone too brightly for the aging poet to 
read beyond his first few lines, so he 
recited from memory The Gift Outright, 
a poem about pioneering and promise. 
Many still remember how Lyndon John- 
son bent to shield the lectern with his top 
hat, as though in courteous deference to 


the great poet. The press reported the 
scene with sympathy and humane 
respect, and it made a lasting impression 
on the president.” Before long, Kennedy 
would welcome cultural leaders to state 
occasions, direct a cabinet officer to 
reform federal architecture, and com- 
mission a comprehensive study on gov- 
ernment and art. By the end of his brief 
presidency, he would personally redefine 
the artist’s value to the nation. Bolstered 
by positive public response to episodes 
such as Frost’s, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration set out to clarify the nebulous 
cultural boundaries between public wel- 
fare and private benefit. For art profes- 
sionals in our era, the New Frontier 
would establish the ideological founda- 
tion for the government’s active cultural 
role that persists to this day. For con- 
temporary historians attuned to power 
politics, class action, or conspiratorial 
intrigue, Kennedy's cultural program 
also offers a sobering lesson on just how 
unplanned, unforeseen, and publicly 
responsive policy formation can some- 
times be. 

Since World War II, federal arts ini- 
tiatives had repeatedly failed.* In the 
late 1940s, Lloyd Goodrich formed the 
Committee on Government and Art to 
lobby for a revised national arts policy, 
which many then felt served only the 
interests of conservative academicians. 
To Goodrich’s distress, the govern- 
ment’s own Commission of Fine Arts 
conducted the study (essentially 
studying itself) and in 1953 published a 
report in celebration of the status quo.” 
By neglecting to restructure current pol- 
icy, the commission effectively endorsed 
the procedures that supplied commis- 
sions to beaux-arts architects and sculp- 
tors, while leaving policy to state and 


Camelot’s Legacy to Public Art: 
Aesthetic Ideology in 


local governments. During this period, 
congressmen also proposed measures to 
create a federal arts commission, distri- 
bute grants, and build a cultural center 
for Washington, D.C. Even President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his 1955 
State of the Union address, endorsed the 
arts-commission proposal, but his bill 
died in committee, like most of the rest.° 
Only the cultural center passed during 
the decade. 

During the Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations, cultural opponents reg- 
ularly lambasted federal arts support as 
a return to WPA boondoggling, a med- 
dling threat to the “rugged individu- 
alism” of artists, and an expensive sub- 
sidy for the quasi-subversive “isms” of 
modern art. Cultural supporters, on the 
other hand, asserted that a concerned 
government could geographically “de- 
mocratize” culture, revitalize financial- 
ly ailing institutions, restore educational 
balance with the heavily subsidized 
sciences, and compete with the Soviet 
cultural offensive in Europe. Although 
such arguments collectively contributed 
to the eventual establishment of the 
National Endowment for the Arts in 
1965, none then created the urgency 
necessary to revise common assumptions 
of the arts as mere “luxuries.” Mean- 
while, antimodern sentiment ran high: 
in 1949 Representative George Dondero 
indulged in a series of public tirades 
accusing modern artists of being agents 
of communism; in 1952 Congress 
debated legislation to destroy Anton 
Refregier’s murals in San Francisco's 
Rincon Annex Post Office because of 
controversial content; in 1956 conserva- 
tives in Dallas created such a ruckus 
over alleged leftist contributors to the 
Sport in Art exhibition that Sports 


Illustrated never sent it to the Melburne 
Olympics; and shortly afterwards, the 
United States Information Agency 
adopted a policy not to exhibit art dated 
after 1917, the year of the Russian 
Revolution.’ As the Kennedy years 
began, federal arts policy, both domestic 
and international, appeared at an ideo- 
logical standstill. 

In the months that followed the inau- 
guration, Jackie Kennedy’s White 
House galas became newsworthy spec- 
tacles, and JFK endeared himself to the 
intellectual community by holding a 
dinner in honor of Nobel Laureates. He 
entertained the French minister of cul- 
ture, André Malraux; he initiated a 
series of readings, recitals, and theatri- 
cal performances for his cabinet; and he 
fulfilled, in a modest way, President 
Eisenhower’s desire for cultural awards 
by reinstating the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom. In November 1961 a concert 
of chamber music by Pablo Casals, who 
had previously refused to perform in the 
United States in protest of its recogni- 
tion of Franco’s fascist regime, was held 
in the White House to national acclaim. 
Over time, such glamorous cultural 
coups gradually materialized in the pub- 
lic mind as the enlightened fulfillment of 
Frost’s “next Augustan Age,” more 
popularly christened “Camelot.” 


A side from ceremonies and state 
occasions, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration first actively engaged in cultural 
policy in August 1961, when the presi- 
dent personally asked Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Goldberg to mediate the 
Metropolitan Opera strike, which 
threatened to cancel the upcoming sea- 
son. The dispute concerned salary: the 
American Federation of Musicians 
wanted $268 per week while the Met 
offered only $170, with raises of $3 each 
year. After negotiations deadlocked, 
Goldberg called both sides to Washing- 
ton, where they agreed to binding arbi- 
tration. His eventual settlement in 
December allotted the union only $180, 
$185, and $190 over the next three 
years. But Goldberg publicly acknowl- 
edged that a genuine threat of financial 
insolvency restricted the Metropolitan’s 
ability to pay fair wages, thus recogniz- 
ing musicians, through their low sala- 
ries, as personal subsidizers of the 
opera. 

Goldberg’s well-publicized interven- 
tion nationally exposed the precarious 
financial underpinnings of cultural insti- 
tutions at that time and also established 
a precedent for federal participation in 
cultural affairs. In addition, the Metro- 
politan decision itself marked the first 
comprehensive policy statement by the 
executive branch since the Commission 


of Fine Arts’ report of 1953.° The Gold- 
berg ruling redefined the causes of 
America’s cultural crisis as problems 
not of decline, but of growth—“‘a 
growth so rapid, so tumultuous, so 
eventful as to be almost universally 
described as an explosion. The specifics 
have no parallel in history.” Goldberg 
argued that new financial strains on 
institutions rendered their exclusive 
dependence on private philanthropy 
effectively impractical. In response to 
this crisis, he proposed a “‘six-point part- 
nership” among the public, traditional 
benefactors, private corpcrations, labor, 
local government, and the federal gov- 
ernment, all working to “provide a sta- 
ble, continuing basis of financial sup- 
port”? He recommended matching 
grants for local cultural facilities, tax 
incentives to encourage private dona- 
tions, and the establishment of a federal 
advisory council to study future “six- 
point” cooperation. In sum, Goldberg 
advocated a new federal responsibility 
equal to that of health, education, and 
welfare. 

Goldberg cleverly countered long- 
standing conservative objections that 
cultural intervention would lead to gov- 
ernmental control. Reinterpreting the 
issue in relation to the Cold War, he 
reparted that 


many persons oppose Federal sup- 
port on grounds that it will inevi- 
tably lead to political interference. 
This is by no means an argument 
to be dismissed and the persons 
who make it are to be honored for 
their concern for the freedom of 
artistic expression. In an age in 
which a third of the globe lan- 
guishes under the pathetic banali- 
ties of “Socialist realism” let no 
one suppose that political control 
of the arts cannot be achieved.... 

The answer to the danger of 
political interference ... is not to 
deny that it exists, but rather to be 
prepared to resist it. 

An artist may be well fed and 
free at the same time. That an 
artist is honored and recognized 
reed not mean he is any less inde- 
pendent.!° 


Goldberg’s call to establish federal cul- 
tural support without political interfer- 
ence contained an implicit challenge to 
democracy. He urged America to sup- 
port free expression in public opposition 
to communist art that mindlessly illus- 
trated the values of the socialist state— 
the Socialist Realism that, by this time, 
had become a recurrent theme of edito- 
rial denunciations.!! This commitment 
to artistic liberty, despite the personal 


ideologies of political leaders, or even of 
their constituencies, continued to frame 
cultural issues, leading to President 
Johnson’s establishment of the National 
Endowment for the Arts in 1965. 


resident Kennedy assembled the Ad 

Hoc Committee on Government 
Office Space in the autumn of 1961 to 
recommend solutions to the scarcity of 
administrative facilities in Washington. 
Under the direction of Secretary Gold- 
berg, the committee soon expanded its 
inquiry to the dilapidated condition of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the increas- 
ingly perceived mediocrity of federal 
building design. By May 1962, the com- 
mittee had completed its report, in part 
recommending an independent commis- 
sion on Pennsylvania Avenue to oversee 
its eventual rehabilitation. For the future 
of public art in America, the report 
included a section, “Guiding Principles 
for Federal Architecture,” that spelled 
out a new, quality-conscious federal atti- 
tude towards architecture, and that led 
directly to a mandate for fine art in 
public buildings. ’* 

Prefaced with ideals of “dignity, 
enterprise, vigor, and stability,” the 
“Guiding Principles” offered to revital- 
ize governmental architecture through a 
three-point policy: 1) that distinguished 
building design be acquired from the 
finest American architects; 2) that no 
official style be allowed to develop; and 
3) that attention be paid to building sites 
for both location and beauty. In effect, 
the “Principles” recommended abolish- 
ing the prior “old-boy” system of federal 
commission, which had exclusively fa- 
vored the beaux-arts style and relegated 
sculpture and mural painting to classical 
pastiche or superficial ornament. Origi- 
nally, the Ad Hoc Committee on Gov- 
ernment Office Space had drafted a 
fourth guiding principle, which would 
have required the government to spend 
up to one percent of a building’s cost on 
art, with special emphasis on the work of 
living American artists.” The final re- 
port omitted this fourth principle 
because General Services Administrator 
Bernard Boutin (a committee member) 
anticipated its publication by instituting 
the policy on his own. Owing to the 
economic pressures of the Vietnam 
War, the policy lapsed in 1966, but 
revived again under the Nixon adminis- 
tration in 1973 and continues today as a 
major vehicle for commissioning mod- 
ern public sculpture.’ 

The ideals of the “Guiding Princi- 
ples” were not altogether new.!* Govern- 
ment officials and members of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts had for years 
spoken about high standards of federal 
design, however low those standards 


may have been. What distinguished the 


Standing architecture and insisted that 
the architectural profession, not the gov- 
ernment, establish those standards. 
With regard to the economics of build- 
ing, Goldberg’s committee insisted that 
cost cutting at the expense of quality 
‘as, in the long run, counterproductive: 
“The belief that good design is optional 
... does not bear scrutiny, and in fact 
invites the least efficient use of public 
money." On design, the committee 
encouraged government officials to soli- 
cit “the finest contemporary American 
architectural thought,” and proposed 
the aesthetic principle that “design must 
flow from the architectural profession to 
the Government, and not vice versa.” In 
effect, the government reversed the 
terms on which it had previously sought 
architectural design, tacitly dismissing 
beaux-arts styles for the progressive, 
internationally acclaimed aesthetic of 
modern architects.” In practice, bu- 
reaucrats watered down these new reso- 
lutions, but their principles survived to 
become manifest in the GSA’s Art in 
Architecture policy of the following 
decade. 

In the background of the “Guiding 
Principles” lay a heightened aware- 
ness—perceived during the early 1960s 
by architectural critics, journalists, and 
policy makers—-that urban America 
had become ugly and that federal archi- 
tecture had set an example for confor- 
mity and the mundane. The publication 
of Jane Jacob’s Death and Life of Great 
American Cities (1961) and Peter 
Blake’s God's Own Junkyard (1964) 
indicates the growing critical dissatis- 
faction in urban renewal, cheap build- 
ing, litter, and environmental decay.'* In 
the press, the committee’s report 
unleashed a torrent of popular condem- 
nation of federal design standards. The 
New York Times blasted bureaucratic 
planners as “a true-blue band of aca- 
demicians, conservatives and Congres- 
sional arbiters of taste, waving a flag in 
one hand and a classical column in the 
other.” Wolf Von Eckardt, in the New 
Republic, ridiculed federal buildings as 
“pusillanimous compromises between 
neo-classic nostalgia and barren func- 
tionalism.”"* And the editors of Archi- 
tectural Forum applauded the commit- 
tee for at last challenging “the Beaux 
Arts clique that had banished good 
architecture from the capital city for 
many decades, and made Washington a 
cemetery of neo-classic plaster casts, 
stacking ennui alongside tedium.’”?! 
This critical disgust carried over into a 
new optimism for the “Guiding Princi- 
ples,” and encouraged federal officials 


to pursue long-overdue aesthetic 
reforms. 


he Kennedy administration's deci- 

sion to appoint a special consultant 
on the arts in December 1961 was itself 
unprecedented in the government’s 
growing commitment to culture. Max 
Isenbergh, an official at the State De- 
partment, first presented the idea of a 
White House cultural adviser in a policy 
paper entitled “A Strategy for Cultural 
Advancement,” which he had prepared 
for an informal luncheon meeting on 
July 20, 1961, with Arthur Schlesinger, 
one of the president's senior advisers, 
and Philip Coombs, Assistant Secretary 
of State. After slight modifications, he 
retitled the proposal “A National Cul- 
tural Policy” and submitted it to cabinet 
members at a dinner that September 
15. This proposal recommended the 
appointment of an executive steering 
committee to reevaluate the entire range 
of government's relation with the arts, 
including federal responsibilities, possi- 
ble legislation, improvement of existing 
programs, American participation in the 
international cultural sphere, financial 
aid to institutions, the beautification of 
Washington, D.C. and potential eco- 
nomic support for the art world, either 
through tax relief or subsidies. 

Isenbergh's reasons for creating a pol- 
icy concerned both domestic politics and 
foreign relations. First, the spectacle of 
the inauguration, Robert Frost's “new 
Augustan age,” and publicized White 
House galas had created a mood of 
expectation within the art community 
that still awaited action. Next, in the 
face of international tensions (the Bay 
of Pigs invasion had been thwarted in 
April 1961, and that summer brought 
the Berlin Crisis), efforts to improve 
cultural life would “boost national mor- 
ale” and set “the vision of a worthy goal 
beyond the current crises.” Last, federal 
support for the arts would reinforce 
America’s “standing as a leader” among 
its allies, while “to the nations of the 
Soviet bloc, it would show devotion on 
cur part to a humanism transcending 
political differences, a demonstration 
which holds more promise than any 
other approach tried thus far of bring- 
ing forth affirmative response on 
their side.” 

Based on Isenbergh’s report, presi- 
dential advisers recommended naming a 
special assistant for culture within the 
White House. In order to downplay 
expectations within the art community, 
Schlesinger asked only for a temporary 
outside consultant (rather than a full- 
time special assistant) and suggested 
that the president appoint August 
Heckscher, partly on the strength of an 
essay that he had written in 1960 for 


Eisenhower's Commission on National 
Goals.” President Kennedy approved 
and in December 1961 formally invited 
Heckscher to conduct a federal “inven- 
tory’ of all cultural activities “from the 
construction of post offices to the impo- 
sition of taxes.”’** The president wanted 
a “quiet inquiry, without fanfare,” 
which Heckscher agreed to complete 
within six months by commuting from 
New York to Washington two days a 
week. Instead, he spent the next year 
and a half in the position, not only 
accumulating voluminous information 
for his report but also serving as the 
administration’s cultural liaison, and by 
his presence, bringing to the administra- 
tion the expectations and good will of 
the art constituency, 

The circumstances attending the 
Heckscher appointment demonstrate 
the methodical thought that guided cul- 
tural policy. In practice, the president 
had little to do with forming these plans, 
which he received from advisers such as 
Schlesinger. As Heckscher later re- 
called, Kennedy listened to plans skepti- 
cally, “but if he could be convinced that 
it would receive a good public reception, 
would do something really useful for the 
cause, and ... would not involve undue 
expenditure of funds, he would say, ‘Go 
ahead with it” The Kennedy cultural 
program, then, was not a comprehensive 
plan but a careful and pragmatic series 
of experiments instituted by high-level 
advisers who, propelled by public 
response, formed their policies groping- 
ly. According to Heckscher, “The Presi- 
dent would take a step and then if the 
reaction was good, he would be encour- 
aged and would be willing to take 
another.“ 

August Heckscher published his find- 
ings and recommendations on June 17, 
1963, in a report entitled The Arts and 
the National Government? Not since 
the Commission of Fine Arts’ report of 
1953 had the government released such 
a comprehensive survey, but whereas 
the commission had simply catalogued 
aesthetic activities in celebration of the 
Status quo, Heckscher evaluated gov- 
ernment’s relation to the arts across 
departmental lines and against stan- 
dards of artistic excellence. Heckscher 
recognized the cultural explosion that 
Goldberg had identified, perceived a 
weakening of artistic institutions, and 
criticized government for inadvertently 
imposing “obstacles to the growth of the 
arts and to the well-being of the individ- 
ual artists.” The report surveyed the 
acquisition of art by museums, embas- 
sies, and for public buildings, specifi- 
cally endorsing the percent-for-art idea. 
Heckscher censured governmental de- 
sign standards (from coins and stamps 


to federal buildings) and advocated the 
widespread use of independent panels of 
experts for aesthetic advice. Elsewhere, 
the report called attention to the inade- 
quate condition of America’s cultural 
facilities, suggested educational re- 
forms, decried the run-down appearance 
of the national capital, and even offered 
tax reforms. In conclusion, Heckscher 
recommended: |) that the office of spe- 
cial consultant become a full-time posi- 
tion; 2) that the president convene a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts; 
and 3) that a National Arts Foundation 
be created “on the model of the existing 
foundations in science and health.” 

The Heckscher report changed the 
federal relationship to art in three ways. 
First, it expanded the government's pre- 
vious definition of art as drama, dance, 
painting, and sculpture to embrace cul- 
tural heritage, urban planning, environ- 
mental concerns, and, ultimately, the 
quality of American life. By broadening 
issues, Heckscher elevated the arts from 
a special interest to the wider national 
domain. Second, the report dismissed as 
irrelevant the old argument that govern- 
ment should not interfere with art, 
simply because the government already 
affected the arts. Heckscher reframed 
past concerns from whether to form a 
policy, to how best to pursue existing 
obligations. The status quo no longer 
sufficed because for the government to 
neglect aesthetic issues only lowered 
standards, in effect encouraging me- 
diocre art and poor design. Third, by 
considering the national environment, 
the report articulated a federal responsi- 
bility for culture based on a broad con- 
cept of public welfare, fundamentally 
tied to the values of society. Heckscher 
labeled the talent of artists “vitally 
important to the nation” and compared 
cultural progress to advances in fields 
such as education, where “government's 
responsibility is fully recognized.” By 
considering issues of free time, urban 
living, and Americans’ growing attitude 
that “life is more than the acquisition of 
material goods,” the report essentially 
related cultural prosperity to the future 
worth of the nation: “The United States 
will be judged——and its place in history 
ultimately assessed—not alone by its 
military and economic power, but by the 
quality of its civilization.” 


he Kennedy administration’s ef- 

forts to articulate the place of art in 
the national interest culminated in a 
speech by the president himself, deliv- 
ered at Amherst College on October 26, 
1963 (less than one month before his 
assassination). The president regarded 
the address as especially personal 
because it would dedicate a library in 


memory of Robert Frost, the poet who 
symbolized the New Frontier for art. 
Three days earlier, in accordance with 
normal White House practice, Kennedy 
received a draft of his remarks from his 
speechwriter Ted Sorenson.” That text 
marched through a competent, if unin- 
spired, remembrance of Frost, praised 
the importance of colleges, and an- 
nounced various measures to assure a 
learned generation for the future. The 
president rejected Sorenson’s text and 
dictated a new version, written in only 
two days by Arthur Schlesinger, which 
he carefully revised on the plane to 
Massachusetts.” Although his prior cul- 
tural policies had been formed by 
advisers, the president selected the 
Amherst address as his personal mani- 
festo on government and art. 

Kennedy’s speech began with extem- 
poraneous comments on the moral 
responsibilities of graduates from elite 
institutions. Then, after introducing 
Frost’s “road less travelled,” the presi- 
dent reverted to his carefully prepared 
text, inspired by the theme of “poetry 
and power” that the aging poet had 
intended for his inaugural. Frost’s imag- 
ery was soon merged with a rumination 
on the necessity of the free artist in a 
great society: 


The men who create power make 
an indispensable contribution to 
the Nation's greatness, but the 
men who question power make a 
contribution just as indispensable, 
especially when that questioning is 
disinterested, for they determine 
whether we use power or power 
uses US. 

Our national strength matters, 
but the spirit which informs and 
controls our strength matters just 
as much. 


Where the policymakers of the 1950s 


had treated culture in limited categories 
of theater, music, and the visual arts, 
and where the administration’s state- 
ments by Goldberg and Heckscher had 
presented art as a means to enrich the 
quality of life in America, Kennedy 
went further to link art with the very 
creation of national values. No longer, 
though, would government dictate these 
values to the artist; rather, it would 
examine its own values by the standards 
of art. In this way, private art served a 
public purpose: 


For art establishes the basic 
human truth which must serve as 
the touchstone of our judgment. 
The artist, however faithful to 
his personal vision of reality, 
becomes the last champion of the 
individual mind and sensibility 


against an intrusive society and an 
officious state. The great artist is 
thus a solitary figure. He has, as 
Frost said, a lover’s quarrel with 
the world. In pursuing his percep- 
tions of reality, he must often sail 
against the currents of his time. 
This is not a popular role. 


There can be no question but that in his 
era of Cold Warriors, Kennedy saw in 
the freedom of the artist a fundamen- 
tally American value. He could foresee 
that its expression would not be flatter- 
ing or soothing or comforting or even 
pretty, but he fully understood the alter- 
natives. Given international precedent, 
to limit creativity could only align 
American art lockstep on the totalitar- 
ian course. He had even intended to say 
this directly. At a point in the speech 
that emphasized democracy’s unique 
claim to the independent artist, imply- 
ing “it may be different elsewhere,” the 
president’s reading text continued, “In 
Soviet Russia, Chairman Khrushchev 
has informed us, ‘It is the highest duty of 
the Soviet writer, artist and composer, of 
every creative worker, to be in the ranks 
of the builders of communism, to put his 
talents at the service of the great cause 
of our Party, to fight for the triumph of 
the ideas of Marxism-Leninism.’ ”’”° 
According to Schlesinger, Kennedy de- 
leted this section on the plane ride to 
Amherst only because he feared jeopar- 
dizing impending arms talks with 
the Russians.”! 

Kennedy’s view was essentially mod- 
ern, not in its preference for a particular 
style but in its underlying philosophy. In 
recognizing individuality of creation, he 
anticipated the future of governmental 
arts policy beyond the simple establish- 
ment of support, to the time when that 
which was supported might harshly con- 
front popular opinion. This was not a 
matter for compromise, for he saw in the 
private expression of the uninhibited 
artist an essential purity of purpose, 
from which he traced a thread, through 
the policymakers of the nation, to the 
principles for which it stands: 


If sometimes our great artists have 
been the most critical of our soci- 
ety, it is because their sensitivity 
and their concern for justice, 
which must motivate any true art- 
ist, makes [the artist] aware that 
our Nation falls short of its highest 
potential. I see little of more 
importance to the future of our 
country and our civilization than 
full recognition of the place of the 
artist. 

If art is to nourish the roots of 
our culture, society must set the 
artist free to follow his vision 


wherever it takes him. ... In free 
society art is not a weapon and it 
does not belong to the sphere of 
polemics and ideology. Artists are 
not engineers of the soul. It may be 
different elsewhere. But demo- 
cratic society—in it, the highest 
duty of the writer, the composer, 
the artist is to remain true to him- 
self and to let the chips fall where 
they may. In serving his vision of 
the truth, the artist best serves his 
nation. 


I n actual governmental policy, how- 
ever, the Kennedy administration 
never really achieved that much. The 
White House dinners were largely sym- 
bolic; Goldberg’s Metropolitan decision 
established a precedent but not a 
coherent policy; and Heckscher’s report 
merely offered suggestions. The contri- 
bution of the Kennedy administration 
lay not in legislation but in doctrine: the 
New Frontiersmen demonstrated a sen- 
sitivity to the rising concerns for culture 
in America; they formed practical rec- 
ommendations; and, most important, 
they endowed the cultural agenda with a 
vocabulary of idealism that left a legacy 
of national values to the legislation that 
would follow. 

One week before the Heckscher 
report's publication, the president issued 
an executive order to form an Advisory 
Council on the Arts; but bureaucratic 
delays prevented the naming of council 
members until after the assassination. 
In the months that followed, President 
Johnson appointed an advisory council 
and, in September 1965, signed legisla- 
tion that established the National 
Endowments for the Arts and the 
Humanities.” Ideologically, these foun- 
dations derived directly from the New 
Frontier. They continued to expand the 
federal responsibility towards the arts 
through an alliance with humanistic 
studies and, by association, American 
education. Through their administrative 
independence, the endowments insu- 
lated individual projects from political 
control, relying on the panels of experts 
so strongly endorsed by Heckscher. 
They also manifested the respect for 
individual free expression that had 
become so necessary to demonstrate 
publicly given the backdrop of the Cold 
War. Finally, through New Frontier 
ideology, artists achieved governmental 
recognition as national resources and as 
symbols of America’s commitment to 
excellence. In the three short years of 
Camelot, the artist had ascended froma 
potential subversive to “the last cham- 
pion of the individual mind and sensibil- 
ity against an intrusive society and an 
officious state.” * 


The arts endowment adopted an Art 
in Public Places program in 1967 and 
helped to formulate the GSA’s revised 
Artin Architecture policy of 1973. Both 
programs became major commissioners 
of modern public art in America that, in 
many ways, gave physical form to the 
individualistic concerns of prior cultural] 
policy. Today, the proliferation of public 
art in America has created a network of 
consultants, commissioners, and other 
professionals committed to spreading 
the work of contemporary artists 
throughout the public domain. Many 
respond to these efforts with complaints, 
objecting that public art wastes money 
and means nothing.” Too often, cultural 
advocates parry criticism with accusa- 
tion, dismissing opponents as “philis- 
tines,” while they justify their public 
service with mushy platitudes about the 
necessities of art. Now Senator Helms, 
his supporters, and those who compro- 
mise with him pose new threats to fed- 
eral aesthetic neutrality. In this 
disturbing context, the uncertain, slowly 
evolving policies of the Kennedy admin- 
istration illustrate how such specific 
measures as grants for artists or per- 
cent-for-art policies truly derive from 
the broader concerns of national inter- 
est, and how those concerns first articu- 
lated in the New Frontier still provide 
the ideological foundation for arts policy 
today. 
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The Need for Public 


Representation and the Burden 
of the German Past 


By Matthias Winzen 





I n the context of the recent art- 
market and museum-building boom, 
art seems to have become a vital element 
of West German public life. This is 
reflected in the current curatorial goal 
of going beyond the traditional limits of 
the museum to facilitate a more direct 
encounter between the public and con- 
temporary art. In 1987, for example, the 
Neuer Berliner Kunstverein invited 
eight internationally known, Berlin- 
based artists to produce outdoor sculp- 
tures to be placed along the Kurfürsten- 
damm, Berlin’s central shopping and 
nightlife mile.’ Also in 1987, Klaus 
Bussmann and Kaspar König asked 
fifty-four international artists to develop 
works for installation in sites of their 
own choice throughout Miinster, an old 
city in northwest Germany.’ 

The Münster exhibition was particu- 
larly successful in temporarily creating 
an open field of public discussion on 
Current issues as well as on the city’s 
history and sense of identity—an open- 
ness that the specific requirements and 
interests behind conventional public art 
rarely allow for. The New York-based 
artist Dennis Adams, for example, con- 
tributed a redesigned bus shelter in neo- 
Constructivist style (Fig. 1). Instead of 
the usual advertisements, this bus stop 
confronted bus riders with enlarged pho- 
tographs of a then topical affair, the 
Lyons trial of Klaus Barbie, a German 
war criminal active during the Nazi 
occupation of France. Less openly, yet 
on a subliminal level equally provoca- 
tive, was a Day-Glo yellow, almost life- 
size Madonna figure placed in a pedes- 
trian zone by Katharina Fritsch (Fig. 
2). In an almost literal sense, Fritsch’s 
idea was not at all farfetched, because 
Münster is known for its primarily 








Fig. } Dennis Adams, Bus Shelter I 
1987. Miinster, Domplatz. 
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Catholic, conservative mentality and is 
full of churches with devotional sculp- 
ture. A politically more radical project 
by Hans Haacke—an “ad” on a public 
bus linking the Mercedes Benz motor 
company with military support for 
South Africa—did not survive the pre- 
paratory phase (Fig. 3). City officials 
argued that direct expression of public 
opinion on public transport is forbidden 
according to West German law. 

By trying to establish site-specific 
dialogues with the local citizenry, artists 
and curators more or less intentionally 
probed the issue of public art and social 
policy in contemporary Germany. 
Neither private nor official reactions in 
Münster and especially in Berlin were 
always sympathetic, and the occasional 








cases of vandalism indicated certain 
limitations to the projected dialogue 
with this extended audience. 

At this point, one might go on to 
discuss the differences between the vari- 
ous curatorial approaches, the infra- 
structural advantages of certain cities 
over others, and so forth—in short, the 
internal debates of the West German art 
world. But with regard to the actual 
status of public art in Germany, I find it 
much more useful to explore the tension 
between contemporary art and the 
broader German public, outside their 
institutionalized meeting points (mu- 
seums, galleries. art periodicals). This 
report on public art and social policy in 





1987. Münster, Salzstrasse, near the 
Dominican Church. 
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HIPPOKRATIE 


Entwurt tur Bus-Ganrtackierung. Text steht weiss aul Tarntarbengrund 





Was haben HIPPOS 


und dieser Bus gemeinsam? 








Sie fahren mit MERCEDES-Motoren durch Wohngegenden. 


Fig. 3 Hans Haacke, Hippokratie, sketch for the Miinster Sculpture Project, 
1987: “What do HIPPOS and this bus have in common?” “Both travel with 
MERCEDES engines through residential areas.” “HIPPOS = South African 
armored military vehicles used for police operations against black inhabitants.” 





West Germany is therefore guided by a 
number of questions: Why is there so 
little acceptance for contemporary Ger- 
man public art? And what has the cul- 
tural legacy of Nazi Germany to do with 
this” Does Germany’s problematic heri- 
tage in the field of public art generate a 
cultural tension that could become pro- 
ductive as a kind of public mandate for 
art, a social assignment for exemplary 
remembrance? What curatorial and 
artistic efforts have been made to come 
to terms with this legacy? 


O utside the shelter of a museum and 
its subtle and unavoidable selection 
of visitors, the more immediate confron- 
tation between the viewer and present- 
day art often provokes disapproval or, at 
best, indifference. Whereas Beckmann, 
Klee, or Macke exhibitions fetch record- 
breaking numbers of visitors over the 
weekend, contemporary art on public 
squares or at busy intersections remains 
a problem. Beyond the confines of the 
art world—in private discussions as well 
as in the local press the notion of 
public art as other than decoration or 
monument still finds little acceptance. 
Art is supposed to take an elevated and 
neutral position, not a stance, on local 
issues. As a long-held middle-class opin- 
ion, this popularization of the classicist 
set of aesthetic and moral ideals ironi- 
cally seems to have achieved the “eter- 
nal” status with which its theorists, say, 
Winckelmann or Schiller, sought to 
endow art two hundred years ago. 
Along with Goethe’s literary work, 
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Schiller’s philosophical and aesthetic 
writngs, as well as his dramas, have 
played a major role in German cultural 
life ever since; and they continue to be a 
steady influence on the teaching curric- 
ula and theater of post-World War II 
Germany. Even during the largely anti- 
traditional educational reforms of the 
early 1970s, Schiller’s classicist ideals 
retained their authority. A main aspect 
of Schiller’s conception was the human- 
istic shaping of the individual through 
aesthetic experience. In its original his- 
toric context, Schiller’s idealistic syn- 
thesis of individual freedom and collec- 
tive order—a dialectical equilibrium 
between natural, personal predisposition 
and cultural regulation—was an anti- 
feucal, emancipatory model for a new 
bourgeois culture. 

But never in the nineteenth century 
was the theoretical emancipation fol- 
lowed by the practical political emanci- 
pation of the German middle class, that 
is, by the abolition of the obsolete feudal 
system, which was represented by the 
great number of disunited principalities 
and earldoms. Schiller’s educational and 
political plea for autonomous individu- 
alism was increasingly turned into a 
fetish on a disconnected idealistic level. 
In their elevation and lack of practical 
consequence, “timeless” cultural ideals 
seemed to promise consolatory relief 
from the segregative industrial organi- 
zation of capitalist society. Significant- 
ly, neither the Hegelian nor the Marxist 
emphasis of the historical and sociolog- 
ical context of artistic production ever 


achieved the popularity of classicist aes- 
thetics among the middle class. Instead, 
the evolution of a “superior” realm of 
art solidified the separation of main- 
stream historicist art from real-life 
problems. According to Theodor Ador- 
no’s Theorie der Halbbildung (Theory 
of Superficial Knowledge), a sociolog- 
ical study of German bourgeois culture 
since the times of Kant, Goethe, and 
Schiller, the middle class’s failure to 
revolutionize the obsolete authoritarian 
state structures of late feudalism in Ger- 
many prohibited the further develop- 
ment of a comprehensive, less specialist 
cultural discourse, and thus ossified cer- 
tain class-specific prejudices. 

Of course, the evolution and survival 
of this out-of-touch idealism hardly goes 
with the rapid development and rup- 
tures of twentieth-century art and has 


generated its own habitual contradic- 
tions. In the eyes of many Germans, the 


commercial success of an artist or an art 
form makes neither that artist nor that 
form more acceptable; on the contrary, 
it may arouse skepticism. How wide- 
spread such semiconscious resentments 
still are in West Germany is reflected in 
the editorial and advertising policies of 
some art magazines intended for nonex- 
pert middle-class readers. For example, 
ads for the December 1988 issue of the 
fairly popular periodical Art—Das 
Kunstmagazin announced an article on 
the auction record of a Johns painting 
through questions like: “Does Jasper 
Johns, after all a self-taught painter 
from Georgia, really deserve his 
fame?” 

Antimodernist sentiments play a con- 
siderable role in the social rejection of 
public art, yet they cannot be explained 
by the petty bourgeois affinity to pre- 
Hegelian, classicist aesthetics alone. 
Certainly, the current attitude towards 
public art, particularly pertaining to its 
political status, cannot be understood 
without reconsidering the problematic 
heritage of the Nazi abuse of public art 
as a means of propaganda. 


T oday, many Germans cannot make 
up their minds whether or not art 
has a manifestly political dimension. 
When it comes to Nazi art—for exam- 
ple, works by Hitler’s favorite sculptor, 
Arno Breker—a sizable section of the 
West German public, especially conser- 
vatives like the millionaire candy manu- 
facturer and influential art collector 
Peter Ludwig, thinks that after fifty 
years, these sculptures should be viewed 
primarily as art and not as concomitant 
artifacts of the Nazi regime.* 

But when it comes to current art, 
politics seem to be involved naturally. 
Attempts to implant contemporary 


sculpture into the urban landscape are 
often faced with public protest. Nor- 
mally the complaints ignore artistic 
issues and concentrate on what citizens 
see as a politically provocative neglect 
of their representational and figurative 
taste. The argument regularly advanced 
is that the municipal or state financing 
of public art lacks the common consent 
of the citizenry.’ 

This seemingly democratic argument 
is, however, historically untenable. In 
this century, a certain harmony between 
common taste and public art in Ger- 
many was achieved only during the 
Third Reich. In the three decades before 
1933, the radical constitutional and 
social changes from the decaying Prus- 
sian monarchy to the fragile Weimar 
democracy were, in a way, faithfully yet 
independently reflected in the radical 
artistic changes surfacing under the 
names of Expressionism, Dadaism, or 
Bauhaus. After 1945 the return to the 
notion of the independence of artistic 
concerns from state influence secured 
the creative autonomy of artists like 
Beuys or Polke—and the discord 
between the public at large and the 
avant-garde was reestablished.° 

Between 1933 and 1945 the Nazis 
managed to exploit the fear of chaos 
many Germans had built up during the 
economically unstable Weimar plural- 
ism. In the eyes of many, the products of 
avant-garde art embodied this chaos. 
Against this, the Nazis ruthlessly pro- 
moted the alleged clarity of neoclassi- 
cism. Hitler and most of his cultural 
functionaries— Alfred Rosenberg (the 
party’s top educational ideologist), for 
example, or Alfred Ziegler (a painter 
and the president of the Reichskammer 
fiir bildende Kiinste (the state office for 
painting and sculpture)—preferred the 
rehash of nineteenth-century historicist 
“greatness” to Goebbels’s first choice 
for a more recent national style, a modi- 
fied Expressionism.’ 

By decree, the former tension be- 
tween independent artistic expression 
and public taste was shifted towards the 
“inner tension” of the naked stone and 
bronze “heroes” by, say, Arno Breker 
(Fig. 4) or Josef Thorak (Fig. 5). More 
precisely, this tension can be described 
as an artistic ambivalence that exactly 
paralleled the carrot-and-stick strategy 
of fascist domestic politics. On the one 
hand, the masses felt their taste reaf- 
firmed and flattered by the pronounced- 
ly nonabstract sculptures, so easy to 
recognize yet seeming to offer spiritual 
elevation. On the other hand, in their 
overpowering size and their alienated 
typification of male aggression, Nazi 
sculptures could not fail to intimidate 
and subliminally subjugate most con- 





Fig. 4 Arno Breker, Aufbruch der 
Kampfer (Departure of the Fighters), 
1940, detail of a plaster model for a 
proposed bronze relief in Berlin, 17’. 





temporary viewers.’ 

In the body fetishism of National 
Socialist art, nudity and homosexual 
connotation were possible, whereas in 
actual day-to-day life both were strictly 
taboo.’ Offering in the detached realm 
of art what was otherwise most barbari- 
cally suppressed, sexual allusions 
endowed these works with an eye-catch- 
ing, neurotic attractiveness. Struc- 
turally, the disconnected, unfulfillable 
sexuality of Nazi art had an important 
function. It blurred the fact that the 
seeming spiritual elevation celebrated 
nothing but uncompromising self-sacri- 
fice of the viewer. Although the sexual 
connotations activated the physical 
awareness of the viewer’s own body, this 
activation did not include any connota- 
tion of sexual fulfillment. Instead, this 
activation was aimed at the recruitment 
of the viewer’s physical body as living 
raw material for military action. 

The combination of seduction and 
intimidation proved to be so effective 
that, even in retrospect, many Germans 
still cannot respond to it with more than 
a vague, uninformed mistrust. The sorry 
truth is that even today many Germans 
associate sculptural skill and artistic 
mastery with figurative representation 
alone. Being a matter of “taste” and 
allegedly individual preferences, this 
prejudice is capsulized, so to speak, in 
the form of private opinion and thus is 
hardly ever reached by the professional 


discourse of art history and criticism. 

Other continuities between the Third 
Reich and the Federal Republic are far 
more obvious. For example, the present- 
day legal framework that regulates 
expenses for art on federal, state, or 
municipal buildings (Kunst am Bau) 
goes back to regulations devised by the 
Nazi's top propagandist, Joseph Goeb- 
bels. And the tradition of military 
monuments continues. In 1958, for 
instance, the freshly recruited Bundes- 
wehr, West Germany’s armed forces, 
demonstrated their understanding of 
historic loyalty by adding their dedica- 
tion plaque to a Nazi memorial. This 
memorial had been erected in 1936 and 
explicitly glorifies the heroic death of 
soldiers for Germany. Both the fascist 
memorial and the inscription by demo- 
cratic West Germany’s defense forces 
remain at their site in Hamburg." 

Also during the 1950s, the Rhein- 
ischer Bankverein in Duisburg, an asso- 
ciation of banks in the Rhine area. 
invited Arno Breker to execute his relief 
Rossebandiger, which the Reich’s top 
sculptor had originally sketched to deco- 
rate Nazi architecture in 1942. Com- 
missions like this secured the further 
career of Breker, who gradually reestab- 
lished himself as the “court sculptor” of 
conservative circles among the leading 
managerial class. 





Fig. 5 Josef Thorak, Kamaradschaft 
(Comradeship), 1937, plaster model for 
the bronze sculptures in front of the 
German Pavilion, Paris World’s Fair, 


1937, 17: 
+ 
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Fig. 6 Ulrich Rückriem, Antifascist Memorial, 1988, 10’, one of the ten stone 
blocks distributed throughout the city of Diiren. Together, the stone blocks form a 
memorial in the shape of a network. This one is placed in front of the district court. 
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ith regard to public art in post- 

1945 West Germany it can gen- 
erally be said that the problem of how to 
deal with the Nazi heritage has been a 
weighty burden. First, an understand- 
able general caution based on histori- 
cally traumatic experience estranged 
many from the concept of public art and 
its necessarily national connotations." 
Second, the guilt-ridden issue of the 
fascist fascination with public sculpture 
that was simply suppressed during the 
West German “economic miracle” of 
the 1950s and 1960s still creates confu- 
sion when it does come into art-histori- 
cal or curatorial focus today. 

In the public debates attending the 
1974 exhibition Kunst im 3. Reich, 
curated by Georg Bussmann, even the 
current political distinctions between 
the antifascist left and the moderately 
critical right became blurred. Today, 
Georg Bussmann’s courageous and po- 
litically clear-sighted exhibition of Nazi 
works combined with elucidating texts Is 
generally seen as the breakthrough to 
the taboo topic. Yet in 1974, Bussmann, 
who had developed the educational proj- 
ect in the sociopolitical aftermath of the 
1968 student revolt, suddenly found 
himself under attack from the left. 

A group of intellectuals, including the 
Marxist philosopher Ernst Bloch, de- 
manded concealment of such political 
and sculptural barbarism from the pub- 
lic eye and the cancellation of the exhi- 
bition.'? Although they were not suc- 
cessful in this, their moral rigor bespoke 
the lingering fear of the evil power still 
ascribed to the Nazi sculptures. It was 
also a surprising demonstration of how 


seriously the social impact of art is taken 
even by Germans without professional 
or personal involvement in the art world. 
In contrast, productions by the theater 
director and actor Gustav Griindgens, 
orchestral performances by the conduc- 
tor Wilhelm Furtwängler, or records by 
the singer Zarah Leander—each of 
whom had abetted the Nazis’ propa- 
ganda machinery—aroused far fewer 
objections from West Germany’s post- 
war society. 

Bussmann’s Frankfurt exhibition 
prompted a lot of subsequent research 
into and publications on the subject." 
But freeing the issue from its taboos also 
facilitated apologetic and rather distort- 
ing publications. In their memoirs, both 
Arno Breker and Albert Speer (Hitler's 
favorite architect and a powerful mem- 
ber of that regime) emphasized the 
purely artistic or the purely biographical 
in order to minimize their involvement 
in Nazi politics.'® With apt instinct, this 
line of argumentation was meant to 
appeal to those who wished to isolate 
their experience of art from what they 
perceived as the contamination of 
politics. 

In 1987 the ambivalence between 
increasing tolerance and its abuse for 
historical misrepresentation set off a 
scandal. The art collector Peter Ludwig 
publicly announced that he had commis- 
sioned the aged Breker to portray him 
and his wife in the very style Breker had 
used to portray Nazi politicians. Ludwig 
supported this commission with the 
statement that Breker, the artist, should 
be rehabilitated and that German art 
produced between 1933 and 1945 





should no longer be excluded from the 
museums. Later he tried to confront the 
furor resulting from his announcement 
by comparing the current curatorial 
rejection of Nazi art works as “normal” 
museum items to the Nazis’ exclusion of 
avant-garde art fifty years earlier."* 

Ludwig culminated his plea for 
Breker by stressing the sculptor’s per- 
sonal integrity. Again, this was an argu- 
ment intended to appeal to those who 
think that the practice of art should be 
immune from the contamination of 
actual historical-political conditions. 

It is far from clear that Ludwig him- 
self is a diehard reactionary. Forty years 
ago he received his art-history doctorate 
for a study of Picasso. Ever since, he has 
been a keen observer of the Zeitgeist, 
the cultural situation at any given time. 
In a recent interview, Ludwig asked: 
“Postmodern—what else does that 
mean than being traditional?" Maybe 
Ludwig’s interpretation of the current 
surface harmony, the mass appeal of 
postmodernism, is not completely 
wrong. From his point of view, all that 
has changed is that nowadays art is 
dominated by money instead of totali- 
tarian ideology."* 


oes not the need to come to terms 

with the German past in a sym- 
bolic and public way finally present a 
task, however complicated, for contem- 
porary public art in Germany?” Here, I 
should like to introduce two major works 
of public art that I found particularly 
interesting and successful responses to 
the tension between the loss of national 
identity and the need for a cultural sense 
of self. 

Instead of ordering the usual nonde- 
script beautification projects, some 
cities like Düren or Hamburg-Harburg 
have recently ventured into commission- 
ing ambitious and independent com- 
memorative work by first-rate artists. 

In late 1987, the city of Düren, a 
district town of 90,000 inhabitants forty 
kilometers west of Cologne, invited sub- 
missions for a competition for an anti- 
Nazi memorial. Although the response 
was satisfying in numbers, none of the 
projects was found artistically adequate. 
Then, city officials approached the 
sculptor Ulrich Rückriem. 

Rückriem had spent his childhood in 
postwar Düren but, as a young artist, 
had left the place in anger because of the 
lack of response from the city’s cultural 
officials. Alluding to these experiences, 
but also to the present-day orderly flow 
of life in Düren, the sculptor has called 
his one-time hometown the “archetype 
of the German city.” This name also 
makes sense historically because the 
Nazi past in Düren is indeed exemplary 


for many other German cities. 

When the city researchers investi- 
gated the Nazi period in Düren in order 
to determine a historically significant 
location for the projected memorial, a 
great many possible sites all over the 
city came under consideration: the place 
where the synagogue had stood before it 
was burned down by the Nazis on 
November 9, 1938; the house where 
members of the SA tortured social dem- 
ocrats, Communists, and other oppo- 
nents; the Düren psychiatric hospital 
from which mentally disabled patients 
were deported and killed; the place 
where Diiren Jews were gathered before 
their deportation into the concentration 
camps; the district court that functioned 
as part of the Nazi machinery, to name 
but a few. This network structure of 
possible sites inspired the concept of 
Riickriem’s memorial. Rather than 
placing a central monument in a park, 
Riickriem planned to distribute ten 
stone blocks, each ten feet high, all over 
the city (Fig. 6). So far five steles have 
been erected. 

Renouncing an outspoken moral 
judgment, the abstract sculptures func- 
tion as silent, yet unavoidable reminders 
in the daily cityscape. Although 
Riickriem’s sculptures provoked some 
protest, his biographical ties to Diiren 
and his international reputation consid- 
erably eased public acceptance of his 
sculptural confrontation with the dark 
spot in Diiren’s past. 

Another rare case of fruitful collabo- 
ration between city officials and artists 
is a column in Hamburg-Harburg. In 


Fig. 7 Esther and Jochen Gerz, 
Antifascist Memorial, 1986, lead 
column, 30’. Hamburg-Harburg. 





1986 Esther and Jochen Gerz erected a 
thirty-foot-tall square column covered 
in lead in front of the local city council 
(Fig. 7). Steel pencils are available for 
writing on the soft lead surface. Passers- 
by are invited to sign up against fascism 
and whatever remains of that today. 
Thus, they can show their agreement 
with a displayed text that emphasizes 
individual awareness and personal polit- 
ical responsibility. Of course, some 
scribble profascist slogans or plain non- 
sense. Thus, the monument is not only a 
memorial against historic fascism but 
simultaneously a documentation of cur- 
rent fascist tendencies in West 
Germany. 

This is the provocative and innovative 
contrast to the often one-dimensional 
moral alignment of conventional anti- 
fascist memorials, which prefer to con- 
sign any fascism, even present-day neo- 
fascist tendencies, to the past. Using 
lead, Esther and Jochen Gerz found a 
strong material metaphor for the ambiv- 
alent relationship between the present 
and the seemingly distant past. On the 
one hand, the tarnished metal surface 
still gives a reflection that symbolizes 
the artistic intention to mirror the pres- 
ent state of West German society. The 
soft consistency of the surface invites 
inscriptions that directly document this 
state. On the other hand, the dull opac- 
ity of lead, so far from being brilliant, 
symbolizes the unclear and suppres- 
sive memory of the Nazi horror in 
Germany. 

When the writing space around the 
column is used up, the column is lowered 
into its foundation by three feet. Under- 
ground, the sculpture can be viewed 
through a window. This sinking will 
continue until the column has been 
reduced to a flat lead square on the 
ground, under which the victims of the 
past are commemorated and present 
conflicts are documented. Besides turn- 
ing passersby into participants, this anti- 
fascist memorial refuses to relieve the 
public’s political conscience through 
taking the role of a symbolic guard. 
Being a nonsite after its vanishing into 
the ground, the sculpture forces the real- 
ization of its function to take place in the 
individual mind. 
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Collaborations: Artists and 


Architects on Public Sites 


By Joan Marter 


C ollaboration 1s a term that has been 
used frequently in the 1980s to 
describe various interactions among 
sculptors, architects, and landscape 
architects. What actually constitutes 
collaboration, however, is a complex 
matter; in practice, it has involved 
everything from the addition of a sculp- 
tor to an already planned architectural 
project to the teamwork of artists and 
designers from the early planning stages 
of a public commission. Many artworks 
in public places have been completed 
using the first arrangement, but the 
second is still something of a novelty in 
contemporary public art.’ 

The sculptor Nancy Holt defines 
three forms of collaboration. The first 1s 
the “conceptual” collaboration between 
artist and architect, working autono- 
mously, to create complementary works. 
The second, called “correlative,” in- 
volves greater interaction in which the 
two professionals inform the works of 
each other. The third is “cooperative” 
collaboration, and involves a working 
team of architects, sculptors, landscape 
architects, fabricators, engineers, and 
community workers? Although all 
forms of collaboration are appropriate 
for public commissions, the third offers 
many fascinating possibilities for the 
transformation of a site. 

Recent public sculpture, owing to the 
dedicated commitment to collaboration 
among artists, architects, and designers, 
has been a vast improvement over the 
confrontational works by such artists as 
Richard Serra. Since the 1960s, when 
monumental abstract sculptures began 
to populate the urban landscape, the 
relationship of the work of art to its site 
and audience has been debated. Could 
the abstract monoliths spawned in the 
era of minimalism satisfy the public 
predilection for figurative monuments 
evoking heroes of the past? Could these 
abstract objects compensate by enliven- 
ing outdoor spaces and creating dy- 
namic interrelationships between spec- 
tator and site?* 


Many artists have recently accepted 
the challenges of blighted urban areas 
by creating “situations” rather than 
monohthic abstractions. Such artists as 
Mary Miss, Nancy Holt, Athena 
Tacha,’ and others were determined to 
raise the social consciousness of archi- 
tects and to forge a new relationship 
between public site and viewer. (Wom- 
en, though not the exclusive activists for 
this direction, have made a significant 
contribution.) They believed that their 
goals could be accomplished only by a 
more active collaborative effort with 
architects and landscape designers. As 
the monolithic object was abandoned, 
these artists moved beyond even the 
most avant-garde definitions of “art” to 
develop more accessible works. These 
new artworks fuse with their sites, 
rather than occupy them, eliciting subtle 
perceptual variables of time and place. 
For example, Mary Miss, who uses 
parks, quarries, and vernacular struc- 
tures of various cultures as her sources, 
noted her concern that the viewer expe- 
rience her work directly, without being 
intimidated by the notion that it is sculp- 
ture. Miss remarked, “One of the things 
that I find most compelling is trying to 
make a strong visual, physical, and emo- 
tional experience accessible to people 
who aren't necessarily those who go into 
museums regularly.’ 

In recent years, a new maturity in the 
creation of public art has developed. 
Some artists now participate in design 
groups, rather than passively accepting 
the positioning of their work on a prede- 
termined site. The joining of architects 
and artists on a public site is certainly 
not a recent development. Throughout 
the ages architects have joined with 
painters and sculptors to create fully 
developed programs for public sites.’ 
According to Paul Goldberger, however, 
modernism assured “an attitude of 
respect for the notion of art and archi- 
tecture in tandem, an attitude of sympa- 
thy for the idea of art within works of 
architecture, but little patience for true 


collaboration.”* But postmodern archi- 
tecture seems to have revived notions of 
collaboration among artists and archi- 
tects. Percent-for-art guidelines have 
also compelled architects to work out 
accommodations with artists in the pub- 
lic sector. 

I| have selected for discussion here 
three projects that represent different 
collaborative processes. Nancy Holt’s 
Dark Star Fark is an unusual example 
of a sculptor also assuming the role of 
landscape architect in the planning and 
execution of a sculpture park. Holt’s 
collaboration was with architects, con- 
tractors, and engineers, and she as- 
sumed control of a major portion of the 
decision making. South Cove at Battery 
Park City is among the finest examples 
of a truly collaborative project: the 
sculptor Mary Miss worked with the 
architect Stanton Eckstut and the land- 
scape architect Susan Child from the 
early planning stages of the work. Prom- 
enade Classique, at TransPotomac Ca- 
nal Center, continues an earlier form of 
collaboration, where the artists Anne 
and Patrick Poirier were selected for the 
sculpture park after the architectural 
complex had been designed. But the 
project did include a lively collaborative 
exchange beiween the sculptors and the 
landscape architect, M. Paul Friedberg. 
Each of these projects represents a pos- 
sible model for future collaborations on 
public sites. 


ancy Holt’s Dark Star Park 

(1979-84) (Fig. 1) in Rosslyn, 
Virginia, is different from most public 
sculpture projects in several respects.’ 
Seldom has an artist so successfully 
avoided the fate of most commissions for 
public places: whereas many outdoor 
sculpture projects are installed after all 
other decisions about architectural de- 
sign and furction of the site have been 
made, Holt was able to determine the 
design and use of the space as well as to 
approve plans for an adjacent structure. 
Her initial assertive efforts on behalf of 
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Fig. 1 
VA; total area: 7h acre. 


her project paid off handsomely. 

In creating an urban park that is also 
a work of art, Holt was mindful of both 
pedestrian and vehicular involvement 
with the site. There are places to walk 
and sit within the park. For motorists 
approaching the convergence of Lynn 
Street and Fort Myer Drive, the ensem- 
ble of spheres and reflecting pools calls 
attention to this park as a special land- 
mark of Rosslyn. Serpentine walkways 
mimic the curving roads surrounding 
the site. Aerial views (Fig. 2), possible 
from adjacent office towers or low- 
flying planes approaching nearby Na- 
tional Airport, point up the visual con- 
nections of the park with the curving 
traffic lanes. 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of Dark Star Park is Holt’s success in 
transferring the connection of site with 
nature, developed in her earlier land 
projects, to a community of office towers 
and high-rise apartments. At this site 
Holt made reference to the cosmos and 
aspects of perception that have inter- 
ested her for more than a decade. 


It’s called Dark Star Park because 
in my imagination these spheres 
are like stars that have fallen to 
the ground—they no longer 
shine—so I think of the park/ 
artwork in a somewhat celestial 
way. With this work I’m also con- 
tinuing my concerns with illusions 
of ordinary perception, especially 
as perception is altered by curvi- 
linear forms. As people walk in the 
park or drive by it, spheres of 
different sizes may appear to be 
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Nancy Holt, Dark Star Park, 1979-84. Site: Rosslyn, Arlington County, 





the same size, or one sphere may 
eclipse another in passing, or a 
sphere may be seen through a 
round hole in another sphere or 
through a tunnel or reflected in 
a pool.'” 


The park became a visual and concep- 
tual synthesis of many of Holt’s previous 
ideas for outdoor projects brought to an 
innovative realization in a_ blighted 
urban setting. Although many of her 
earlier site-specific projects were built 
on open terrain, such as Sun Tunnels 
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Fig. 2 Dark Star Park, see Fig. 1. 


(1973-76) in the Great Basin Desert of 
Utah,'' Holt accepted the challenge of a 
congested urban site in Rosslyn. She 
combined her concepts for landscape 
art, her experience in building large- 
scale work, and her pragmatic approach 
to problem solving to transform an area 
of cracked and debris-strewn asphalt 
into a park. Dark Star Park, on a site 
comprising only two-thirds of an acre, 
consists of five spheres, two pools, four 
steel poles, a stairway, a large tunnel 
(for passage), and a smaller tunnel for 
viewing only. The Gunite spheres sug- 
gest the lunar surface; they reflect the 
sunlight on the shallow pools, and cast 
shadows. Holt has mentioned her inter- 
est in solar eclipses as well as in the 
shadows cast by the sun on the surface 
of the earth." Eclipses and phases of the 
moon are evoked here. The spheres have 
also been positioned so that they eclipse 
one another as the viewer walks or drives 
by. Although the shadows cast by 
spheres and poles are transitory, Holt 
has given permanency to one alignment 
of shadows: those formed on the ground 
at 9:32 A.M.on August 1. On this date in 
1860, William Henry Ross acquired the 
land that became Rosslyn. These 
shadow patterns (Fig. 3) are marked in 
asphalt on the ground and are aligned 
with the actual shadows cast by the 
poles and spheres every year on that 
date and at that time. Thus historical 
and cyclical time are joined at this site. 
A specific moment in time takes on a 
physical presence within the piece. 

Holt involves the visitor in a total 
spatial experience by creating tunneled 
passages into the park that “frame” 
certain sculptural elements or focus out 
to the surrounding area. As the phenom- 
enologist Maurice Merleau-Ponty in- 
sisted on the primacy of perception with 
regard to all aspects of human life, here, 
as the viewer moves through the park, 
the work unfolds and discloses itself, and 
he or she experiences the nature of 
perception. 

At Dark Star Park Nancy Holt 
brings the vast scale of nature and the 
cosmos back to human scale. By cre- 
ating a meditative and engaging space 
that encourages a sequence of discover- 
ies, she has drawn the spectator into the 
context of her work, and has provided an 
inviting and necessary refuge from the 
surrounding urban confusion. In the 
making of this park, Holt explored new 
definitions for site-specific projects, and 
established a working relationship with 
the architects and contractors wherein 
her project was given priority. I believe 
that her effective transferal of her previ- 
ous iconographical interests to a 
blighted urban area represents a special 
achievement. 


Fig. 3 Dark Star Park, see Fig. 1. 








T o date, the most successful collabo- 
rative venture from the outset, and 
one of the most appealing visually, is 
South Cove (Fig. 4) at Battery Park 
City. Here the artist Mary Miss began 
work in January 1985 with the architect 
Stanton Eckstut and the landscape 
architect Susan Child. None had pre- 
conceived ideas for this site along the 
Hudson River, and their collaborative 
project was something different from 
plans they might have drawn up sepa- 
rately. With common agreement on 
some issues, and an active interchange 
of opinions on others, * Miss feels that 
they were able to take full advantage of 
the site as “cove,” while making a piece 
that would directly affect the visitor. 
The design layers history and memory, 
while encouraging direct experience of 
the site.'* Miss has lived in Tribeca, near 
Battery Park City, for decades and 
noted that there was no easy access to 
the Hudson River from this section of 
Manhattan. Citing the impenetrable 
canyon created by towers in the Wall 
Street area, she felt that there was a 
need for a contrasting open area where 
the joining of earth, air, and water could 
be easily experienced.'° 

South Cove can be found on a site of 


about three acres at the base of the 
riverfront Esplanade in Battery Park 


City. Walkways include those finished 
in wood—boardwalk style—and others 
in hexagonal paving tiles used elsewhere 
along the Esplanade. A circular jetty 
extends out on pilings over the water, 
giving a strong sense of place: metal 
gratings make it possible to see the 
moving water below. The curved jetty 
encourages pedestrians to experience 


the site at closer range. To one side of 
the bridge leading out to the jetty is a 
small island of irregular shape. The mir- 
ror image of this verdant island is a 
bounded area of water, subdivided by 
bridging concrete beams, echoing those 
used on the Esplanade. A dramatic 
lookout tower of steel grating (Fig. 5) 
recapitulates the contours of the small 
island. and provides an aerial view of the 
curvilinear design. From this tower spe- 
cial attention is drawn to the Statue of 
Liberty in Upper New York Bay. The 
strongest visual connection with the 





Statue is made by the steel armature of 
the lookout tower, which echoes the 
crown of the Statue.'® 

Simple materials are used through- 
out; the dockside lampposts, for exam- 
ple, are made of wood. Blue nautical 
lights are reminiscent of other seaside 
areas, and rocks situated along the 
perimeters of the Esplanade “give a 
feeling of what a river’s edge might be 
like.”'’ Changes in the tides are marked 
by pilings that poke up from the water. 
(The pilings also relate to similar posts 
that remain in the river to the north of 
Battery Park City, where old piers have 
been removed.) Honey locusts and other 
plantings appropriate to a cove give a 
sensuousness to the area and evoke the 
joining of nature to more structured 
imagery, a matter of primary impor- 
tance to the artist.'* One section at the 
south end of the cove has been planted to 
resemble “wild growth” in order to sug- 
gest how a river’s edge might appear in 
nature. Sweeping out over the Hudson 
on pylons, South Cove is like a simple 
vernacular enclosure. 

Miss mentioned that she was able to 
discourage plans to build a marina at 
this location in Battery Park City,'? and 
South Cove is a tribute to her steadfast 
determination to assure public access to 
the waterfront area. The artist wanted 
this site to have a strong emotional con- 
tent: “I wanted people to go there and 
have strong feelings about the site. | 
wanted there to be a heart to the 
place.” 

As the culmination of the Battery 
Park Esplanade, the South Cove project 
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Cove, 1988. Site: Battery Park City, NY; total area: 21/ acres. 
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offers a unique experience of water and 
land. Whereas Eckstut wished to stress 
the continuity with the northern reaches 
of the Esplanade, Miss was interested in 
disrupting the insistent axiality of the 
design, presenting the area as cove, as a 
terminus of the promenade. In this 
project Miss continued her previous 
involvement with layered meanings, 
shifting perspectives, and the sequential 
unfolding of a space, and she recognized 
that the viewer must complete her 
“vision”: 
I try to take visual, physical, or 
emotional experiences of some 
potency and make them accessible 
to the viewer. What is absolutely 
essential to me is the involvement 
of the viewer with the work. In a 
sense, when I am working in a 
public place, | am doing only half 
the piece. It is completed by the 
people who are moving through it 
and the association they bring to 
the situation.” 


Mary Miss, known previously for 
temporary structures, effectively trans- 
ferred her previous concerns in building 
sculptural “situations” to a permanent 
installation. 

A Marxist critique of the privatiza- 
tion of public space at Battery Park 
City, and the ideology of spatial use in 
public art, has been offered by Rosalyn 
Deutsche. After a detailed account of 
the initial plans for low- and middle- 
income housing at Battery Park City, 
she observed: 

Just when decisions about land- 

use became increasingly privat- 

ized and withdrawn from public 
control, designers resurrected talk 
about public space in a form that 
represses its pclitical implications. 
Just when Battery Park City was 
relegated to the needs of profit, 
ensuring not only that low-income 
housing needs would be unmet but 
also that more people would be 
made homeless through raised 
property values in the city, there 
was intensified emphasis on 
designed spaces that, we were 
told, would fulfill essential human 
needs.... It is hardly surprising, 
then, that accounts of the useful 
public art at Battery Park City fail 

to comment on major transforma- 

tions in the prcject’s social uses.” 


Deutsche’s argument is compelling, but 
Battery Park City is not so “ghettoized 
and exclusionary” as she has suggested. 
Although it is true that South Cove is 
adjacent to luxury housing, this site, as 
well as others along the Esplanade, is 
totally accessible to the public. Located 
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Fig. 5 South Cove, see Fig. 4. 








north of the ferry line that provides 
access to the Statue of Liberty, Battery 
Park City is frequently visited by tour- 
ists and promises to become a major 
attraction for the views of the Hudson 
River and the Statue to be gained from 
promenades designed for this purpose. 


romenade Classique (1986) (Fig. 
6), at TransPotomac Canal Center 
in Alexandria, Virginia, involves a 
somewhat different collaborative pro- 
cess. The French artists Anne and Pat- 
rick Poirier collaborated with the 
American landscape architect M. Paul 
Friedberg, and the artists’ work had a 
serious impact on the design plans for 
the entire project. The Poiriers’ sculp- 
tural installation features fragments of 
“classical” statues, bringing to mind an 
archaeological ruin. The siting of Prom- 
enade Classique in view of the neoclassi- 
cal architecture across the river in 
downtown Washington encourages con- 
sideration of its conceptual relationship 
with the historical environs. Is this 
sculptural project a romantic meditation 
on classical ruins? Do the artists intend 
to warn of the imminent demise of an 
emire?” Or are these “archaeological” 
fragments an updated reference to the 
seventeenth-century classical garden, 
evoking memories of the mythic past? 
TransPotomac Canal Center is one of 
the largest and most unusual of the new 
commercial complexes along the water- 
front of Alexandria. Julian Redele, 
manager of Savage/Fogarty, the Dutch 
contractors who built the center, 
decided not to add sculpture per se to 
the dramatically situated open spaces 
surrounding four office buildings but to 


make an environmental design.” M. 
Paul Friedberg was hired to landscape 
the waterfront site, and a panel was 


assembled to choose a sculptor to design 


the central plaza. Among the panel 
members were the late Donald Thalack- 


er. director of the Art in Architecture 


program for General Services Adminis- 
tration, Jack Cowart, curator of twen- 
tieth-century art at the National Gal- 
lery of Art, James Demetrion, director 
of the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden, Jane Livingston, then 
curator at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
and Friedberg. After several artists were 
considered, Anne and Patrick Poirier 
were selected to create their first large- 





Fig. 6 Anne and Patrick Poirier and 
M. Paul Friedberg, Promenade 
Classique, 1986. Site: Alexandria, VA; 
total area: 10 acres. 








Fig. 7 Promenade Classique, see 
Fig. 6. 





Fig. 8 Promenade Classique, see 
Fig. 6. 


scale American commission. 

Friedberg later noted that the project 
was essentially designed before the Poir- 
iers were chosen. He recalled that when 
he met the two French sculptors he 
realized that his plans would have to 
undergo major revisions: 

They [the Poiriers] took my 

design, and they looked at it and 

modified it. Then we met in Paris, 
and for three or four days, we 
really worked. At that point we got 

to know each other, and we real- 

ized there was a great deal of 

compatibility. That’s part of 
the collaborative effort—you re- 
ally have a sympathy and an 


understanding and a willingness to 
open up and not feel threatened.” 


Friedberg was willing to share thematic 
and functional considerations with his 
artist-collaborators. Later he realized 
that one of the most fascinating aspects 
of the Poiriers’ art, the discovery of a 
great fragment unexpectedly, is not ade- 
quately presented in the overall design.” 
Yet the project has great merit for its 
stress on movement through the site, 
and a sense of continuity as water 
courses towards the Potomac. Its classi- 
cizing elements complement the view of 
the nation’s capital from the riverfront 
terrace.” 

Both physically and conceptually, 
Promenade Classique transformed the 
TransPotomac Canal Center into a jour- 
ney through a mythic realm. The central 
element of the design is a fountain fea- 
turing marble boulders piled around 
white birch trees. A thirty-foot bronze 
arrow (Fig. 7) projects vertically from 
the pool, seemingly thrust into the foun- 
tain and causing water to gush forward 
and begin cascading down, through a 
series of passages, to the river below. 
Like the hurled lance of a giant from 
antiquity, the arrow strikes the stones, 
calling forth waters that course towards 
the Potomac. Beyond the fountain an 
oblong pool is set with a gigantic marble 
boulder. From one side the boulder 
appears as a rough-cut stone set with a 
marble plaque, but from the riverfront, 
giant lips can be seen spewing forth 
water. The terrace terminates with 


other stones that are rough cut in back 
and carved into fragments of classical 
statuary on the other side. One of these 
boulders bears the inscription “OCULI 





MEMORI” (the eye of memory). Two 
curving stairs take visitors down to 
another brick-paved terrace for a view 
of the river. This level features a sheet of 
water cascading from the upper terrace 
into a basin filled with fragments of 
classicizing marbles with broken cor- 
nices and columns (Fig. 8). More giant 
lips spewing water flank stairs that lead 
downward to a plaza along the river- 
front. At the edge of the Potomac a 
marble obelisk (Fig. 9) is aligned with 
the Washington Monument, and from 
the base the visitor can see the Monu- 
ment and other landmarks of the 
capital. 

Promenade Classique strongly en- 
courages pedestrians to traverse the 
brick walkways, and stroll down several 
levels to the water’s edge.” Thematical- 
ly, visually, and experientially water is 
the unifying element of the design. 
Water functions as a thread, joining 
upper terraces to the lower passages, 
surging towards the river below. As the 
visitor descends, the sculptural elements 
appear abstract: rough-cut stone frag- 
ments contrasting with the smooth sur- 
faces of the obelisk. From the riverfront 
level, views of the stepped terraces above 
reveal the figurative elements. The Poir- 
iers have noted their interest in surprise 
and unexpected revelations, as one 
might come upon a classical ruin in a 
Baroque garden. Time, memory, and a 
strong sense of place are issues at this 
site. Fragments of statuary based on 
classical sources evoke the past and pro- 
vide a commentary on the present. The 
sculptors bring to mind the contradic- 
tions of the nation’s capital, where 
gleaming neoclassical temples can be 
found within blocks of grimy slums. 
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This project also demonstrates that 
landscape architects and artists still 
have more to learn about the collabora- 
tive process, but that it is possible to 
work together in the interests of sculp- 
tural themes and landscape design. 


n the early 1980s Kathy Halbreich, 

director of exhibitions at MIT, 
wrote: “Only rarely does the conjunc- 
tion of site, situation, and shelter even 
hint at comfort, connection, or commu- 
nity. We have been profligate, designing 
public places without regard to human 
dimension, memory, or reverie.”” Re- 
cent public projects, like those presented 
here, may address these issues, as art- 
ists and architects collaborate in making 
places of effective and accessible experi- 
ence. 


Notes 

I wish to thank Nancy Holt, Mary Miss, Anne and 
Patrick Poirier, M. Paul Friedberg, and Joyce 
Pomeroy Schwartz for their assistance. My 
research on contemporary sculpture was sup- 
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An Aesthetics of Collaboration 


By Olivia Gude 





ithin the field of public artworks, 

there are some of us who identify 
ourselves as “community artists.” The 
self-chosen emphasis on “‘community- 
based,” rather than merely “public” 
work, reflects a series of choices about 
how the artist conceives of public space, 
of the nature of the artist, and the locus 
of creativity and authenticity of works of 
art. 

In 1986 my partner, Jon Pounds, and 
Į were approached about the possibility 
of doing a mural for the Mifflin Street 
Community Cooperative, in Madison, 
Wisconsin. My first reaction was to 
wonder aloud if the Co-op had any idea 
of how expensive and time-consuming a 
cooperative mural could be in 1988. The 
“Hey, I’ve-got-an-idea—let’s-get-a-lot- 
of-teens-together-and-paint-a-mural- 
on-Saturday” spirit has made it difficult 
to explain the complexity, commitment, 
and costs that are required of artists and 
community in creating more sophisti- 
cated community murals. Yet Norm 
Stockwell, a Co-op staffer, assured us of 
the Co-op’s interest and level of support, 
and so we began to work on learning 
enough about the Mifflin community to 
plan a mural project with them. 

We were fascinated by the oddly 
mixed quixotic and pragmatic history of 
the Mifflin Cooperative. Mike Bodden, 
a local historian, writes in his column in 
the Mifflin Co-op Times of the unusual 
Mifflin combination of “flamboyance as 
well as its skilled, practical grass-roots 
organizing, its visionary politics, vulner- 
able humanness, isolated idealism, and 
blatant hucksterism.”" The Co-op’s offi- 
cial motto, “Food for the Revolution,” 
reflects its genesis in the political com- 
mitment of its founders to create institu- 
tions for economic self-determination 
within the community. By all accounts, 
the Co-op scene was a heady mix of 
idealism, ideology, politics, drugs, and 
street people. In those early days, ciga- 
rettes and soda pop were among the 
commodities offered in the store: part of 
the evolution of the store has been to 
incorporate in what it carries (and 
doesn’t carry) a growing awareness of 
alternative health-care and diet issues. 


From its genesis in the sixties, the 
Co-ops history has been intertwined 
with local and national political strug- 
gles. The Mifflin neighborhood, with the 
Co-op as its unofficial headquarters, 
formed the basis for loose networks of 
countercultural antiwar activists. At 
times, the neighborhood and the Co-op 
became the target of police seeking to 
establish control or to retaliate for dem- 
onstrations elsewhere in the city. 

As we planned the mural, we were 
acutely aware of the problem and poten- 
tial created by an already existing mural 
on the Co-op wall. This mural was the 
last of a series of previous graphic uses 
for the highly visible wall at the corner 
of Mifflin and Bassett. 

Photos from the early seventies show 
a commercial billboard advertising 7- 
Up with a Peter Max-style design. In 
1973, the billboard was painted over 
with an image of a dancing bomb and 
emblazoned with the slogan, “Solidarity 
Forever. Free Karl Armstrong.” Arm- 
strong, a former graduate student at the 
University of Wisconsin, had just been 
extradited from Canada and was being 
tried for the 1970 bombing of the Uni- 
versitv's Army Mathematics Research 
Center. Armstrong was eventually con- 
victed and served time in prison for the 
bombing. 

In 1974 the billboard was taken down 
and a graphic-style one-story mural sign 
was painted to publicize “Crazy Horse 
Radio Station,” a short-lived attempt to 
respond to the events at Wounded Knee 
by creating a network of broadcasters 
for programming by members of the 
American Indian Movement. 

These early public art efforts reflect 
basic attitudes of artists and people in 
relationship to community public arts. 
One is a radical redefinition of neutral 
public space—~a recognition by a com- 
munity or neighborhood of a sense of 
communal ownership of space, which 
often disregards private ownership, con- 
tractual agreements, or bureaucratic 
restrictions. Another recurrent theme is 
the primacy of content, and yet another 
is the immediacy of the claim for com- 
munity attention and action. 


The next phase of murals at Mifflin 
began during the spring of 1976. Hope 
Martin, a member of the collective that 
managed and staffed the Co-op, recalls 
being “infused with an idea” for a 
mural.’ After drawing up a design, she 
found herself confronting the myriad 
problems of how to paint it. Having 
received advice from Chicago muralists 
through the Public Art Workshop, Mar- 
tin began the mural. It was painted with 
an odd mix of latex and oil paint and 
Rhoplex. People from the Co-op area 
helped with the painting on a drop-in 
basis (Fig. 1). 

The central image of the mural was 
designed within a large ovoid form in 
which flatly painted whimsical figures 
depict the work of food production from 
farming to everyday Co-op tasks, such 
as stocking shelves and slicing and wrap- 
ping blocks of cheese. Also included was 
a red truck representing food distribu- 
tion in general and a legendary Co-op 
vehicle in particular. Surrounding the 
oval was a design of radiating fields and 
the slogan, “Control of Our Food Is 
Control of the Life in Us.” 

Martin describes her desire to paint 
this mural as being deeply rooted in a 
sense of communal feeling. She notes, 
however, that she didn’t feel the need to 
consult with others about what the 
theme of the mural should be. She felt 
deeply that her mission was to depict the 
essential character of the Co-op with its 
politics rooted in an understanding of 
the grassroots change that comes about 
from making intentional choices about 
everyday matters like our food supply. 

The content of Martin’s mural (the 
dignity of everyday life) and her style of 
working exemplify a strong trend in the 
seventies’ mural movement for the col- 
lectivity of the works to be manifested 
not so much in the openness of the 
original process, but through the desire 
of an integral member of a community 
to act as an audience spokesperson, 
imaging forth the felt, essential qualities 
of a time and place. 

By 1986 Martin’s mural was faded 
and was rapidly beginning to flake off 
the wall. Within the Co-op community, 
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the decision had been made that 
replacement, not restoration, would be 
the best course for the Co-op, because it 
wanted to reflect a fresh, evolving sense 
of its cultural and political mission. As 
artists, Jon and I wanted to extend the 
possibilities and potential of contempo- 
rary murals, without being disrespectful 
to the work that would be replaced. 

The duration and preservation of 
large-scale public murals is a multifa- 
ceted issue. The impermanence of 
painted surfaces in harsh northern win- 
ters, and the customary lack of funds for 
maintenance or touch up, limit the life- 
span of outdoor murals. The temporary 
quality (five to twenty-five years) of 
community murals can be seen as a 
political and technical problem that is 
potentially solvable. 

Another possibility, however, is to 
consider the duration of work that is 
made in response to evolving community 
needs an intrinsic part of the conceptual 
understanding of the nature and mean- 
ing of the work. Even as I cringe at the 
thought of some beautiful works being 
destroyed, I recognize the validity of a 
viewpoint that works whose raison 
d'être is connected to a particular space 
and time and cultural-political condi- 
tions may be necessarily transitory in 
nature. 


he search for the thematic concerns 

of the current Mifflin group began 
appropriately enough with a series of 
potluck suppers with musical, conversa- 
tional, and image-sharing interludes. 
We used brainstorming to encourage 
people to share even fleeting or half- 
formed images and ideas. In this group, 
we were impressed early on with the 
obvious success of the long-standing 
goal of the Co-op to educate people 
about the political-social implications of 
food. We found ourselves learning a 
great deal about the subject and being 
impressed with the Co-op community’s 
clear analysis of the environmental, 
ethical, social, cultural, and economic 
issues of food. 

Jon Pounds and I are particularly 
interested in extending the legacy of 
collaboration, which we inherit as artists 
of the community-mural movement. A 
traditional method of community col- 
laboration is for the artist to interview 
the community members about what 
they want the mural to express, and then 
the artist or artist team goes off to work 
artistic magic and come up with fresh 
ways of imaging the community’s 
themes. The assumption seems to be 
that community members, while able to 
articulate the issues of their lives, are 
unable to exercise creative artistic 
powers to image these conditions dra- 
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Fig. 1 Hope Martin and members of the Mifflin Street Community Cooperative, 
Control of Our Food Is Control of the Life in Us, 1976, mural. Madison, WI. 


matically. This division between artists 
and “regular people” is a fundamental 
legacy of the modern European art 
tradition. 

We began with group discussion, but 
were committed to developing styles of 
working that encouraged community 
members to participate more fully in the 
artistic design of the project. Over a 
period of three months, we scheduled 
Artist Design Meetings. The fifteen 
people who participated in the design 
stage were self-selected. They brought 
to this phase of the project a wide range 
of artistic training and knowledge. 

Design sessions always began with 
quick, large, communally designed pa- 
per murals. These warm people up to 
one another and to making marks and 
images on paper. We alternate series of 
exercises that generate the image and 
elicit abstract design ideas, which are 
the raw material from which the mural 
design will be formulated. Techniques 
for designing and structuring the four- 
hour sessions are drawn from creativity 
enhancement, meditation, and human 
relations group processes. 

We work by consensus; an idea or 
image is not accepted unless everyone in 
the group agrees. When differences 
occur, the aim is to avoid creating fixed, 
opposing positions and to look for ways 
to harmonize and reconcile oppositions. 
It is our belief that this way of working 
creates high-quality decisions. One 
often hears that “art by committee” will 
result in bland, impoverished work. This 


may be true of art by committee, but it is 
certainly not true of “art by consensus,” 
which in our experience promotes work 
that is rich and varied and accessible at 
many levels, and draws on and creates a 
contemporary iconographic tradition. 
The dominant image of the Mifflin 
Community Cooperative Mural is a 
multifaced Nature God/dess spreading 
a cloth for a feast of life (Fig. 2). The 
feast is, however, a potluck. People come 
to the feast, not only as guests, but as 
fellow providers. The tablecloth be- 
comes the ground of life, eventually 
blending into a verdant, rolling Wiscon- 
sin landscape. The cloth, banners, hills, 
clouds, spirits of ancestors at the feast, 
and other dominant elements of the 
composition are arranged to create 
swirls of line, to suggest the recurring 
natural cycles of life and sustenance. 
The gesture of spreading the cloth also 
reveals underneath the techno-skele- 
tons, a black-and-white image of eco- 
nomic oppression, environmental degra- 
dation, and unhealthful food. 
Sometimes the democracy of group 
decision making can initially work 
against the sensibilities of the profes- 
sional artists. Early in the design pro- 
cess, the Co-op members clearly stated 
that they wanted images of bulk foods in 
the mural. Since bulk foods are among 
the most prosaic and uninteresting pic- 
torial elements we could imagine, Jon 
and I repeatedly “forgot” to develop any 
sketches for the concept and were grate- 
ful that the other participants also 


hadn't brought in any images along 
these lines. 

On the last day of the group-design 
process, people were huddled together 
over the large-scale drawing, pasting 
together the bits and pieces of developed 
imagery. Someone noticed the lack of 
bulk foods, and the artists were good- 
naturedly, but firmly, wrestled into pro- 
viding an appropriate image. The fin- 
ished mural contains a sepia-toned 
interior scene of the Co-op, in which 
members weigh out their own produce 
and scoop grain from a barrel in front of 
shelves of spice and herb jars. After 
living in Madison for six weeks during 
the painting of the mural and shopping 
regularly at the Co-op, we became so 
accustomed to the lack of excess pack- 
aging in buying from bulk bins that we 
were appalled by the plethora of paper 
and plastic that is generated by a trip to 
a conventional supermarket. 


C ommunity art seems to call for a 
new aesthetic, an aesthetics of col- 
laboration. Of course, this type of work 
has ample worldwide historical prece- 
dent. What is, perhaps, unprecedented 
is the twentieth-century community art- 
ists’ prior awareness and conscious 
rejection of an aesthetics based solely on 
the myth of the individual genius. Com- 
munity public art thus seems to be a 
separate genre from more traditionally 
conceived contemporary public art. It 
would be well for critics and historians 
to be attentive to its special characteris- 
tics by considering it through criteria 
generated from within its own impera- 
tives. Like comceptual and performance 
art, Community art cannot be under- 
stood fully if it is discussed only within 
past models of creation. 

One of the most prominant character- 
istics of an aesthetics of collaboration is 
the weaving of diverse images into a 
unified whole. The goal is not the subor- 
dination of the individual, but the har- 
monizing of alternative visions. The 
source of authenticity of collaboretive 
work does not come about by paring 
down to a single essential image; it is 
created through the accrual of impor- 
tant detail, through the accumulation of 
varied points of view. Thus, communally 
designed work extends the promise of 
the modernist convention of multiple 
points of view, from representing the 
fracturing of individual consciousness to 
the reuniting and reweaving of social, 
collective consciousness. 

As an artist of community collabora- 
tion, part of one’s artistic process is to 
become cognizant of and to support the 
diverse ways in which meaningful col- 
laboration can occur. At Mifflin, the 
collaboration extended into the past by 


including images and themes from pre- 
vious murals. This was done not only as 
a tribute to the earlier work but as a vital 
part of the meaning of the mural by 
suggesting that the future is created 
through remembrance and reconsidera- 
tion of the past. 

In all, seventy-eight people worked on 
designing, organizing, and painting the 
Mifflin Cooperative Community Mural. 
The cartoon was projected and drawn 
onto the wall during one frenzied, 
incredibly hot night by a dozen or so 
volunteers. Weekends were particularly 
busy times at the mural site. The artists 
often set aside their own painting in 
order to keep volunteers supplied with 
paint and advice. There is a wonderful 
feeling of celebration that comes from 
this collective work on a beautiful day. 

Volunteer painters worked at many 
levels of difficulty. We are often asked, 
“But what if people choose to do some- 
thing they can’t do?” Our experience is 
that, for the most part, people have a 
very good grasp of their own capabilities 
and, when asked, give a fairly accurate 
account of what they can handle. Paint- 
ing tasks range from the underpainting 
of large, flat areas to painstaking detail 
work. Some people who are not trained 
painters contribute wonderfully to the 
brushy, painterly quality of the work by 
iollowing the artist’s instructions about 
direction and style of strokes using pre- 
mixed colors. Every project has volun- 
teers who come frequently and enter 
into an apprenticeship-type relationship 
with the artists, gradually increasing 
their skills and tackling increasingly dif- 
ficult passages. 

Among my favorites are the “detail 





people,” who become attached to one 
small section of the mural and spend 
whole afternoons or days developing 
minute areas. Nestled in a valley of the 
tablecloth hills, one finds a tiny Wiscon- 
sin farm. Look closely and you’ll see not 
only a farmhouse and barn, but also, in 
this tiny square-foot area, flower beds, 
plants in the windows, curtains, and 
paths. 

Painting alone, a muralist would 
probably have suggested the barn and 
house with a few broad strokes. From a 
distance the effect would have been the 
same. As part of a collaborative effort, 
this area became a little surprise—a 
fascinating fragment and a wonderful 
testament to the harmony and intensity 
that can be created through individual 
contributions to a shared vision. 


Notes 
| In “The People’s Grocery: A History of the 
Mifflin St. Community Coop” (a compilation 
of articles reprinted from the Mifflin Co-op 
Times, a newsletter), pt. 1, p. 1, n.d. 


2 Interview with Hope Martin, September 1988. 


Olivia Gude is a Chicago-based 
muralist. She teaches in the 
Interdisciplinary Arts Graduate 
Program of Columbia College and at 
the University of Chicago. She is an 
active artist-member of Chicago Public 
Art Group and the Alliance for 
Cultural Democracy. 


Fig. 2 Olivia Gude and Jon Pounds with members of the Mifflin Street 
Community Cooperative, The Mifflin Cooperative Mural, 1987. Madison, WI. 





To Light Up Philadelphia: 
Lighting, Public Art, and 
Public Space 


By Penny Balkin Bach 





“Great technical problems will be solved when the 
intuition of the artists will direct the research of 
engineers and technicians.” 

— László Moholy-Nagy’ 


L ight is natural and artificial, com- 
municative and illusory, clear and 
full of mystery. It has properties that we 
associate with the physical, psychologi- 
cal, intellectual, and metaphysical. 
Light reveals, transforms, and inspires; 
its absence denies. Early humans must 
have found great comfort in the fires 
that lit their caves, and the hearth ulti- 
mately became the symbol of the home, 
the safe, warm place of familial commu- 
nication. Beyond the domestic context, 
illumination, first with gas and then 
with electricity, changed the character 
of urban life. The modern city was 
defined when utilitarian lighting for 
purposes of safety and security joined 
celebratory, decorative, and commercial 
illumination. 

The miracles of the modern world 
were introduced to the American public 
through world’s fairs. The Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893 was illu- 
minated with 93,000 incandescent 
lights. Philadelphia’s Sesquicentennial 
in 1926 boasted elaborate lighting 
effects, including a mammoth, illu- 
minated eighty-foot Liberty Bell and a 
soaring, two-hundred foot Tower of 
Light. At the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1933, the Century of Progress dazzled 
visitors with experiments in light and 
color, including unprecedented “floods” 
of light produced by gaseous tubes 
(neon); the Hall of Science, for example, 
incorporated the largest number of neon 
tubes that had ever been used on any one 
surface. The New York World’s Fair in 
1939 further demonstrated the innova- 
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tive use of color and light for the World 
of Tomorrow with the extravagant use 
of newly perfected fluorescent light 
applied to everything from buildings 
and pylons to the backlighting of sculp- 
ture and murals. Today, Walt Disney 
World’s Epcot Center follows the tradi- 
tion of the world's fairs. Every evening 
its “TlumiNations” around the World 
Showcase Lagoon features projected 
images, lasers, searchlights, fountains, 
strobe lights, and fireworks accompa- 
nied by classical music. “Its an eye- 
opening, ear-pleasing high-tech extrava- 
ganza and you won't see anything like it 
anywhere else in the world!” wrote one 
newspaper critic.” Light permeates all 
human experience and is an element 
that the public can identify with on 
many levels; even as we applaud the 
technological advances of society, our 
eyes are still drawn to a glowing sunset, 
and we plan our picnics for a full moon. 

The use of artificial light as an artistic 
medium was examined as early as the 
eighteenth century by Louis-Bertrand 
Castel, who experimented with an “ocu- 
lar harpsichord” using candles placed 
behind colored transparent tapes to cre- 
ate color combinations that corre- 
sponded to the flow of the music. The 
relationships between light and sound 
were explored by many others in the 
years that followed.’ By the twentieth 
century, innovations in theatrical light- 
ing encouraged new ways of thinking 
about light and movement, and the 
invention of the cinema inspired creative 
possibilities for light projection that 
exceeded anyone’s wildest dreams.* Mo- 
holy-Nagy's Light Display Machine 
(1923-30), begun a year before he 
joined the Bauhaus and currently in the 
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collection of Harvard’s Busch-Reisinger 
Museum. modulated light within an 
entire room and evolved from his inter- 
est in the environmental synthesis of art 
and technology. Moholy-Nagy pro- 
claimed light a new medium of expres- 
sion, even suggesting a “Light Acade- 
my,” which would apply aesthetic 
inquiry to the developing body of scien- 
tific knowledge. “As yet,” he wrote, 
“the psychological and physiological 
experiences of color have not been sufh- 
ciently integrated with the physical laws 
of light by painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, commercial artists and publicity 
men.” 


I n the eighteenth century Philadel- 
phia became the first American city 
to create a street-lighting system. In the 
nineteenth century the Fairmount Park 
Art Association was chartered as the 
nation’s first public art organization. 
And in the twentieth century Philadel- 
phia’s City Council passed the country's 
first percent-for-art ordinance, followed 
by the first percent-for-art resolution 
adopted by a redevelopment authority. 
In a city with both tradition and poten- 
tial, the examination of the art of light in 
an urban context became a most com- 
pelling idea. 

An important first step was the estab- 
lishment of the idea of lighting as a 
cultural legacy for Philadelphians. Less 
well known than Benjamin Franklin’s 
mythic encounter with key and lightning 
is another more practical tale. The story 
goes that Franklin was returning home 
late one evening, making his way as best 
he could by the reflected lamplight from 
taverns and homes, when he stepped into 
a huge puddle of muddy water with 





Fig. 1 Gas Jet Eagle, c. 1848, iron, 69 x 100”. From the Northern Liberties Gas 
Works, Atwater Kent Museum, Philadelphia. 





humiliating results. Out of this misfor- 
tune and as a result of community need, 
a creative solution emerged. Soon there- 
after Franklin designed a lamp more 
suitable for street lighting, a square 
design with four panes and air holes for 
easy maintenance. (A broken pane was 
less expensive and easier to replace than 
a globe, and air holes permitted the 
escape of the smoke that blackened the 
globe’s interior.) As early as 1796, the 
availability of illuminating gas was pro- 





moted and celebrated through its use for 
ornamental lighting displays by Italian 
pyrotechnists and artists. Displays fit- 
ted with gas jets welcomed home Phila- 
delphia troops from the Mexican War in 
1848. A Gas Jet Eagle (Fig. 1) is 
thought to have been part of this display, 
which included a thirty-foot Goddess of 
Peace and 4,000 burners. Despite such 
spectacles, by 1855, when all the lamps 
of the city were fed by gas, this means of 
illumiration was “met with much oppo- 


Fig. 2 William Rau, Peace Jubilee, Court of Honor, Broad and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia, 1898, gelatin print. The Library Company of Philadelphia. 





sition, many fearing the city and houses 
would be blown up, others that the gas 
when ignited would carry the flames 
back to the houses.”’ These widely 
diverse issues of community history, 
creative response, civic pride, and public 
opinion have been recently addressed by 
the Fairmount Park Art Association’s 
project Light Up Philadelphia: A Study 
of the Potential for Creative Urban 
Lighting. 

Other historic and conceptual (un- 
realized) examples were waiting to be 
rediscovered. For the Peace Jubilee cele- 
brating victory in the Spanish-American 
War in 1898, a grand (and temporary) 
arch was illuminated along with the 
City Hall and adjacent buildings along 
Broad Street (Fig. 2). Of extraordinary 
interest was a visionary illustration of 
the skyward projection of the sculpture 
of William Penn on top of Philadelphia’s 
City Hall (Fig. 3). This image foreshad- 
owed the recent and lively community 
debate about the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” that restricted building height to 
below William Penn’s hat, at about 540 
feet. (One Liberty Place, completed in 
1987, broke this tradition and is cur- 
rently the city’s highest structure at 948 
feet, including a 120-foot lit spire.) In 
1973 the artist Rockne Krebs created 
Sky Pi, a spectacular laser installation 
in which two lines of light began at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, were 
reflected off mirrors positioned on the 
Museum's terrace, and traveled more 
than a mile along the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Parkway to City Hall (Fig. 4). 
Numerous other examples created a 
framework for Light Up Philadelphia.” 

For the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion, public art, public policy, and public 
planning have been part of its tradition 
since 1872. With a mandate to “pro- 
mote and foster the beautiful in the City 
of Philadelphia, in its architecture, 
improvements and general plan,” the 
Art Association has commissioned pub- 
lic art as well as design plans that have 
considerably affected the physical and 
cultural dimensions of the city. In 1907 
the Art Association prepared the con- 
ceptual plan for the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway and in 1918 invited the noted 
French landscape architect Jacques 
Greber to complete the design. A plan 
for the development of Independence 
National Historic Park, one of the ear- 
liest urban-renewal efforts in the United 
States, was initiated in 1944. Three 
major international sculpture exhibi- 
tions were held in 1933, 1940, and 1946, 
from which sixteen artists were commis- 
sioned to create works for the Ellen 
Phillips Samuel Memorial in Fairmount 
Park. Following in this tradition, in 
1980 the Art Association initiated a 
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program, Form and Function, that 
invited artists to develop ideas that had 
utilitarian possibilities.'° (Two of those 
proposals involved the use of light: Dan 
Flavin’s proposal to light the Falls 
Bridge over the Schuykill River, and 
Robert Wilson’s plan for the lighting of 
Penn Treaty Park along the Delaware 
River.) The Form and Function project 
examined specific community locations 
that were sympathetic to the artists’ 
concerns, investigating the idea of pub- 
lic space as a laboratory. That experi- 
ence suggested the exploration of yet 
another methodology, one that might 
incorporate broad community support in 
its formulation. 

Although Philadelphia had estab- 
lished the first percent-for-art ordinance 
in 1959, at the time Light Up Philadel- 
phia was initiated there had never been 
a single office, coordinator, or advocate 
for the city’s public art program. At 
least four different agencies had carried 
out projects with varying degrees of 
success, and numerous agencies had 
unrealized potential for public art proj- 
ects. There was little or no communica- 
tion among these agencies regarding 
public art issues, nor was there any 
programmatic contact between the city 
departments and the Redevelopment 
Authority's Fine Arts program. The 
citys Art Commission, which evolved 
from its Art Jury established in 1911, 
in recent years had become primarily 
an approval agency, reviewing public 
art, architecture, signage, and public 
obstruction." 


hen into local government came an 
representative, 


energetic city 





Fig. 3 William Penn Projection, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, c. 1940, mixed- 
media photographic illustration. The 
Joe Kelly Collection, the Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 








Fig. 4 Rockne Krebs, Sky Pi, 1973, laser and mirrors, Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Patrick Radebaugh, photographer. Philadelphia Museum 


of Art. 








Dianne Semingson, a reorganized Of- 
fice of Arts and Culture, and the 
appointment by the mayor of the city’s 
first Cultural Advisory Council. In 1985 
the Office of the City Representative 
convened a meeting to explore the possi- 
bilities of “lighting up” Philadelphia to 
establish lighting as an “artistic signa- 
ture” for the city. As a result of that 
meeting, a cooperative effort began. 
with short-term and long-term consider- 
ations. The City Representative’s Office 
(later joined by the PENJERDEL Council, 
a tri-state agency) concentrated its 
energy on developing the Benjamin 
Franklin Bridge Lighting Project in- 
tended to celebrate the city’s tricenten- 
nial in 1986. In record speed and with 
enthusiastic community support, the 
Philadelphia-based architectural firm of 
Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown was 
selected by competition to implement 
their proposal for a computerized light- 
ing system for the bridge. Simultaneous- 
ly, the Art Association saw an opportu- 
nity to study the potential for creative 
urban lighting.'* Two issues became 
immediately apparent. First, although 
there was an expressed desire for “artis- 
tic” contributions, the work of artists in 
this medium (and public art in general) 
was relatively unknown to city officials. 
Further, most of the familiar examples 
of “lighting up,” in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, were variations of facade 
lighting, from the outline of structures 
with strings of incandescent lamps, as in 
Philadelphia’s Victorian Boat House 
Row (Fig. 5), to the architectural flood- 
lighting of New York City’s landmarks 
by the veteran lighting designers Doug- 
las Leigh (Empire State Building) and 


Abe Feder (RCA Building). 

Light Up Philadelphia was conceived 
as a process that would respond to and 
reflect the city’s image of itself, bringing 
together the visions, expertise, and ini- 
tiatives of artists, architects, designers, 
planners, civic leaders, and developers. 
Rather than superimposing or grafting 
aesthetic possibilities onto the city’s 
voids and scars, the goals for the study 
were derived from observations in a 
report of the mayor’s Cultural Advisory 
Council, “Cultural Philadelphia: Choos- 
ing a Future,” and from drafts of the 
Philadelphia City Planning Commis- 
sion’s “Plan for Center City.”'* It was 
not a coincidence that these goals 
included the integration of the role of 
artists in the planning of the city and the 
fostering of a sense of cooperation and 
motivation in the public and private 
sectors.!” Light Up Philadelphia also 
aimed to explore ways to increase public 
perception of safety and security, to 
encourage mobility and enjoyment of 
the city’s resources after dark, to create 
a more favorable environment for resi- 
dents and tourists, to punctuate the 
city’s sculptural and architectural trea- 
sures as they relate to pedestrian and 
vehicular movement, to increase local 
pride in neighborhoods and commercial 
districts, and to utilize advanced tech- 
nologies to reflect the much sought-after 
image of a forward-thinking city. It was 
hoped that the results of the inquiry 
would create a meeting place of ideas, 
and that artists would help us to reveal 
what we didn’t already know, offering a 
new vision for how public art can create 
public space. 

The project was designed to seek 


information that would encourage un- 
foreseeable results. Initially five phases 
were projected: 1) a survey of existing 
initiatives, plans, and proposals by other 
cities and by individual artists and 
designers; 2) the examination of current 
technologies. maintenance, and energy 
resources; 3) the creation of an inven- 
tory of existing and potential projects, 
sites, and resources; 4) the search for 
and identification of artists who would 
contribute to the study; and 5) the prep- 
aration of a publication that would bring 
together the results. This orderly and 
idealized plan was restructured time 
and time again—the result of schedul- 
ing revisions, interjection of new ideas, 
and the complexities of human nature. 
Two consultants brought different 
points of view and experience to the 
study. Patricia Fuller, a public art con- 
sultant living in North Carolina, had 
developed and assisted public art pro- 
grams for numerous cities and had 
served as coordinator for the NEA’s Art 
in Public Places program; Larry Rouch, 
an architect from Washington, was the 
coauthor of Artwork/Network, a study 
that examined the placement of art 
within the civic context, sponsored by 
the nationally acclaimed Seattle Art 
Commission. Although both had exten- 
sive experience throughout the country, 
neither was particularly familiar with 
Philadelphia, nor had they ever worked 
together before. This was precisely what 


the project required: the infusion of 
objective informed guidance. Fuller and 
Rouch worked closely with me, the 
executive director, to develop the 
study.'® 


The first phases of the project 
involved the review of existing studies of 
urbar. lighting. In his essay “Light and 
Urban Culture,” Rouch commented: 


While previous studies pursued 
issues dealing with “lighting,” 
they were not necessarily focused 
on light as a medium of expres- 
sion, an approach which dis- 
tirguishes Light Up Philadel- 
phia.... For lighting to play an 
aesthetically or metaphysically ex- 
pressive role in cities, it must occur 
as a counterpoint to the featureless 
ubiquity of conventional street- 
scape lighting, and it must act as a 
medium for ideas that rise above 
merely utilitarian or commercial 
concerns." 


The concurrent survey and research 
produced a library of information re- 
sulting in an extensive annotated bibli- 
ography, which will be part of the final 
publication. 

An important aspect of the study, the 
examination of current technologies, 
revealed that the energy crisis of the 
early 1970s may well have provided the 
impetus for the development of new 
lighting technology in recent years. In 
fact, when the lighting plan for the 
Benjamin Franklin Bridge was proposed 
by Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown, the 
technology to accomplish the uplighting 
of the cables did not yet exist. The 
General Electric Company worked with 
the architects and lighting engineers to 
produce lamps specifically designed for 
this project, and the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company was quick to point out 





Fig. 5 Boat House Row, Kelly Drive. Philadelphia, 1989, Wayne Cozzolino, 
photographer. Philadelphia, Fairmount Park Art Association. 


that nighttime illumination uses energy 
during off-peak periods, billed at the 
lowest possible incremental cost. 

After preliminary research and an 
introduction to the physical form of 
Philadelphia, the consultants held more 
than fifty exploratory meetings with 
public officials, civic leaders, architects, 
designers, and developers. Everyone had 
something to say about the importance 
of lighting in Philadelphia. The infor- 
mation gathered from these discussions 
was summarized and later made avail- 
able to the artists who participated in 
the study. As a result, citizens from all 
walks of life and diverse professional 
interests contributed to the research. In 
the course of the meetings, they 
expressed ideas for the future of the city 
and potential sites and conditions for 
lighting, including neighborhood dis- 
tricts, gateways, urban landmarks, indi- 
vidual buildings, park and river areas, 
and public spaces. Interestingly, when 
asked to contribute to an “inventory” of 
existing lighting, many recalled the dra- 
matic and memorable effect of Krebs’s 
Sky Pi, even though it had had only a 
three-week installation period about fif- 
teen years earlier. 

This research gave a focused con- 
tinuity to the history of aesthetic illumi- 
nation. Since the pioneering work of 
Moholy-Nagy, many artists have been 
drawn to the phenomena of light. In the 
late 1960s, a number of museum exhibi- 
tions examined the use of light by art- 
ists. Kunst/Licht/Kunst, held in Eind- 
hoven in 1966, was followed in 1967 by 
Light/Motion/Space at the Walker Art 
Center and Focus on Light at the New 
Jersey State Museum. The Art and 
Technology Program of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art was initiated in 
1967, and Light: Object and Image 
opened at the Whitney Museum in 
1968. With interest in public art 
increasing, the interest in light as a 
medium spilled over into the public 
domain in succeeding years. Patricia 
Fuller, in a recent essay, “Bringing the 
City to Light: Public Art as Vision,” 
concludes that ““Light’s ephemeral na- 
ture, its capacity to achieve the monu- 
mental scale of a landmark with great 
structural economy, and its ability to 
project an image as a collective sign 
make it a public medium of potentially 
unprecedented power.” She cites as 
examples the work of some of the artists 
who have investigated light as a public 
art form: Stephen Antonakos’s neons, 
Jenny Holzer’s use of the Spectacolor 
signboard, Rockne Krebs’s permanent 
installation of Miami Line, the bus shel- 
ters by Dennis Adams, Dan Flavin’s 
fluorescent lighting of the entrance to 
the Hudson River Museum, Andrea 
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Blum’s Primary Pits, commissioned 
for the De Cordova and Dana Museum 
and Park, the gateway to McArthur 
Park in Los Angeles by R.M. Fischer, 
Alexis Smith’s involvement in the re- 
lighting of the neon hotel signs sur- 
rounding McArthur Park, Robert 
Irwin’s work with natural light at the 
Nancy Hanks Center in Washington, 
D.C., and Larry Bell’s use of glass pan- 
els at the federal office building in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. '® 


F or the artist-selection process, a 
group of curators and arts profes- 
sionals from all over the nation invited 
more than two hundred and fifty artists 
to submit slides. Joining the consultants 
on the selection panel was Mark Rosen- 
thal, then curator of twentieth-century 
art at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The panel reviewed 125 submissions and 
selected five artists to contribute to the 
study: David Ireland, who is concerned 
with the phenomena of space, light, and 
investigation; Leni Schwendinger, with 
experience in spectacle and theatrical 
lighting; Phillips Simkin, whose projects 
involve the interaction between people 
and public spaces; Mierle Ukeles, whose 
interest in the civic process has been 
developed through her work as artist- 
in-residence with the New York City 
Department of Sanitation; and Krzysz- 
tof Wodiczko, internationally recog- 
nized for his “public projections.” 

The five selected artists were encour- 
aged to consider themselves researchers 
rather than competitors for a commis- 
sion, and they were asked to respond to 
the civic context as revealed in the meet- 
ing summaries. Community input was 





Fig. 6 David Ireland, Red Torches at 
Reading, 1987, pencil on paper. 
Philadelphia, Fairmount Park Art 
Association. 
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Fig 7 Leni Sohwandinsar à i Time with Distance, 1987, San and 
mixed media. Philadelphia, Fairmount Park Art Association. 





seen as a guide rathe: than as a set of 
restrictions or prescriptions. The full 
range of research was made available to 
the artists, who felt the information was 
of extraordinary value. As they defined 
and explored their areas of interest, the 
Art Association assisted their inquiries 
by providing contacts and information. 
As word of the project spread, so did the 
level of community interest, and what 
began as a spark of an idea grew to a 
concept of large CIVIC proportion. As 
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Park Art Association. 


Fuller observed: 


Light Up Philadelphia. . . encour- 
aged a flexible and open-ended 
exploration of urban lighting by a 
small group of artists, some of 
whom have not been identified 
specifically with light as their 
medium. The project offered an 
opportunity to think about ways of 
initiating a dialogue between art- 
ists and the community in which 
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they came to work. It also raised 
questions concerning the way deci- 
sions about siting public art are 
made and offered an opportunity 
to explore some alternatives.’ 


Each artist’s proposai both addressed 
the preliminary research and expanded 
upon it guided by his or her own 
experience. 

David Ireland’s inquiry considered 
the elemental forms of daylight and 
relight. His “friendly fires” used gas- 
light to outline the crowns of public 
buildings, to declare entranceways to 
commercial buildings with torchéres 
(Fig. 6), and to create communal gath- 
ering places in vacant lots. Ireland also 
contemplated various forms of rooftop, 
elevation, and street-level illumination. 
His consideration of the historic Read- 
ing train shed reclaims the space as a 
grand indoor plaza that could track the 
passage of light, much as a sundial, and 
that also could be traversed by an exte- 
rior skywalk. 

Leni Schwendinger selected a three- 
mile refinery site, which serves as a 
dismal gateway from the Philadelphia 
International Airport to Center City. 
Equate Time with Distance offers a 
sequence of events encountered while 
One is driving past the refinery. For the 
“vehicular viewer,” sculptural elements 
would cast shadows on the existing 
structures along with projected images 
associated with historical and geological 
time, energy, and travel (Fig. 7). 

Phillips Simkin challenged his own 
familiarity with his native city and pro- 
posed a broad range of related lighting 
systems that would inform both the trav- 
eler at great distance and the resident 
within a given neighborhood. By cre- 
ating new urban structures—a City 
Landed Lighthouse using a huge exist- 
ing smokestack and a Light Barge along 
the Delaware River—Simkin suggests a 
series of changing light works by artists 
in the tradition of Moholy-Nagy’s 
proposed “Light Academy.” Simkin’s 
PHILADA establishes community gate- 
ways with interactive video communica- 
tion to other neighborhoods, at once 
creating a civic reflection and archive. 
Other parts of his proposal include using 
light to outline the city’s boundaries 
(Fig. 8) and the creation of a canopy of 
light from the city’s highest buildings. 

Mierle Ukeles proposed “a light ener- 
gy-exchange system for a city in search 
of itself,” a vision of light that would 
originate at the democratic “navel” of 
Philadelphia’s City Hall and pulse 
throughout the city to a network of nine 
significant sites that symbolize ‘re- 
demption, revivification and reconnec- 
tion” to nature. The pulse would emerge 





Fig. 9 Mierle Ukeles, “Light Spill” 
Mamie Nichol’s Front Steps, 1987, 
mixed media. Philadelphia, Fairmount 
Park Art Association. 


at a number of locations, including a rift 
in the ground near the site of Pennsylva- 
nia Hall, a “temple of free speech” built 
in 1838 by abolitionists, blacks, and 
women, which was burned by a mob 
three days after it opened. The relay 
would wash with light the front steps of 
the community activist Mamie Nichols, 
who, “like her mother before her, 
washes her traditional Philadelphia 
marble steps every single day” (Fig. 9). 
The city’s rivers and banks would be lit 
so that they do not disappear at night, 
and the search pulse would light a 150- 
foot running spiral of recycled green 
glass near the city’s waste-disposal 
facilities. 


Krzysztof Wodiczko approached this 
Challenge in a manner quite different 
from his temporary public projections, 
which generally utilized projected, sym- 
bolic imagery. He proposed an illumina- 
tion of the City Hall tower that would 
transform the historic structure into a 
communications system with contempo- 
rary meaning. Pulses of red, yellow, and 
blue light would convey information 
about the three most urgent social con- 
ditions in the city: housing, employment, 
and education. By means of a com- 
munity hotline, the code would signal 
every time a homeless person signed a 
lease for a place to live, or an unem- 
ployed person found a job, or a dropout 
returned to school. When someone 
became homeless, lost a job, or dropped 
out of school, the tower would go dark 
(Fig. 10). The code would be taught to 
children and advertised in the news 
media, and citizens would have the 
power to alter the code through discus- 
sion at public meetings. 

The artists’ first presentation in Octo- 
ber 1987 was to the consultants, staff, 
and to one another. For a full day, the 
group (which had never before met as a 
group) discussed the individual propos- 
als, the interrelated issues they discov- 
ered, the challenges presented by the 
project, and their high regard for the 
process that had enabled them to 
develop their ideas. Although they 
worked individually, their collective 
purpose was seen as a great strength 
that bound them to one another and to 
all the participants in the study. In May 
1988 the results of the study were pre- 
sented at the Art Association’s annual 
meeting. The many people who had 
shared their ideas during the beginning 
stages of research were invited as guests 
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Fig. 10 Krzysztof Wodiczko, Proposal for City Hall Illumination, 1987, 
Xerox and mixed media. Philadelphia, Fairmount Park Art Association. 
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of the Board of Trustees, and that cele- 
bratory event brought to a full circle a 


process that often was serpentine and 
bifurcated. 


he impact of Light Up Philadelphia 

continues. The new Plan for Center 
City advocates creative use of light on 
both an intimate and grand scale, the 
PENJERDEL Council has created a Light- 
ing Commission to initiate new projects, 
the Philadelphia Electric Company has 
appointed a lighting resources coor- 
dinator, and the city’s Department of 
Streets has initiated a bridge-lighting 
program. Most important, the city has 
begun to see its future in this project. 
The architecture critic Thomas Hine 
commented: “This is an exciting, worth- 
while effort, one that escapes completely 
from the skyscraper nostalgia and spu- 
rious romanticism that underlies many 
recent attempts at large-scale urban 
lighting. It is an attempt to find a vision 
for the future—not an old fashioned 
1920’s, 1930’s or 1950’s future, but a 
turn-of-the-millennium future that’s 
coming no matter what. It is strange, 
unsettling, unfamiliar stuff. So is the 
future.” 
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Temporality and Public Art 


By Patricia C. Phillips 


“Life is never fixed and stable. It is always 

mercurial, rolling and splitting, disappearing and 

reemerging in a most unpredictable fashion.” 
—Loren Eiseley’ 


mmutability is valued by society. 

There is a desire for a steadfast art 
that expresses permanence through its 
own perpetualness. Simultaneously, so- 
ciety has a conflicting predilection for 
an art that is contemporary and timely, 
that responds to and reflects its tempo- 
ral and circumstantial context. And 
then there is a self-contradicting longing 
that this fresh spontaneity be protected, 
made invulnerable to time, in order to 
assume its place as historical artifact 
and as concrete evidence of a period’s 
passions and priorities. For the Venice 
Biennale in 1986, Krzysztof Wodiczko 
projected a collaged photographic image 
of a 35mm camera, a gun belt with a 
grenade, and a large tank for several 
hours onto the base of the 600-year-old 
campanile in the Piazza San Marco. 
Besides providing a critique of tourism 
and politics, Wodiczko’s project offered 
a potent dialectic on the ambivalent 
requirements for stability and preserva- 
tion, and change and temporality. To 
make these points, it required both the 
unyielding permanence of the campa- 
nile and the ephemerality of projected 
light. Public art is about such dynamic 
issues; public life embodies such 
contradictions. 

The late twentieth century has 
thrown these questions of time and 
expectation, change and value into high 
relief. It is an accelerated, acquisitive, 
and acquiescent age in which the pres- 
ence of enduring objects has become as 
quixotic as time itself. What is substan- 
tial—what is coveted and depended on 
with some certainty, what endures 
across generations—is often no longer 
expressed or communicated by the same 
symbols. The visual environment trans- 
poses as rapidly as the actions of the 
mind and the eye. In both private and 
public life the phenomenological dimen- 


sions of indeterminacy, change, and the 
temporary require aggressive assimila- 
tion, not because they are grim, una- 
voidable forces but because they suggest 
potential ideas and freedoms. 

Coming to grips with the temporary 
does not require a fast, desperate 
embrace of absolute relativity; both 
strong lessons and substantial ideas can 
be discovered in the synapses, the alter- 
natives that occur between, and concep- 
tually connect, discrete phenomena. The 
reality of ephemerality is perhaps most 
persuasively and unmistakably felt in 
the vast public landscape. The private 
can offer some quiet refuge, some con- 
stancy of routine, but public life has 
become emblematic not of what is 
shared by a constituency but of the 
restless, shifting differences that com- 
pose and enrich it. Public life is both 
startlingly predictable and constantly 
surprising. 

As Richard Sennett and others have 
suggested,’ the private is a human con- 
dition, but the public is invented—and 
re-created by each generation. In retro- 
spect, there has been a discernible public 
life in most societies throughout time, 
but the idea of public is mutable and 
flexible. The notion of public may, 
indeed, be the most quixotic idea 
encountered in contemporary culture. It 
is redefined not just by the conspicuous 
adjustments of political transition and 
civic thought but by the conceptions of 
private that serve as its foil, its comple- 
ment, and, ultimately, its texture. The 
challenge for each person is to uphold 
this dynamic interplay of personal and 
public identity, to embrace the often 
stimulating and always difficult nature 
of this important dialogue, and to be as 
fully engaged in the world as with one’s 
own psychic territory. 

These developmental ideas about the 
public frequently run parallel to the 
current enthusiasms for public art that 
have overrun most cities and towns in 
the United States. It is as if the litera- 


ture and legacy of the public process anc 
the interest in public art productior 
were separate entities, spontaneous 
eruptions uninformed by, and perhaps 
unaware of, the other. Discussions ol 
public art frequently consider specific 
communities but rarely the public at 
large. There seems to be an implicit 
assumption that everybody knows what 
“public” means, and concerns turn tc 
more observable, more easily calculable 
issues. Much has been said about the 
failures or successes of public art, but 
very little about the philosophical ques- 
tions a public art may raise or illu- 
minate, or even about whether the idea 
of a public art requires significant intel- 
lectual inquiry and justification in the 
first place. I think that the problem is 
that public art has sought to define itseli 
without assembling all of the data and 
before entertaining all of the complex 
and potent variables it must accept and 
can express. Public art has been toc 
often applied as a modest antidote or a 
grand solution, rather than perceived as 
a forum for investigation, articulation. 
and constructive reappraisal. Although 
it is at an exploratory stage, public art is 
treated as if it were a production of fixed 
strategies and principles. 


ne way that artists and agencies 

can continue to generate public art 
and remain analytical about its purpose, 
its composition, and how it is to be 
distinguished (or not) from other crea- 
tive enterprises is to support more short- 
lived experiments in which variables can 
be changed and results intelligently and 
sensitively examined. Public art requires 
a more passionate commitment to the 
temporary—to the information culled 
from the short-lived project. This pro- 
posal is offered not as an indictment of 
or indifference to permanent public art, 
but rather as an endorsement of alterna- 
tives. The temporary not only has a 
certain philosophical currency, but it 
permits art production to simulate the 


idea of the research laboratory. This 
proposal is conservative: a suggestion to 
take time, to study, to try more modest 
projects, to express what is known about 
the contemporary condition. It requires 
a comprehension of value based on ideas 
and content rather than on lasting 
forms, a flexibility of procedures for 
making and placing art, and a more 
inventive and attentive critical process. 
In his book on geological time, Time's 
Arrow, Time's Cycle” Stephen Jay 
Gould explores the dual nature of time 
in Western thought: temporality is expe- 





rienced both cyclically and consecu- 
tively. The Western mind relies on con- 
ceptions of time that explain both the 
security of constancy and continuity and 
the stimulation of progress and change. 
The public is shaped by similar coinci- 
dental and contradictory ideas. People 
return cyclically to annual public events 
even when these seem empty and reflex- 
ive; they provide a fixed point of refer- 
ence. But public life must also accom- 
modate the actions of progress; on this 
depends the enhancement of democratic 
values and the enrichment of life. Lin- 


Fig. 1 Dennis Adams (artist), Nicholas Goldsmith (architect), with Ann 
Magnuson (performance artist), Podium for Dissent, 1985, New York City. 


Creative Time, Inc. 
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earity enables the public to rally its 
strength and vision to work for improve- 
ment and revision. These opposing con- 
ceptions of temporality are intrinsically 
connected to public life—to expecta- 
tions that guide actions, to the events 
and occurrences that constantly define 
and transform experience. And these 
potent, problematic ideas are what art 
has traditionally addressed through its 
formal and temporal manifestations. 
Public art is like other art, but it is 
potentially enriched and amended by a 
multiplicity of philosophical, political, 
and civic issues. It need not seek some 
common denominator or express some 
common good to be public, but it can 
provide a visual language to express and 
explore the dynamic, temporal condi- 
tions of the collective. 

Clearly, public art is not public just 
because it is out of doors, or in some 
identifiable civic space, or because it is 
something that almost everyone can 
apprehend; it is public because it is a 
manifestation of art activities and strat- 
egies that take the idea of public as the 
genesis and subject for analysis. It is 
public because of the kinds of questions 
it chooses to ask or address, and not 
because of its accessibility or volume of 
viewers. This is, of course, a far more 
difficult and obscure definition of public 
art, and the methods and intentions of 
production and criticism are less pre- 
dictable, more unruly. It requires a com- 
mitment to experimentation—to the 
belief that public art and public life are 
not fixed. There are many variables; 
time is perhaps the most crucial and the 
least frequently addressed. 

If the “public” in public art is con- 
strued not as the audience for the art but 
as the body of ideas and subjects that 
artists choose to concentrate on, then 
public art cannot be examined for its 
broadness of communication, for its 
popular reception, for its sensitive siting. 
A temporal public art may not offer 
broad proclamations; it may stir contro- 
versy and rage; it may cause confusion; 
it may occur in nontraditional, margin- 
al, and private places. In such an art the 
conceptual takes precedence over the 
more obvious circumstantial. 


P ublic art is about the idea of the 
commons—the physical configura- 
tion and mental landscape of American 
public life. The commons was frequently 
a planned but sometimes a sponta- 
neously arranged open space in Ameri- 
can towns, but its lasting significance in 
cultural history is not so much the place 
it once held in the morphology of the city 
as the idea it became for the enactment 
and refreshment of public life—its 
dynamic, often conflicting expressions. 





Fig. 2 Cameron McNall (in collaboration with Julia Heyward, performance 
artist), untitled work, Art on the Beach, 1987, Hunters Point, NY. Creative Time, 


Inc. 


If the actual site of the commons con- 
firmed some constancy for people, the 
moment of the day and the time of the 
year defined the activities and priorities 
realized in the space. At times of con- 
flict and war, the commons was used to 
train and drill militia; in the spring and 
summer, the open green space was used 
as another meadow for livestock to 
graze; at times of political election or 
civic debate it became the site for speech 
making, for the debate of issues, as the 
space of dissent. The commons was the 
stage where the predictable and unex- 
pected theater of the public could be 
presented and interpreted. It was the 
physical and psychic location where 
change was made manifest. The kind of 
agitation, drama, and unraveling of time 
that defines “public” occurred most viv- 
idly and volatilely in the commons. It 
was not the site of repose or rigidity. 
Those responsible for the sponsorship 
and production of contemporary public 
art would do well to follow the actual life 
of the commons and its harmonious, 
mythical misrepresentation. The space 
of the commons existed to support the 
collage of private interests that con- 
stitutes all communities, to articulate 
and not diminish the dialectic between 
common purpose and individual free 
wills. It is in that space that the idea of 
time and its relationship to the public 
may be best understood. The philo- 
sophical idea of the commons is based on 
dissent, transition, and difficult but 
committed resolution; this legacy 
remains current even as the space and 


memory of the commons are dimin- 
ished. 


[° New York City, there are two 
organizations whose primary mission 
is to support and encourage the produc- 
tion of temporary, ephemeral public art. 
The irony of sustained institutional sup- 
port for the most fleeting endeavors is 
obvious, but the aesthetic results are 
frequently informed by the exceptional 
situation. Their variety of productions 
has actually challenged the institution- 
alization of public art; whether all the 
work they have sponsored is good, or 
maverick, or communicative is not the 
issue. It is the field of experimentation 
that they have tried to cultivate that is 
remarkable. They take the idea of the 
commons to many different communi- 
ties; the exercise of displacement has 
reinforced and provided fresh articula- 
tions of the commons as the symbol, if 
not the site, of public life. In contrast to 
these organizations, there are also art- 
ists who work independently to produce 
public art that is often unexpected, 
infrequently encountered, and deliber- 
ately short-lived. It is through many of 
these productions that the idea of a 
public art is acquiring a tougher 
accountability and identity. 

In the early 1970s, Creative Time, 
Inc., began to organize its first public- 
art productions. The organization began 
by using conventional sites offered by 
corporations with excess, underutilized 
real estate. The first site of a Creative 
Time production was Wall Street Plaza 
at 88 Pine Street. The 6,000-square-foot 
lobby was provided by Orient Overseas 
Associates. Between 1974 and 1978, 
four experimental works were installed 
in this vast space.* The one that was 


most participatory and perhaps most 
enthusiastically received was Red 
Grooms’s Ruckus Manhattan. Grooms 
and a large number of assistants worked 
for more than seven months inventing 
and constructing a rich allegorical, 
visual narrative of Manhattan. The sto- 
ries of pedestrians who visited the site 
were frequently adopted and trans- 
formed in Grooms’s rowdy, accretive 
project. 

Creative Time’s most enduring and 
repeated project—Art on the Beach— 
was an annual event begun in the sum- 
mer of 1978. On a two-acre landfill site 
at the north end of the Battery Park City 
development, the organization spon- 
sored collaborative public-art projects 
involving artists, architects, dancers, 
choreographers, musicians, and other 
creative professionals (Fig. 1). The proj- 
ects were constructed at the beginning 
of the summer, performances were 
scheduled during the season, and the 
entire extravaganza disappeared by 
autumn. In 1987, when Art on the 
Beach lost its sandy expanse in Manhat- 
tan, Creative Time transported the sum- 
mer event to another, more gritty, land- 
fill site at Hunters Point in Queens, 
which was provided by the Port Author- 
ity (Fig. 2). 

What is perhaps most significant and 
resonant about Art on the Beach and so 
many other Creative Time-sponsored 
public art activities is their temporality 
and the opportunity (and necessity) they 
provided for artists to be experimental. 
Every year, the structure of Art on the 





Fig. 3 Marina Gutierrez, untitled 
computer animation, 1989, Spectacolor 
lightboard, One Times Square. 
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Fig. 4 Tom Finkelpearl, Crossroads, 1987, New York City. Public Art Fund, Inc. 


Beach changed: new variables were 
introduced, others were eliminated. It 
thus became a continuing laboratory for 
examining the relationship of collabora- 
tive process to aesthetic production in 
temporary work. In some years, Crea- 
tive Time assembled the collaborative 
teams; in others, the artists themselves 
selected their colleagues. But it was the 
annual anticipation as well as the short- 
lived dynamics of each Art on the Beach 
that enabled and endorsed this kind 
of productive fiddling and fine-tuning. 
Perhaps a careful analysis of each Art 
on the Beach would reveal much about 
the nature of collaboration and about 
the intense compression of ideas that 
occurs in a temporary urban site in a 
squeezed period of time. 

Although their sponsored productions 
are quite different from those of Crea- 
tive Time, the Public Art Fund, Inc. 
founded in 1972, is dedicated to the 
temporary placement of public art in a 
variety of urban neighborhoods and con- 
texts. The sites are commonly accepted 
public sites—parks and plazas—but the 
Public Art Fund projects come and go; 
the art becomes the dynamic variable in 
a series of sometimes predictable, some- 
times unusual urban settings. One of the 
organization s most inventive sponsor- 
ships is the Messages to the Public 
series (Fig. 3). Begun in 1982, this 
project makes the Spectacolor com- 
puter-animated lightboard on the north 
elevation of the building at One Times 
Square available to artists to program 
short (usually twenty seconds) spots 
that run about once every twenty min- 
utes. Inserted between tacky and 
aggressive advertisements, these Public 
Art Fund “moments” not only provide a 
surprising, direct forum for public art 
but also raise questions about the rela- 
tionship of public art to information and 
stimulate wry speculations about art 


and advertising. Some of the Specta- 
color works project a deliberate ambigu- 
ity between the art moment and the ad, 
between the aesthetic-political agenda 
and the pitch to the consumer. 

The Spectacolor projects pro- 
grammed by artists are temporary and 
episodic; the medium demands ephem- 
erality. The presentation of new infor- 
mation must be relentless: the balance of 


change and repetition must be carefully 
considered. Also, the encounter and 
experience of the audience is unregu- 
lated; there are some public art enthu- 
siasts who seek out this changing series 
of messages, but the majority of viewers 
are unprepared and arrive often by 
chance on s:te; Messages to the Public is 
often delivered to a public that is unfa- 
miliar with the Public Art Fund, with 
the participating artists, or with this 
strange convergence of art images and 
advertisements. It is this unregulated 
encounter of the art and the ambiguity 
of its structure and content that make 
this series a rich, complex, and not ade- 
quately analyzed forum. 

The landscape of public art in New 
York City would be greatly diminished 
without the kind of ephemeral theater 
and important data produced by the two 
organizations. But what is important 
about both Creative Time, Inc., and the 
Public Art Fund, Inc., is not simply the 
variety of art productions that they have 
brought to the streets and spaces of the 
city, but the forum they have provided to 
explore the meaning of public art in the 
late twentieth century. Because the 
work is part of the urban fabric for short 
periods of time, there is freedom to try 





Fig. 5 Alfredo Jaar, Rushes, 1986, Spring Street Subway Station, New York 
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new ideas, new forms, new methods of 
production. Perhaps there is also the 
willingness to engage difficult ideas and 
current issues in ways that more endur- 
Ing projects cannot. The highly com- 
pressed and temporal circumstances are 
an incitement—and also a responsibil- 
ity—to be courageous with ideas, to be 
vanguard about definitions of public art, 
and to make commitments that concern 
content rather than longevity. 


S ome of the most fruitful, provoca- 
tive, temporary installations of pub- 
lic art have come from artists on their 
own initiative both with and without the 
support or restraints of official sponsors. 
Tom Finkelpearl has done short-lived 
public-art projects with both Creative 
Time and the Public Art Fund, but some 
of his strongest public work has been 
independently produced. Several years 
ago, he moved to New York to study a 
common and growing phenomenon of 
abandonment in the city. Finkelpearl 
began his own guerrilla project to 
explore and perhaps heighten some col- 
lective awareness of the attitude of obso- 
lescence. At different sites, he finds old 
abandoned cars and painstakingly 
paints these rusted carcasses gold, 
endowing them with an artificial, ironic, 
sprayed-on patina of preciousness (Fig. 
4). These projects happen spontaneous- 
ly; they last until the cars are finally 
towed away. It is as if the act of public 
art, the commitment to communication, 
the gesture of compassion and critique 
transcend the lasting qualities of the 
object. That these golden wrecks disap- 
pear often quickly and always unpre- 
dictably amplifies their disturbing, am- 
bivalent iconography. 

Several years ago Alfredo Jaar 
arranged with the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority and the lease-holders of the 
advertising space on the Spring Street 
subway platform in New York to insert 
his own installation. For just over a 
month, Jaar’s pasted-on posters— 
images of a gold rush occurring in Brazil 
amid abject poverty—replaced the 
usual advertisements meant to induce 
people to part with their money. Along 
the length of the uptown and downtown 
platforms, Jaar placed large prints of 
photographs he had taken of this mod- 
ern-day phenomenon; throughout the 
installation period, he regularly inserted 
posters with the current world gold 
prices in New York, Frankfurt, Tokyo, 
and London (Fig. 5). On this subway 
line to Wall Street, passengers encoun- 
tered these grim, grainy images of men 
who dig for gold with little hope of 
finding any for themselves. The artist 
offered no explanatory or didactic text: 
the public was asked to form its own 


perceptions and draw its own conclu- 
sions. But the success of this political 
production was the sense of urgency and 
dislocation embodied in the temporary. 
In this context, created to sell maga- 
zines, liquor, and underwear to waiting 
passengers, Jaar used the frames and 
format for advertising to engage the 
public in a complex and disturbing nar- 
rative about its own complicity in world 
events. His project asked people to over- 
come their insularity and isolation. The 
content was underscored by the immedi- 
acy and brevity of the installation. The 
fact that it appeared almost sponta- 
neously and disappeared quickly helped 
to accentuate the urgency of the ideas. 


T here is a danger in a public art that 
is not challenged, that is based on 
naively constructed prescriptions. Some 
of the restraining assumptions made 
about public art concern where it should 
occur, who the audience is, what issues it 
can address, what ideas it can express, 
and how long it should last; much of this 
speculation is based on information and 
impressions formed more than a century 
ago. The historical precedents for public 
art offer no template for the present or 
for the future. Public art does not have 
to last forever; it does not have to cast its 
message to some unmistakable but plati- 
tudinous theme that absolutely everyone 
will get; it does not have to mark or 
make a common ground. As the texture 
and context of public life changes over 
the years, public art must reach for new 
articulations and new expectations. It 
must rely on its flexibility, its adaptabil- 
ity to be both responsive and timely, to 
be both specific and temporary. Ephem- 
eral public art provides a continuity for 
analysis of the conditions and changing 
configurations of public life, without 
mandating the stasis required to express 
eternal values to a broad audience with 
different backgrounds and often dif- 
ferent verbal and visual imaginations. 
The errors of much public art have 
been its lack of specificity, its tendency 
to look at society—at the public—too 
broadly and simply. The temporary in 
public art is not about an absence of 
commitment or involvement, but about 
an intensification and enrichment of the 
conception of public. The public is 
diverse, variable, volatile, controversial: 
and it has its origins in the private lives 
of all citizens. The encounter of public 
art is ultimately a private experience; 
perception outlasts actual experience. It 
is these rich ambiguities that should 
provide the subject matter for public art: 
the temporary provides the flexible, 
adjustable, and critical vehicle to 
explore the relationship of lasting values 
and current events, to enact the idea of 


the commons in our own lives. A concep- 
tualization of the idea of time in public 
art is a prerequisite for a public life that 
enables inspired change. 


Notes 
| Loren Eiseley, Man, Time, and Prophecy, New 
York, 1966, p. 27. 


2 Richard Sennett, The Uses of Disorder, New 
York, 1970. 


3 Stephen Jay Gould, Time’s Arrow, Time's 
Cycle, Cambridge, MA, 1987. 


4 Anita Contini, “Alternative Sites and Uncom- 
mon Collaborators: The Story of Creative 
Time,” /nsights/On Sites, ed., Stacy Paleologos 
Harris, Washington, DC, 1984. 


Patricia C. Phillips is Assistant 
Chairman of Environmental Design 
and program coordinator and faculty 
member of the MA Program in 
Architecture and Design Criticism at 
Parsons School of Design. She is a 
critic for Artforum and other 
publications. 


From the Other Side: 
Public Artists on Public Art 


Andrea Blum 





The night the evening news in New 
York carried the story about the remov- 
al/destruction of Richard Serra’s Tilted 
Arc, Serra appeared on a local television 
station and stated that, among other 
things, the issue was one of freedom of 
expression, not of taste. After each news 
report, the newscaster broke into a cyni- 
cal grin and murmured a deprecating 
remark to his colleagues—an all-know- 
ing insinuation that the artist was a 
“kook” and that they, the representa- 
tives of the public, knew what good art 
was, and this was not it. After all, it was 
merely a steel slab placed across a plaza 
collecting graffiti. 

Why do we denigrate what we do not 
understand? In design competitions for 
public projects throughout this country, 
projects are rejected because they are 
“too tough,” “great art but undoable,” 
“not what the ‘public’ wants.” What 
does the public want? Who is the pub- 
lic? And what is our role as artists if we 
are to interact in a public context? 

Art that has an ideology, a political 
agenda, or even a point of view is looked 
upon with fear and uncertainty. Ironi- 
cally, that is the art that usually 
addresses the site in the most specific 
manner, taking into account the users, 
the context, the possibilities. If art in the 
public context does not address the con- 
text, then its uniqueness, site to site, 
becomes obsolete. We would be left with 
the homogeneity now prevalent in this 
country, where each city looks like the 
next, each airport like the one before. 
This country is diverse in geology and 
sociology. Why should we want every- 
thing to look the same? Public art 
should reflect diversity, not as picture 
postcards designed to mirror our vani- 
ties but rather as notations of difference, 
even when that reflects habits and tem- 
peraments counter to our myths. 

The public should not be patronized. 
Art should not be compromised because 
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of a premonition that the public will not 
understand. We are the public, the pub- 
lic is you and I with differing tastes and 
interests. To make art to please everyone 
is not only impossible but undesirable. 
No art can do that; it is not a reasonable 
request. If our schools can barely edu- 
cate our children in math and history, 
how can one piece of art educate the 
populace in aesthetics? If, instead, we 


Andrea Blum, proposal for Judical Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota, 1989. This 


regard the function of public art as a 
voice, a point of view, one of many 
possibilities, then its interface in a pub- 
lic space will be one of information 
rather than of social work. 

As artists we choose our voice 


whether we be social cartographers, 
political interventionists, space manipu- 
lators. That voice determines our public 
interface. We choose the public but why 





proposal is a plan to access the judicial institution and its grounds to the public. 
The water completes the outline of the building in the ground plan of the plaza, 
bringing the reflection of the building underground. The reflecting pool both 
socializes the institution and permeates the site with its presence. Eight walkways 
cross the entire site, inscribing it with the possible navigation patterns of its public. 
The benches are located in between the intersections of the walkways, providing a 
private space within a public one. The back of the bench is a light box, silhouetting 
the pedestrians along the walkway. The stop frame of the bench strip (light box) as 
it interfaces with the passersby provides a cinematic reading as the public passses 
through the site, over the water to the building. 





does the public choose us? Communities 
like the idea of us but not what we do. 
(There are, of course, exceptions.) We 
are often relegated to the position of the 
two-car garage and the Winnebago. We 
are selected by the “fathers” of the 
community, who position themselves as 
the “tastemakers,” the “art-link.”” Art, 
unlike all other professions, is divorced 
from its context. It becomes the foster 
child handed back and forth between 
those who think they know and those 
who want to know. 

American culture is ambivalent about 
art. We are invested in keeping art in the 
realm of the privileged: inaccessible, not 
understood. We like to criticize and 
denigrate it because it is alien: distant, 
special, mistrusted. At the same time we 
crave it as a sign of our sophistication 
and our difference. In placing art in the 
public context we, the art makers of that 
work, are caught between the love and 
hate of our culture’s desire. 

America has to give up a lot of its 
myths: that we are the superior country; 
that we provide the best lifestyle for all; 
that our factories produce the best prod- 
ucts; that our schools provide everyone 
with an equal education. This is a reac- 
tionary time. We see it in government, in 
cultural institutions, in the media, on the 
street. It is a time when commodifica- 
tion in art has lost consciousness in its 
own parody and social issues are 
selected like seasonal fashion state- 
ments. Nothing is innocent. Working in 
a public context is no more or less com- 
promised; yet it has the power to bring 
art back to a community that has 
become anesthetized by its own fears. In 
the end, public art charts the rise and 
fall of our cultural life and asks us to 
question our own means of participation 
as receiver and producer. 


Andrea Blum's completed public works 
include installations in North 
Carolina, Washington, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
California. She is currently working on 
projects in Southern California, 
Minneapolis, and New York City. 


Acts of Faith 


Houston Conwill 





1. Art that recognizes the inextricable 
integration of political and spiritual 
forces. 

2. Art that celebrates our cultural her- 
itage while expressing our geo- 
graphical nationality. 

3. Art that inspires world conscious- 
ness. 

4. Art that functions as a venue for 
cultural recovery. 
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Houston Conwill, Diagram for New Cakewalk, 1989, proposal for a work in 


progress. 


5. Art that explores and interprets our 
location within history. 

6. Art that restores language to its 
first meanings. 

7. Art that functions for self-critique 
and self-renewal. 

8. Art that restores itself as a living, 
value-carrying force. 


9. Art that breaks down barriers 
between itself and other human 
activities. 


10. Art that affirms a triumphant atti- 
tude over adversity. 

11. Art that can be experienced as an 
act of remembering. 

12. A recuperative art that contextual- 
izes visual symbols and metaphors. 

13. A self-reflexive art that invites our 
participation. 

14. Art that clarifies our relationship to 
ourselves and to other selves in the 
universe. 


Houston Conwill, an artist living in 
New York City, has won major 
commissions from such cities as 
Philadelphia, New York, Grand 
Rapids, and Dallas. 


Patricia Johanson 


T hirty years ago, as a Bennington 
College student, I began writing 
about designing the world as a work of 
art. What I suggested back then was 
total environmental design-—-aesthetic, 
ecological, psychological, and social— 
such that the person would be placed 
inside the work of art, and the idea of 
“function” would expand to include 
many functions.’ My vision then, as 
now, was that if artists were thought of 
as creative intelligences, rather than as 
isolated idealists pursuing a lonely 
vision, the principles of art could be used 
to forge links between the built world 
and the natural world; thus highways, 
cities, flood-control systems, and other 
projects that affect our daily lives could 
be designed not only as works of art but 
also as life-supporting places available 
to the public. 

What has developed in the interim is 
a vast “public art” bureaucracy that 
tends to categorize and pigeonhole, thus 
limiting the vision of the artist. Plans 
marked “location for artwork” and 


Patricia Johanson, Saggitaria Platyphylla, 1981-86, Gunite, 235 x 175 x 12°. 


Dallas, Fair Park Lagoon. 
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questionnaires that want to know my 
race and whether I am a veteran, senior 
citizen, or physically impaired do not 
take what I do seriously. It is true that 
art is being “placed” everywhere, but in 
most cases the artist has been reduced to 
a purveyor of furnishings and decora- 
tions for public spaces. 

Since the most critical issue in the 
years ahead is the preservation of life on 
earth, design should be approached for 
its ability to be life-supporting, rather 
than as an expression of the artist’s 
angst, the pursuit of ideal relationships, 
a pilfering of art-historical styles, or a 
quest for the new. Novelty, controversy, 
and the production of high-style con- 
sumer goods have become mainstays of 
modern art. Artists should have the 
courage to move away from work 
oriented to money and power and use 
their creativity to help solve critical 
problems in the “real” world. 

Anthropocentric design—Leonardo’s 
man as the measure of all things— 
should be discarded in favor of a model 
that stresses interconnections and trans- 
formations. Art should be used to pro- 
vide a more humane, community- 
oriented environment that allows for the 
survival of all life. If shopping malls can 
be designed to make us buy even when 
we do not want to, then public land- 
scapes can probably be designed to cre- 
ate feelings of empathy and understand- 
ing. Built projects, both “aesthetic” and 
“functional,” should provide a sense of 
order and orientation and be designed as 


a framework in which both people and 


other living things can exist. “By orga- 


nizing, intensifying, and clarifying what 
is already there—the history, ge- 
ography, and ecology of each particular 
place’’—built projects could provide a 
means for preserving, educating, en- 
hancing, and making new places avail- 
able to the public, instead of annihilat- 
ing everything and then decorating it 
with “art.” 

Perhaps the most difficult challenge 
for public artists is to maintain viewer 
autonomy while still producing a recog- 
nizable work of art. As an artist I need 
to pursue my own vision, but as a mem- 
ber of the public I do not want to be 
assaulted by the visions of others. On the 
other hand, if the work is so humble and 
unobtrusive as to remain invisible, then 
we are fulfilling a percent-for-art ordi- 
nance without really providing any- 
thing. In the past I have used a number 
of different design strategies aimed at 
producing environments that are simul- 
taneously simple and complex—usually 
large-scale open-work plans with diverse 
intimate parts—so that a sense of order 
is established, yet each person can con- 
nect with the work of art, and the world, 
in ways that fulfill his or her own needs. 
By providing multilayered, inclusive 
environments that incorporate the world 
instead of obliterating it, we allow for 
the creativity of the individual. 

Public art forces us to design for the 
collective wisdom of the “public.” It 
leads us back to what is really impor- 


tant, as opposed to the narrow, circular 
dialogue of aesthetics. Instead of focus- 
ing on constraints, the designer of public 
art should take the opportunity to 
rethink elemental issues and relation- 
ships—archetypal needs and roles—to 
create designs that focus on meaning 
rather than style. In the ideal world of 
the studio-artist, actions have no conse- 
quences. In the unedited, living world of 
the public artist, everything plays a role, 
and consequences produce chain reac- 
tions and ripple effects. The present is 
structured by memories of the past and 
dreams for the future, and artists must 
consider not only structure, function, 
and visual effects but also psychological 
triggers and unconscious meanings. We 
must incorporate all the arts and design 
not only for the whole person but also for 
the many different people in each of us. 
By our choreographing and orchestrat- 
ing the space and incorporating the 
poetry and drama of real life, in- 
ner rhythms are connected to outer 
rhythms, the world becomes less threat- 
ening and more intelligible, and reso- 
nances are set up among art, man, and 
nature. 

It is well known that we are affected 
by our surroundings; indeed, many bi- 
ologists maintain that we are actually 
created by our environment. If a piece of 
embryonic tissue that would normally 
develop into an eye is transplanted to 
another location, it will not become an 
eye but rather a structure mirroring the 
site to which it has been moved. Our 
environment is not merely decorative. It 
is a major force in determining who we 
are and what we shall become. 

Given the fact that more and more 
money is being allocated for public art, 
given the amount of construction that 
takes place every year, and given the 
critical role of place in determining our 
lives and our future, it would seem that 
design could be used to help solve social 
and ecological problems by overlaying 
public places on functional projects. We 
need to recapture Frederick Law 
Olmsted’s vision of American democ- 
racy and concretize it in a new series of 
public spaces that acknowledge the right 
of every living thing to have a place. 
Public spaces that evolve out of zoning 
concessions, public-relations campaigns, 
and tax breaks (“corporate magnanimi- 
ty”), and public art programs that pay 
lip service to “culture” while decorating 
and cluttering the scene are not what is 
needed. Monolithic thinking must be 
replaced by an aesthetic that stresses 
layering, overlapping, and interweaving. 
By developing a psychology and ecology 
of design, we might begin to move 
towards humanistic societal goals, while 
allowing the earth to live. 


Notes 
| Reprinted in Eleanor Munro, Originals: Amer- 
ican Women Artists, New York, 1979, pp. 

462-68. 


2 Patricia Johanson, “Gardens for Highways .. . 
Designing for Space, Time, and Motion,” 
unpublished manuscript, 1969. 


Patricia Johanson’s Endangered 
Garden is currently under construction 
in San Francisco. Among her 
completed works is Fair Park Lagoon 
in Dallas. 





Joyce Kozloff 


T he following is adapted from 
remarks | made recently at two 
public art conferences: “Public Art in 
America °87,” sponsored by the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association in Phildel- 
phia, and “Toward Common Ground,” 
sponsored by Real Art Ways in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. My remarks were 
spontaneous responses to statements by 
other panelists. 


1 In defense of plop art: Anything that is 
so maligned can’t be all bad. Everyone 
praises the plazas of the Italian Renais- 
sance for their congruence of civic space 
and public art. In fact, they were 
humanized by statues, often wonderful 
ones, that today would probably be 
called “plop” art. It seems to me that in 
plop art, as in all forms of art, there are 
good ones and bad ones (ones that work 
within their context, and ones that 
don’t). 

Public art is subject to changes in 
taste and fashion, just like gallery art. 
But these changes occur more slowly, as 
the bureaucratic and construction pro- 
cesses churn away. So “plop” art gave 
way to “site-specific” art, which is now 
being challenged by “interference” art 
(art that questions and disrupts, rather 
than complements, its surroundings). By 
now, we all know that what was old- 
fashioned last year is often this year’s 
hottest trend, so we could expect a 
return to plop art momentarily. I am 
pulling for diversity so we can avoid the 
creation of public art academies or offi- 
cially approved styles and approaches. 
That would be deadly. 


2 On public art as gentrification: On 
panels at these conferences, a city coun- 
cilman from Los Angeles and the mayor 
of Stamford, Connecticut, have de- 
clared that public art is good for cities 
because it increases the real-estate value 
of neighborhoods, attracts tourists, and 
boosts business—in short, the return is 
great for a relatively small investment. 
These might be great speeches for an 
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audience of businessmen, but for artists 
it was most disturbing. We live in cities 
where gentrification has made it above 
our means to walk down our own streets, 
where many artists have been forced out 
of their studios, where there are home- 
less people sleeping in front of gourmet 
food stores, and where ethnic diversity 
has melted down into a pool of yuppie 
affluence. 

There are a lot of ironies here. | 
believe that most of us public artists 
have chosen to work in this arena 
because we have a social consciousness, 
are willing to struggle with “extra-art” 
problems, and hope to have a positive 
effect on our physical environment as 
well as a dialogue with a larger commu- 
nity. Are we naive to think that we can 
subvert public policy, which often is 
moving in the opposite direction? Can 
we affect long-term urban planning? 
Can we even talk with these people in a 
meaningful way? 

Progressives in the public art field 
advocate design teams of artists, engi- 
neers, architects, and landscape archi- 
tects. It will be a while before we can 
evaluate projects produced in that way. 
It may turn out to be inefficient and 
costly. It may produce bland, watered- 
down results (art by committee). It may 
be too difficult and tortuous for most 
artists’ temperaments. Or, in the best of 
all possible worlds, it may lead to a 
redefinition of art and a more productive 
role for artists in this culture. It will 


Clearly never be appropriate for all art- 
ists or all situations. 

The politicians and bureaucrats 
sounded upbeat, self-congratulatory, 
self-promotional, even “utopian” (for 
their utopia). The artists sounded anx- 
lous, self-questioning, unsure, even 
doubtful. Let’s keep it that way. 


3 On opening the categories: My own 
particular hobbyhorse is to insist that 
public art is not just sculpture, to point 
to large-scale public ornament and nar- 
rative painting throughout the centu- 
ries, across the world. We should be 
expanding their possibilities. Public art 
also includes temporal events (demon- 
Strations and performances, orches- 
trated or spontaneous) and short-lived 
art pieces that remain in our memories. 

Cities and agencies have to begin to 
take more risks and to encourage artists 
from all backgrounds to enter the public 
art field, which should be as culturally 
rich as our cities. In short, we need to see 
much more work by women and, espe- 
cially, artists of color. 


Joyce Kozloff is a New York 
City—based artist. 
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Alan Sonfist 


P ublic art has traditionally been the 
unveiling of a single bronze statue 
commemorating a single event in human 
historical time. But if that bronze rider 
on that bronze horse had never been 
born, would history have changed? 
Think, if the Hudson River did not flow, 
would Manhattan exist? Traditionally, 
people have overlooked the true source 
of their history in this world, their rela- 
tionship to the land. 

As a war monument records the 
deaths of soldiers, my art records the 
deaths of forgotten rivers, springs, and 
rocks that lie buried beneath layers of 
concrete. Unlike a statue that records a 
single, timed event, my work celebrates 
man’s interaction with the planet in 
geological time. 

In 1965 I demonstrated this concept 
in Time Landscape. Through the 
Alliance for Environmental Art, I chose 
a 10,000-square-foot site in lower Man- 
hattan, which was partially paved and 
littered with cans. It is now a con- 
temporary re-creation of the natural 
indigenous landscape before colonial 
settlement, a forest surrounded by sky- 
scrapers. It is a time gap; a hole into the 
past. 

It wasn’t easy to bring the past into 
the present: I researched historical doc- 
uments and original deeds, tracing the 
shifting form of the site from present to 
past, and consulted with biologists and 
botanists to return many of the preco- 
lonial species to the land. I researched 
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the geology, identified the substructure, 
and brought specimens of Manhattan’s 
native schist to the site as well. Then | 
organized the community to clear the 
site, plant, and to this day protect it, 
making Time Landscape a truly public 
sculpture. 

Another example of carrying the past 
into the present is in the Museum Lud- 
wig, in Cologne. The Earth Monument 
of Köln sculpture consists of earth core 
samples drilled from the four corners of 
the city and arranged on a flat panel 
twenty-five feet in length. The Earth 
Monument allows us to encounter the 
prehistorical geological nature of our 
land. 

Sun Monument in Rhode Island—a 
group of hills inlaid with stainless-steel 
plating—reflects the sun at different 
times and in different seasons. Like a 
sundial, it gives us a natural awareness 
of time. Similarly, Crystal Monument 
(Museum of Contemporary Art, Los 
Angeles) has crystals that change as 
light and temperature shift. It presents 
nature as a never-ending process, 
thereby teaching us through observation 
our place within the aeons of time. 

Circles of Time, outside Florence, 
and South Bend Labyrinth, in Indiana, 
have traced the land from the earliest 
historical time to the present, incorpo- 
rating human artifacts and human 
involvement with the land. These narra- 
tive landscapes are site specific and 
require much research into archaeology 
and recent human uses of the land. 

For Archaeological Dig of Indianap- 
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olis, a work in progress, I have contacted 
state environmentalists, consulted his- 
torical road maps from Indian trails to 
the current highways, seen horticul- 
turists to trace the changing plant life, 
and from this data I shall build a narra- 
tive landscape layering time from 150 
million years ago to the present. A spiri- 
tual gate will guard the entranceway to 
a site that corresponds in topography to 
Indianapolis. 

I am also currently working with 
Ohio Wesleyan University and South- 
ampton College in creating environ- 
mental sculptures about the history of 
their campuses. The sculptures would 
enhance the special qualities of each 
school and bring together different dis- 
ciplines under the auspices of the art 
departments. Students who wouldn't be 
taking art classes would be encouraged 
to become more actively involved in art. 

By involving the community's past 
and present in a work of public art, we 
increase our awareness of ourselves and 
our history. Public art in public places 
celebrates shared values and must 
embody them to survive. People must 
learn to see themselves not as an isolated 
force standing at the edge of a cliff but 
as a continuum of the natural world. 
And it would be a fatal mistake to 
exclude, in any conception of human 
history, the earth we stand on, our land. 
If that bronze rider does not get off that 
bronze horse and live in the world, the 
world may continue without him. 


Alan Sonfist has executed numerous 
commissions, both corporate and 
public, in the United States and 
abroad. His work is represented in the 
collections of many American and 
European museums. He is the author 
of Art in the Land (1984). 





George Sugarman 


1 Seeing. The indoor eye is the enemy of 
public sculpture. Habituated to the sur- 
roundings of a room, it erects a con- 
tainer around the outdoor work and 
separates it from the light, the air, the 
traffic, the buildings that are its natural 
habitat. The indoor eye forgets that the 
sculpture’s presence moves with the 
time of day, that a strong sun can split it 
with brightness and deep shadows, a soft 
light can give it a deceptive coherence, 
rain can obscure it, and a background of 
snow can give it a startling strength. 
Indoor art, no matter how powerful or 
full of meaning, maintains its distance 
from people. But no matter how large or 
aesthetically strong a public sculpture 


may be, it shares with the people of its 
locale some of the same contingencies. It 
shares the changes of the weather; it 
becomes dirty and must be washed; it 
ages and must be cared for. But it 
doesn’t die. 

Add to its other qualities, if you wish, 
that of a metaphor for the human condi- 
tion and a refusal to submit to it. 


2 How I Learned from Experience. 
Almost twenty years ago I installed my 
first large public sculpture, which con- 
sisted of four open forms spread over a 
street-level plaza. A few days later the 
owner called to say that the neighbor- 
hood kids were playing in the plaza, 
crawling through the forms, running 
back and forth between them. 

It isn’t too dramatic to say that I was 
thunderstruck. Formal problems and 
the fragility of wood had been my con- 
cern. It had never occurred to me that | 
was now making art that could be 
touched, kicked, played with, used. 
These were kids, of course. Could adults 
unlearn the warnings of “Do Not Touch 
the Art”? Could they learn that here 
was art that they too could kick or 
caress? 

What I learned was that this kind of 
relationship with sculpture was some- 
thing “private” sculpture could not 
allow, completing the intellectual and 
emotional meaning by touch, by satisfy- 
ing the instinctive kinesthetic sensation 
we all have (and is so often repressed) to 
another physical presence. And, in a 
sculpture made up of different and sepa- 
rate forms, the movement of people 
could be an essential element in the 
relationship of these forms, creating a 
changing, shifting composition, making 
the spatial relationship active, even 
accidental. 


3 Levels of Meaning and a Lot of 
Questions. Most artists want their work 
to be meaningful to as many people as 
possible without compromising their 
own standards. What does public art 
mean then to the general public, which 
hasn't even asked for it? 

Is it there for “mere” decoration? If 
so, what’s so “mere” about decoration? 
Is it only skin deep, like wallpaper or 
lipstick? All deep human needs 
have equal value, it seems to me, and 
archaeology has shown that the need to 
change things, if only on the surface, has 
been around as long as the need to ask 
the meaning of life. Come to think of it, 
isn’t decoration one way of asking the 
meaning of life, by changing the mean- 
ing of things? All art, to some degree, is 
decorative. Whatever further meaning 
Michelangelo’s finger of God may have, 
it shares this with wallpaper: it changes 
the meaning of the surface it is 
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George Sugarman, A Garden of Sculpture, 1989, painted aluminum, 22 x 133 x 
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applied to. 

If sculpture, then, can change the 
“mere” appearance of a city, a street, a 
corner, as it obviously can, it is already 
doing a big job. But we (the readers of 
this statement) want more. 

In his novel Lotte in Weimar, Thomas 
Mann gave these words to Goethe: 


... the light touch, the light touch! 
The last and highest effect of art is 
charm. The depths must laugh! 
Profundity must smile, glide 
gently in, and smiling yield itself 
to the initiate alone. For the 
people, gay pictures; for the cog- 
noscenti, the mystery behind.’ 


We can forgive Goethe the touch of 
snobbery because of the age he lived in, 
but a contemporary critic has suggested 
that some abstract public sculptures 
provide only a lunchtime respite for 
office workers. How does he know that 
they provide only that? And hasn’t art 
always been a respite from ordinary 
life? Arent the uses of art infinite? 
And, talking of infinity, how do we know 
that office workers, that the general 
public, sitting on benches some public 
sculptures provide or walking around 
the forms, how do we know that they 
don’t feel a touch of the infinite, don’t 
sense that this art is a metaphor for a 
new kind of life, or at the very least 
realize that this is a new and exciting 
experience? 

Well, of course, we don’t know. 
But not knowing, we cannot deny the 
possibility, nor can we deny the other 
possibility. 

It was not knowing, and with my 
democratic sensibilities working hard, 
that I finally asked myself how I could 


make a public sculpture meaningful, if 
only on a physical level, to this unknown 
general public. It was for this reason 
that in 1975, when I was making my 
model for the Baltimore Federal sculp- 
ture, I included benches as part of and 
equal to the other forms. To this degree, 
I thought, the sculpture would be acces- 
sible to everyone. For those who 
demanded loftier meanings, the forms, 
the relationships, the space would 
satisfy their demands. 

This is a democratic society, and pub- 
lic sculpture is a democratic art. It is 
possible to satisfy all levels of apprecia- 
tion, and it is our responsibility to 
respect all levels of appreciation, from 
the inchoate to the most articulate. 

A recent review of a book dealing 
with this subject suggests that we call 
this point of view “democratic plural- 
ism.”* The High and the Low, the Low 
and the High. 


4 Physical and Social Space: What 
Goes Where and Why It Goes There. 
Indoor sculpture often leads an itinerant 
life. Created in the space of the artist’s 
studio, it may be shown in a gallery, 
taken by collectors to their home, later 
given to a museum and shifted from one 
exhibition space to another, often ending 
up in storage. What the object loses or 
gains from these different spatial 
changes is worth speculating on. 
Outdoor sculpture, not always but 
most often, sits where first put. Rightly 
so, because its meaning is related to its 
site. This is obvious, as far as its physical 
space is concerned. But public sculpture 
has another space, what I like to call its 
“social space.” An effective sculpture 
will change the meaning of a site for the 
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people who frequent it, can change even 
the surrounding area and its relation to 
the whole city. 

It is artists’ responsibility to try to 
bring this about. They must abandon 
their studio concept of the sculptural 
object as absolute. If they do this, they 
will gain more than they lose: a chance 
to broaden the range of their forms, a 
richness of allusion and metaphor not 
explored before, and a public that needs 
art for its daily life. 

Recently I installed a sculpture at the 
corner of a busy intersection in Tampa, 
Florida. It stands on a plaza in front of a 
cylindrical thirty-two-story office tower, 
at the base of which are two connected 
eight-story cubical buildings. This was 
no spot for sociability. Although I gave 
it serious thought, it did not seem appro- 
priate to incorporate benches into the 
work. In any case, a park on the other 
side of the building would take care of 
that. Besides this, the other sides facing 
the corner had dreary, store-bought 
buildings. I felt the whole site needed to 
be vitalized, given a focus and a new 
meaning. 

The sculpture rises from a reflecting 
pool to a height of thirty-six feet. Rest- 
ing on four broad, high arches. in black 
and white, it spreads its top yellow forms 
open, like the rays of the sun. Stepping- 
stones in the pool allow people to walk 
under the sculpture, look through the 
open center to see the sky. It is inviting 
and receptive, completing the meaning 
of the powerful but somewhat rigid 
buildings it is in front of. This trio—the 
two buildings and the sculpture—shows 
that an office or bank building can have 
a larger meaning than just its function, 
that such buildings can help form a 
symbol of creativity that energizes the 
whole area. 

A plaza in Irvine, California, where I 
installed my most recent sculpture, pre- 
sented different problems. It is an area 
of new, shiny, standard-modern build- 
ings, separated by shiny lawns and 
broad shiny streets. It is all squeaky 
clean, unfit in its own way for human 
occupation. To plop down “a sculpture” 
on such a large site, as | was expected to 
do, would have been aesthetically pre- 
posterous and socially irresponsible. 

| call what I installed A Garden of 
Sculpture, a sculpture that spreads over 
this 130-foot space in many forms and 
colors. Benches and chairs, simple, dra- 
matic: some abstract forms, some refer- 
ential, some witty and fantastical, make 
up the piece. People wander through it, 
relating the forms as they wish, or sit- 
ting down and socializing. The presence 
of people completes the composition. 
Without them it has only latent energy. 
With them it comes alive. 


During the installation everyone 
talked about the humanizing quality of 
the work, how it brought life to a sterile 
area, how it excited the imagination. 

The reception of the Tampa piece has 
been different. Many people love it, oth- 
ers find it disturbing. That indoor eye of 
long habit wants them to put the piece in 
the park, make it absolute, destroy its 
relationship to the buildings and the 
street. Newspaper articles report that 
there is a lot of discussion about the 
sculpture, meetings at which people talk 
about it. In this respect then, its recep- 
tion is as positive as that of the Irvine 
sculpture. It has been shown that art has 
the power to change and transform; one 
small corner has had repercussions 
throughout the whole city. 


Notes 
| Quoted in Andrew Steptoe, The Mozart- 
DaPonte Operas, Oxford, 1988, p. 160. 


2 Patrick Curry, review of Roger Charter, Cul- 
tural History, in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, March 3, 1989. 


George Sugarman is a sculptor living in 
New York City. 


Athena Tacha 


f Pericles had not had the insight to 

commission Phidias and Iktinos to 
create the Parthenon (even though he 
was accused of embezzling the treasury 
of Athens), this consummate public art- 
work would not exist as visual evidence 
of one of the greatest cultures and the 
most instrumental in the development of 
Western thought and art. 

Some crucial issues about the present: 
Is public art a “waste of taxpayers’ 
money”? —~No! At least public sculp- 
ture is not; although it costs a lot to 
execute, most of the funds go to local 
contractors, fabricators, and masons, 
not to the artist. This is an issue that 
comes up all the time, and commission- 
ing institutions should educate the pub- 
lic about it. I am not making public art 
in order to become rich. (I cannot even 
earn a living at it.) I do it because I 
believe that art should not be available 
only to the privileged—the educated 
people who go to museums, or the 
wealthy who can afford to buy art. 
Because of that belief, I have striven to 
develop a nonaggressive art idiom (with- 
out compromising the depth and 
strength of my vision) and am even 
willing to do a lot of bureaucratic and 
“public-relations” work, which is often 
required of the public artist. 

Should the public be consulted about 
permanent commissions? —-Yes, to a 
degree, on the condition that the com- 


missioning institutions and the media 
educate the public in advance about 
each particular work. Naturally, art 
experts should have the responsibility 
for selecting finalists from the hundreds 
of professional artists. (If you want to 
build a bridge, you consult with engi- 
neers not with your neighbors.) But the 
community's interests should be kept in 
mind and its members informed and 
involved in the art-selection process. On 
their part, the artists should also engage 
in a dialogue with the community, as 
long as it does not dilute their work or 
overextend their energies (after all, we 
have studied to make art, not to do p.r. 
work). 

Is every good artist able to do public 
art? —-Not really. Artists trained for 
studio and gallery work do not neces- 
sarily have the understanding of open- 
air conditions, the scale requirements of 
large public spaces, the climate, traffic, 
pollution, and multiple other consider- 
ations that enter into the successful 
carrying through of complex urban 
projects. Nor do they have either the 
expertise or the desire to deal with 
contractors, engineers, masons, city ofi- 
cials, and budgets. (It took me several 


years of intense self-training to master 
such skills.) Moreover, some artists 


work is simply inappropriate for public 
situations, and it is a mistake of commit- 
tees and dealers to push favorite artists 
into the public field merely because they 
think it would be great to have so-and-so 
do a large work out of doors, or because 
they think there is profit and prestige in 
this business. (In fact, genuine public 
sculpture is full of headaches, and the 
pay is minimum wage, given the amount 
of hours an artist must put into such 
commissions. ) 

Are collaborations with architects 
desirable? —-They should be, if artists 
and architects had the proper training 
and attitude. In all past cultures, sculp- 
ture and painting went hand in hand 
with the architecture (e.g., in ancient 
Greek and Indian temples or in medi- 
eval cathedrals), and the artists were 
often architects as well (e.g., Michelan- 
gelo and Bernini). But since the begin- 
ning of this century and the intervention 
of new technologies and aesthetic princi- 
ples (“Form Follows Function,” say, or 
“Less Is More”), architecture has 
divorced itself from the other visual arts. 
The architect’s education or perception 
of visual matters is totally different from 
that of the sculptor or painter. Artists 
are taught that their work expresses the 
individual psyche, and they tend to work 
alone. Architects, to the contrary, learn 
to treat form as good design, with no 
emotional meaning or specific content, 
and they are trained to work as teams. 
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Until the education of the two profes- 
sions comes closer together and more 
common ground can be established— 
and more mutual respect—forcing art- 
ists and architects into collaboration will 
mostly produce artificial results. It has 
become a fad, promoted by the funding 
institutions, but it is not yet dictated by 
an inner necessity and common aes- 
thetic or social pursuits. 

Why aren't critics writing more about 
public art? —Several reasons: 1. Most 
public art is sculpture, and few critics 
feel at ease with sculpture (most learn 
the history of art through painting, 
within our page- and language-oriented, 
two-dimensional culture). 2. Most pub- 
lic art, financed by state, city, or county 
arts councils, has been executed in the 
provinces, awav from art centers such as 
New York, where most critics live and 
major art journals are published. 3. 
Most important of all, art critics write 
on what the galleries and museums 
show, which is what the dealers choose 
to promote, mainly because it is salable. 
Moreover, if an artist does not live in 
New York or Los Angeles, or does not 
have a good gallery in those centers, he 
or she will not get even the least scrap of 


attention by the critics, nor will his or 
her work get into the mainstream of 


present art, which means museum shows 
of current trends. 

Can “avant-garde” art be produced 
under the auspices and pressures of 
public institutions? —Yes, if the artist 
sees public art as a major alternative to 
commercially promoted gallery art. 
Without question, financial interests are 
taking over the art market, magazines 
survive almost exclusively on ads (of 


indiscriminate quality), and new art 
“movements” glorify the adulation of 
consumer products (under the guise of 
critiquing it). I see public and other 
socially involved art as the best channels 
for independent creative thinking. The 
notion that avant-garde art has to be 
contrcversial and subversive is an out- 
dated remnant of modernism. It is now 
time for art to start functioning again 
within its social context. 

Is good public art being done at pres- 
ent? —Not enough, because we have no 
tradition or hospitable climate for it. 
Artists have been unwanted by society 
for almost a century and have been 
working in the studio (for gallery or 
museum shows), thus losing their direct 
contact with the wide public and urban 
spaces. Committees choosing the artists 
have deen even less trained to judge 
what makes artworks appropriate for 
public situations. As a result, a lot of 
“plunk” art, or art offensive to the pub- 
lic, has been commissioned (not that 
site-specific or noncontroversial art is 
élways the solution). But one learns 
from errors, and time is needed for both 
the artists and the selecting committees 
(as well as the public) to educate them- 
selves. If the interest continues, a new 
context for public art can be born. I hope 
that future public art will provide both 
peace of mind in the midst of urban 
turmoil and ugliness, and appreciation 
cf nature, which we are destroying too 


fast. 
What about the recent destruction of 


public art that was commissioned as 
permanent? —Destruction can occur in 
many ways: 1. Through simple ne- 
glect—lack of maintenance leading to 


gradual deterioration. People take care 
of their cars’ paint and rusting frame, as 
long as they last, but they do not dream 
of doing the same for works of art, which 
are somehow supposed to be immutable, 
even with our high levels of pollution. 
Some funding and commissioning insti- 
tutions have become aware of this prob- 
lem and are establishing maintenance 
funds from the start. 2. Public works of 
art have also been destroyed through 
lack of respect and understanding, 
either on the part of the public (vandal- 
ism and mistreatment) or on the part of 
the institution’s personnel. 3. Ignorance 
and lack of understanding can also lead 
to hatred of a work and destructive 
controversy, or to well-meaning altera- 
tions that are thought of as “improve- 
ments” by the owning institution, but 
that are totally unacceptable to the cre- 
ator of the work—from relocating of the 
work to an inappropriate site to burying 
half of a work underground (see Art in 
America, February 1988, p. 176, for 
several examples). Some commissioning 
Institutions simply have no notion of 
what their responsibilities are to the 
creator and to the public (whose moneys 
have been used) when they commission 
a permanent work of art in a public 
space (of twenty-two works that I exe- 
cuted in the past twelve years through 
public competitions, three already have 
been destroyed or moved). Until ade- 
quate federal legislation has been passed 
on artists’ rights, as exists in Europe, I 
believe it is the duty of the funding 
institutions, such as the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the state 
arts councils, to accompany their grants 
with a proviso for protection of the art- 
work (instead, the contract of GSA 
gives the government itself the right to 
destroy an artist’s commission at its 
pleasure). Destruction of public works 
of art is indeed a waste of taxpayers’ 
money and a loss of the country’s artistic 
heritage. If a country does not respect 
and protect its artistic patrimony, it 
loses its past. What visual evidence of 
our Culture will remain for the future if 
we keep destroying our most “‘perma- 
nent” works of art? 


Athena Tacha is a sculptor who teaches 
at Oberlin College. She has completed 
twenty-two public commissions. A 
retrospective of her work was shown at 
the High Museum of Art in Atlanta 
during the summer of 1989. 
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John Weber 


T wenty years ago murals helped to 
bring public art into public con- 
sciousness and popularity. Today only a 
few of the wall-painting programs sur- 
vive. Commissioned public art seems, on 
the other hand, reduced to a profession- 
alized specialty controlled by govern- 
ment and corporate bureaucracies. 
Many of the muralists have turned to 
mosaic, cement relief, sculpture, and 
space design in search of more architec- 
tural mediums, following the examples 
set by Lilli-Ann Killen Rosenberg and 
Ruth Asawa, godmothers of the com- 
munity-arts movement. Audience-re- 
sponsive, community-involved collabo- 
rative public art continues, often barely 
noticed. I think it includes some of the 
most interesting art being made today. 

From the beginning there were two 
competing concepts: civic beautification 
and “community” expression. The 
“community” muralists were commit- 
ted to creating work for specific local 
audiences. They relied on the support 
and involvement of those audiences to 
justify and to supplement shoestring 
governmental funding. Their ambition 
was to bring art into the public sphere as 
a form of public action in disenfran- 
chised urban areas. Process and human 
context were emphasized. The achieve- 
ment of audience acceptance, even iden- 
tification, was taken as the measure of 
publicness. In the course of intense on- 
site experiences, the wall painters edu- 
cated themselves in earlier mural tradi- 
tions, in the broader implications of 
relating to diverse and mobile au- 
diences, and in the complexity of urban 
surroundings. 

Today, except in California, mural 
painting plays only a minor role out- 
doors. The insurrectional ambitions of 
the early years seem distant. Commu- 
nity public art programs have accomo- 
dated to funding-proposal calendars, as 
have the nonprofit social-service agen- 
cies that are frequently their clients. 
Wall painting (again, apart from Cali- 
fornia) is largely very traditional 
trompe-l’oeil work commissioned by 
architects, commercial entrepreneurs, 
and developers. Commissions for pres- 
tige downtown office headquarters, lob- 
bies, malls, etc., dominate the discussion 
of art in public spaces and absorb the 
lion’s share of private and public fund- 
ing. Alternative approaches are margin- 
ally visible and marginally funded, but 
they persist. Often pigeonholed as “‘eth- 
nic” art, their urbanistic implications 
are overlooked. They offer a precious 
reservoir of urban experience that could 
be the basis for a far-reaching critique 
of public art practices. Unfortunately, 





John Weber, partial view of installation, Art in the Sanctuary, Wellington Avenue 
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very few artists who developed their 
public work through community public 
arts have been able to cross over to 
commissioned work even for a single 
piece. They are frozen out. 

Public art controversies engage our 
passions, yet most discussion of public 
art remains at a primitive level for lack 
of a theory of public space and of public- 
ness. Most public art is simply large 
work placed outdoors. The only wide- 
spread theory of art in public space is 
the outdoor gallery. Early commentary 
on murals termed them “the gallery of 
the streets.” This ideology continues to 
govern major outdoor selections and 
recently was noted in the “curating” of 
the Minneapolis Sculpture Garden.’ As 
Alain Oudin observes, only commercial 
galleries are able to provide the interna- 
tional visibility and prestige that is the 
only guarantee and justification of “ex- 
pert” choices.” 

The attempt to articulate shared pub- 
lic values is deemed risky or repugnant 
to those in power. The plus side of this 
“value-free” art selection would appear 
to be openness to diversity, but in prac- 
tice there are severe limits to the diver- 
sity of expression. Apparently unable to 
fulfill the earlier role of supporting col- 
lective identity (with the state), commis- 
sioned art for public spaces nonetheless 
provides a display of (and fig leaf for) 
power, in the form of emblems of moder- 
nity. As such, plaza, lobby, and mall art 
play much the same role as sponsorship 
of blockbuster exhibitions or public-tele- 
vision specials, by associating the spon- 


sors—and their real estate—with the 
prestige of “culture.” Giant scale (and 
giant budgets) may also express domi- 
nation more directly, if more abstractly, 
than statues on pedestals ever did. 

Finally, art is commissioned nearly 
always as adjunct to individual build- 
ings—embellishing, camouflaging, pro- 
viding decor, etc., usually without any 
consideration of the larger context of 
place in the urban fabric. As Herve 
Bechy states, one cannot consider art in 
public spaces as simply “the object inde- 
pendent from its relation to the city. The 
work, voluntarily or not, consciously or 
not, enters into an urban composition. It 
constitutes an element of landscape and 
participates in the social life of spaces.” 
All the formal plastic elements, Bechy 
says, are subordinate to a discourse 
about place, which implies a network of 
symbolic potentials.’ Even less often is 
there any consideration of designing 
public space itself: except for parks, 
there is only institutional space (e.g., 
school yards) and “leftovers.” The side- 
walk, curbs, paving, parking lots, etc., 
could be “art” also, but what a change 
in the practices and mentality of civil 
engineering would be required! 

The problem of the future of art in 
public space/public art has to do with 
the presence or absence of a vision of the 
city that includes more than prestige 
locations, upscale real-estate develop- 
ment, civic and corporate triumphalism, 
and elite opinion. If one hopes for a more 
inclusive, pluralistic, civil and demo- 
cratic society, one would want public art 


to be part of the entire urban fabric, to 
be dispersed, locally identified, and 
rooted in its visual spatial and human 
context, diverse and irreproducible. Yet 
one may wonder if anything at all, from 
housing to schooling, no less art, is 
included in current plans for older low- 
income, inner-city neighborhoods. 

Meanwhile. in the face of limited 
funding and pressures to fit into the 
social-service/client mold, committed 
artists have to reinvent audience- 
involved public art as a form of action. 
One aesthetically impressive Chicago 
project broke with the pattern of 
remaining interior to a neighborhood by 
crossing a no-man’s-land border to 
involve residents of adjoining black-and- 
white areas. Olivia Gude, Jon Pounds, 
and Marcus Jefferson of the Chicago 
Public Art Group led 110 participants in 
painting 8,000 square feet of underpass, 
columns, and retaining walls on 113th 
Street between the Pullman and Rose- 
land neighborhoods, while raising more 
than $6,000 locally. “I welcome myself 
to a new place. where all the people can 
join on in” is the poetically appropriate 
title. 

Fewer such large projects were under- 
taken during the Reagan years. Much of 
the most interesting work has been tem- 
porary, provisional, smaller scale, and 
often unfunded. These include the proj- 
ects with chalked text and sprayed sten- 
cils done by PADD, Gude-Pounds, and 
many others, painted benches, altered 
billboards, event “sculpture,” transit 
art, roof-top designs, and other transit- 
visible graffiti and occasionally even 
funded temporary public installations. 
(I remember particularly Christy 
Rupp’s Social Progress, a snail pulling a 
giant corncob, in lower Manhattan.) 

One of my solutions to maintaining 
access to a sort of public space has been 
to do “liturgical” installations of paint- 
ings for socially activist churches. The 
paintings are done unstretched and 
hung banner-like in the worship space. I 
paint what’s on my mind, but assemble 
and install them with an eye to suggest- 
ing or provoking readings of the biblical 
themes of the season in light of current 
social issues. The spaces involved are big 
and charged with ritual meanings—and, 
most important, in use by specific 
groups. Traditional iconography, even if 
not present in the space, is always men- 
tally present. One’s work is always in 
tension with that. The scale. and the 
complex context of traditional meaning 
and use, give these installations some of 
the character and challenge of public 
work. 


Notes 
1 Mason Riddle, “A Modernist Museum without 
Walls,” New Art Examiner (January 1989), 


2 Alain Oudin, “Du Vernaculaire à l’'Ordon- 
nancement,” Les Dossiers de l'Art Public, 5 
(December 1987), p. 31. 


3 Hervé Bechy, “Art Public et Création.” Les 
Dossiers de l'Art Public, 5 (December 1987), 
p. 47. 


John Pitman Weber, a founding 
member of the Chicago Public Art 
Group, teaches at Elmhurst College, 
Elmhurst, IL. His latest projects are a 
cycle of unstretched canvases on 
Afro-Caribbean themes (collaboration 
with Mirtes Zwierzinski) and an 
outdoor polychrome cement relief (in 
collaboration with Catherine 
Cajandig). 


Elyn Zimmerman 


E very artist working in the public 
arena has a stockpile of horror 
stories to tell. It seems that all phases of 
the public art process—from contract 
negotiations through approvals, to con- 
struction, to maintenance of the com- 
pleted piece—are potentially fraught 
with obstacles and costly hazards for 
artists and commissioning bodies alike. 
Since contemporary public art is a new 
field, it is in the course of defining itself 
and exploring new options. Each project 
is different, each community a new con- 
stellation of people and forces, and each 
set of obstacles and problems seems at 
the time to be unique, too. But, from my 
experience and from discussion with 
other artists, two general categories of 
problems emerge that, from the artist’s 
point of view, impede the successful 
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completion of the public art project. 
The first group of problems arises out 
of the misunderstanding of the responsi- 
bilities of the various participants in the 
public art process. Whose responsibility 
is it to do what? I believe that the artist’s 
primary responsibility is to create a 
wonderful, viable project. It is the 
responsibility of the commissioning 
body to assess the quality of the pro- 
posed work and then to accept it or 
reject it. If they accept it, the commis- 
sioning body has the charge of insuring 
the construction of the work to the satis- 
faction of the artist and of helping to 
protect the integrity of the work through 
its design-development and construction 
phases. For the artist, acceptance of the 
project means working cooperatively 
with design professionals, community 
representatives, and others, adhering to 
the budget and to the construction time- 
table, and maintaining the integrity of 
the work throughout the entire process. 
In any construction project, whoever 
controls the purse strings has power. 
Often artists are given responsibility 
(through detailed contracts) but no 
power to insure the proper creation of 
their work. For example, artists often 
cannot choose the contractors who will 
be constructing their artwork. To make 
matters worse, many government-spon- 
sored projects must be done by the low- 
est-bidding contractor. The given con- 
tractor may treat the art component of 
the project the same way he treats a 
plumbing fixture, and in such cases the 
unique and special nature of the artwork 
is neither considered nor controlled. 
Although it is not possible on large, 
complex projects to give independent 
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E.yn Zimmerman, Terrain, 1986, view of plaza and garden: pools; mounds; rock 


outcrops; boulders; 150 x 350 x 6’. Chicago, O’Hare International Center. 


financial control to the artist, it should 
be made contractually clear to all con- 
cerned that the commissioning body 
especially values the art component of 
the project, and that the commissioning 
body, whether government agency or 
private developer, will enforce the art- 
ist’s standards on the contractor(s). 

In the design-development phase of a 
project, the commissioning body plays 
another role. In most projects artists are 
brought in after the architects and other 
design professionals have been chosen 
and have been developing their ideas. 
Often these other parties resent the 
inclusion of the artist, whose role they 
both distrust and resent. They may 
wrongly assume that artists cannot work 
within the framework of the “needs” of 
the project, and therefore will be a costly 
nuisance. They are also frequently 
resentful that the spaces artists are 
given for their part of the project are 
usually the most public and visible: pla- 
zas, courtyards, gardens, gateways, etc. 
It is the commissioning body who must 
insure and negotiate artists’ rights in 
disputes with such hostile professionals. 
In complex projects (which most public 
art projects are) artists depend on the 
project architects and engineers all 
through the design-development and 
construction phases to provide informa- 
tion, to advise on construction, and 
finally, to integrate the art compo- 
nent(s) into the larger project. For these 
and other services the architects are 
paid from the art budget. This depen- 
dency for information and services, how- 
ever, makes it very easy for the art 
portion of the project to be sabotaged. 
An impartial arbiter with the power to 
enforce decisions is necessary to settle 
the numerous problems that inevitably 
arise. 

The most threatening obstacle to suc- 
cessful public art, though, is not the kind 
of procedural impediment discussed 
above. More threatening, I believe, is 
the rise of an orthodoxy that would 
dominate the field and channel and 
restrict opportunities for diverse expres- 
sion in public art. That orthodoxy would 
make functional amenities the prime 
criteria in judging the quality of public 
art. Often commissions enforce this 
standard by dictating excessively strict 
programmatic needs for the artwork. In 
these cases the commissioning body 
presents “opportunities” that are ex- 
tremely limited and limiting, allowing 
only a narrow range of possibilities for 
the artist. Almost always these situa- 
tions turn artists into designer/problem 
solvers. There is a two-sided responsibil- 
ity here. On the one hand, the commis- 
sioning body must try to provide the best 
possible opportunity for art in a public 


place. This means allowing for expres- 
sion, Imagination, poetry, strangeness— 
all the unique or unusual qualities that 
make art. This does not preclude func- 
tion or deny its importance. Artists mak- 
ing public art understand and are com- 
mitted to serving the utilitarian and 
functional needs of the communities in 
which they work. And on the other 
hand, artists themselves must take 
responsibility for the integrity of their 
ideas and for their intentions in the 
public arena. They must learn to assess 
the potential of a given commission and 
determine whether or not it is a suitable 
opportunity or whether they can, by 
their involvement, make it one. 

The present issue of Art Journal is 
devoted to public art in part because the 
art media usually fails to give much 
attention to the field. That may be in 
part because public art is suspect as an 
arena in which utilitarian concerns over- 
ride and stifle the possibilities for inde- 
pendent art. No one wants the return of 
plop art, where blown-up versions of 
studio pieces are set into empty plazas 
with little or no regard to siting or public 
use of the space. Artists working on 
public art projects, if they want to 
achieve credibility for their work and to 
be thought of as more than decorators or 
problem solvers, must become more 
responsible for how the field works. 
They must demand more from the com- 
missions they accept and from those who 
commission them. And they must take 
on themselves the responsibility of insur- 
ing that public art serves both Art as 
well as the Public. 


Elyn Zimmerman has worked on 
large-scale environmental sculptures 
since 1978. Her completed projects 
include Shunyata (Chicago, 1982), 
Marabar (Washington, DC, 1984), 
Terrain (Chicago, 1987), and Keystone 
Island (Miami, 1989). 




















The Science of Art 


Optical Themes in Western Art from 
Brunelleschi to Seurat 


Martin Kemp 


In this pathbreaking and richly illus- 
trated book, Martin Kemp examines the 
major optically oriented examples of 
artistic theory and practice from 
Brunelleschi’s invention of perspective 
and its exploitation by Leonardo and 
Diirer to the beginnings of photogra- 
phy. Kemp’s monumental work not 
only adds to our understanding of a 
large group of individual works of art 
but also provides valuable information 
for all those interested in the interaction 
between science and art. 554 b/w + 16 
color illus. $60.00 
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Monet in the ’gos 
Paul Hayes Tucker 
Monet’s series paintings have long been 
seen as the supreme realization of his 
interest in light, color, and fleeting 
moments in time. In this beautiful new 





Baroque Sculpture 
The Industry of Art 


Jennifer Montagu 


In this engrossing and instructive book, 
Mitchell Prize-winning scholar Jennifer 
Montagu draws on contemporary 
biographies and on archival documents 
to look at the physical, social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial world of the great 
sculptors of the Roman baroque. 
Montagu both clarifies the position and 
practice of the baroque sculptor and 
throws new light on debates about 
attribution. 278 b/willus. $45.00 
Also by Jennifer Montagu: Alessandro 
Algardi. Two-volume set, $120.00 


context for these paintings, proposing 
that they were not only an artistic 
response to the beauties of nature but 
were also related to contemporary events 
in France and to Monet’s determination 
to provide active leadership for his 
nation’s artistic production. 

Publication of this work coincides with an 
exhibition of Monet’s series paintings 
opening in Boston in February 1990. 60 
b/w + go color illus. $45.00 


Now available in paperback 
The Romantic Interior -~ 
Clive Wainwright Piety and Patronage 

in Renaissance Literature 
Bellini, Titian, and the Franciscans 


Rona Goften 


The last decades of the eighteenth 
century and the early decades of the 
nineteenth century saw the emergence 
of a new fashion in Britain: the 
collection of medieval and Renaissance 
objects and the creation of Romantic 
interiors to house them. In this 
fascinating and beautiful book, Clive 
Wainwright presents an overview of the 
development of these great collections 
and their interiors. 250 b/w + 32 color 
illus. $60.00 


Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
Studies in British Art 


“This is fine contextual art history. The 
dynamics of one family’s patronage in a 
single church add a vital dimension to 
our comprehension of the meanings and 
functions of their altarpieces and 
monuments. The book is important, 
readable, impressively researched, and 
highly original.”—David Rosand 
59 b/w + 4 color illus $16.95 
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Art and Politics 


of the Second Empire 
The Universal Expositions of 18 5 5 
and 1867 


Patricia Mainardi 


“This is at once a precise and engaging 
study, written with wit as well as with 
erudition; with a deep feeling for the 
art as well as for the social and human 
issues involved....Informative, compre- 
hensive, and precise, this book is also a 
pleasure to read.”—Citation for the 
1988 Charles Rufus Morey Award 
127 b/w + 4 color illus. $19.95 


The Studios of Paris 


The Capital of Art in the Late 
Nineteenth Century 


John Milner 


“A wondertully evocative history of the 
quasi-official art industry in Paris 
during the years of its full 
flowering.” —The New Yorker 


“This fascinating, original book traces 
the rise and fall of contemporary 
reputations, the way [the painters | 
lived, the quality of their work. It 
makes a good read, as well as recording 
much little-known biographical and | 
social material, and putting the 
Impressionists in their true art histori- 
cal context.”—Graham Hughes, Arts 
Review 252 b/w + 51 color illus 
$24.95 


Venetian Narrative 
Painting in the Age 
of Carpaccio 
Patricia Fortini Brown 

“This book is not only a contribution of 
the first order to the study of Venetian 
Renaissance painting and culture but is 
also a model of how art may illuminate 


and be illuminated by other historical 
phenomena.”—Juergen Schulz 


“Meticulously researched, well organized 
and documented, and...very read- 
able.”—Beryl K. Smith, Art 
Documentation woo b/w + 32 color 
illus. $24.95 


Yale University Press 
Dept. 180 

92A Yale Station 

New Haven, CT 06520 














Gardens and 
Ghettos 


The Art of Jewish Life in Italy 
VIVIAN B. MANN 

This book, like the exhibition it 
complements, (The Jewish Museum, 
New York 9/89-1/90), introduces us 
to the historical and cultural context 
of a splendid array of artworks. The 
many illustrations illuminate the art 
and life of a minority community in 
dynamic tension with dominant 
society and show the vibrant, 
ongoing contribution by Jews to the 
arts of Italy. 

$55.00 cloth, $24.95 paper 


Parables of Sun 
Light 


Observations on Psychology, 
the Arts, and the Rest 
RUDOLF AKNHEIM 
“Whenever an episode observed or a 
striking sentence read yielded a piece 
of insight I had not met before, I 
wrote it down and preserved it.” 
—Rudolf Arnheim, from the book 
This book will be a joy to ramble 
through for all lovers of Arnheim's 
work, and for anyone who shares 
Arnheim’s contagious interest in the 
order that lies behind art, nature, and 
human life. 
$27.50 


A Matter of 
Passion 


Letters of Bernard Berenson 
and Clotilde Marghieri 
Edited by DARIO BIOCCA 
“A fascinating self-revealing and self- 
concealing account of aspects of both 
correspondents, so alike in their 
cultured, narcissistic sensitivity, and 
so dramatically and amusingly 
different in other ways. ... The 
letters show a side of Berenson 
generally known but never so clearly 
documented.” 

—Louise George Clubb, University 

of California, Berkeley 

$25.00 
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The History of 
the Comic Strip 


The Nineteenth Century 
DAVID KUNZLE 

This volume continues a survey of a 
cultural phenomenon generally 
assumed to have been virtually 
invented during the 20th century: 
the comic strip. Here. Kunzle takes 
us from 1827, the year Rodolphe 
Töpffer drafted his first comic strip/ 
picture story, to 1396, when the first 
continuing comic chazacter was 
created in an American newspaper. 
$100.00 





At bookstores or order toll-free 1-800- 
822-6657. Visa & MasterCard only. 


University of 


California Press 
Berkeley 94720 





Masks of the 

D @ 
Spirit 
Image and Metaphor in 
Mesoamerica 
ROBERTA H. MARKMAN and 
PETER T. MARKMAN 
Introduction by Joseph Campbell 
The Markmans guide us with 
irresistible skill and insight through 
the long history of Mesoamerican 
masks. They present a beautifully 
written, richly illustrated account of 
one of the most misunderstood yet 
fascinating of humanity's great 
religious and mythological traditions. 
$55.00 


Art Nouveau in 
Fin-de-Siecle 


France 


Politics, Psychology, and Style 
DEBORA L. SILVEKMAN 

In this imaginative and innovative 
work, Silverman explores the shift in 
the locus of modernity in fin-de- 
siècle France from technological 
morument to private interior. In her 
multidimensional analysis, she 
explores the political, economic, 
social, intellectual, and artistic factors 
specific to the French fin-de-siecle 
that interacted in the development of 
art nouveau. 

$39.95 


The 
Architecture of 
the French 


Enlightenment 


ALLAN BRAHAM 
New in paper—“[An] important and 
pioneering account of French archi- 
tecture of the second half of the 18th 
century.” —New York Review of Books 
“Braham weaves architecture so 
skillfully into history that the general 
reader familiar with the great build- 
ings of France will find much to 
admire in its illustrated pages.” 
—John Barkham Reviews 
$25.00 paper 


Artists’ 
Writings 


The Notebooks of 
John Wilde 


By Buzz Spector 


H istory has bequeathed us many 


artists’ journals. These dialogues 
with the private self have provided us 
with crucial reflections about the inner 
nature of individual artists and their 
works; in addition they offer testimony 
about the times during which these jour- 
nals were kept. The “voice” of the jour- 
nal ranges from the philosophical 
expansiveness of Leonardo’s great Note- 
books—crammed with arcane specula- 
tions about virtually the entirety of 
Renaissance art and science—to the 
meticulous brevity of Pontormo, inter- 
spersing notations about his daily meals 
with progress reports about his work on 
the frescoes for the choir of San Loren- 
zo: "Wednesday the torso and at night I 
had no supper/Thursday the arm and at 
night I had an omelet.” 

Some artists’ journals have the force 
and poetry of great literature: Eugéne 
Delacroix and Paul Gauguin come 
immediately to mind, with Edward 
Weston’s or Ann Truitt’s Daybooks 
serving as more recent examples. Jen- 
nifer Bartlett published passages from 
her journal in a little magazine in 1977. 
Six years later this same material 
became a chapter in her novel History 
of the Universe, with only the names 
changed for the work of fiction. The 
form of the journal has even become the 
work of art itself, as in some among the 
many volumes of Dieter Roth’s Col- 
lected Works. 

For the most part, though, the pages 
of a journal—at least during the time of 
its compilation—are a place for the 
journal-keeper to ruminate about his or 
her own moods, tastes, and scruples. As 
such, the journal becomes the site for 
both fervent convictions and excoriating 
doubts. It sheds a specifically inner light 
on an artist’s work, revealing systems of 
meaning and feeling through a unique 
psychological filter. 

John Wilde taught painting and 
drawing at the University of Wisconsin 
for thirty-six years, before retiring as 
Professor of Art in 1982. He has kept a 
journal intermittently for almost fifty 


years. Recently, excerpts from Wilde’s 
journal were published, along with 
reproductions of a number of his paint- 
ings, in a slim volume entitled What His 
Mother's Son Hath Wrought, by the 
Perishable Press, in Mount Horeb, Wis- 
consin. The selection of notes included 
here offers evidence of a remarkable 
steadfastness, both in the making of art 
and in principled living. Wilde’s lyri- 
cally figurative painting isn’t fashion- 
able, but it is excellent. The eloquence of 
his images is matched by the clarity of 
thought and feeling that comes from the 
undated passages of his journal. In his 
way of seeing life, Wilde has offered us 
the means to a reading of his art. 


Excerpts from the Notebooks 
of John Wilde 


Today was the first full day in the 
studio. I worked further toward com- 
pleting a painting begun (can you 
believe it!) last December and also did 
the drawing for the first “new” painting. 
There is enough certainly to do. Time 
will be the necessary fund. I have no 
concern about the work—it is good 
work—it is satisfactory, professional 
work. I know not many can do it. I know 
I draw—not by intent or desire but by 
Instinct or by nature, unknowingly— 
very beautifully. I have no concern 
here—this ability, if I continue to work, 
will out. It may take 10 years—50 
years—a hundred—but my vision (liter- 
ally, I guess, as I have no overt message) 
will be known. Oh, there is a little 
audience now who like my things, as has 
been said, for the wrong reasons. How- 
ever, though there needs be an audience, 
it needs no particular size or composi- 
tion. I am somewhat pleased that appar- 
ently the right people, the fashionable 
collectors, do not know my work—it can 
only be a virtue. Also gratified that I am 
embarrassing to most of the critics—I 
do not fit into their mould. 


Heard from F. O. today and just as I 
rather thought he offered me $975.00 
for the 6 pictures rather than accepting 
the $1100.00 figure I had asked. As I 
have no desire to keep those paintings 
with me—I have no greater pleasure 
than seeing them in others’ hands—I’ll 
probably accept his offer, although | 
might, somewhat quixotically, ask 
$1000.00. It is I suppose very sad to sell 
any of those things for such low sums— 
but then paintings, perhaps as good or 
better, have been sold for as little or for 
less. 

I continue outside of art. I know what 


is “going on” but only intuitively, for I 
have little contact with it. I know, in 
fact, that 94%, more or less, of the au 
Current is nonsense—it is one of those 
laws that some feel don’t exist (laws, I 
mean), which are absolute. Equally I am 
certain that what will happen today, if 
anything happens, will happen in isola- 
tion—not especially in the hinterland 
but in isolation no matter where it is 
found. I feel that living here is an overt 
manifestation of my opinion on this 
score. | have no opinion as to the merit 
of this particular environment: it is 
essentially as shabby and stupid as 
any—no better—no worse. It just be- 
speaks my opinion of an art supposedly 
become, by some miracle, international 
or universal. This nonsense is no less so 
than it has always been. Art comes from 
lonely men, cooking in their own juices, 
but physically able and driven to state 
their madness. 


A fine day. Very cool last night and this 
early morning (min of 49°), but an 
almost clear sky allowed a brilliant sun 
to soon warm things. However, it 
remained cool in my studio and it was 
not until I could sit in the sun after lunch 
that the blood warmed—or so it seemed. 
Unfortunately the Cucumber picture 
was not dry enough this morning (be- 
cause of the cool) to continue working 
on, so I spent day putting some last 
touches on the Mushrooms painting and 
doing some under painting on the Picnic 
picture which I had actually not planned 
to begin until after the mid-summer 
vacation. It went along well and excit- 
ingly, as the paintings always do in the 
very beginning—and in the very end or 
culmination. In my style (or method I 
guess one should say) there is a long 
interim period under painting, over 
painting, glazing, modelling form, etc., 
when nothing really seems to happen 
until after long dogged work it suddenly 
seems to come. I frankly admit that this 
interim period can sometimes seem too 
long, too tedious—but it must be gone 
through, like all of the involved and 
complex activity before love, which, too, 
can seem rather long when in reality one 
wishes only to get at it. But, of course, so 
necessary, for unless this “approach,” 
this interim exists, it, love or art, is never 
culminated. It can’t be profoundly got- 
ten otherwise. 


A sometimes disturbing characteristic 
of the art of gardening is the extreme 
difficulty of arriving at anything indi- 
vidual. Yet that very difficulty may 
make it most worthwhile. Though crea- 
tive individuality may seem more avail- 
able to the painter, particularly in our 
time, there are, in fact, deep similarities 
between the arts of garden and painting. 
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Both areas resist idiosyncrasy, sham, 
oddness and are receptive of long evolu- 
tion, love and devotion. This awareness 
is all that counts in either instance, but 
who under the sun will know it today, 
and there is no assurance of a return to 
truth. When I am 50 years old my young 
trees and shrubs will be more mature 
and more visible, as perhaps my work 
will be, and it will be possible to take a 
long view and to see things more lucidly 
or more happily clouded. The summer 
grows older and as it does it takes on 
that familiar, sad beauty. At the 
moment it is at the edge of the time of 
goldenrod, asters and sunflowers, per- 
haps a little early this year as a result of 
drought. Now, this evening, the crickets 
and other night singers are in full cry 
and upon reflection it seems most inter- 
esting that I am, in fact, more sensitively 
aware of their absence during tne early 
summer than I am of their singing just 
now. While these late summer noises fill 
the night air, the visual excitement of 
the firefly is all but done; where thou- 
sands had flickered in the ravine only 
one or two now startlingly relieve the 
visual gloom. 


I hold that most of contemporary art is 
misled by the ascendancy of science and, 
particularly, its technology. It seems to 
have been forgotten that whatever 
science achieves is completely irrelevant 
to art. The total mystical fabric of the 
“new” in art is a lie. The truth of art was 
discovered when the first artist made the 
first work of art—it hasn't changed 
since, it never can and it never will. It 
can only be sought and re-discovered by 
individuals of succeeding generations, 
generation after generation. But it is all 
the same and what appears to be change 
or new is only an apparition resulting 
from the ascendancy of the moment. If 
it is believed that new science necessi- 
tates “new” art, it is only a recognition 
that art is no more and that art-truth 
was something of a different time. This 
is the greatest hypocrisy in the guise of 
the modern, of bravery, of courage and 
foresight. 

That which is acclaimed new in art is 
soon widely disseminated, and as widely 
taken up as new in the hinterland and 
bravely defended until, so soon, a whole 
class of students, at some mid-western 
university will shout their “avant 
garde,” pushed on by their professor. 
The result is an insignificant mass hys- 
teria, a delusion held with the avidity of 
a psychosis. To rediscover the old art- 
truth is as inevitable as it is impossible, 
that is to say, it is found in spite of and 
because of self, or it is not founc at all. It 
cannot be made to happen. It happens 
because of intense selfless work. through 
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time, skepticism, love, awe and single- 
mindedness, if at all. 


| worked today though the light was 
very bad. I was forced to change plans, 
for | had intended to do the final “skin” 
of the nude in the Potato picture—but it 
was far too dark for this, so | spent most 
of the day working on a small painting 
on canvas begun in 1951 and abandoned 
since. It is of a nude in sky with 2 
running dogs and a shore bird in an 
undefined landscape. I think I have 
brought it around, so to speak, by estab- 
lishing a great simplicity. This going 
back to a picture begun eleven years ago 
may seem strange but it is apparent how 
| feel in these matters. I say that any 
change in a man’s style or attitude 
which is superficially apparent in any 
less time than 10 years is a false one or if 
not a false (dishonest) one it is an indica- 
tion of a very unsure person—hardly 
worth listening to. I do not say there is 
not change; there is change indeed from 
picture to picture even. But it is even less 
rapid than the change, hour by hour, in 
the cabbage plant growing in the gar- 
den; slight, absolutely organic, integral; 
perceptible only to the most discerning 
eye. But as the change in the cabbage 
plant is quite apparent after 10 days— 
the change in my work is quite apparent 
in 10 years. But, perhaps most impor- 
tant, after the 10 days the cabbage 
plant, though changed, is still a cab- 
bage—as my painting after 10 years, 
though changed, is still my painting. 
Some will say that my analogy of cab- 
bage plants and painting is a symptom- 
atically stupid one and / say if I paint as 
well as the cabbage grows all is well and 
good. 


“Fame Is Proof That People Are Gul- 
lible.” 

Several solicitations in the mail today 
beckon me to advertise my forthcoming 
New York exhibition and this once 
again brings to mind the problem of the 
relationship of success and merit to 
fame. | have received these sorts of 
letters before from various advertising 
media and public relations firms, and I 
have always ignored them. I ignore them 
not because I have any deep faith that 
merit will out; on the contrary, I know 
there is little relationship between merit 
and fame, and I know that public rela- 
tions people are responsible for a great 
many reputations, given a modicum of 
ability and sometimes none at all. 
Images can be and are being made. 

No, while I cannot disclaim interest in 
publicity, I do disdain it, for I have a 
propensity to treasure my private self 
and turn instinctively away from any 
opportunity, gratuitous or solicited, for 
aggrandizement. Yet, I am disturbed, 





for I am acutely aware of the close 
relationship of reputation and “immor- 
tality.” But I have such deep distrust for 
the vehicles of making reputations that I 
cannot help but act negatively. I know 
there is no absolute relationship between 
merit and reputation and that the great 
ability is sometimes of small repute and 
vise versa. Still I am aware that merit is 
never totally ignored and where it exists 
there will always be some response, a 
select audience, a “happy few” and this 
is the response to my work which inter- 
ests, and perhaps sustains, me. 


Well, Time magazine has listed me as 
one of the one hundred and two out- 
standing artists in America. All I can 
wonder about is why 102? If it had been 
just an even hundred would I have been 
one of the two left out? Of course it is all 
nonsense. There might be 319 painters 
better than any of those listed, who are 
simply unknown, not having been 
caught in the wash of publicity. Cer- 
tainly if my publicity was as good (or as 
ample) of some big names ld be a 
hundred times better. We sometimes 
even momentarily forget the effect of 
public relations. The worst crap will 
eventually take on a certain substance, 
or at least lustre, to even somewhat 
intelligent people. | don’t know if there 
are even two best painters in this 
country today and I even doubt 
myself—-except at least | know how to 
draw. Well, it makes little difference. I 
do it because I like to do it—like making 
love and I know somehow I’m good at it. 
How good I can’t tell—-who can?—but 
maybe better than I think. Time is of the 
essence and I trust I have some to go, 
N. W. Praise be to things—the club to 
ideas! 


Several fine days, but today a bitterly 
cold N.E. wind with a spattering of rain 
and sleet—good to retard growth just a 
bit and put them in proper timing for the 
season. Some of the loveliest spring 
ephemerals already past their prime of 
bloom: the hepaticas, the bloodroot, the 
dutchman’s britches. The rue anemone 
is just coming into its best and they are 
in many ways the finest of all the spring 
woodland blooms. 

On last evening we visited a favorite 
large woodlot just nearby and dug, for 
stealing, more nodding trillium, blue 
cohosh, doll’s eyes, maiden hair ferns, 
ramps, bottle brush grass and a name- 
less violet. As I grow older (46 now) I do 
amazing and prodigious amounts of 
physical labor—-work I would hardly 
have dreamed of doing ten or even 20 
years ago. I enjoy doing it and it seems 
to fit me well. I occasionally (but infre- 
quently) experience lapses into the base 
anxiety which at one time held me 


bound. It seems a strange irony that as 
one advances toward death, it some- 
times seems further away. I am now 
forward looking and optimistic, and | 
tremble a little in being so. Yet my 
vision is essentially black when I con- 
sider the future of the species and totally 
real when it comes to expectations. 
None! None, excepting the joy of the 
moment, the awe of the vision, the possi- 
bility of the morrow and of seeing a leaf 
not seen before, of finding a new nuance 
of pigment, or tasting afresh that tasted 
10,000 times before. 

An odd letter from a publishing com- 
pany was received in the mail today, in 
which was stated that they regretted 
they were unable to use one of my 
drawings in a book they were doing 
because of the difficulty of achieving 
fidelity of reproduction. 

Interestingly, | knew nothing about 
their even considering my work and it 
was completely unnecessary to write a 
letter of apology. Well, the loss is only 
theirs. 


The symbol (the female nude) . . . signi- 
fies my regard for all of nature ... the 
intricacies of (all) the environment— 
entwined grasses, an infinity of leaves, 
the ground moss, all made real by that 
marvelous form. (She) can, as well, be 
put into any position to suggest specific 
affairs or things: running, the wind; 
squatting, the earth; jumping, the ani- 
mal; twisting, the bird and so forth. 

I do not in any sense mean that when I 
arrange (in a painting) the female form 
twisting I specifically intend the bird (I 
could mean, equally, the vine, the bark 
of a tree or the bark of a fox). Yet it 
probably does stand for one of those 
things, or at least for something in that 
direction. Then again the female form 
(can be) love triumphant—the love of 
the thing symbolized: black, entwined 
branches against a winter’s sky, a flight 
of larks. ... 

And too it is symbolic of reality—the 
stark reality of nakedness; its bluntness 
and its nice unniceness. 

(And finally) she stands for desire— 
desire for her, desire for health, desire 
for wealth, for comfort, desire for grasp- 
ability, for comprehension. ... Desire 
for her is perhaps the least of all of these, 
except as that desire, in itself might 
stand for all the other things. The 
thought of the vibrant flesh, the muscles 
of the thigh, the fine, near-impercepti- 
ble, vestigial hairs of (her) lower back, 
causes one to swoon in an acute short- 
ness of breath. (Yet) these (thoughts) 
are hardly sexual (and) as lovely as that 
act is, I believe it is essentially a cry, a 
shriek of despair, made necessary by the 
ultimate unavailability of (most) things: 
(e.g.) a complete comprehension of the 


utter reality of “the near-imperceptible, 
vestigial hairs of (her) lower back.” 

The love act . . . regardless of its elab- 
orateness, its invention, is finally an 
admission (a confession) of the inability 
to understand, to see clearly enough, to 
hold tightly enough, to hear acutely 
enough, to love enough, to smell enough, 
to run fast enough... and all the rest of 
our insufficient feeble efforts. 


To pursue just a little here the obscene 
laws which find against obscenity or 
pornography; a flurry of legal decisions 
perpetrated upon us by various of the 
courts to the effect that a work (a thing, 
an act, a word, an image, etc.) without 
any mitigating social, literary or artistic 
value must be judged obscene. A most 
interesting rejoinder to the “good” 
intentions of the courts is the fact that 
only works of “social, literary or artistic 
value” possess the potential to live in 
time and hence to profoundly affect 
human behavior. In a word only those 
works of pornography which may even- 
tually have long-range and lasting intel- 
lectuai influence will be considered to 
exist above the appellative of obscenity. 
What a marvelous manifestation of the 
perversion of law! I delight in it, not only 
because it inevitably frees for universal 
consumption all levels and forms of por- 
nography but also because it assures its 
perpetuity. 

| am overwhelmingly pleased that our 
courts have taken such a firm stand for 
the absolute protection of the only por- 
nography that really counts. I delight in 
the irony of the situation in which, by 
the defending of society against the 
alleged ravages of prurience, the courts 
have guaranteed the perpetuity of that 
which it sought to deny. 

In truth, I'd be pleased to forego my 
delight if our legal profession would 
recognize it has no business in the busi- 
ness of censorship. 


Will I be known in art history as the 
thin-paint master of the mid—late 20th 
centurv? 

How I despise huge canvasses with 
pounds and layers of paint, thick as sin 
and nauseatingly viscous. I look and I 
think: enough paint in just that small 
area to do ten of my things—and in one 
immense monstrosity enough, more 
than enough, to cover all of my work up 
until this time. 

My prejudice comes from my adora- 
tion of the thin-paint boys: Breughel, 
Bosch, Botticelli, to name just three 
“B”s; and from my uneasiness in the 
presence of the thick-paint appliers: 
Monet, Van Gogh, Rouault. 

But even within these broad designa- 
tions there are distinct variances: a thin- 
painter who blots and swishes and a 


thick-painter who uses discretion and 
restraint. In the fashion of the day, thick 
paint is “in” and, worse still, especially 
thick paint with blobs and swishes 
applied to canvasses of gross scale. No 
room at all for thin paint applied 
sequentially and tightly bound, on a 
small, discreet scale. 

Most everyone is going around, yell- 
ing their heads off, making giant ges- 
tures. Conviction is recognized only by 
obvious impact, smashing thrusts and 
measured only in yards or tens of feet. 
Small, quiet studied expression is simply 
run over and trampled underfoot. 

I have serious doubts that thin-paint 
can ever survive such an onslaught. Still 
we few struggle to survive and if we can 
get beyond a certain point, if we can 
withstand the immediate holocaust of 
thickness, loudness and blatancy, per- 
haps we can surface intact from the 
jetsam and flotsam of the current 
“scene’’—-that is, if all is not lost in the 
process. 


I continually sense the tentativeness of 
all things—the brooding ever-presence 
of disaster and death—each day and 
every day and every moment. But this is 
rather an intellectual awareness, with 
only moments occasionally of acute 
panic and anxiety. But when away from 
these local situations (as during the last 
week) I seem to suffer acutely every 
moment. It is as if I “walk on eggs” —I 
expect the worst, intuitively, momentar- 
ily. There is hardly a moment’s letdown 
from a rigid fear—an appalling antici- 
pation. I suppose it is sort of a continua! 
sense of impending disaster which, it is 
said, some individuals feel the moment 
before a “stroke.” It is easy to call this a 
neurosis and I suppose it is, according to 
current definition, but I prefer to con- 
sider it simply a sharpening (an excru- 
ciating sharpening) of an ever present 
sensibility or hyper-awareness of reality 
(growth and death) caused by being 
away, simply, from a more familiar (and 
therefore comfortable) environment. 
Frankly, what is abnormal in most, I 
suppose, is quite normal here. Under the 
circumstances I am appreciative of 
every day. I love all things primarily and 
hate most things secondarily: reality 
surpasses judgement, taste and opinion. 


A visitor to my studio this afternoon 
while I was not there—giving me the 
same feeling of protectiveness | usually 
have in these situations. Even when I am 
present I feel some ill-ease whenever | 
have studio visitors. 

It is, my dear, my sacred, and in a way 
my secret, place. I really want no one 
there at any time. What goes on there is 
me and mine alone; and what is made 
there I want to be seen at the distance of 


some other place—in a gallery, in a 
frame, varnished, titled and priced. 
After all this has happened the work has 
been detached from myself; it then has 
become an object, a public thing. While 
still in the studio, in progress or finished, 
the work is a private thing, very much a 
part of me. | wish people would flock to 
see my work in galleries, but I wish 
they—everyone—would leave me in my 
studio, and my studio itself, alone. 


Sunday is usually a sort of nothing 
day—although I did paint about 3 hours 
this afternoon. Then I spent several 
hours in the sun and in that time | pulled 
crab grass from the lawn and found this 
a highly rewarding (in no real sense) 
and amusing process. There is or has 
been few pursuits more meaningful and 
therefore therapeutic. I believe I pulled 
perhaps 300 individual grass plants out 
of a probable population of 10,000 in my 
lawn. But with each plant extracted 
there was a tiny sense of accomplish- 
ment. This accomplishment not because 
of ridding the lawn of a bad thing but 
essentially because of a job well done. 
Hence about 300 jobs well done actual- 
ly. But not always was the job well done 
for occasionally the plant would break 
off and leave the roots still in the ground 
in which case it would undoubtedly grow 
again. The growing again however was 
not the crucial issue—that being simply 
the fact that when the plant was pulled 
it should come out roots and all. If it 
doesn't do so it means the operation was 
not successfully accomplished. I noted 
that the “crown” of the individual plant 
afforded an excellent grip and if that 
could be properly grasped and then 
pulled usually the job was well accom- 
plished-—but sometimes that crown was 
almost buried in the ground and could 
not be really satisfactorily grasped and 
if such was the case the job was most 
often not completely satisfactory—and 
some times several efforts had to be 
made to finally extract the total plant— 
or it was necessary after some effort to 
move on to the next plant, which was less 
satisfactory still, for it left one with a 
sense of a job not well done, to which one 
had not put one’s full self—a certain 
sense of shirking duty. Well, at any rate, 
a fine pursuit which I can recommend to 
almost anyone but especially to kings 
and dukes, and premiers and presi- 
dents—also generals. 


Read a good statement today by K. A. 
Porter concerning the young writer: (I 
paraphrase) the young writer today does 
not like to write, but to have written. 
The same thing might be said, to an 
extent, of the young painter: most of 
them like to have painted—how many 
will have the determination, the will to 


put in the long and tedious, lonesome 
hours? 

| note often that when there is a panel 
discussion (in actuality or over the 
radio) which concerns itself with any of 
the arts there is a distinct tendency 
(even when the participants are of con- 
siderable stature) for the discussion to 
become a little bit silly and “funny.” On 
the other hand when there is a similar 
discussion, say, on the Berlin situation, 
(even though the participants are the 
greatest asses) there is a tendency 
toward profundity and = seriousness. 
Upon consideration this seems to 
express perhaps a basic truth: that the 
discussion of the arts progresses rapidly 
toward essentials, toward basic human 
realities, toward an uneasy awareness of 
death and man’s futility and that a 
certain silliness (when such consider- 
ations are exposed and aired publicly), a 
certain foolishness, is the inevitable 
result. It is somewhat similar to the 
giggle which will be heard, or the inane 
remark, under the strain of tragic cir- 
cumstances (an automobile wreck, a 
death-bed scene, a funeral). On the 
other hand the discussion of, say again, 
the Berlin situation is so far from human 
reality, so false, so arbitrary, so artifi- 
cial, that it is absolutely without strain 
and the participants have no need, no 
compulsion, to relieve themselves by the 
manifestation of human weakness. In 
fact, in such a discussion, should anyone 
giggle (or should one giggle during the 
speech of a political candidate) the 
whole structure of the pseudo-event 
might well topple, so flimsy is it essen- 
tially. But, knowing of the lack of sub- 
Stance of most such discussions or 
speeches or events (on politics, ethics, 
etc.), certain defense mechanisms have 
been built in: the giggler would be con- 
sidered a nut and ejectec from the meet- 
ing or forum. The idea here is to deter 
the second giggler—for should the sec- 
ond giggler giggle all would giggle and 
assuredly all would topple, for the whole 
pseudostructure is so flimsy that even 
the built in defenses could only tolerate 
one assault. 


This business of doing a series of draw- 
ings, then redoing the whole series, inte- 
grated, onto a prepared panel, then 
doing the long series of underpaintings, 
glazes, in-painting—destroying any ves- 
tiges of the original drawing; all this, is 
an anti-effort, against all of the spirit of 
the “Art” of this time. 

But that is what I am here for, to 
make a demonstration against, and 
Lordy knows whether or not it will all be 
worth something when I am done. If it 
is, | win all (that is, all to be won, which 
isn’t very much) and if it isn’t, I lose all 


(which, in proper perspective, isn’t very 
much either). Chances are the $8000.00 
| invest in the next eight months work 
will go down the drain ... but my atti- 
tude toward these things is closely akin 
to my aesthetic one: it is not the thing to 
do—to have that money and to use it all 
just for living and doing work which 
need not be done—especially work 
which is as anti-current as the work I do. 
But other than the joy of working, it is 
the prime reason I enjoy doing it. 

Believe me, | do not do what I do 
according to a preconceived plan. I do it 
simply because I do it and later, as now, 
put down some reasons. I am amazed at 
the willingness, or need, of most to look 
to facts, data, information, etc., before 
they are willing to form an opinion or 
make a decision. If, indeed, they truly 
believe that the accumulation of sup- 
porting data is needed to form a “right” 
decision they are fools—and, contrarily, 
if they believe it is necessary to disguise 
or inhibit intuitive judgement they are 
deluders or liars. I must continue, as 
long as I am, to base all of my opinions 
and hence actions on intuition or feel- 
ing. 


Good Lord! 6 hours painting a colum- 
bine! Perhaps only A. Diirer has done 
that before. Well, the tiny painting is 
pretty well finished (Tribute to the 
Columbine) and we shall see what. 


There is no question of proper inspira- 
tion, for each one of these growing 
objects | am so completely in love with, 
so devoted to, so awestruck by, that my 
whole person can be absorbed in their 
documentation. Then if they end up 
being art, well and good—if not, well at 
least I have worshipped. 


The mushroom still-life was marvelous, 
for the group of fruits, set up yesterday 
pert and fresh, were literally, by this 
afternoon, degenerated into only a bare 
shadow of their former selves—-some 
were little more than a trail of dust 
giving the outline of their former or 
optimal shape. But what a manifestation 
of the ever present fleetingness of any 
thing! One day solid, substantial, volum- 
ness—another day only residue. 


I dread having to travel to Milwaukee 
tomorrow-not only because of the 
inherent dangers of such a trip and the 
tedium of the hours there—but also 
because of increasing difficulties of leav- 
ing my “home.” That I have a deep 
attachment here is without question of 
course, but beyond that I begin to see 
less and less reason for going anywhere. 
The only thing is to get to New York 
occasionally. Just to be there, yearly or 
semi-yearly—not for any reason: just to 
go. To go in a sense from nowhere to 
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where here to nowhere there. It is sort of 
a snobbishness I guess, but so it is. Then 
when there is, if there is ever, plenty of 
money, a grand tour of Europe and 
perhaps even “around the world.” But 
beyond here, only N.Y., or some points 
of Europe, or the world fine tour. I still 
think of travel with question and some 
gloom. I do not know if this thought is 
original or not but I say that there is 
nothing like travel to limit one’s view 
and to substantiate one’s prejudices. 


It is not the originality of an observation 
that counts but the perceptivity and 
sensitivity of its comprehension. (Allow 
me to state in writing here my oft stated 
aphorism: Originality is in direct ratio to 
the obscurity of one’s sources.) I would 
like to indicate my conviction that, so as 
not to disturb the creative process, it is 
necessary for the painter to live the most 
conventional of lives. Far from being too 
conventional, my life is perhaps not 
enough so—I waste hours not sleeping, 
squirming about the state of the world, 
struggling with perhaps imaginary dis- 
eases, looking for quasi-perverse love, in 
black thoughts, etc. All this should be 
abolished—-but only in favor of work 
and #ot in conforming nonsense. When 
not working it would be best to join one 
of our anti-religious churches, to consult 
with a stockbroker, to attend social- 
conscience group meetings, to sing in a 
choir, to fight communism, to go to sleep 
soundly nights with a self-righteous con- 
science—but all this I say only in favor 
of more work. But, Jane, the thing of it 
is, If this were true the nuance of line, 
which is automatic and mystic, might 
not appear in my work—that quality of 
doing good (work) while trying to do 
bad-—that factor of doing art while hat- 
Ing it (art as we see it advertised 
today)—-might vanish from my work. So 
| suppose—with some indirect intent, 
some control-—I try to draw the fine 
line—-attending the school board meet- 
ing while teetering on the brink of mad- 
ness—taking out the trash on Friday 
morning and doing the yard on Satur- 
day, all the while on the edge of shriek- 
ing with horror and vomiting my spleen. 


From John Wilde, What His Mother’s 
Son Hath Wrought, Mount Horeb, WI. 
Perishable Press, 1988. Reprinted with 
permission. 


Museum 
News 


Painting in Renaissance 
Siena: 1420-1500 


“In any modern catalog of paintings,” 
according to John Pope-Hennessy, “spe- 
cial importance must attach to accurate 
description of physical condition.”! Un- 
fortunately, and ironically since both the 
exhibition and its catalogue were dedi- 
cated to him, Painting in Renaissance 
Siena: 1420-1500, which opened at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
December 20, 1988, suffers from a lack 
of just such descriptions. For paintings 
whose state of preservation has been 
already divulged in readily available 
museum catalogues, a reasonably fully 
documented discussion of condition is 
included. But for the majority of the 
rest, particularly those from private col- 
lections, the reader is left in the dark as 
to what is repainting and what is not. If 
this is because lenders refused to provide 
information about the state of their pic- 
tures, the authors should have explained 
that this crucial knowledge had been 
withheld. 

It is not only technical information 
that has been neglected, however: in 
some Cases, even earlier published obser- 
vations pertinent to the paintings’ condi- 
tions are omitted. For example, the main 
panel of the Pizzicaiuoli altarpiece, with 
which the series of panels depicting the 
legend of Saint Catherine (cat. no, 38 
a~m) attributed to Giovanni di Paolo 
are believed to have been associated, 
was described by Gaetano Milanesi 
more than a century ago as “molto gua- 
sta,” badly damaged.’ Milanesi is cited 
in the catalogue’s discussion of the 
painting, but his statement about its 
poor state of preservation is not 
reported. Had this observation been 
noted in the catalogue, the reader might 
have wondered about the seemingly 
good condition of some of the panels 
exhibited that are claimed to be from 
the same altarpiece. 

A more striking instance of the cata- 
logue’s apparently purposeful failure to 
present published information concern- 
ing the bad state of certain pictures is 
found in the discussion of the predella 
from the so-called Compagnia degli art- 
isti altarpiece from Montepulciano, also 
attributed to Giovanni di Paolo. More 
than one hundred years ago, Francesco 
Brogi saw these panels in situ and 
described them as in mediocre or bad 


condition. In one of them, the 
Attempted Martyrdom of John the 
Evangelist (cat. no. 36 b), presently in 
the collection of Lino Pasquali, Flor- 
ence, some figures’ heads were de- 
scribed as “deturpate,” or ruined.’ Bro- 
gi’s titles and measurements for the 
entire series are cited-—even transcribed 
and translated-—but his comments con- 
cerning condition are deleted. The 
description of the Attempted Martyr- 
dom panels physical condition is 
reduced to noting that the painting’s 
surface is of “tempera and gold” and its 
panel has a “horizontal grain.” 

For the Princeton University Dome- 
nico di Bartolo Madonna and Child 
Enthroned (cat. no. 41), the reader is 
told that the famous restorer and forger 
Icilio Toni “may have restored” this 
work. This is a very serious issue that 
should have been carefully explored. 
loni restorations were often extensive 
repaintings of ruined older works of art, 
and it does not inspire confidence in the 
viewer and reader to discover that the 
organizers of the exhibition were appar- 
ently unable or unwilling to determine 
whether or not this was the case for the 
painting.* Even more disturbing, the 
catalogue compares the Madonna with 
Domenico’s altarpiece in Perugia, char- 
acterizing the former as vastly superior. 
Without determining just what is origi- 
nal in both works, how can such a judg- 
ment be made? 

Larger and more important issues are 
raised by the catalogue’s apparent lack 
of candor concerning the condition of 
some of the paintings exhibited. Can 
museums really afford to reveal the true 
states of conservation of old paintings 
that appear to be well preserved? Even if 
heavily restored and spruced-up pictures 
please the average museum goer, how 
can scholars make attributions, datings, 
and critical judgments based on what 
amounts to subtle and deceptive blends 
of original paint and subsequent 
repaintings? John Canaday observed 
some time ago that such a blend repre- 
sents a “combination of truth and false- 
hood that misled so many generations of 
students (including mine) for so long,” 
or, even worse, “a wild distortion of the 
truth we think we are dealing with.” 

In his review in The Burlington Mag- 
azine, William Hood characterizes the 
Siena exhibition catalogue as “one of 
the most important contributions to the 
scholarship of Quattrocento painting” 
of recent times.° Among other things, he 
praises the entries in the catalogue for 
being “exhaustive.” Is this really true? 
If he is referring to bibliography entries, 
the authors themselves characterize 
them as “selective.” As an indication of 
just how selective these entries are, an 
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informal survey of about forty articles 
concerning Sassetta published since 
1945 reveals that more than half (about 
twenty-five) are not listed. Of older bib- 
liography, not one work by Langton 
Douglas is cited. This is especially 
remarkable since he was recently 
described by Denys Sutton (also not 
included in the bibliography) as the first 
scholar “to promote Sassetta to any 
extent” and deserving of “great credit 
for having done so.” Nor is the Sassetta 
bibliography exceptional. A similar sur- 
vey of recent articles concerning Matteo 
di Giovanni shows that about fifty per- 
cent are not to be found. Also, although 
some dissertations, such as those by Carl 
Strehlke on Domenico di Bartolo (Co- 
lumbia University, 1985) and P.J. Car- 
dile on Fra Angelico and his workshop 
(Yale University, 1976), are included, 
others, such as Kristi Wormhoudt’s 
study of Giovanni di Paolo’s manuscript 
illuminations (University of Iowa, 
1984), are not. The omission of Worm- 
houdt’s research is of some relevance 
given the scarcity of bibliography on the 
painter’s miniatures. 

It is also difficult to accept “exhaus- 
tive” as an appropriate characterization 
of the catalogue’s treatment of recent 
research in the field. On more than one 
occasion, a major discovery is not prop- 
erly credited. Pietro di Giovanni d’Am- 
brogio’s processional banner (Jacque- 
mart André Museum and not exhibited) 
was discovered recently by Frank Dabell 
to have been commissioned by the con- 
fraternity of Saint Catherine in Borgo 
San Sepolcro.’ Previous to this revela- 
tion, even Pope-Hennessy’s extensive 
studies had produced nothing more spe- 
cific about the banner’s origins than the 
proposal that it was probably painted for 
some Sienese confraternity. On three 
different occasions the catalogue claims 
that the banner was painted for Borgo 
San Sepolcro without citing Dabell. 
Those not familiar with the fact that 
scholars were until recently uncertain 
about the painting’s origins might 
assume that its provenance has always 
been well known. Those knowledgable 
about the previous uncertainty of its 
origins, on the other hand, might even be 
led to believe that the catalogue is intro- 
ducing new material. 

There are other problems in the cata- 
logue about giving scholars proper 
credit for important research. For exam- 
ple, the subject of a predella panel by 
Matteo di Giovanni is matter-of-factly 
identified as the Flagellation (or Vision) 
of Saint Jerome (cat. no. 49 a). What is 
not discussed, however, is how this iden- 
tification came to be accepted by schol- 
ars and what it has meant for the history 
of early Italian painting. Although the 
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graphy with Saint Jerome’s vision had 
earlier been proposed, Pope-Hennessy 
declared in 1960: “There are a number 
of reasons why this painting cannot rep- 
resent the Vision of Saint Jerome, the 
most cogent of them being that the act 
of Flagellation is linked to Baptism.” 
Subsequently, Erica Trimpi, then a 
graduate student, reproposed that the 
painting in question was, indeed, Saint 
Jerome’s Vision, this time with very 
persuasive new evidence." Accepting 
Trimpi’s hypothesis, in 1986 Pope-Hen- 
nessy went so far as to observe that “if 
Matteo di Giovanni's panel represents 
the Dream of Saint Jerome, Piero della 
Francesca’s [very famous and much- 
discussed Flagellation scene in Urbino] 
does so to0.”!" Trimpi is credited in the 
catalogue with having determined the 
provenance of this scene and the pre- 
della of which it formed a part, but 
nowhere is it made clear that a graduate 
student’s research opened the way to a 
most significant new proposal concern- 
ing Piero della Francesca. This issue is 
not only avoided, but it is even obscured 
by the catalogue’s titling Piero’s paint- 
ing as simply The Flagellation, without 
indicating whether what is meant is The 
Flagellation of Christ, as has always 
been believed by art historians, or The 
Flagellation of Saint Jerome, as Pope- 
Hennessy now proposes in the wake of 
Trimprs argument. 

For the Arte della Lana altarpiece, 
the problem of the provenance of some 
of its presumed component panels (cat. 
no. | a-f) is glossed over. The traditional 
view has been that they formed part of 
an altarpiece painted by Sassetta 
between 1423 and 1426 for the church 
of San Pellegrino in Siena, the place 
where they were seen three centuries 
later. But the catalogue states that the 
altarpiece was not made for that church, 
but instead, “almost certainly,” that it 
was painted for the Arte della Lana’s 
chapel in the church of Santa Maria 
delle Carmine in the same city. 

The difficulty is that this new proven- 
ance is presented to the reader as though 
it in no way disturbed the traditional 
view of the altarpiece’s date and author- 
ship. How this sudden shift in origin 
came about and what its ramifications 
might be for the panels in question is of 
considerable interest. Fairly recently, 
Gino Garosi discovered that the Arte 
della Lana’s chapel at San Pellegrino 
was not built until after 1460," a fact 
that created a serious quandary for the 
traditional view of the panels. Logically, 
a chapel built in San Pellegrino after 
1460 could not have been the original 
provenance of a painting of 1423-26 by 
Sassetta. Likewise, if the Arte della 
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chapel in San Pellegrino, they could not 
have been painted by Sassetta, who had 
been dead for more than a decade. 
Might not the guild members have com- 
missioned two altarpieces during the fif- 
teenth century, one for their altar in 
Santa Maria della Carmine and another 
for their altar at San Pellegrino? If so, 
the painter, or painters, of both would be 
in question. 

Also, when a panel of the Blessed 
Ambrogio (cat. no. 38 m), attributed to 
Giovanni di Paolo, is discussed, we are 
not alerted to a controversy, the topic of 
several publications in recent years, con- 
cerning Ambrogio’s family name, here 
given as Sansedoni. This omission is 
significant inasmuch as his correct iden- 
tification, indirectly at least, appears to 
have significant implications for the his- 
tory of fifteenth-century Sienese art. 
The primary sources indicate that Beato 
Ambrogio was a Codenacci, and a com- 
bination of primary and secondary 
sources strongly suggests that his asso- 
ciation with the Sansedoni did not come 
about until c. 1500, long after his death. 
Therefore, any of the numerous Sienese 
chronicles that identify Ambrogio as a 
Sansedoni would have to have been com- 
posed sometime after the turn of the 
sixteenth century.” 

One of these is the so-called chronicle 
of Bindino da Travale, which Luciano 
Bellosi,'* Miklos Boskovits,'° and Keith 
Christiansen (cat. p. 76) date to the 
early part of the fifteenth century. This 
chronicle, and—importantly—the 
drawings that are an integral part of it, 
may date from about a century or more 
later than these scholars believe. Bring- 
ing this situation to the attention of 
scholars would have been useful indeed. 

The catalogue’s tendency to degrade 
or brush aside important points of view 
by authoritarian decree or pedantic 
“one liners” is also inappropriate. Two 
famous landscape panels from the Siena 
Pinacoteca (not exhibited) are referred 
to as being “surely by Sassetta.” While 
acknowledging that the panels have 
been “generally attributed to [the four- 
teenth-century painter] Ambrogio Lor- 
enzetti” or “in the past generally 
ascribed to Ambrogio Lorenzetti,” the 
catalogue creates the impression that 
the recent research of Federico Zeri, 
Christiansen, and Cecilia Alessi and 
Piero Scapecchi supporting a fifteenth- 
century date for them has superseded 
older views and is the prevailing one 
among scholars.'® 

There have been, on the contrary, a 
growing debate and diversity of opinion 
on this subject in recent years. Although 
we ourselves support a fifteenth-century 
dating for them, the works of Uta 


Feldges-Henning, John White, Mario 
Bucci, Linda Koch, and Piero Torriti,"’ 
which reaffirm the traditional Loren- 
zetti attribution and fourteenth-century 
date, should have at least been cited in 
the bibliography if not discussed in the 
text, all the more since the recent 
thoughtful and in-depth study by Koch 
has expanded the historical and icono- 
graphical dimensions of the dispute. 

For the Cappella de’signori predella 
(cat. no. 18 a-c), the catalogue supports 
the views of Boskovits and rebuts those 
of Marvin Eisenberg in some detail." 
Yet only some of the evidence is taken 
into account. Other earlier-published 
information indicates Eisenberg is cor- 
rect. As Eisenberg pointed out, it is on 
record that about 1448-51 Sano di Pie- 
tro was involved in refurbishing an older 
altarpiece for this chapel in the Palazzo 
Pubblico. It is generally agreed that a 
five-part predella, now divided among 
three museums, was the one he painted 
and added to the earlier painting. The 
catalogue defends Boskovits’s proposal 
that the components of this earlier 
ensemble are a well-known series of 
fourteenth-century panels, three of 
which are in the Metropolitan Museum 
itself, and rejects Eisenberg’s proposal 
that this cannot be so. 

What is not mentioned is that Pope- 
Hennessy had already reported that the 
evidence favors the view that the four- 
teenth-century panels constituted a 
hinged, portable altarpiece." This is not 
the sort of painting we would expect to 
see enlarged by a predella. Also, when 
the readers are informed that the width 
of the altarpiece’s panels, with their 
original frames, “coincides” with the 
width of the predella panels, including 
their “engaged, gilt moldings,” the fact 
that there is a problem of adjusting the 
size of one to the other is not made clear. 
The total width of the painted surfaces 
of the predellas is about fifteen percent 
larger than the comparable width of the 
altarpiece the catalogue claims it 
adorned. What is more, the predella’s 
height would be roughly half that of the 
altarpiece itself, a relationship that 
would be very unusual if not unique for 
the time. 

In addition, the catalogue chooses not 
to discuss the documentation relating 
how the earlier altarpiece was subse- 
quently encased within some sort of 
elaborate outer frame with large and 
small arches at the top. Such a format 
for the frame would suggest that the 
altarpiece itself was composed of main 
panels surmounted by large and small 
arched ones. By contrast, the panels in 
the Metropolitan Museum are all small 
rectangular ones, over which we cannot 
be sure any other panels were placed. 


Besides, we would expect that numer- | 


ous traces of where the documented 
“sponde” and “cornici grandi e piccoli” 
that were attached to it during the 
reframing would still be visible on the 
component panels of the earlier altar- 
piece. Zeri and Pope-Hennessy record 
no such traces on the three Metropolitan 
Museum paintings.” 

Since panels from both the altarpiece 
and the predella were either in the 
exhibit or nearby in the museum itself, 
why were not they shown together to see 
if they really made sense as an ensem- 
ble? After all, the reader is informed by 
Philippe de Montebello in the cata- 
logue’s Foreword that the reconstruc- 
tion of original ensembles was a major 
concern of the exhibition. Most supris- 
ing of all, why was not Eisenberg cred- 
ited with having first proposed that 
Sano’s predella was added to some ear- 
lier altarpiece? This was the central 
premise of his study, yet the impression 
is given that the idea originated with the 
catalogue. 

Finally, by presenting only some of 
the evidence about certain issues or 
brushing aside differing opinions for 
others, the catalogue tends to discourage 
directions of research different from its 
own. For example, we are told that the 
anonymous Osservanza Masters work 
is best seen as a collaborative effort 
within a company of artists headed by 
Vico di Luca. Yet, other companies 
formed by other artists are known to 
have existed, although they are not even 
mentioned. Had a collaborative effort 
within a company really been involved, 
might not the Osservanza Master have 
been a documented “compagno” of 
Sano di Pietro, particularly inasmuch as 
the famous anonymous painter has often 
been seen as identical with a phase of 
Sano’s art??! Also, Alessi’s and Scappe- 
chi’s suggestion that the original proven- 
ance of the Saint Anthony panels (cat. 
no. 10 a-h) attributed to the Osservanza 
Master might be somewhere in the 
Marches is dismissed in the catalogue as 
“inherently unlikely,” the reason for the 
rejection apparently being that the land- 
scapes and architecture in the panels 
depict sites in or around Siena rather 
than from the Marches. But Sassetta’s 
documented altarpiece for Borgo San 
Sepolcro includes both a view of Monte 
Amiata as seen from near Siena” and a 
city gate very similar to the Sienese city 
gates painted on account-book covers 
for the Siena city government in 1460 by 
Vecchietta, in 1467 by Francesco di 
Giorgio, in 1480 by Nerroccio, and 
again in 1489 by Guidoccio Cozzarelli 
(?). Ifa landscape view and architecture 
not native to San Sepolcro could be 
depicted in a Sienese altarpiece painted 


for the church of San Francesco in that 
town, why could not there be a similar 
reason to have settings not native to the 
Marches in a Sienese altarpiece painted 
for that region?” 

We are not the first to express objec- 
tions to the catalogue. Zeri has already 
pointed out its “finta scienza,” “insuffi- 
cienza,” and failure to provide an ade- 
quate “pedigree” for the paintings.” It 
is to be hoped, then, that despite the 
elaborate praise it has received in the 
press and in scholarly journals, scholars 
of early Renaissance painting will take 
into account its shortcomings. 
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Viollet-le-Duc 


Viollet-le-Duc: Architect, Artist, Mas- 
ter of Historic Preservation, the touring 
exhibition organized by Francoise Bercé 
and Bruno Foucart, offered American 
audiences a rare treat, the opportunity 
to discover the work of one of the archi- 
tectural giants of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Eugéne Emmanuel Viollet-le-Duc 
(1814-79). What is remarkable about 
these carefully chosen watercolors and 
drawings, 133 in all, is their extraordi- 
nary quality. Across his entire remark- 
able career, from the radiantly beautiful 
watercolors of his youthful Italian 
sojourn (1836-38) to the powerful, evo- 
cative studies of the Mont Blanc moun- 
tains (which were cartoons for the studio 
decoration in his retirement villa, La 
Vedette, at Lausanne, in 1874), we 
sense the sure hand, the accomplished 
draftsmanship, the remarkable fresh- 
ness of his handling of color, and the 
skilled eye for architecture. In the sam- 
ple of Viollet’s drawings from Italy, 
seven out of more than four hundred 
fifty, done over eighteen months, with 
their brilliant, saturated landscapes, 
towering buildings, and imposing ruins, 


we are struck by the confidence with 
which he rendered architectural scale 
without the dramatic exaggerations of a 
Piranesi, say, and by the way in which 
he interpreted the powerful expression 
of a building or a ruin without resorting 
to romantic fantasy. These vibrant 
works of his youth, the earliest of which 
dates from his nineteenth year, clearly 
reveal the extraordinary facility and 
technical grasp of the artist-architect. 
They have that communicative vitality 
to stand on their own as works of art 
which so often eluded the technically 
brilliant masters of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Throughout his long career, Viol- 
let-le-Duc had, as no one else among his 
contemporaries, the ability to transform 
architectural illustration into art. 

Even while directing numerous 
restoration projects simultaneously, he 
produced, beginning in 1857, an 
extraordinary number of drawings for 
the renovation and rebuilding of the 
chateau at Pierrefonds, twenty of which 
formed the centerpiece of this exhibi- 
tion. After 1861 Viollet proposed to 
create an interior setting appropriate for 
the troubadour fantasies of Napoleon 
IHH and Eugénie, all the while respecting 
the exterior lines of the original late- 
medieval chateau. He transformed a 
romantic ruin into a romantic image of 
what the era of courtly love might have 
been. And Viollet-le-Duc’s project for 
the new opera house in Paris, like the 
second-prize-winning project by the 
elder Saarinen for the Chicago Tribune 
Tower Competition more than half a 
century later, had more influence on 
contemporary architecture than did the 
Palais Garnier. Its influence can even be 
seen in Garnier’s own later drawings for 
the Opéra and in his post-Opéra work. 
The exhibition made an excellent case 
for the appreciation of Viollet-le-Duc’s 
architectural drawings as works of art; 
the drawings themselves were its 
greatest strength. 

Had this happened a decade or two 
ago, it would have been easy to enjoy the 
quality of the drawings and the pleasure 
of discovering another facet of an alto- 
gether remarkable career. But in the 
environment of the late 1980s, we ask 
questions and demand more. In fact, the 
organizers produced a scaled-down ver- 
sion of the big centennial exhibition held 
in Paris in 1980 (which had more than 
six hundred drawings) accompanied 
here by a scaled-down and sometimes 
muddled version of the catalogue from 
that same show, graced at least by an 
illustration of every item, many of them 
in color. And although the exhibition 
was subtitled Architect, Artist, Master 
of Historic Preservation, we do not get 
from it a clear picture of all of these 


aspects of Viollet-ie-Duc’s work. What 
emerges most readily is the work of the 
artist-architect. 

Viollet-le-Duc as “master of historic 
preservation”—and those terms have a 
decidedly late-twentieth-century tone to 
them—is represented only by a series of 
drawings reflecting his important resto- 
ration activities at some of the most 
significant examples of France’s archi- 
tectural heritage from the Middle Ages. 
Without the aid of the catalogue, which 
in its sometimes severely truncated texts 
does not really clarify, no sense of Viol- 
let’s crucial role would be discernible. It 
was, of course, only through his heroic 
efforts in the service of the newly form- 
ed Commission of Historic Monuments 
that some of France’s best-known 
medieval sites were kept from total ruin. 
The restorations, however, were not 
without controversy, even as they were 
being carried out; yet little of that is 
presented. 

Viollet-le-Duc’s oft-quoted “credo” 
of restoration was that a building should 
be restored to the condition intended by 
its initial builders, even if they never 
completed the task themselves—I para- 
phrase rather than risk quoting the pas- 
sage yet again out of context. The occa- 
sion of this exhibition could and should 
have been an opportunity to begin the 
crucial process of reappraisal of both the 
restorations and the restoration theories 
of Viollet. For far too many generations 
now we have heard only the negative; 
only the damning phrases accusing Viol- 
let of overrestoring, of creating monu- 
ments that had never existed. The 
wholesale condemnation of some of his 
more important restorations began even 
before his death and continues still. This 
exhibition offered an important oppor- 
tunity to present evidence to counter 
these longstanding exaggerations 
through the careful juxtaposition of 
before-and-after restoration drawings, 
not to mention the enormous body of 
early photographs that documents the 
conditions before, during, and after 
(even the few photographs that had been 
included in the 1980 Paris exhibition). 
But time after time the opportunity for a 
few brief remarks in the gallery texts or 
catalogue was not taken. Even the two 
most obvious opportunities in the exhibi- 
tion—the examples of the eastern end of 
the church of Saint-Sernin at Toulouse 
and the Synodal Hall at Sens, where 
simple but elegant, rather small-scale, 
prerestoration pencil drawings were 
shown beside much larger, more elabo- 
rately executed and magnificently 
colored restoration proposals (providing 
the ideal opportunity to comment on the 
deliberate political decisions made 
about the presentation of proposed 


restorations)—-were missed. Since all 
proposals had to be approved by the 
Commission of Historic Monuments, 
one must question the presentation pro- 
cess in which the prerestoration condi- 
tion was barely documented, while the 
restoration proposal was overwhelm- 
ingly argued by the dazzling technique 
of the presentation drawings and water- 
colors. It would have been hard for any 
commission to resist the sirenlike attrac- 
tion of these proposals. 

Each of his many restoration projects, 
and the exhibition includes only a few of 
the most famous ones, must be individu- 
ally evaluated. For every case the docu- 
mentary evidence must be analyzed 
because, as it becomes clear to anyone 
investigating one of the monuments, the 
generalizations of previous eras are 
often incorrect and tied to partisan polit- 
ical points of view that are themselves 
now all but unknown. Many of the 
charges of overrestoration against Viol- 
let-le-Duc spring from this political 
arena and have little relation to the 
veracity of the situation. 

Viollet-le-Duc’s first important resto- 
ration commission, that of the severely 
Gamaged church of La Madeleine at 
Vézelay, is still a controversial topic 
among architectural historians, despite 
the fact that the catalogue reports it a 
success. Even within this one monu- 
ment, care must be exercised in evaluat- 
ing each aspect of the project. In the late 
twelfth century the chevet, the transept, 
and the four easternmost nave bays of 
the Romanesque building, those areas of 
the church reserved for the liturgy and 
the stalls of the monks, were rebuilt in 
the Early Gothic style to provide a more 
glorious setting for the tomb of the 
Mary Magdalen. When Viollet arrived 
he found a sadly neglected and dilapi- 
dated building on the verge of total 
collapse. He preserved, with only minor 
restorations, the chevet, the transept, 
the Romanesque narthex, and the first 
three nave bays, rebuilt the main vaults 
of the next three bays, and completely 
rebuilt the following three bays to match 
the Romanesque style of the six western 
ones. By leaving only the final nave bay 
in the Gothic style, he obliterated an 
important liturgical division in the name 
of stylistic unity. Yet, it is not for this 
stylistic vandalism that his work at 
Vézelay is generally criticized; rather, it 
is for the west facade. The prerestora- 
tion drawing of the facade (cat. no. 19) 
reveals, however, that the most criti- 
cized part of the work, the big Gothic 
window surmounted by niches that 
makes the whole facade appear so top 
heavy, already existed. Viollet merely 
removed the incomplete fragments 
flanking that window, fragments that 


indicated a scheme to replace all the 
upper portions of the facade. He also 
replaced the severely damaged tym- 
panum of the central portal with one 
that at least follows the general ico- 
nography of the original, but, as in so 
many cases, he had less than first-rate 
sculptors at his disposal here. 

An even more serious example of mis- 
placed criticism concerns the old walled 
city of Carcassonne in the Languedoc. 
Perhaps the most romantic city walls 
still standing, they have been roundly 
condemned for generations. Viollet-le- 
Duc, who directed the work here from 
1852 until his death in 1879, was 
accused of having introduced a wholly 
foreign element, crenellations, and 
thereby of having critically altered the 
profile of the city. The catalogue makes 
it clear that this controversy is far from 
stilled. Yet even the most cursory 
research by critics would have revealed 
that from the earliest known drawings of 
Carcassonne through the prerestoration 
photographs, made by Mestral and Le 
Gray in 1851, crenellations have 
appeared on these city walls. In most 
circles it is now admitted that they exis- 
ted from the beginning, since Carcas- 
sonne was given fortifications of the 
northern type, including crenellations, 
by the king as a symbol of the presence 
of French royal power against the local 
heretics. 

The case of Saint-Sernin at Toulouse 
is particularly compelling because the 
present architect in charge, Yves Boiret, 
has, since 1979, been calling for the 
de-restoration of the building. In the 
name of economy—it is said that it 
would cost too much to restore—the 
architect proposes to remove the exte- 
rior work of Viollet-le-Duc. This is an 
important precedent and a very complex 
situation. Evidence of the prerestoration 
condition of Saint-Sernin reveals an 
exterior on which large areas of 
intended architectural ornament were 
left incomplete by the original builders. 
Viollet-le-Duc “completed” the orna- 
ment of Saint-Sernin in an archaeologi- 
cally appropriate stylistic vocabulary 
based on the ornament he found in 
place. In the name of “purity” are we to 
condone the return of the building to an 
architecturally incomplete and certainly 
less pleasing state? The issue, which has 
far-reaching consequences for the future 
of historic preservation, might have been 
at least briefly addressed, particularly 
since the catalogue discusses Viollet’s 
theories of restoration (pp. 11-14). 

Although they briefly address Viol- 
let's restoration theories, neither the 
exhibition nor the catalogue made any 
attempt to explain how he worked. Too 
little attention is given in the individual 
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entries to either the politics or the actual 
process of restoration. For example, 
Viollet-le-Duc worked on Notre-Dame 
de Paris with J.-B. Lassus from 1843, 
the year of the restoration competition, 
until the latter’s death in 1857, and on 
his own until 1865. The exhibition 
included several of the 1843 competition 
drawings made by Lassus and Viollet- 
le-Duc without specifying that many of 
the details proposed—for example, for 
window tracery and flying-buttress pin- 
nacles-—were never executed. After the 
architects began the restoration they 
continually found archaeological evi- 
dence of earlier designs in the building 
fabric. These were scrupulously docu- 
mented and used for the reconstruction 
of the original elevation in the bays 
adjacent to the crossing. Thus, through- 
out the many years of work there were 
changes in the restoration proposals, 
some minor and some more important. 
To make a selection of drawings span- 
ning more than a decade (1843 to 1857) 
without mentioning the changes that 
were constantly being made, let alone 
calling attention to those things indi- 
cated in the drawings that were never 
executed, makes an understanding of 
the restoration process impossible. 
Granted, it need not have been so com- 
plex as to be intelligible only to special- 
ists, but the audience for this exhibition 
was certainly sophisticated enough to 
realize that changes took place over the 
more than two decades of work. Some 
sense of the changes in attitude during 
the course of the actual work should 
have been conveyed. How else, for 
example, in the light of all the negative 
comments about Viollet’s restorations, 
can one explain that his 1848 proposal 
for the restoration of the facade of the 
Jacobin Church in Toulouse was consid- 
ered accurate and faithful enough to be 
carried out in the 19605? 

Because Viollet-le-Duc virtually cre- 
ated historic preservation and the phi- 
losophy behind it and because he has 
been so consistently attacked by succes- 
sive generations—often unjustly—this 
exhibition could have been the occasion 
to raise a number of these issues. There 
was no sense of the social and political 
context in which this prodigiously 
active, one-man industry worked. We 
were given no hints of Viollet’s responses 
to the dramatically changing political 
situations, even within the administra- 
tion of the Historic Monuments Com- 
mission, let alone in Paris and France 
itself, yet he lived through and partici- 
pated in the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848, as well as the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 and the Paris Commune of 
1871. We are not even told why the 
latter condemned him to death. 


And what of Viollet-le-Duc the archi- 
tect? He lived and worked in the Paris of 
Baron Haussmann, in which favored 
architects were rewarded with signifi- 
cant public commissions, and although 
he restored the cathedral and restored 
and rebuilt Pierrefonds for the emperor, 
he was awarded no major architectural 
commissions in the city. His work as an 
architect emerged only slightly in the 
exhibition and accompanying catalogue 
and then without a sense of context. We 
had the drawings from a single church 
designed by Viollet, that at Aillant-sur- 
Tholon; but they hardly differed from 
the restoration proposals for any num- 
ber of other churches. Despite Victor 
Petit’s description of the old church, 
there is no sense of how the new design 
for Aillant, in a markedly regional vari- 
ant of the Early Gothic style, might have 
related to the building it replaced. Noth- 
ing is made of the fact that the house 
that Viollet built in Pierrefonds for 
Sabatier, at the very time he was work- 
ing on the medieval fantasies at the 
chateau, is a revival of the great houses 
of the epoch of Louis XIV, although the 
catalogue says he regarded himself 
merely as the executor of the wishes of 
the client. In contrast, the perceptive 
essay by Francoise Boudon on the Staff 
Building at Notre-Dame de Paris dis- 
cusses its relation to the site and to the 
other nearby buildings, including the 
new sacristy by Lassus and Viollet-le- 
Duc and the cathedral itself. We were 
given little sense of Viollet-le-Duc, prac- 
ticing architect, only Viollet-le-Duc, 
restorer. 

The aspect of Viollet-le-Duc best 
known in the United States, his role as 
architectural theorist, the champion of 
rational and functional structures, was 
not really addressed in the exhibition 
{one drawing for the Entretiens was 
wrongly included in the section on the 
Italian voyage), although it does receive 
some coverage in the catalogue. David 
Van Zanten’s essay, the only new contri- 
bution, succinctly discusses the in- 
fluence of Viollet on American archi- 
tects and critics, from Russell Sturgis 
and Peter B. Wight to Montgomery 
Schuyler, Henry Van Brunt, Louis Sul- 
livan, and Frank Lloyd Wright. Anyone 
looking for detailed coverage will turn to 
the bibliography, although two items 
should be singled out: Viollet-le-Duc, 
Paris, 1980, the scholarly catalogue of 
the big exhibition at the Grand Palais, 
and the Actes du colloque international 
Viollet-le-Duc, edited by Pierre-Marie 
Auzas, Paris, 1982, organized in con- 
junction with the Grand Palais exhibi- 
tion and unaccountably omitted from 
the present list. 

In sum, this was a very beautiful 


show, handsomely mounted at the Grey 
Art Gallery in New York, which intro- 
duced American audiences from New 
York to Texas, with intermediate stops 
in Pittsburgh and Washington, to the 
work of one of the finest architectural 
artists of the nineteenth century. The 
drawings themselves were always of the 
highest quality and frequently magnifi- 
cent—there can be no quarrel with 
them. But what we might term the aes- 
theticizing of architectural drawings left 
many questions unanswered and many 
issues unarticulated. In that sense, this 
was an old-fashioned show of lovely, but 
isolated objects that almost totally 
lacked context and simply ignored the 
major issues still swirling around the 
name of Viollet-le-Duc. 


Catalogue: Francoise Bercé and Bruno 
Foucart, Viollet-le-Duc: Architect, Art- 
ist, Master of Historic Preservation, 
with contributions by Jean-Jacques Ail- 
lagon, Françoise Boudon, René Des- 
courtis, Annie Lotte, Henri Loyrette, 
David Van Zanten, and Geneviève Viol- 
let-le-Duc, 1988, Washington, The 
Trust for Museum Exhibitions. Pp. 100; 
133 ills., paper, $15. 


Exhibition Schedule: January 19-Feb- 
ruary 27, 1988, New York, The Grey 
Art Gallery and Study Center, New 
York University; May 8—June 19, Pitts- 
burgh, The Frick Art Museum; June 
26—August 14, Washington, The 
National Building Museum; August 
28-October 10, Austin, Archer M. 
Huntington Art Gallery, University of 
Texas. 


William W. Clark is Professor of Art 
History at Queens College, CU.N.Y., 
and a specialist in Gothic art and 
architecture. His most recent 
publication, a joint article with Charles 
M. Radding, is “Abélard et le batisseur 
de Saint-Denis; études parallèles dans 
l'histoire des disciplines,” Annales, 
E.S.C., 43 (1988), pp. 1263-90. 


The Art of Paul Manship 


At the peak of his fame, between the 
world wars, Paul Manship was one of 
America’s most productive, materially 
successful, and popular sculptors. He 
had first attracted attention in 1913, 
when the work from his just completed 
three-year fellowship at the American 
Academy in Rome was exhibited in 
New York. Critics, struck by the linear 
stylization of hair and drapery on his 
statuettes, labeled Manship’s style “ar- 
chaistic” in recognition of his debt to 
archaic Greek art. By the 1930s Man- 
ship had become the country’s most 
visible sculptor through his Prometheus 
Fountain at Rockefeller Center, the 
Bronx Zoo Gates, and five large sculp- 
ture groups adjacent to the central Try- 
lon and Perisphere at the 1939 World’s 
Fair in New York. Still later, as a leader 
of the National Sculpture Society, 
National Academy of Design, and 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
he was a guardian of conservative val- 
ues. Paul Manship was, in short, every- 
thing that modernists love to hate, and 
his professional decline accelerated with 
the rise of the American avant-garde in 
the 1940s. But now, after nearly four 
decades, Manship is enjoying something 
of a revival. 

Behind this renewed attention are the 
two museums to which Manship left the 
more than seven hundred sculptures and 
drawings in his personal collection: the 
National Museum of American Art in 
Washington and the Minnesota Mu- 
seum of Art in Manship’s native city of 
Saint Paul. The latter institution was 
responsible for two exhibitions, one in 
1972 (with a catalogue containing the 
first serious essay on Manship’s art and 
career, by Frederick Leach) and 
another in 1985, the centenary of Man- 
ship’s birth.' The 1985 show traveled to 
five museums, occasioned an educa- 
tional videotape, spawned symposia at 
both the Minnesota Museum and the 
Hudson River Museum, and was accom- 
panied by a catalogue to which six 
authors contributed essays. 

The National Museum of American 
Art has been equally active, mounting 
special installations several times since 
the sculptor’s death in 1966. This year’s 
The Art of Paul Manship, a beautifully 
installed exhibition, comprises works 
from the museum’s own collections. Its 
curator, Harry Rand, is also the author 
of Paul Manship, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution Press to coin- 
cide with the exhibition, although the 
book does not serve as its catalogue. As 
the most recent contribution to the liter- 
ature on the artist, and the only one by a 


recognized scholar of modern art, this 
study deserves close attention. 

Within the chronologically organized 
text, Rand juggles the demands of bi- 
ography, formal analysis, and critical 
reception, although these various factors 
are not always integrated successfully. 
The frequent excursuses on the mytho- 
logical figures that make up Manship’s 
characteristic subject matter (the exhi- 
bition’s only explanatory panels are 
devoted to the same) seem unnecessarily 
simplified, even for general readers. 
Many readers will find themselves dou- 
bly impatient with these recitations 
because Rand makes little effort to 
explore the relevance of the myths to the 
sculptor or his public (this despite his 
observation that the Europa theme, 
which Manship treated several times, 
“has had an underground survival in 
modern art” [p. 69]). In fact, Rand 
dismisses the idea that Manship’s narra- 
tive choices had any meaning whatsoev- 
er, and his retelling of them thus seems 
superfluous to his narrative of Man- 
ship's career. 

Rand asserts that Manship’s greatest 
strength as an artist was “formal origi- 
nality almost without peer” (p. 190), 
and his own strong suit, in this book, is 
formal analysis. Aided by stunning new 
photographs (by Edward Owen, Mi- 
chael Fischer, and Margaret Harman), 
he does a remarkable job re-creating the 
spatial experience of Manship’s sculp- 
tures, most particularly the Diana and 
Actaeon of the mid-1920s (pp. 74-83), 
which he pronounces “some of the best 
formal sculpture of this century.” His 
discussions of Manship’s experiments 
with helical forms (as in Atalanta, 
Europa and the Bull, and Diana) chal- 
lenge the prevailing conception of Man- 
ship’s work as somehow two-dimension- 
al and unsculptural and reveal the artist 
as a far more sophisticated composer of 
forms than is generally credited. 

Rand’s assertions of Manship’s for- 
mal originality have, however, a curious 
effect, since they occur in a study that 
seems vaguely apologetic. The problem 
is that he privileges modernism in the 
history of twentieth-century art, and he 
is unable to situate Manship within that 
history. He does seem to try. For exam- 
ple, we read that Manship’s “sculptures 
were a legitimate response to the condi- 
tions that propelled modernism itself” 
(pp. 189-90), that “Manship's infatua- 
tion with the archaic paralleled mod- 
ernism’s interests in archaism” (p. 21), 
and that those who embraced archaism 
in Manship’s wake “found that the vir- 
tues of simplified forms responded to 
certain problems being raised by mod- 
ernism” (p. 71). The reader never learns 
much about those conditions, interests, 


and problems, but is left to wonder 
whether any of these things really mat- 
ter if, as Rand asserts, Manship, “the 
genuine academic, ... produced truly 
derivative work” (p. 144). The mod- 
ernist concern with individual authority, 
immediate origins, and self-expression 
seems indeed hardly reconcilable with 
Manship’s classicist, academic empha- 
sis on tradition and skill. 

But there is an issue on which mod- 
ernism and academicism converge. In- 
deed, it is precisely the early-twentieth- 
century artistic phenomenon with which 
Manship is most closely identified: ar- 
chaism. Archaism has often been con- 
sidered an academic response to mod- 
ernism, a stylistic compromise between 
traditional figuration and vanguard 
abstraction, practiced by artists hope- 
lessly out of touch with their own time. 
This limited understanding has served to 
protect the ideological purity of mod- 
ernism, and it properly belongs to the 
history of modernism. A postmodern 
vantage point (and it seems hardly acci- 
dental that the Manship “revival” has 
occurred within such a context) allows 
us to see archaism differently. 

Archaism was but one manifestation 
of a widespread yearning for more basic 
forms of expression, for an antidote to 
the overrefinement and overcivilization 
of the Western world at the turn of the 
century. In many respects similar to 
primitivism, archaism differed from it in 
being less “exotic”; that is, archaism 
recognized specifically Western tradi- 
tions, which it sought to restore to the 
purest visual and technical levels. It 
prefigured the redefinition of classicism 
(for example, in Picasso’s art of the 
1920s) as “an ally rather than an oppo- 
nent of that trend in modern art which 
restores to the artist his power over 
natural data, and his unimpaired 
responsibility for the work of his cre- 
ation.” Archaism, in short, was a repre- 
sentational mode of heightened expres- 
siveness, and it discredited art that 
verged on documentation or illustration. 
As such, it may be situated fully within 
the bounds of modernism. 

One issue linking Manship and 
modernist sculptors that might fruit- 
fully have been considered is their atti- 
tude towards materials. For example, 
Rand points out that Manship distanced 
himself from Rodin (pp. 24-25, 45, 93, 
94), but he never fully addresses what 
this might mean. Manship was only one 
among many sculptors to react against 
Rodin’s ability to treat marble as if it 
were a soft, malleable material. Of 
course, Rodin was first and foremost a 
modeler; his sculptures were conceived 
in clay, cast in plaster, and pointed and 
carved by studio assistants (or cast in 
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oronze at a loundry). Hariy-twentieth- 
century sculptors rebelled against these 
practices, reviving the technique of 
direct carving in their pursuit of formal, 
technical, and psychological authentic- 
ity. One of the primary reasons archaic 
Greek sculptures (of which astonishing 
discoveries were made in the later nine- 
teenth century) became an important 
source of inspiration at this time is that, 
as original works, they revealed the 
vitality of Greek processes theretofore 
largely unknown. 

Rand never explicitly discusses Greek 
archaic techniques, but he does observe 
that “archaic clarity” appeared in 
Egypt, where sculpture “was carved into 
the block from four sides” (p. 21), and 
he rightly notes that this practice (fol- 
lowed in archaic Greece as well) 
resulted in work quite different from 
that of classical Greek sculpture. Later, 
however, he refers to “the carving aes- 
thetic at the root of classicism” (p. 93, 
emphasis his). If by this Rand means to 
associate carving with the classical aes- 
thetic in its entirety, his statement is 
misleading. The most important point of 
change from archaic to classical sculp- 
ture was the shift from direct to indirect 
carving (pointing). In failing to make 
this distinction, Rand misses an impor- 
tant issue in early modern sculpture: 
direct carving was a resolutely anti- 
classical and anti-academic approach 
whereby the sculptor reasserted the 
value of his or her materials and 
processes. 

Although Manship did not carve 
directly—his most outstanding works 
are in bronze—he was, as Rand ob- 
serves, deeply inspired by archaic Greek 
art (oddly, no examples are illustrated) 
and very much concerned with materials 
and techniques. Rand cites the sculptor 
Walker Hancock’s statement that Man- 
ship’s treatment of bronze “surprised 
connoisseurs from New York to San 
Francisco by a use of the medium that 
was new in this country” and enjoins: 
“we have to heed his pronouncement to 
truly grasp Manship’s accomplishment” 
(p. 24). Yet Rand tells us only that the 
sculptor’s works “combined the ductile 
quality of molten metal with its liquid 
gestural potential” (p. 26). But Manship 
was deeply concerned with making 
bronze appear as a hard material, and 
this should properly be seen as a 
response to Rodin. Significantly, the 
effect of hardness that early critics 
repeatedly noted in Manship’s work is 
served by the stylized linear indications 
(achieved by carving directly in plaster) 
that are the hallmark of his archaism. 

Rand’s discussion of Manship’s use of 
materials is weakened by an insensitiv- 
ity to the playfulness of the artist. For 
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example, he mentions that wie support 
added to the back of Manship’s Eve (#1, 
1935) was an unnecessary prop in cast 
bronze and continues by explaining that 
“Manship was mimicking and re- 
minding us of carved stone.” He adds 
that “the sculpture’s declaration of its 
source in carving is heightened by the 
surface treatment, which retains the 
marks of the chisel in plaster” (p. 153). 
If we agree with Rand about Manship’s 
intentions (instead of arguing that the 
support was simply necessary for the 
entwinement of the serpent), we have 
here a highly sophisticated and self- 
referential gesture. The Eve presents a 
clever reversal of the situation prevail- 
ing in ancient times, when Roman copy- 
ists working in marble had to add sup- 
porting devices to their translations of 
Greek bronzes. Manship calls attention 
to his own act of appropriation by incor- 
porating the obvious sign of an earlier 
appropriation, but not the material that 
made it necessary. That Manship per- 
mitted the imprint of chisel marks in the 
bronze (not his usual practice) seems to 
me to substantiate the self-conscious- 
ness of his act. 

As problematic as Rand’s failure to 
Clarify the relationship between Man- 
ship’s art and modernism is his utter 
avoidance of the more conservative, aca- 
demic context in which Manship oper- 
ated. Although the book includes illus- 
trated comparisons between Manship’s 
work and that of Alexander Archipenko, 
Jacques Lipchitz, David Smith, and 
Gaston Lachaise (Manship’s assistant 
between 1913 and 1920), no sculptures 
by any of his three teachers—-Solon Bor- 
glum, Charles Grafly, and Isidore Kon- 
ti-—are illustrated, and not one of Man- 
ship’s more academic colleagues is even 
referred to. In addition, Rand is incor- 
rect in stating that ““Manship founded 
no tradition, had no obvious imitators, 
spawned no school” (p. 185).° Quite to 
the contrary, Manship had so many 
imitators that some critics held him 
responsible for the petrified classicism 
that dominated official sculpture of the 
1920s and 1930s. Much of that work 
was perfectly dreadful, and one can 
hardly blame Rand for wanting to 
ignore it. Yet to do so is to misrepresent 
Manship’s role in a major episode in 
American taste between the world wars. 
Along the same lines, the implicit prom- 
ise that the chapter “Art Deco” will 
explore Manship’s place in this phenom- 
enon is left unfulfilled, though Rand 
refers to Manship as Art Deco’s “patron 
saint” (p. 71). 

Rand’s text includes numerous inter- 
esting quotations from Manship and his 
contemporaries, but these are, by and 
large, left to speak for themselves; here 
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to help the reader assess Manship’s 
place in history. The book also contains 
a number of minor factual errors, many 
of which could have been cleared up in 
the editorial process (as the occasional 
contradictions in the text should also 
have been). I shall mention only that 
Manship’s Rome fellowship was granted 
not by the Rinehart Fund of Baltimore’s 
Peabody Institute (which had earlier 
funded fellows) but by the American 
Academy in Rome itself. This is signifi- 
cant within the context of the Acade- 
my’s history, as well as of Manship’s 
career, because only by controlling the 
purse strings was the then very unstable 
institution able to control the fellows’ 
activities. 

Notwithstanding the problems out- 
lined here, Rand’s book is now the major 
overview of Manship’s art.’ Ironically, 
one must conclude that the author has 
succeeded within the limited terms he 
appears to have set for himself: to pre- 
sent an accessible account of Manship’s 
career, suitable for popular consump- 
tion. This is an observation that can be 
(and was) frequently made about Man- 
ship’s art. But in matching his style to 
that presumed of his subject, Rand (who 
is Clearly capable of much more) short- 
changes his audience and ignores some 
of the most productive avenues for inves- 
tigation. 


Notes 
| Paul Howard Manship: An Intimate View, 
1972; and Paul Manship: Changing Taste in 
America, 1985. 


2 Otto Brendel, “The Classical Style in Modern 
Art,” in From Sophocles to Picasso: The Pres- 
ent-day Vitality of the Classical Tradition, ed. 
Whitney J. Oates, Bloomington, IN, 1962, p. 
94. 


3 This statement flatly contradicts Rand’s more 
accurate, preceding assertion that “a genera- 
tion of students at the American Academy in 
Rome adopted Manship’s approach until the 
archaistic style came to be associated with the 
American Academy. Additionally, Manship’s 
rendition of archaism was so powerful that it 
affected sculptors trained by the classicist 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens as well as those who 
had studied with the French Impressionists. 
Especially sculptors trained by architects fell in 
line” {p. 71). 


4 À biography by John Manship, the sculptor’s 
son, was published in 1989 by Abbeville Press. 
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American Painting: From the Collec- 
tion of the Wadsworth Atheneum, exh. 
cat., Lyon, Photogravue Intergraphic, 
1989. Pp. 50; many color ills., 3 black- 
and-white ills. Paper. 


McElroy, Guy C., et al., African-Ameri- 
can Artists, 1880-1987: Selections 
from the Evans-Tibbs Collection, 
Washington, DC, Seattle, and London, 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhi- 
bition Service in assoc. with University 
of Washington Press, 1989. Pp. 125; 75 
color ills. $35; paper, $19.95. 


McFadden, David Revere, and Mark A. 
Clark, Treasures for the Table: Silver 
from the Chrysler Museum, New York, 
Hudson Hills Press in assoc. with The 
American Federation of Arts, 1989. Pp. 
117: 21 color ills., 78 duotone, 8 black- 
and-white ills. $35. 


Motherwell, Robert, ed., The Dada 
Painters and Poets; An Anthology, 2nd 
ed., Cambridge, MA, and London, The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1989. Pp. xiv + 413: many black- 
and-white ills. Paper, $19.95. 


Nadeau, Maurice, The History of Sur- 
realism, trans. Richard Howard, Cam- 
bridge, MA, The Belknap Press of Har- 
vard University Press, 1989. Pp. 351; 12 
black-and-white ills. $14.95. 


Nash, Mary H., Skulls Are Forever: A 
Book of Secret Truths, Vienna, VA, 
Ichthys Books, 1986. Pp. unnumbered; 
many black-and-white ills. Paper, 
$12.95. 


Nordland, Gerald, and John Rosenfield, 
Dimitri Hadji, exh. cat., Cambridge, 
MA, Sert Gallery, Carpenter Center for 
the Visual Arts, Harvard University, 
1989. Pp. 13; 13 black-and-white ils. 
Paper. 


O’Gorman, James F., On the Boards: 
Drawings by Nineteenth-Century Bos- 


ton Architects, exh. cat., Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1989. 
Pp. xiv + 148; many black-and-white 
ills. $34.95. 


Ottewill, David, The Edwardian Gar- 
den, New Haven and London, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1989. Pp. x + 230; 125 
color ilis., 180 black-and-white ills. $50. 


Owens, Gwendolyn, Nature Tran- 
scribed: The Landscapes and Still Lifes 
of David Johnson, 1827-1908, exh. cat., 
Hanover, NH, and London, Herbert F. 
Johnson Museum of Art (distr. Univer- 
sity Press of New England), 1988. Pp. 
87: 8 color ills., 57 black-and-white ills. 
Paper, $14.95. 


Parsons, Lee A., et al., The Face of 
Ancient America: The Wally and 
Brenda Zollman Collection of Preco- 
lumbian Art, exh. cat., Bloomington, 
Indianapolis Museum of Art in coopera- 
tion with Indiana University Press, 
1988. Pp. xiii + 223; many color ills., 
some black-and-white ills. $55; paper, 
$35. 


Perrone, Jeff, Jennifer Bartlett: Recent 
Work, exh. cat., Milwaukee, Milwaukee 
Art Museum, 1988. Pp. 39; 3 color ills., 
12 black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Peters, Lisa N., et al., In the Sunlight: 
The Floral and Figurative Art of J. H. 
Twachiman, exh. cat., New York, Span- 
ierman Gallery, 1989. Pp. 104; many 
color ills., several black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 


Phillpot, Clive, and Jon Hendricks, 
Fluxus: Selections from the Gilbert and 
Lila Silverman Collection, exh. cat., 
New York, The Museum of Modern 
Art, 1988. Pp. 64; many black-and- 
white ills. Paper, $8.95. 


Plous, Phyllis, and Frances Colpitt, 
Abstract Options, exh. cat., Santa Bar- 
bara, Seattle, and London, University 
Art Museum (distr. University of 
Washington Press), 1988. Pp. 68; 10 
color ills., several black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 


Postle, Martin, er al., Kim Sloan: Victo- 
rian Painting in the Beaverbrook Art 
Gallery, exh. cat., New Brunswick, The 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, 1989. Pp. 
xiii + 176; 45 color ills., many black- 
and-white ills. Paper, $50 Canadian. 


Raskin, Richard, Gustave Courbet's 
“Les Casseurs de pierres”: Aspects of a 
Major Work of Art, Denmark, Aarhus 
University Press, 1989. Pp. 122; 1 color 
ill., many black-and-white ills. 130 
DKK. 


Reff, Theodore, and Innis Howe Shoe- 
maker, Paul Cézanne: Two Sketch- 
books, exh. cat., Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, 1989. Pp. 244; 
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A comprehensive new reference to 
the vocabulary of art and architecture 


Art and Architecture 
Thesaurus 


3 volumes 
The Getty Art History Information Program 


The study of art history, ranging from ceramics and oil 
paintings to computer design and architecture, and as 





varied in time, style, and medium as Medieval 
manuscripts, Baroque printmaking, and modern 
sculpture, has spawned a vocabulary as varied as its component parts. The vocabulary 
describes not only the objects of art but such complex subjects as the processes and materials 
trom which they are made and the new concepts applied by successive critics. The long 
history of documenting these thousands of terms has produced many different types of 
record-keeping and descriptions, from museums, archives, slide and photograph collections 
to bibliographic collections in libraries and printed indexes. 

Drawing on these multiple sources, the Art and Architecture Thesaurus encompasses the 

full spectrum of terminology for art and architecture of the Western World from the ancient 

period to the present. The only single-volume standardized vocabulary of the subject for use 

in bibliographic and visual databases, and in the inventorying of collections, this innovative 

reference contains: 

e some 47,000 terms used by scholars, researchers, and information professionals 

“entries that describe art objects, concepts, and processes in three main categories: the built 
environment; furnishings and equipment; and visual and verbal communication 

e twenty-three main hierarchies or “trees” that display each term in the context of related 
words, including architectural elements, building types, furnishings, documents, and 
other artifacts 

e seven mutually exclusive facets (comprised of the hierarchies) that represent broader 
categories of knowledge, including associated concepts, physical attributes, styles and 
periods, agents, activities, materials, and objects. 

Developed under the auspices of the Getty Art History Information Program, this 
indispensable reference fills a great need for a comprehensive, controlled, and consistent 
vocabulary in the fields of art and architecture. Now in its groundbreaking print and 
electronic formats, the Art and Architecture Thesaurus will be an essential tool for art and 

| architecture historians, those developing databases of collections, and for researchers who 
| need to retrieve information that has been indexed and catalogued. 
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Rifkin, Ned, Robert Moskowitz, exh. 
cat., London, Washington, DC, and 
New York, Thames and Hudson in 
assoc. with the Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1989. Pp. 208; 67 color ills., 28 
black-and-white ills. $50. 


Rogers, Millard F., Jr., Sketches and 
Bozzetti by American Sculptors, 1880- 
1950, Cincinnati, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, 1987. Pp. 243; 445 black-and- 
white ills. $65. 


Rothenstein, Julian, ed., J. G. Posada: 
Messenger of Morality, New York, 
Moyer Bell Ltd., 1989. Pp. 188; many 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $24.95. 


Rotzler, Willy, Constructive Concepts: 
A History of Constructive Art from 
Cubism to the Present, rev. ed., trans. 
Stanley Mason, New York, Rizzoli, 
1989. Pp. 332: 70 color ills., 160 black- 
and-white ills. $50. 


Sayre, Henry M., The Object of Perfor- 
mance: The American Avant-Garde 
since 1970, Chicago and London, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1989. Pp. 
xvi + 308: 4 color ills., 91 black-and- 
white ills. $39. 


Schweizer, Paul D., ed., Masterworks of 
American Art from the Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute, New York, 
Harry N. Abrams, 1989. Pp. 232; 100 
color ills. $49.50, 


Smith, Bernard, Style, Information, and 
Image in the Art of Cook’s Voyages 
(The Harkness Lectures), Christchurch, 
New Zealand, School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Canterbury, 1988. Pp. 31; 14 
black-and-white ills. Paper, $4.50. 


Sobel, Dean, Currents 14: Ross Bleck- 
ner, exh. cat., Milwaukee, Milwaukee 
Art Museum, 1989. Pp. 35; 16 color ills. 
Paper. 


Stanley, Allen, et al., Benjamin West: 
American Painter at the English Court, 
exh. cat., Baltimore, The Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 1989. Pp. 119; 11 color 
ills., many black-and-white. Paper. 


Tagg, John, ed., The Cultural Politics 
of “Postmodernism” (Current Debates 
in Art History: 1), Binghampton, 
Department of Art and Art History, 
State University of New York at Bing- 
hampton (distr. Medieval and Renais- 
sance Texts & Studies), 1989. Pp. ix + 
112; no ills. Paper, $20. 


Taylor, Paul, ed., /mpresario: Malcolm 
McLaren and the British New Wave, 
exh. cat., Cambridge, MA, and London, 
MIT Press, 1988. Pp. 77; 12 color ills., 
68 black-and-white ills. Paper, $14.95. 


Treacy, Janet, The Unique Touch: 


MONnOLV Pes, ERA. Cal., MAWaAUKEee, MH- 
waukee Art Museum, 1988. Pp. 23; 2 
color ills., 4 black-and-white ills. Paper. 


Vance, William L., America's Rome, 
Vol. E Classical Rome, Vol. H: Catholic 
and Contemporary Rome, New Haven 
and London, Yale University Press, 
1989. Vol. I: pp. xxiv + 454; 14 color 
ilis.. 173 black-and-white ills. $30. Vol. 
ll: pp. xx + 498; 9 color ills., 32 black- 
and-white ills. $30. 


Walters, Anna Lee, The Spirit of Native 
America: Beauty and Mysticism in 
American Indian Art, San Francisco, 
Chronicle Books (distr. Raincoat Books, 
Canada), 1989. Pp. 120; many color 
ilis., several black-and-white ills. $30; 
paper. $16.95. 


Weber, Bruce, Arnold Newman in Flor- 
ida, exh. cat., West Palm Beach, Norton 
Gallery of Art, 1987. Pp. 87; 60 black- 
and-white tlls. Paper. 


Weber, Bruce, Master Watercolors and 


Drawings from the Norton Gallery of 


Art, exh. cat., Washington, DC, Smith- 
sonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service, 1988. Pp. 47; many black-and- 
white ills. Paper. 


Weber, Bruce, and Douglas Dreishpoon, 
The Emerging Figure, exh. cat., West 
Palm Beach, Norton Gallery and School 
of Art, 1989. Pp. 39; 26 black-and-white 
ills. Paper. 

Weber, Bruce, and William H. Gerdts, 
In Nature's Ways: American Landscape 
Painting of the Late Nineteenth Cen- 
fury, exh. cat., West Palm Beach, Nor- 
ton Gallery of Art, 1987. Pp. 119; 29 
color ils., many black-and-white ills. 
Paper. 

Weiss, Allen S., The Aesthetics of 
Excess, New York, State University of 
New York Press, 1989. Pp. xii + 211; no 
ilis. 

Wilson, David M., ed., The Collections 
of the British Museum, Cambridge and 
New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1989. Pp. 304; 200 color ills., 
many black-and-white ills. $45. 


Letter to the Editor 


Stephen Polcari insists in the Fall 1988 
Art Journal (“Abstract Expressionism: 
‘New and Improved’ ”) that none of the 
Abstract Expressionists were political 
radicals or “Trotskyists” in the late 
1930s, although some of them, he 
allows, were no doubt “sympathetic” to 
“reform” in the 30s and ’40s. He main- 
tains, moreover, that by 1945 such 
issues as ‘economic revitalization, 
unionization, and antifascism” were 
“resolved,” “dead issues” to all but “die- 
hards on the left.” 

He is misinformed. The issues were 
not dead, the political interests of some 
of the Abstract Expressionists went 
beyond mere sympathy with reform, and 
their concern continued after 1945-— 
which is not to say that they were ideo- 
logues. During the 1930s some of the 
future Abstract Expressionists exhibited 
with the Communist-led John Reed 
Club and joined the left-led Artists 
Union and the American Artists Con- 
gress, in which Communists were 
active. 

Pollock began working with David 
Alfaro Siqueiros in 1936. Among 
diverse activities, Siqueiros and his 
workshop produced murals, banners, 
and floats for Communist Party demon- 
strations and meetings. Along with de 
Kooning, Gorky, and others associated 
with Siqueiros, Pollock participated in 
May Day parades. 

Reinhardt continued to make politi- 
cal statements throughout his life and 
made socialist claims for his art. Guston 
began as a social realist, and social and 
political responses inform his late work. 
Stamos was involved in left circles in the 
1940s. As late as 1962 Newman thought 
his paintings “if read properly ... would 
mean the end of all state capitalism and 
totalitarianism.” 

At the end of the 1930s Gottlieb and 
Rothko participated in the breakup of 
the American Artists Congress led by 
Meyer Schapiro, the art historian. As 
part of the anti-Stalinist left sympa- 
thetic to Trotsky, they aimed to smoke 
out the pro-Soviet sympathies of Con- 
gress leadership by insisting on a con- 
demnation of the USSR’s invasion of 
Finland. (The walkout of 17 members is 
detailed in Gerald Monroe's “The 
American Artists Congress and the 
Invasion of Finland,” Archives of Amer- 
ican Art Journal, vol. 15, no. 1, 1975.) 
Whether or not Schapiro’s associates 
were as engaged as he, they obviously 
cared sufficiently to participate in a 
divisive political action. 

The involvement of Rothko and Gott- 
lieb in politics did not wane before 1953 
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at the earliest. The two were among the 
founders of the Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors, an outgrowth of 
the League for Cultural Freedom and 
Socialism, which came into being in 
response to the Trotsky-Breton Mani- 
festo. (We enlarge on this connection in 
the introduction to our forthcoming 
compilation, Abstract Expressionism: A 
Critical Record, Cambridge University 
Press, 1989.) The Federation sought to 
expose Communist Party influence in 
the art world. When in 1953 the Federa- 
tion voted to end its political activities, 
Rothko and Gottlieb resigned in protest. 
(See Annette Cox, Art-as-Politics, the 
Abstract Expressionist Avant-Garde 
and Society, UMI Research Press, 
1982, pp. 28-29.) 

Polcari is mistaken in supposing that 
all the scholars cited—Max Kozloff, 
Eva Cockcroft, David and Cecile Shapi- 
ro, Serge Guilbaut, Fred Orton, Gri- 
selda Pollock, T. J. Clark, Francis Fras- 
cina (whose association consists only in 
having had essays republished in Pol- 
lock and After, edited by Francis Fras- 
cina)—believe the Abstract Expression- 
ists became formalists solely or even 
primarily under the aegis of Clement 
Greenberg. Rather, many of us see 
Greenberg as a significant element in 
the complex evolution of a movement. 

We do argue that the Abstract 
Expressionists were not neglected dur- 
ing the ‘40s: neglected artists are not 
included in exhibitions at The Museum 
of Modern Art, as Pollock, Gorky, and 
Motherwell were in that decade, nor are 
neglected artists purchased by MoMA: 
15 works by a dozen Abstract Expres- 
sionists were added to its permanent 
collection between 1943 and 1952. 

It is incorrect for Polcari to imply that 
all the scholars named believe the 
Abstract Expressionists gained financial 
success and dominance of the world 
markets by 1950. As to sales in the ’40s, 
they sold at least as well (or as poorly), 
we venture, as American painters of 
equal rank working in other modes. 
During the ’50s, however, their work 
was exhibited internationally, they be- 
came dominant throughout the West, 
and their exhibitions were used to dem- 
onstrate that American capitalism pro- 
moted freedom of expression and experi- 
mentation. Such exhibitions greatly 
enhanced their reputations and sales. 
None of the Abstract Expressionists, to 
our knowledge, objected to the use of 
their work as weapons in the cold war. 

We haven’t the space to take up Pol- 
caris other errors, but we do wish to 
register our astonishment at his singu- 
larly unscholarly nastiness in reading 
out of the canon nine colleagues with 
whom he differs, accusing all of depend- 


ing upon “faulty premises; specious 
associations; perpetuations of original 
critical misunderstandings; simplistic, 
political recontextualizations and en- 
trapments;, dismissal of the personal, 
cultural, and intellectual concerns: 
sweeping abstractions and generaliza- 
tions; and willful ignorance of inten- 
tions, subjects, and imagery of the art- 
ists.” Can he believe such dismissive 
assertions further scholarship? 


David and Cecile Shapiro 
Cavendish, Vermont 


David Shapiro is Professor Emeritus, 
Hofstra University. 


Photography credits: Wayne Cozzolino, 
p. 327; Rick Echelmayer, pp. 328-329: 
Nancy Holt, pp. 316, 317 top; Andrew 
Lautman, p. 319 top; Dona Ann 
McAdams, p. 333 top; Knut Müller. D: 
313; Otto E. Nelson, p. 292; William 
Pankey, p. 338; Jon Pounds, pp. 322, 
323; Patrick Radebaugh, p. 326 top; 
Burt Roberts, pp. 298, 300, 301; Oren 
Slor, p. 333 bottom; Frank Statzner. p. 
312; Mark Sullivan, p. 319 bottom: Tom 
Vinetz, p. 339; Wolfgang Volz, p. 294; 
Westfälisches Landesmuseum für Kunst 
und Kulturgeschichte, Münster, pp. 309, 
310. 
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Princeton 
University Press 






THE DISCOVERY OF THE 


ART OF THE INSANE 
John M. MacGregor 


in this pioneering work, the first history of the art of the 
insane, John MacGregor draws on his dual training in art 
history and in psychiatry and psychoanalysis to describe 
not only the discovery of the genre, but also the 
significant influence of the art of the mentally ill on the 
development of modern art as a whole. His detailed 
narrative, with its strangely beautiful illustrations, intro- 
duces us to a fascinating group of people. 
“A fascinating description of a disregarded subject. 
Such an enthusiastic, humane, and balanced account 
makes it impossible to dismiss the creative art of 
psychotic individuals as merely the by-products of a 
disease process, which is autistic, outside both society 
and history. Refreshingly free of psychoiogical assump- a Æ | | 
tions, it is an important source book for workers in many Pug = ia ES à 
disciplines.” — Roland Littlewood, University of London ppa j à TO EE PO 
193 halftones. 27 color plates. Cloth: $49.50 ISBN 0-691-04071-0 





MONTALE, DEBUSSY, AND MODERNISM 


Gian-Paolo Biasin 


Integrating the study of both music and art into an exploration of the early poetry of Eugenio 
Montale (1896-1982), this book situates Italy's premier poet of the twentieth century within the 
Modernist movement. Gian-Paolo Biasin finds in Montale’s poetry broad resonances, reverberations, 
and comparisons that involve it in the European culture of ifs time and that invite the reading of 
poetry, music, and painting as texts in a cultural system. This interdisciplinary approach expands our 
appreciation of Montale’s work in a way not possible with literary analysis alone. 


Princeton Essays on the Arts 
Paper: $14.95 ISBN 0-691-01466-3 Cloth: $29.50 ISBN 0-691-06790-2. 











ITALIAN MAJOLICA 


Jörg Rasmussen 


Volume X: The Robert Lehman 
Collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, Coordinator 


This book is the third to be 
published in a series of vol- 
umes that will be the first com- 
plete scholarly catalogue of 
the Robert Lehman Collec- 
tion at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Arf—a collection of 
more than 2,000 paintings, 
drawings, and decorative- 
arts objects that possesses in 
itself the breadth and quality 
of a major museum. Robert 
Lehman assembled the finest 
and most comprehensive pri- 
vate collection of Italian 
Renaissance majolica in the 
United States: this volume 
analyzes in detail the 157 
pieces now at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 

298 illustrations, including 110 in full color 
and 113 duotones. 
Cloth: $90.00 ISBN 0-691-04073-7 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


41 WILLIAM ST. e PRINCETON, NJ 08540 e (609) 258-4900 
ORDERS 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) 
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THE PORTRAIT IN THE 


RENAISSANCE 
John Pope-Hennessy 


“The subject of this elegant, erudite and very 
readable book—the development of portraiture 
from the early fifteenth century to the late 
sixteenth century —deals with a great many famil- 
iar classics. . . . By concentrating on the stylistic 
morphology of the portrait and drawing on the 
whole range of spiritual, cultural and esthetic 
forces that determined its development in these 
glorious centuries, Mr. Pope-Hennessy is able to 
show us these artists in a fresh light.” 

— Hilton Kramer, New York Times Book Review 
ef Bollingen Series 
330 halftones. Now in paper: $27.50 ISBN 0-691-01825-1 


AMERICAN LIGHT 


The Luminist Movement, 
1850-1875 
Edited by John Wilmerding 


In the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
some of the most beautiful and compelling of 
all American paintings were executed in a style 
now called luminism, for its depiction of the 
radiant effects of light and atmosphere. Many 
were by Frederic Edwin Church, perhaps the 
crucial artist of the period. In this lavishly 
illustrated book, John Wilmerding and eight 
other scholars explore the nature and implica- 
tions of the luminist movement and its relation- 
ship to American political and cultural history. 
352 halftones. 32 color plates. 

Now in paper: $19.95 ISBN 0-691-00280-0 










An MIT 
Extravaganza of Books 


The Contest of Meaning Blasted 


Critical Histories of Photography oe Allegories 
edited by Richard Bolton An Anthology 
Contributions by a wide range of important American critics | of Writings 
reexamine the complex—and often contradictory—roles of pho- by Contemporary 
tography within society. Artists 

456 pp., 208 illus. $35.00 


on”, + . Be ae 
The Life of Forms in Art Mku ~~ ROMANE 


A publication of 


Henri Focill on -o | p: $ L | The New Museum of 
translated by George Kubler Dy AS Contemporary Art, 
In this beautiful meditation on the history of art and the problem i En New York. Distrib- 
of style, Henri Focillon {1881-1943} describes how art forms change 1 or. vi > Qe uted by The MIT 
over time. Distributed for Zone Books. > dog . "Wr ress. 


200 pp., 24 black & white illus. $19.95 3 a m SA AE 448 pp., illus. $14.95 


9 Commentaries on Frank Lloyd Wright 
Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jt. 


An original view of Frank Lloyd Wright emerges trom these nine essays by 
Edgar Kaufmann, jr., a leading authority on Wright. An Architectural! His- 
tory Foundation Book. 

156 pp., 100 illus. $30.00 


Rob Mallet-Stevens 


The Arts 
at Black 
Mountain 
College 
Mary 


The Arts at Black Mountain College | 


í : | a Emma 
Architecture, Furniture, Interior Design 7 | Harris 
edited by Jean-François Pinchon Ne o 344 pp., 290 illus., 
Along with Le Corbusier, Rob Mallet-Stevens was one of the ide | -AAN 8 pp. color 


more controversial architects of the modern movement. This beok | | ; $29.95 
covers Mallet-Stevens’s career in its entirety, spanning architec- | 
ture, film sets, theory, urban design, furniture, and interior design. 
160 pp., 155 illus., IS in color $30.00 


| D Journey to 
Mies van der Rohe 4” the East 
Critical Essays be | Le Corbusier 
: | : ré edited and annecarec 
edited by Franz Schulze š by Ivan Zaknic, 


essays by Wolf Tegethoff, Richard Pommer, and Fritz Neumeyer 
interview with James Ingo Freed 

Four provocative new writings on Mies are presented, augmented by 
150 illustrations from MOMA’s Mies van der Rohe Archive and 


and translated by 
Ivan Zaknic in 
collaboration with 


other sources. Distributed for the Museum of Modern Art. | | Nicole Per tuiset 

192 pp., 160 illus. $35.00 | 288 pp., 85 illus. 
$12.95 

The Dialectics of Seein ‘nica 

Walter Benjamin and the Arcades Project fine bookstores or 

Susan Buck-Morss directly from 


The Paris Arcades that so fascinated Benjamin {as they did the Surrealists) were the 
prototype, the 19th-century “ur-form” of the modern shopping mall. Benjamin’s 

dialectics of seeing demonstrate how to read these consumer dream-houses and so 
many other material objects of the time—from air balloons and women’s fashions te 


The MIT Press 


Baudelaire’s poetry and Grandville’s cartoons. 99 Hayward Street : 
504 pp., H3illus. $29.95 Cambridge, MA 02142 


Fine Old Master & Modern 
Prints G Drawings 


HILL-STONE 


— INCORPORATED — 


Located on Park Avenue near the Metropolitan Museum 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 
BOX 273, GRACIE STATION 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10028 





Member Chambre Syndicale de L’Estampe du Dessin et du Tableau, Paris 


Scholarly, Inexpensive... 





For Student Use, instructors may select from 
7,500 basic 
or any sequence of 1llustrations--to parallel 
lectures or supplement readings. University 
Prints will collate the 5x8 inch captioned 
pages without charge, bind at $1.00, and ship 
directly or to the bookstore in one day. Cost 
is 6¢ per black and white, 12g in color. The 
scholarly collection surveys arts and archi- 
tecture, Western and non-Western, prehistoric 
to contemporary. For a sample on any period, 
or the Complete Cataloque {246-pages, $3.00), 
write directly to: 


The Universit 


21 East St., Winchester, ; 
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Prints 


ass. 01890 


Art and Popular Religion 
in Evangelical America, 1915-1940 


Robert L. Gambone 


as 


. a rare and successful interdisciplinary attempt to deal with two major currents of 


American culture that seldom intersect in scholarly discourse—art and religion. Both the 

art and the religion treated here come from a lively era in American life, and Gambone’s 

analysis is also lively and provocative.”—Peter W. Williams, Miami University, Ohio. 
304 pages, illustrations, ISBN 0-87049-588-7, $39.95 
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The University of Tennessee Press 





‘Grand Canyon — West View” Oil 48” x 48 


CHARLES GREEN 


GALLERY IMAGO 
San Francisco 


A.R.T.S. RESOURCE 
An artists’ management agency 
Offering a wide selection of investment quality fine art. 
Find out more about us. Send S.A.S.E. for free brochure. 
619 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 (415) 775-0709 





WORTHY MONUMENTS 


Art Museums and the Politics of 
Culture in Nineteenth-Century 
France 


Daniel J. Sherman 

Choosing the art museums of provin- 
cial France in the previous century as a 
paradigm, Daniel Snerman reaches 
toward an understanding of the 
museum's place in modern society by 
exploring its past. 

“A stimulating, lucid and richly 
researched study of the rise of the 
provincial museum in late nineteenth- 
century France. Sherman treats the 
museum as a critical point of contact 
between a rising provincial bourgeoisie 
and a new culture-consuming public." 

—Philip Nord, Princeton University 
$30.00 cloth 





BORROMINI 
Anthony Blunt 


“Blunt has made a highly significant 
contribution to our understanding of of 
Borromini’s work from his first ideas on 
paper to the finished buildings.” 
—Bruce Boucher, 
Times Literary Supplement 


“This full-length study by a very eminent 
British art historian is a valuable aid for 
readers interested in an up-to-date 
and very thorough analysis of every- 
thing Borromini did.” —Raymond 
Sokolov, New York Times Book Review 
Studies in Art History Paperbacks 

The Belknap Press 

150 halftones/$12.95 paper 











TOUMBA TOU SKOUROU 
A Bronze Age Potters’ Quarter 
on Morphou Bay in Cyprus 
Emily D.T. Vermeule and 
Florence Z. Wolsky 


de, 





In this publication of the archaeologi- 
cal excavation in northwest Cyprus 
(1971-1973) sponsored by Harvard 
University and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, the authors present the site, its 
objects and its chronological and 
historical significance against the wider 
background of Cypriote pottery classi- 
fication and the links between Cyprus 
and the Aegean world, especially 
Crete. 

1853 photographs, 24 drawings, 1 map 
$100 cloth 


CUBISM 

A History and an Analysis, 
1907-1914 

Third Edition 


John Golding 

For the third edition of a book that has 
become a standard in its field, Golding 
has made substantial revisions in the 
text and added some twenty new illus- 
trations, 


“The most serious, complete, and 

authentic study yet published in any 

language on one of the most stirring 

moments in the whole history of art.” 
—John Russell, London Sunday Times 

Studies in Art History Paperbacks 

Belknap 

160 halftones 

$19.95 paper 


NATURE INTO ART 


Cultural Transformations in 
Nineteenth-Century Britain 
Carl Woodring 


The nineteenth century began with 
reverence for nature and ended with 
the apotheosis of art. In this wide- 
ranging excursion through the litera- 
ture, visual arts, and natural sciences of 
the era from Wordsworth to Wilde, Carl 
Woodring traces shifting ideas and 
attitudes concerning nature, art, and 
the relations between the two. 

$30.00 cloth 


THE BERLIN SECESSION 
Modernism and Its Enemies in 
Imperial Germany 


Peter Paret 
“A closely documented and fascinat- 
ing case study of power struggles in 
the artistic and bureaucratic world at 
the turn of the century...Enlightened 
and enlightening.” 
—S.S. Prawer, 
Times Literary Supplement 


“As an analysis of the nature and 
failure of imperial German art policy, 
The Berlin Secession is a splendid contri- 
bution. It also clarifies in a new way 
the institutional history of emergent 
modern art in Berlin.” 
— Carl E. Schorske, 

American Historical Review 
The Belknap Press 
11 halftones, 2 color illus. 
$12.95 paper 


Harvard 
University 
79 Garden Street 


Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 495-2480 










The Memoirs of 
Elisabeth Vigee-Le Brun 


Translated by 
Sian Evans 


maii 
HEATON - SESGIONS 




















Introduction by 
Claudine Herrman 


T» publication of this 
first complete and un- 
abridged English translation 
of these memoirs brings to life 
the woman and her times. 
Arguably the most successful 
woman artist in modern his- 
tory, Elisabeth Vigée-Le Brun’s 
career spanned the social up- 
heavals in Europe of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. 























Since 1951 HEATON-SESSIONS has been 
providing quality slides at low cost to Art History 
and Humanities Departments. 










Individual Slides and Complete sets for Major 














Her acquaintances included Byron, Talleyrand, Benjamin Texts. 
Franklin, Catherine the Great, and the future King George B&W 
IV of England. $35.00 ..… PAOTENRES | 
For Price List: Heaton-Sessions 
At bookstores, or direct from P.O. Box 376 












INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS Stone Ridge, N.Y. 12484 


Dept. A2CN, 10th & Morton Sts., Bloomington, IN 47405 © 812-855-6804 


Art Books and Illustrated Books 


Ars Libri, Ltd. specializes in rare and scholarly books in the fine arts and in 
illustrated books from the fifteenth to the twentieth century. Our stock of art 
reference material includes monographs, catalogues raisonné, periodicals and 
documents relevant to all periods and all fields of art history. 








We issue catalogues regularly and provide quotations upon request. We make 
periodic offerings as well of scholarly libraries and collections, and of original prints 
and photographs. We are always interested in purchasing libraries and important 
individual books in the fine arts. 


Currently available: 


Catalogue 77: Nineteenth Century. Part Il 
Catalogue 76: Nineteenth Century. Part | 
Catalogue 75: Modern Art 


ars libri, ltd. 


560 Harrison Avenue, Boston, MA 02118 
tel. (617) 357-5212 / telex: 95 1075 / telefax: (617) 338-5763 / cable: Ars Libri, BSN 











LES CAHIER: 


DU MUSÉE NATIONAL D'ART MODERNE 
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MAGICIENS DE LA TERRE 


JEAN-HUBERT MARTIN et BENJAMIN BUCHLOH Entretien 

FUMIO NANJO Situation japonaise 

JOHN MUNDINE L'art aborigène de I’ Australie contemporaine 
JYOTINDRA JAIN Ganga Devi : tradition et expression dans la peinture Madhubani 
LOUIS PERROIS Le regard du Blanc, de l’« art nègre » aux arts africains 
CARLO SEVERI Un primitivisme sans emprunts 

SALLY PRICE Art autre — art notre | 

JAMES CLIFFORD Les autres — au-delà des paradigmes de « préservation » 
JEAN FISHER Autres cartographies 

YVES MICHAUD Docteur explorateur chef curateur 

GUY BRETT Terre et musée — local ou global ? 

LUCY LIPPARD Les esprits captifs 

ETE 1989 


EN REVENANT DE L’EXPO 


WERNER HOFMANN Exposition : monument ou chantier d'idées ? 
YVES MICHAUD Voir et ne pas savoir 

ROSALIND KRAUSS La pulsion de vir 

PIERRE ROSENBERG L'apport des expositions et de leurs catalogues 
à l'histoire de lart 

YVE-ALAIN BOIS Exposition : esthétique de la distraction, 

espace de démonstration 

HUBERT DAMISCH L’amour m’expose 


AUTOMNE 1989 


FRITTO MISTO (VARIA) 


JACK FLAM La sculpture de Matisse 

DENIS HOLLIER Portrait de l'artiste en son absence 

DENYS RIOUT La peinture monochrome : une tradition niée 
GEORGES DIDI-HUBERMAN Le parcours clos du danseur de corde 
ou l’histoire de l’art dans les limites de sa simple raison 


HIVER 1989 


ABONNEMENT ANNUEL 4 numéros par an, 550 pages de lecture, env. 250 illustrations. 


RONDE Eine sers ere ces 350 F Detenteurs d'un laissez-passer permanent. étu- 
ÉTRANGERS. 5d cus 24 ten ia 450 F diants. Amis du Musée d’art moderne de la Ville 
ETRANGER paravion............... 550 F de Paris et du Musée national d'art moderne... 320 Fe 


Adresser les règlements à : Monsieur l'agent comptable du Centre Georges Pompidou, Service commercial du 
Centre Georges Pompidou, 75191 Paris cedex 04. 
ABONNEMENTS ET VENTES : Service commercial, tél. 42 77 12 33. Clair Morizet, poste 4941. 

















Gallery & Retail Art Administration 
Museum Studies: Applied Arts 


Museum Studies: Costume & Textiles 














FIT., located in the heart of Manhattan, is | 2 
_a specialized college under the program of 
‘the State University of New York. 


The college offers three graduate pro- 


grams: Gallery and Retail Art Administra- 


tion: Museum Studies: Applied Arts: and 
Museum Studies: Costume and Textiles. 
in all programs, FIT takes advantage of 


the cultural richness of New York—its 


museums, galleries, libraries, archives, 
and professional and industrial resources 
to create curricula in which the scholarly 
and the pragmatic have their place and 
strike a balance between the academic 
and the applied. 

Gallery and Retail Art Administration — 
offers professional training in the special- 
ized skills required by the art market. The © 
curriculum concentrates on the private 
art market as it relates to careers in art 
galleries, auction houses, establish- 
ments dealing in antiques and objects, 
and related businesses in the sale and 
exchange of art. While addressing the 
relationship between art objects and the 
practical world, the curriculum calls upon 


| 


the strengths of the history courses from 
the Museum Studies program. 


The Museum Studies curricula are 
structured to develop professionals with 
interdisciplinary backgrounds in conserva- 
tion, preservation, historical research, and 
historical styles. The tightly-interwoven - - 
pair of M.A. programs offers a choice. 


between studies centered on costume and 
textiles or on the applied (ie, decorative) i 


arts. Within both, students have the" 
further option of pursuing either a curato- 
rial_or a conservation emphasis. 

The tuition for full-time students who 
qualify as New York State residents is 
$2,150.00 per academic year; for non- 
residents, $3,775.00 per academic year. 
Li Hue tuition assistance | is: avaliable 7 








Office of Graduate Studies, Pom ESI 
Fashion institute of Technology. - 
Seventh Avenue at 27 Street = 0000 
New York City 10001- 5992 00 

(212) 760-7714 rae 


RENTE 





